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PREFACE. 


Of the personal history of Shakespeare, and of the usages of theatres formerly in 
relation to dramatic productions, 1 so little is now known, that it is impossible to say 
why he made no provision for the publication of his transcendent works. "Whether, 
having written them for the stage, he was satisfied with their success in that arena, or 
had forfeited the power of giving them a wider circulation, or was confident enough in 
their merits to believe they must survive all accidents, no one probably will ever 
determine. All we know upon the subject is, that, unlike his learned contemporary, 
•Jonson, he published no collection of his “Plays” as “Works,” and that although some 
of them were printed during his life, and possibly with his sanction, there is no evidence 
to show that any one of them was ever corrected by his own hand. What is strange, too, 
of a writer so remarkable and of compositions so admired, not a poem, a play, or fragment 
of either, in his manuscript, has come down to us. What is still more surprising, with 
the exception of five or six signatures, not a word in his handwriting is known to exist! 

The first collective edition of his dramas did not appear till seven years after his 
death. This was the famous folio of 1623, in which his “fellow’s” Ueminge and Condell 
brought together rather than edited the whole of the plays, Pericles excepted, which are 
by common consent ascribed to him. 

In the singular prefatory address “ To the Great Variety of Readers,” vTitten, as Steevens 
supposed, mainly by Ben Jonson, the editors, so to call them, confess it had been a thing 
“ worthie to have bene wished, that the Author himselfe had liv'd to have set forth, and 
overseen his owne writingsthough they claim credit for the care and pain they have 
bestowed in collecting and publisliing them, so that—“where (before) you were abus'd with 


1 It is well, ascertained that the printing of a play was 
considered injurious to its stage success ? ; and although in 
the sale of a piece to the theatre there may have been no 
express contract to that effect between the vendor and 
vendee, the purchase apparently was understood to in¬ 
clude, with the special right of performing such piece, the 
literary interest in it also. Authors, however, were not 
always faithful to this understanding. Thomas Hey wood, 
in the address to the reader, prefixed to his Rape of 
Lucrece, 1008, observes, “Though some have used a double 
Rale of their labours, first to the stage, and after to the 
press, for my own part, I here proclaim myself ever faith¬ 
ful in the first, and nover guilty in the last." 

Sometimes plays were printed surreptitiously without 
the cognizance of either the authors or the company to 
^hich they belonged, and there is an admonition directed 
pr i( i Sutione ^ Company, in the otlice of the Lord 
Chamberlain, dated June 10, 1037, against the printing of 
plays, to the prejudice of the companies who had bought 
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them :—“ After my hearty commendations, Whereas com¬ 
plaint w*as heretoforo presented to my dear brother and 
predecessor by his Majesty’s servants tho players, that 
some of tho Company of Printers and Stationers had 
procured and printed divers of their books of Comedies, 
Tragedies, Interludes, Histories and the like, which they 
had for the special sendee of his Majesty, and their own 
use, bought and provided at very dear and high rates,” &c. 

Occasionally too, an author, from apprehension or in 
consequence of a corrupt version of his piece getting abroad, 
was induced to have it printed himself:—“ One only thing 
affects me ; to think, that scenes, invented merely to bo 
spoken, should bo enforcively published to be read, and 
that the least hurt I can receive is to do myself the wrong. 
But since others othenviso would do me more, the least 
inconvenience is to be accepted ; I have therefore myself 
set forth this comedie,” ic Mahston’s Preface to the 
Maleconterd. 1004. 


^1 
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diverse stolne and surreptitious copies, maimed, and deformed by the frauds and stcalthes oj 
injurious impostors, that expos'd them : even those, are now offer'd to your view cur'd, and 
perfect of thtir limbes; and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceived them'd 
and profess further to have printed at least a portion of the volume from “papers” in 
which they “scarse received from him a blot.” By the “diverse stolne and surreptitious 
copies” they point evidently at the quartos; but the depreciation of those editions is 
merely a clap-trap to enhance the value of their own folio. 2 The facts, which are indis¬ 
putable, that in many of the plays the folio text is a literal reprint of that in the quartos, 
even to the errors of the press, and that some of the publishers of the latter were bought 
off and included among the proprietors of the folio, prove that, if not absolutely authentic, 
the earlier copies had strong claims to accuracy and completeness. 3 The seventeen of 
Shakespeare’s plays which appeared in the quarto form prior to the publication of the 
folio 1G23, are: King Richard II., King Richard III., Romeo and Juliet, Loves Labour's 
Lost, Henry IV P. I., Henry IV. P. II., Henry V ., The Merchant of Venice, A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dreamy Much Ado about Nothing , Titus Andronicus, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Hamlet, King Lear, Troilus and Cressida, Pericles, and Othello. The folio 
contains the whole of the above pieces (excepting Pericles), which had previously 
appeared in print, and twenty plays besides, which, so far as we know, till that time 
were only in manuscript. 


a Malone observes that what Heminge and Condell state 
regarding the imperfection and mutilation of the quartos 
“is not strictly true of any but two of the whole number,” 
and that in general the other quartos “are preferable to 
the exhibition of the same plays in the folio ; for this plain 
reason, because, instead of printing these plays from a 
manuscript, the editors of the folio, to save labour, or from 
some other motive, printed the greater part of them from 
the very copies which they represented as maimed and im¬ 
perfect, and frequently from a late, instead of tho earliest 
edition.” 

3 “ It is demonstrable that Hemingc and Condell printed 
Much A do A bout Nothing from the quarto of 1600, omitting 
some short portions and words here and there, and making 
some trivial changes, mostly fir the worse:—that they 
printed Locds Labour's Lost from the quarto of 1593, 
occasionally copying the old error* of the press; and 
though in a few instances they corrected tho text, they 
more frequently corrupted it; spoilt the continuity of the 
dialogue in Act III. Sc. 1, by omitting several lines, and 
allowed the preDosterous repetitions in Act IV. Sc. 3, 
and Act V. Sc. 2, to stand as in the quarto:—that their 
text of A Midsummer Night’s Dream was mainly taken 
from Roberts's quarto,—by much the inferior of the two 
quartos of 1600,—its blunders being sometimes followed ; 
and though they amended a few passages, they introduced 
not a few bad variations, to say nothing of their being 
chargeable with some small omissions:—that for The 
Merchant of Venice they used Heyes's quarto, 1600, re¬ 
taining a giod many of its mispr.nts ; and though in some 
places they improved the text, their deviations from the 
quarto are generally either objectionable readings, or posi¬ 
tive errors:—that in King Richard II. they chiefly adhere 
to tho quarto of 1615, copying some of its mistakes ; and 
though they made one or two short additions, and some 
slight emendations, they occasionally corrupted the text, 
and greatly injured tho tragedy by omitting sundry pas¬ 
sages, one of which, in Act f. Sc. 3. extends to twenty-six 
lines:—that their text of The Firs. Part of King Henry I V. 
is, on the whole, more faulty than that of the incorrect 


quarto of 1613, from which they printed the play:—that 
their text of King Richard III., which materially diflciu 
from that of all the.quartcs,—now and then for tho better, 
but ofteuer perhaps for tho worse,—was iu some parts 
printed from tho quarto of 1602, as several corresponding 
errors prove, and though it has many lines not contained in 
any of tho quartos, it leaves out a very striking and charac¬ 
teristic portion of the 2d scene of Act IV., and presents 
passages here and there which cannot bo restored lo senso 
without the assistance of tho quartosthat they formed 
their text of Troilus and Cressida on that of the quarto of 
1609, from which some of their many blunders were 
derived ; and though they made important additions in 
several passages, they omitted other passages, sometimes 
to the destruction of tho senso that in Hamlet, while 
they added considerably to tho prose-dialogue in Act 11. 
Sc. 2, inserted elsewhere lines and words which are want¬ 
ing in the quartos of 1604, kc., and rectified various mis¬ 
takes of those quartos; they,—not to mention minor 
mutilations of the text, some of them accidental,— 
omitted in the course of the play about a hundred and 
sixty verses (including nearly tho whole of tho 4th scene 
of Act IV.), and left out a portion of the prose-dialo'^uo 
in Act V. Sc. 2, besides allowing a multitude of errors to 
creep in passim . — that their text of King Lear, though 
frequently correct where the quartos are incorrect, and 
containing various lines and words omitted in the quartos, 
is, on the other hand, not only often incorrect where tho 
quartos are correct, but is mutilated to a surprising extent, 
the omissions, if wo tako prose and verso together, 
amounting to about two hundred and seventy lines, among 
which is an admirable portion of the 6th scene of Act Ilf. 

* * * In short, Heminge and Condell made up the folio of 
partly from tlioso very quartos which they denounced 
as worthless, and partly frem raanviscript stage-copies, 
some of which had been depraved, in not a few places, by 
the alterations and * botchcry of the plavors,’ nn l 
awkwardly mutilated for tho purposo of curtailing tho 
pieces in representation ”— Dyck. 
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This folio of 1623, then, forms the only authority wo possess for above one half of 
Shakespeare s plays, and a very important one for the remainder which had been 
before its appearance. Unhappily it is a very ill printed book; so badly 
edited, and so negligently “ read,” that it abounds not only with the most transparent 
typographical inaccuracies, but with readings disputable and nonsensical beyond belief. 
Such, indeed, are its errors and deficiencies that Mr. Knight, who professes more deference 
to the authority of its text than any other editor, and has gone the length of saying that 
“perhaps, all things considered, there never was a book so correctly printed/’ 4 was 
constrained to abandon it in thousands of instances. The truth is, that no edition of 
Shakespeare founded literally on the folio would be endured by the general reader in the 
present day. Opinions may differ as to the extent to which the quartos are required 
in correcting and supplementing the players’ copy; that they are invaluable for these 
purposes it would be the height of prejudice to deny. Some portion of the corruptions 
in the folio may be due to obscure or imperfect manuscript, papers originally received 
from the author’s hands with scarce a blot, were probably much worn and soiled by years 
of use in the theatre, but the clusters of misprints, the ruthless disregard of metrical 
propriety, the absolute absurdities of punctuation, which deform this volume, too plainly 
indicate that it received little or no literary supervision, beyond that of the master 
printer who prepared it for the press. 

The second folio, published in 1632, is no improvement on its predecessor in point of 
accuracy. It corrects a few of the most palpable typographical mistakes of the former 
folio; but the editor, as Malone has shown, was entirely ignorant of Shakespeare’s 
phraseology and versification, and has left few pages undisfigured by some capricious 
innovations. 

The third folio, bearing the date 1664, is very scarce, a large number of copies having 
been destroyed in the Great Fire of London, in 1666. Like the second folio, it is, as 
regards the acknowledged plays, merely a reprint, perpetuating the errors of the first, and 
adding new ones of its own. This edition, however, possesses a special interest, as it 
contains seven additional plays, “ never before printed in folioviz. Pericles Prince of 
Tyre ; The London Prodigal; The History of Lord Cromwell; Sir John Old castle, Lord 
Cohham; The Puritan Widow; A Yorkshire Tragedy; and The Tragedy of Locrine. 
Ko one of these plays, with the exception of Pericles , is ever now included in the editions 
of Shakespeare’s works, nor has any other of them a claim to such distinction. 

The fourth folio of 1685 is nothing more than a reproduction of the third copy, and, 
like its immediate precursor, not only presents blunders of its own, but repeats the most 
obvious errors found in the second folio. Such were the earliest collected editions of this 
poet’s dramas, and such the only volumes in which these dramas were accessible for 
nearly a hundred years after his decease. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, ? 



Tho Rev. Joseph Hunter gives a difTerjent an<l much 
truer diameter °f thefolio :— li Perhaps in the whole annals , 
0 typography there is no record of any book of | 


any extent, and any reputation, having been dismissed from 
tho press with less care and attention than the firet folio " 
—Preface to Xc\c Illustrations of Mud-rspeare. 
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new impulse to the study of his works was given by the editions of Rowe, in 1709 and 
1714, and the reviving appreciation of his genius was strikingly shown by the long suc¬ 
cession of distinguished editors that century produced :—Pope, 1725 and 1728 ; Theobald. 
1733 and 1740; Ilanmer, 1744; Warburton, 1747; Johnson, 1765 ; Capell, 1768 ; Johnson 
and Steevens, 1773, and 1779; Reed, 1785 ; Malone, 1790; and Rann, 1780—1794. 

In addition to the early printed authorities for the formation of a text, there are two 
manuscript claimants, whose merits and pretensions demand some notice. The first 
of these, a version of the First and Second Parts of Henry IV which by certain 
omissions and modifications is compressed into a single play, formerly belonged to 
Sir Edward Dering, of Surrenden, Kent, and is probably the oldest manuscript copy 
of any play by Shakespeare known. It is annotated in the hand-writing of Sir 
Edward Dering, and Mr. Halliwell inclines to think it was written after 1619, when, 
according to the family papers, Sir Edward purchased “twenty-seven play-books for 
nine shillings.” This manuscript is certainly curious, and it has two or three conjectural 
emendations which are ingenious, but it is entitled to no consideration on the score 
of authority, being evidently formed upon the text of the quarto, 1613. 

The other, and far more pretentious claimant to a voice in the regulation of Shakespeare’s 
text, is the now notorious Collier folio, a copy of the 1632 edition, formerly belonging 
to Mr. John Payne Collier, and which was sold or presented by that gentleman to the 
late Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Collier’s account of the way this volume came into 
his hands, and of the circumstances under which he first became aware of its MS. 
treasures, is as follows :— 


“ In tlie spring of 1849 I happened to be in the shop of the late Mr. Rodd, of Great 
Newport Street, at the time when a package of books arrived from the country ; my 
impression is that it came from Bedfordshire, but I am not at all certain upon a point 
which I looked upon as a matter of no importance. He opened the parcel in my 
presence, as he had often done before in the course of my thirty or forty years’ 
acquaintance with him, and looking at the backs and title-pages of several volumes, 
I saw that they were chiefly works of little interest to me. Two folios, however, 
attracted my attention, one of them gilt on the sides, and the other in rough calf: the 
first was an excellent copy of Florio’s ‘New World of Words,’ 1611, with the name 
ol Henry Osborn (whom I mistook at the moment for his celebrated namesake, Francis) 
upon the first leaf; and the other a copy of the second folio of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
much cropped, the covers old and greasy, and, as I saw at a glance on opening them, 
imperfect at the beginning and end. Concluding hastily that the latter would complete 
another poor copy of the second folio, which I had bought of the same bookseller, and 
which I had had for some years in my possession, and wanting the former for my use, 

I bought them both,—the Florio for twelve, and the Shakespeare for thirty shillings. 

, “ As it turned out, I at first repented my bargain as regarded the Shakespeare, because, 
wUn I took it home, it appeared that two leaves which I wanted were unfit for my 
^ ‘ "A mi]<l\ b\ being too short, but damaged and defaced: thus disappointed, 
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I threw it by, and did not see it again, until I made a selection of books 1 would take 
with me on quitting London. In the mean time, finding that I could not readily remedy 
the deficiencies in my other copy of the folio, ] 632, I had parted with it; and when 1 
removed into the country with my family, in the spring of 1850, in order that I might 
not be without some copy of the second folio for the purpose of reference, I took with 
me that which is the foundation of the present work. 

“ It was while putting my books together for removal, that I first observed some marks 
in the margin of this folio ; but it was subsequently placed upon an upper shelf, and I 
did not take it down until I had occasion to consult it. It then struck me that Thomas 
Perkins, whose name, with the addition of ‘ his Booke,’ was upon the cover, might be the 
old actor who had performed in Marlowe’s ‘ Jew of Malta,’ on its revival shortly before 
1633. At this time I fancied that the binding was of about that date, and that the 
volume might have been his ; but in the first place, I found that his name was Bichard 
Perkins, and in the next, I became satisfied that the rough calf was not the original 
binding. Still, Thomas Perkins might have been a descendant of Bichard; and this 
circumstance and others induced me to examine the volume more particularly. I then 
discovered, to my surprise, that there was hardly a page which did not present, in a 
handwriting of the time, some emendations in the pointing or in the text, while on most of 
them they were frequent, and on many numerous.” Preface to Notes and Emendations , dec. 

After due announcement of the extraordinary discovery, with samples of the emen¬ 
dations, in the chief literary newspapers, Mr. Collier, in 1852, published his volume 
entitled Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays, from early Manuscript 
Corrections in a copy of the Folio, 1632, &c. &c. The annotations excited great interest, 
and, among those not conversant with the language of our early literature and the labours 
of the poet’s commentators, unbounded admiration. Shakespearian scholars, however, 
were by no means satisfied with the history of the “ corrections,” or disposed to concede 
the authority assumed for them. The late Mr. Singer, in particular, distinguished 
himself by a vigorous opposition to Notes and Emendations, and in an able though 
somewhat too trenchant work, The Text of Shakespeare Vindicated from the Interpolations 
and Corruptions advocated by John Payne Collier t Esq. &c. &c. very cleaily proved that 
many of the best of the emendations were not new, and that most of the new were 
uncalled for or absurd. In this estimate of the readings he was followed and supported 
by Mr. Knight, Mr. Halliwell, and Mr. Dyce. 

In spite of this antagonism, a second edition of Notes and Emendations was soon 
published. Nearly at the same time, too, Mr. Collier brought out a Monovolume of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, in which all the “emendations,” good, bad, and indifferent, were 
adopted without note or comment to distinguish them from the customary text. This 

V-J J 

was followed by a volume entitled by Mr. Collier, Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and 
Milton, by the late S. T. Coleridge; containing what professed to be a list of every 
manuscript note and emendation in Mr. Collier’s folio. And finally appeared an edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works edited by that gentleman, in which he adopted the greater part 
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of the anonymous substitutions, and strenuously advocated the remainder. In the mean- 
howevcr. such sweeping changes in the text, and upon authority so questionable 
became the subject of discussion and energetic protest in various quarters. Ilavi.m 
myself, I may be penmtted to say, from the first publication of Notes and Emen¬ 
dations, felt assured, by the internal evidence, that they were for the most part 
plagiarized from the chief Shakesperian editors and critics, and the rest of quite modem 
fabrication I earnestly longed to have the writing tested. That which was a desire 
before when the present book was undertaken became a necessity, and during the year 

, 1 “ ore tI,an 011CC communicated to Sir Frederic Madden, as the most eminent 

paleographer of the age, my motives for wishing that the volume should undergo inspec- 
lon by persons skilled in ancient writing. Sir Frederic’s official engagements at that 
time prevented his giving the subject the attention it perhaps merited. With the 
courtesy and consideration which have marked his conduct throughout this painful 
business, lie did however, I subsequently found, in consequence of my solicitations 
apply to Mr Collier to obtain him access to the volume. His letter, it appears, was 
not answered In the spring of last year I again called upon him, and reiterated 
my reasons for desiring the volume should be examined, and if possible by him 
ilns time I was more successful. Sir Frederic immediately wrote to the Duke of 
Devonshire, requesting permission to see the much talked of folio, and it was liberally 
for" aided to the British Museum for inspection by himself and friends." While 
-iere, the writing was carefully examined by Sir Frederic Madden, Mr. Panizzi, Mr. 
>ond, Mr. T Duffus Hardy, Professor Brewer, the Kev. Joseph Hunter, Mr. Hamilton 
and other paleographers, and these gentlemen were unanimously of opinion that the 
Mb. annotations on the margins and in the body of the book, though in an apparently 
antique character, were really of quite modern origin. The technical evidences upon 


•'In reply to tho discreditable insinuations of Mr. Col- 
iier and his partisans, that Sir Frederic Madden was 
lnllucnced by personal animosity to Mr. Collier, in the 
measures he has taken, and the opinion he has expressed 
respecting the disputed folio—Sir Frederic has published 
tne following narrative of the circumstances which led to 
the hook being placed in his hands : — 

“ During the summer and autumn of 1.S53 Dr. Mansfield 
Ingle by and Mr. Staunton had called more than once on 

'.'ru w-. ni - °l* :mon of the genuineness of the notes of the 
Old Corrector, a; printed by Mr. Collier, and also at the 
same time to express their opinion, from internal evidence, 
hat the notes were of recent origin. So far from my 
ha\ ing at that time ‘aided the case' against Mr. Collier, 

f, V sely asserted by him (p. 70 of his Kcply), I call upon 
i '?■ i ° cmen above named to bear witness whether 
1 did not express my great surprise at their statement, 
and manifest the utmost unwillingness to believe that so 
large a body of notes could have been fabricated, or, if 
fabricated could escape detection. These interviews, 
however, Icyl me to address a request to Mr. Collier, on 

V i ’ i 1 /' V f hri t ho would procure me a sight of the 
olio, v.Inch of itself ought to prove that I coul l at that 
time have entertained no doubt of his integrity in the 

j! ] th 1 ls 1 . nc J e J r ? ceivcd an >' answer, nor 

tne best of my belief, did Mr. Collier write to 
ine at all subsequently; and, although I thought it 
trange, yet I certainly never took offence at it. I resolved 
-ov.evcr, in my own mind, to prefer my request to tho 


i 


Duke of Devonshire himself; but official and other business 
constantly interfered to prevent my carrying out my in- 
tention until May 1859, when Professor Bodcnstedt was 
introduced to mo by Mr. Watts of tho Museum, and 
having expressed his great desire to seo tho Collier Folio 

S® m t .°.b rratif >-, if possible, their and my own 
wishes on the subject, as well as to give several of my 

voh/Z PCr A n fn , end f an °PPortunity of examining the 
volume. Accordingly on the 13th of Mav, I wrote to tho 
Duke, requesting the loan of tho volume for a short time, 
and by his grace s liberality it was sent to me on tho 26th 
of tho same month, late in tho day. In the evening of 
the same day I wrote letter to Professor Bodcnstedt,°thc 
‘ I A i J - rhoms < a fri cn d of Mr. Collier), 

volume b Mr ’ StaUnt ° n ' invitin S them to see tho 

next H ^’n^7 SUCCCC . ded > obtaining tho volume, my 
next step was to examine it critically on palreogrnnhic 
grounds, and this I did on the following morning very 
carefully, together with Mr. Bond, the Assistant-Keened 

and "° wcro both struck with tho 
very suspicious character of tho writing— certainly tho 

work of one hand, but presenting varieties of forms 
assignable to different periods—tho evident painting over 

The d"dh( I n f CttC, ' H ’ .T 1 . thc artificial look of the ink. 

1 he day had not passed before I had quite made up rnv 

mind that the • Old Corrector’ never lived in the 
recent period!”'’ ^ tL ° n0tCS WCre ****** at a 
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which this decision was founded were immediately made public in a letter from Mr. 
Hamilton to the Times newspaper. The most striking of these were “an infinite number 
of faint pencil-marks and corrections on the margins, in obedience to which the supposed 
old corrector had made his emendations, ’ which pencil-marks, without even a pretence 
to antiquity in character or spelling, but written in a bold hand of the present century, 
can sometimes be distinctly seen underneath the quasi-antique notes themselves. To the 
very grave and inevitable inferences supplied by this remarkable discovery, Mr. Collier 
replied in a letter to the same Journal, that he “never made a single pencil-mark on 
the pages of the book, excepting crosses, ticks, or lines, to direct [his] attention to 
particular emendations.’ That he had shown and sworn that the volume in its present 
annotated state, was formerly in the possession of a gentleman named Parry. That soon 
after the discovery of the folio, he had produced it before the Council of the Shakespeare 
Society, and at two or three assemblies of the Society of Antiquaries. That he had given, 
not sold the volume, as had been stated in some newspapers, to the late Duke of 

Devonshire, and unless before a proper legal tribunal he would not submit to say another 
word in print upon the subject. 

A letter followed in the Times from Mr. Maskelyne, Keeper of the Mineral Department , 
in the British Museum, which stated that on examination of the writing by means of a 
microscope, the existence of the pencil-marks mentioned by Mr. Hamilton is indis¬ 
putable; that in some cases these pencillings underlie the ink, and that the ink, though 
apparently at times it has become mixed with ordinary ink, in its prevailing character is 
nothing more than a paint formed perhaps of sepia, or of sepia mixed with a little Indian 
ink. The publicity given to the investigation induced Mr. Parry, the gentleman cited by 
Mr. Collier as the former owner of the folio, to call at the British Museum to recognise 
his old possession. On seeing the volume, he at once denied not only that it was 
the book formerly his, but that it had ever been shown to him by Mr. Collier. 0 Some 
further controversy ensued which need not be detailed, and the question of the genuine¬ 
ness of the writing was warmly discussed both in the leading English and American 
papers. Shortly after the appearance of Mr. Hamilton’s letter to the Times, a clever 
little work upon the subject by Dr. Ingleby, called The ShaJcesjjeare Fabrications . 
or the Manuscript Notes of the Perkins Folio shoicn to be of recent Origin, &c. was 
published. In this opusculum Mr. Collier’s conduct in relation to the discovered volume 
was so severely handled, and the charge of complicity in the fabrications so plainly 
brought home to him, that his friends deemed it proper to announce that the volume wa3 
undergoing a careful examination by “ four eminent antiquaries.'’ As the result of this 
perquisition has not been made known, we may infer that these four gentlemen found 
nothing to invalidate the verdict passed upon the wilting by the authorities who had pre¬ 
ceded them in the task. A few months later Mr. Hamilton published his long promised 


c Curiously enough, Mr. Parry, in searching through his 
library subsequently, has discovered a fly-leaf belonging 
to his lost folio, and on comparing it with the Collier 
v ^ume, it is found to bo a quarter of an inch too short, 
*nu a quarter of an inch too broad to match the latter. 


This substantiates the declaration of Mr. Parry when lie 
first saw the Collier folio at the British Museum, time 
his book was wider than the one stated to have been his, 
and proves beyond future cavil that the Collier and the 
Fairy folio were not the same. 
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Colliers Annotated Shakespeare,folio, 1632, &*. In publishes the result of 

an the former evidence against the Collier foho Mr. 

an examination of certain other documents connected with of Lord 

Coluer professed to have discovered in Devonshire House , am 

Ellesmere, at Bridgewater House; in Dulwich College; and in the Office, 

proving, what had long been suspected, that a systematic senes - • 
forgeries has been perpetrated of late years, and apparently by one hand. 

°To the additional charges of uninquisitive credulity, not to say posi ™P° ’ 

, , in this “ Inauiry,” Mr. Collier has published a formal Reply. In tl . 
reply he fails entirely to grapple with the main question at issue ; he brings no evidence 

does not even propose the obvious course to any one circumstanced as l e is who beUev 
t papeil genuine-that of submitting them to the sen,tiny of an authonta ive tribunal 

of literary men and paleographers. Beyond the indulgence of 

against those gentlemen, who from a sense of duty have broug it e su j 

public, he contents himself with a simple den,... of culpability, an ignoring of the most 

palpable facts, and an appeal ad misericordiam. „ 

But enough of this disreputable topic. Without taking into account these New 

Particulars,” the value of which will be more fittingly considered in the Memoir that 

may rest satisfied that the authority of the Collier folio is at an end 
Such of its readings as are of worth will be restored to their rightful owners, for the 
paternity of nearly all such is known; and the rest will speedily find the oblivion 

they so well deserve. . 

A few words may be desirable to explain the principle which has been followed in the 

present attempt to supply the best text of Shakespeare which the means at command 

allow It has before been stated that we possess no play or poem, or even fragment ot 

one, in the poet’s writing. The early printed copies of his works are therefore the sole 

authority for what he wrote, and an accurate collation of them becomes the first and 

indispensable business of a modern editor. This portion of my duty has been performed 

at least with care, I hope with fidelity. Not only have I collated the quarto editions 

with the folio; but the former, where more than one of the same play existed, wi 1 

themselves ; and then, both quarto and folio with the best editions of modern times. 

Havin' 1 mastered and noted the varia Uctioncs in the old copies, the task of selection in 

a play found only in the folios was not difficult, the first copy, 1023, being in almost all 

cases preferable to the subsequent impressions. Where, however, a play exists both in 

quarto and folio form, and there are more than one edition of it in quarto, and, as is always 

the case, each copy abounds in corruptions, the choice is embarrassing. In these instances, 

taking the fust folio as the basis of the text throughout, and when substituting a letter, 


1 Tlio modem editions consulted aro Kowo’s, Popo s, 
Theobald's, Hanmcr's, Warburton’s, Johnson’s and Steo- 
vuns's. Those collated. Capoil's. HaIobo's, Knight's. Col¬ 


lier’s, and Dyco’s; tho two last-named, however, having 
appeared after groat part of tho present work was pub¬ 
lished, woro available ->nly for a portion of the play i. 
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word, or passage from any other source, always showing the folio leading in a note, I have 
trusted sometimes to the judgment of my predecessors, and occasionally to the dictates of 
my own. As a general rule it may be affirmed, that as in the folios, the first is ireer from 
errors than the second, the second than the third, &c., so the earlier quartos exhibit a better 
text than the later ones, and, since the folio often prints from these later ones, of course in 
such cases a better one than the folio. When everything has been done in the shape of 
comparison which time, unwearied industry, and commodious access to old editions will 
allow, and when the labour of selecting from so many authorities in so many thousand 
instances has been fully accomplished, it is surprising how much remains to do. 
Dr. Johnson, after enumerating the various circumstances which tended to the corruption 
of Shakespeare’s text, observes, “ It is not easy for invention to bring together so many 
causes concurring to vitiate a text. No other author ever gave up his works to fortune 
and time with so little care ; no books could be left in hands so likely to injure them, as 
plays frequently acted, yet continued in manuscript; no other transcribers were likely to 
be so little qualified for their task, as those who copied for the stage, at a time when the 
lower ranks of the people were universally illiterate; no other editions were made from 
fragments so minutely broken, and so fortuitously re-united ; and in no other age was the 
art of printing in such unskilful hands.” With a text thus pitiably depraved, it is 
not surprising that when collation is exhausted there should hardly be a page which 
does not present passages either dubious or positively corrupt. In those of the former 
category my rule has been to give the original lection in the text, but, as old Fuller well 
says, that “conjectures, if mannerly observing their distance, and not imprudently 
intruding themselves for certainties, deserve, if not to be received, to be considered,”— 
I have subjoined the emendations proposed by other commentators with my own, in 
the margin. The remedy for those of the latter class, I sought firstly in the modern 
editions, and did not often seek in vain. When they failed to rectify the error, recourse 
was had to my own sagacity. In no instance, however, has any deviation from the 
authentic copies been adopted without the change being notified. Mindful, too, of the 
Roman sentiment quoted by Johnson, “that it is more honourable to save a citizen than 
to destroy an enemy,” I have in most cases, unless the emendation is indisputable 
on the ground of internal evidence, retained the ancient reading, and placed the 
proposed correction in a note. On the same principle, I have in some important 
instances, by citing examples of the disputed expression from Shakespeare himself, or 
from the authors he read, succeeded in restoring words found in the original, but which 
have been banished from all subsequent editions. 

After exhibiting what Shakespeare wrote, according to the ancient copies, and the best 
modern glosses thereon, I have endeavoured, with the aid of those who have preceded me 
in the same task, and to the extent of a long familiarity with the literature and customs 
of his day, to explain his obscurities, to disentangle his intricacies, and to illustrate his 
a lusions. In this attempt, the amount of reference and quotation will be seen to have 
eon very great. It has, however, been much greater than it appears, since, with a few 

205. 
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1821 I have not found one quotation in ten without an error 

For the rest, it may suffice in this brief sketch of my T^JoM.**** -efd 
relation of the pointing, in some passages the mst sense has 
others the meaning has been rendered more conspicuous. 

•~r nm a TTXrrrr\Xr 


April, 18G0. 8 


a Suum cuiqtu. A s some few of my readings havo 
received the honour of adoption by more than on® editor 
of Shakespeare, lately, the date above without explanation 
might expose ruo to the censure of plagiarism. 1 *haU be 


forgiven therefore for stating that the present workw“ 
begun in Nov. 1867, and has been published month y 
month in parts up to the first of May, I860. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


VOL. I 

Introduction to “The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

P. 1. “— a xcork very popular in Spain towards the end 
qf the seventeenth century.’' Read: “sixteenth century." 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

P. 52. “ Why should I joy in any abortive birth l 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in Max/s new-fangled shows: 
But like of each thing that in season grows." 

“ Shows ” here is a manifest misprint. I would read :— 
“ — a snow on May’s new-fangled wreath'.' 

P. 53, note (a). Add, after “ very small game" : —But 
Steevens was evidently unconscious of its being a pro¬ 
verbial expression. It occurs in Whetstone’s “ Promos 
and Cassandra,” Part I. Act III. Sc. 6 :— 

“ A holie hood makes not a Frier devoute 
He will playe at small game, or he sitte ov.t." 

Ibid, note (b). “Mr. Colliers old annotator proposes 
garrulity Read: Mr. Collier’s annotator proposes gar¬ 
rulity, which he borrowed no doubt from Theobald, who in 
1729, suggested it to Warburton. See Nichols’s Illustra¬ 
tions, Vol. II. p. 317. 

P. 64, note (b). Add:—Belly-doublet is in fact nonsense. 
The doublets were made some without stuffing—thin 
bellied—and some bombasted out:—“ Certain I am, there 
never was any kind of apparel ever invented, that could 
more disproportion the body of man, than these doublets 
with great bellies hanging down, and stuffed,” kc. kc .— 

Stubbbs. 

Ibid, note (c). Add:—Mr. Collier's annotator reads, 
“By my pain of observation,” a reading first suggested 
by Theobald in 1729. Nichols’s Illustrations, Vol. II. p. 320. 
P. 67. “ This senior-junior (4) giant-dwarf." Dele (4). 

P. 80. “— -orisons up," —Read: with the old editions : 
poisons up, and, in corroboration, see Act V. Sc. 2 :— 

“ If this, or more than this, I would deny, 

To flatter up these powers of mine with rest. 

The sudden hand of death close up mine eye 

And, stronger still, the following from King John, Act 
IV. So. 8 \— 

“ Put but a little water in a spoon, 

And it shall be, as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a villain up." 

Ibid. “ Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony." 

A consonant idea occurs in Shirley's “ Lovd Tricks,” 
Act IV. Sc. 2' 


Those eves that graco the dav, now shine on him, 
Ho her Endymion, she his silver moon, 
t he tongue thats able to rock Heaven asleep, 

And make the music of the spheres stand still.” 


P. 83, note (c). “ — and Mr. Dyce says nothing can bt 

than that Shakespeare so wrote," kc. Read: 

filo* ou , yco 8a y 8 ’ “ Nothing can be more evident than 
that Shakespeare wrote,” kc. 

„ ?; ® ote (0). In this note, strike out the clause, 
jnv/r n f e n e T llV0 7 u f> which was sometimes in allusion tc 
* Jor the nose, and sometimes to the snuff of a candle." 

P. 85. “ A nd shave his sendee wholly to my behests; 

And mtikfi him proud to make me proud that 
jests / ” 


I would now read, hesls, with Mr. Sidney Walker, instead 
of behests. 

Ibid. “ Arm'd in arguments ;—Read: “Armed in argu¬ 
ments; kc." 

Ibid, note (o). It meant I now suspect, deeply in love, 
applied to a love-sick person. In this sense it occurs in 
the excellent old comedy of “Roister Doister,” Act 1. 
Sc. 2. 

P.91. “Above this world: adding thereto, morever." 
Read: “ moreover.” 


Comedy of Errors. 


DZ. 


Jr. 1Z0, note (a). See also note (b) Vol. III. p, 

P. 121, note (f). But to carry out this metaphor, serious 
hours, should be several hours. The integrity of the 
allusion is destroyed by serious. I suspect, however, the 
corruption lies in the word common. 

P. 124, note (b). So also in Ben Jonson, “Sejanus,” Act 
V. Sc. 4 :— 

“ Cut down, 

Drusus, that upright elm ; wither’d his vine." 


P.129. “Sing, syren,"— Read : “Sing, siren.” 

P. 136. “ With his mace." It ought to have been men¬ 
tioned that the sergeants carried a staff or small mace in 
their hands. See “The Example,” by Shirley, Act Ill. 
Sc. 1. 


The Taming of The Shrew. 


P. 227, note (d). Another instance may bo added from 
Taylor, the Water Poet’s, “Anagrams and Sonnets,” fol. 
1630:— 

“ He that’s a mizer all the yeere beside 
Will revell now, and for no cost will snaro, 

A poxe hang sorrow, let the world go slide, 

Lot’s eate and drinko, and cast away all care.” 

P. 228, note (a). Add:—By “ Brach Merrimau,—the 
poor cur is emboss’d,” kc. is meant, Couple Merriman 
with a female hound,—the poor cur is, &c. So in the next 
line, “and couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d brach.” 

P. 229, note (a). “ Sinclo to this line. Sinclo,” kc. 

Read : “ Sinklo to this line. Sinklo,” kc. 

P. 233. 1 — wis, it is not half way to her heart. 

Dele the hj'phen. 

P. 239. “Mu mind presumes, for his oxen good, and 
yours." Mr. Collier’s annotator, adopting a suggestion of 
Theobald's, (see Nichols’s Illustrations, Vol. II. p. 334,) 
reads, “ — for his oxen good, and ours.” 

F. 246. “In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints," kc. 
—Read: “ arras counterpoints,” &c. 

P. 264. “ What / up and down, carv’d like an apple 
tart J ” Read : “ What up and down, carv’d like an applo 
tart! ” 

P. 266, note (c). I am now partly of opinion that 

expect here means, attend, pay attention, and that tho 
passage should be pointed thus,—“I cannot tell. Ex¬ 
pect 1 they are busied,” &c. Tho word occurs with this 
sonso apparently in Jonson’s Masque of “Time Vindi¬ 
cated.” 


Hark I it is Love begins to Time. Expect. [J/umV] 


, n0t ° Perhft P s . aft er all, the old text is right, 

but the two words have been inadvertently ma de into 
therefore, sir, as surance,” i.e. as proof. 


u i.e 
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p 073 “ 1 I> three are marri«l, but yon two ;T ^' n0 

Of “A in this P ,MC ' t ' , :S nC S“A Sopor'Sonct, 

^X T a r >- 

No sure, Sir, I have «p«l me. 

The lover then goes on in answer to say, 

“ It is a woman's honestie „ 

To keep her promise faithluii). 

Kino John. 

°Jo^rcr b r », h Cr 

grandson for her own guilt. 
b “ I have but tins to sa>» 

That he’s not only plagued for her sin. 

But God hath made her sin and her t I =, 

On this removed issue : plaguedl for^hcr 
And with [or by] her plaguo-her sin . bis mj try 

Her iniurv—the beadlo to her sin. 

All [isj punished in the person of this chili, 

And all for her; a plague upon her. 

p - T-' 

in" ^ it - £ 

bride at her wedding' MaTnot Constance by 

hanging loose over 1 ^ alMmldo J£ 7 t0 this custom ? 

“— a new untrimmed bnae, > *« lcr Eliza* 

Peacham in describing the' became into the 

beth with the Palsgrave says that the bru io ca ^ Aflir( 

chapell with a coronet of pearlo on h jrh , „ 

dishevelled and hanging down °vcr h°r shoulders. 
iai c, too, “ Taucred and Gismunda, Act v. oc. 

“ So let thy tresses flaring in the wind w 

Untrimmed hang about thy bared neck. f M 
P. 303, note (b). “ Against the thing thou near'd, 

q p ry S18 S note(a) b) “ Whose confidential parley." Ra?Jj«J 

‘Pi ten yol, sir, by the 

remarked that Shakespeare had hcro probably ini lu u ^ 

XwMh 0 e sou. 

*iX£$: D—n on these Pcef 0 ~ the 
writer speaking of “ White and Black Souls, oosoryes. 

“ Of theso characters tho number was uniform d - 
each, but sometimes they are denominated «»v>d wH 
■ dampnyd Sowlcs,' instead of white and black. Ana 
tho same work wc meet with, ^ „ 

“ Itm payd to iij whyto sollys „ 

4i I tin navel to iij blako sollys .,111 

“ Itm formakyng and mendyngo of thoblakko soules 

hoso „ 

“ p’d for blakyng tho sollys fassys. 

Ibid, note (cl. Add tho following example from Florio’s 
“ World© of Wordcs.” “ Ruffaro, to rifle, to skamble. 

P 321. note (e). Johnson is right. Florio after explain¬ 
ing For agio to mean fodder, &c., says it had anciently tho 
eonso of Fuora, which is out, abroad, forth, <fcc. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

T. 358. In somo of tho early copies of this edition, a 
part of Bottom’s speech runs, ‘ Ladies, fair ladies , 1 


would >rish you, °m- feSTadie" I would, 

^^or^Jdt.ue^yiu/or, 1 would entreat you, 

"««» * rt tra " S,aWd ^ 1 

Dole applied. induces me to bclievo that the 

JSSKTiTMr.MUeFs annotator, mentioned In tho 

-» to “ r ' 

should now adhere,‘^“,7love. ' 

Mr. Colliers attempt to " ub ^‘ a 0 ^n K^hTnd Marlowe's 
iog means by reference to a pa^ag g tho p ucnlo 

“Dido, Queenof Carth^e v h i c ] ft d.” is a signal 

° f Tho’p^ th^ooriginal Ajd. thus - 
"bom nymphs 

And wanton mermaids court tnee wiui „ 

And wwanly Ss nn obvious misprint for “~«fe 

’'‘Trn “ For, ly Ooj gracious, golden, 

For' gLs, I would "now road with tho second foho, 

“streams.” Mercha1IT 0 F VENICE. 

P ' P°419, note (n), » For wd^^ a^. ruay 

mean , for fear of interruption. So in lung 

1L SC ’ 4 “ Delivered letters spite of intermission.” 

P. 421. “ Horn true a gentleman you sctul rcliej. 

Sec noto (d), p. 342, Vol. I. „ 

P 425 “ A woollen bagpipe. 

Mr.'Collier’s annotator reads, bo says', 

Dyco adopts tho chango . f U(n hagp i pt 1 
*«ever used sucb an expressiuu » . . 0 f a 

Might ho not, with 8C0 Massingers 

woollen lute, or a woollen fiddle t om 
play of “ Tho Maid of Honour, Act IV. be. » 

“ Walks sho on woollen Jeet i 


P. 479. 
read:— 


Richard the Second. 

“ 0real Duke of Lancaster, come to thee," 
“ I come to thee.” 


Henry the Fourth. Paht 1. 

P.508. For “Edward Mortimer,” Road: “'Edmund 

Mortimer , » • . j n •• insert 

P.511. After, 11 spent with cryxng-bnng x n, msen. 

^ P. 525. For “Or prisoners ransom," Read: “Of 

prisoners ransom." , ( , 

P. 531, noto (b). Add : perhaps correctly, see 

Woman is a Weathercock,” Act I. be. L . 

“ But did that little old dried neat’s tongue, that eel-skin 

P. 534. S “ The likeness of a fat old mam’’ Wo Aj> uU 
read as in tho quarto, “ the likeness of an old fat man. 

P. 540, noto (o). Add: It meant to mur or mime: 
thus, in Grccno’s “ Quip for an u pstart Oourtier: \ 

card your boor (if you sco your posts beginning.to got 
drunk! half small half strong. Again, in Hackluyts 
Voyages, Vol. II. p.489 :-“Thcv drinko milko, or warmo 
blood; and for the most part card them both togothor. ^ 
P. 631, noto (1). For “ Aiiindu.',” read “Asunotus. 
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Merry Wives of Windsor. 

P. Go0, note (a). The emendation of “physician” for 
trecisian is really Theobald’s. (See Nichols’s Illustrations. 
fol. II. p. 274.) 

P. G53, noto (o). An antithesis was possibly intended 
between firmly and frailty. The meaning being,—“ Who 
thinks himself 60 secure on what is a most brittlo found¬ 
ation.” 

P. 665, note (a). Add: The meaning being—I sec what 

S ou wovdd be if Fortune were as bountiful to you as 
'attire lias been. 

VOL. II. 

All’s Well that Ends Well. 


P. 18. “ Where hope is coldest, and despair most fits .” 
Mr. Collier assigns the emendation “jits" for shifts to a 
MS. correction in Lord Ellesmere’s folio, 1623, but it is duo 
to Theobald. (See Nichols’s Illustrations, Vol. II. p. 343.) 

P. 23, note (a). For “Act V. Sc. 2,” read “ Act V. 

lie. 5. 

P. 40, note (a). I believe now the old text is correct; 
made, in the sense of being fortunate, is a very common 
expression, even at this day. 

King Henry the Finn. 

P. 87, note (a). “ Nook-shotten isle,” means, in fact, 
an isle spawned in a comer. ShoUen-herrina is a herring 
that has spawned his roe. “ Here comes Romeo without 
his roo.—“Romeo and Juliet," Act II. Sc. 4. 

Act b I 1 Sc n °l t t-! f ^ S ° “ the “ Tamin S of the Shrew,” 

“ Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perish, Tranio, 

II / achieve not this youug modest girl.” 

Again in “ The Malcontent,” Act V. Sc. 4 
“ Slave take thy life: 

Wert thou defenc’d, through blood and wounds 
iho sternest horror of a civil fight. 

Would I atchieve thee/ 1 

R 02. Prefix “Cho,” to the first line. 

P. 108. Prefix “ Cho,” to the fu*t line. 

Pericles. 

prS.”‘‘ l00k 0/ P raias " ^ad: "11" 

cornin'.^ ,mrd Bead: '« Hi, U aTi 

cJi'£" If HJ, ou ’ scrat ch out of the 

"llrC 1 ° f ,0rt3 ‘ 

i n for Measures,’’ Act 

mont of lord Angelo Satl/f’ 1111 n , ow i n t,,c govem- 

ng0lo > came not to an undoubtful proof.” 

Twelfth Night; or, What you Will. 

due to- Stpte 113 authorship, is 

the words as and ass ‘w™ m • i? hi8 T feebl ° pun upon 
tract called, “A PH* ° ^°, ke * . I , t occurs in a raro 

have been pnnt^d alut?K-° IanCholy; ’ SUpposcd 10 

001110 Up int0 a bi g b er roome.” 

Valeri,” was^uS^^,^, 1 ?} meanin ? of r “ 1 all 

Tlio cant tom fo? ? am ready for any drink.” 

•caters; and tc?“hm?f w 0n3 ’ m Sha hespearo , s time, was 
10 h^athe in your t catering” •• Henry IV.” 


lrvii 

Pt. I. Act II. Sc. 5, meant to tako breath whde drinking. 
See Taylor s (The Water Poet, “ Drinko and welcome, or 
tho famous history of the most part of Drinkes iu use in 
Create Britaine and Ireland ; with an especial Declaration 
of the Potency, Vertue, and Operation of our English Ale : 
with a description of all sorts of Waters,” &c. 

Henry tite Sixth. Part I. 

P. 2S8, noto (c). Add: which he took from Theobald. 
See Nichols’s Illustrations, Vol. II. p. 452. 

P. 289, note (a). Add : which we owe, not to Mr. Col¬ 
lier’s annotator, but to Theobald. See Nichols’s Illustra¬ 
tions, Vol. II. p. 414. 

P. 320, note (a). Lilher indisputably signified lazy, slug- 
gish. Sec North’s Plutarch. (Life of Sertorius) “— ho 
saw that Octavius was but a slow and lilher man.” See 
also Flono in voce “ Badalone.” And compare “ Why then 
give way dull clouds, to my quick curses.” “ Richard 
the Third,” Act I. Sc. 2. 

* 5 ote ( a )- But F et seo “Richard the Third,” 

Act I. Sc. 3 


“ O princely Buckingham, I’ll kiss thy hand, 

In sign of league and amity with thee.” 

Henry the Sixth. Part II. 

P. 3C2, note (a). So in “Julius Caesar,” Act I. Sc. 2 
“ Brutus had rather be a villager. 

Than to repute himself a son of Romo 
Under these hard conditions. 1 ' 

Timon of Athens. 

P. 500, note (a). For “own ault," read “own fault.” 
kJ\502, noto (a). I now prefer, “let him make his 

28 ? IMS of??,; 

^^srssif Water Poet ' s 

King Richard the Third. 

thffifJ hnZf b ft°f traitois ” Mr. Collier, upon 
d ° ds , the emendation ” as indisputable 

Zti? Vi 1 

See also, “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” Act I. Sc. 1 •— P 
“ That honour which shall bate his scythe’s keen edge." 

Measure for Measure. 

follo '™e “tract from Markham’s 

a raan sh0 wi/ “ 

’oilier can adducefn fa“ur o? tfc t deSI ? ite .. of n11 Mr ’ 
word. In proof of this take tho 13 th ° gonume 

quotations:- tbo followui S unanswerable 

“ It would becomo mo hotter than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies ” 

“ This clonng with brn sSiS'^ IIL Sc ’ ’’ 

" 1 wm — •** «* cou'r r /^iT„^^'.. 2 - 

t " Thus cunning,. .toXjrfthhft erf ’ » *«• 

her thoughts.”—W arner' Albion^pj’nyPand!' COncoavoi 



txvi'n 
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?. 637 not** <2). For “ £6 13*. 4 d.," read " £16 13«. id." 
and for " £33 6s. 8 d.," read " £133 6s. 8 d." 

Kino Henry the Eicnin. 

F 650 “ Things, that are known alike, kc. Mr. Collier 

claims for his "corrector” the merit of reading here,-- 
“Things that are known belike, kc. but the substitution 
was mado first by Theobald. See Nichols’s Illustrate, 

VoL II. p.459. 

P. 654, noto (a). “ As first good company. W e should, 

I think, read: 11 As feast, good company. H 

P. 693, noto (a). Tho reading of culpable, for " capable, 
which Mr. Collier assigns to his annotetor, was 1 find 
onginallv proposed by 'fheobald. See Nichols s Illustra¬ 
tions, VoL II. p. 468.; 

CYMBELINE. 

p. 712. After, “Pays dear for my offences," insert 

r|. • 

P. 719, noto (b). For “number'd in the sense, Read ; 
u cumber’d in the sense." 

YOL. III. 

King Lear. 

P. 5S, noto (h). For, “ misprint for * but,' ” Read : “ mis¬ 
print for * not.’ ” „ . . 

P. 69, noto (d). I now believe “sovereignty, a misprint 

for " sovereignly .” . , 

P. 90, noto (c). I should prefer, “ Wantomzeth thou at 

trial Madam l" 

P. 114. For, “ se'st thou this object, KentJ Read; 

" see’st thou this object, Ktnt l" 

COUIOLANUS. 

1>. 136, noto (a). " Take only the following examples,' 

from plays which that gentleman must be familiar with. 
Read : "— must be acquainted with. 

P.146. For “scarfs and handkerchief" Read: “scarfs 
and handkerchiefs.” 

P. 156, noto (b). Sco Shirley’s "Bird in a Cage,’ for a 
similar obscure uso of tho word :— 

“ Or for some woman’s lenity accuse 
That fair creation.” 

P. 161. After “ my unbarbed," insert (/). 

P. 169. For, “think our fellows are asleep," Read : “ I 
think our fdloics are asleep.' 

Winter’s Tale. 

p. 209, noto (a). After “Pliny," add: Natural History. 
P. 229, noto (b). So in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” Act 

IV. So. 15: , , 

“ — gentle, hear me. 

P. 241, noto (a). Add : Sometimes this state was called 
handling: thus in tho " London Prodigal" Ay, but ho 
U now in hucster’s handling lor {i.e. lor fear of) running 

away.” „ 

p 250. In tho lino " Would I were dead, but that, <Lc. 

Dclo tho first comma. 

Noto (a). In addition to tho examples given in this 
note, tho following from Florio’s "World of Words 
deserves to l>o quoted. " Poss'io morire, an oath much 
used, as wo say, 1 would I were dead, I pray (Jod I dye, 
may I dye." 

Troii.us and Cressida. 

p 272. “ but, when the planets 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander," Ac, 

Was Shatcospcar in this place thinking of a passage in 
Hooker’s lx>ok " Concoming Laws, kc." ? " If celestial 

spheres should forget their wonted motions, ami by 
irregular volubility turn themselves any way as it might 


=2?Sa?S|-s¥i£ r i5fi 

themselves by disorders and confused mixtures, 
breatho out their last gasp, &c. &c. 

Hamlet. 

P. 335. For, “ jrray thee stay with us,” Read : “ 1 P ra y 

thee stay icith ut? . ^ 

P. 341, note (a). Add: So in Spenser’s Faerie Queue, 

b. i. c. iii. s. 30 :— 

“ A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre. 

P 358 noto (b>. Another example of tho phrase occurs 
in a letter from Thomas Wilkes to the Earl of Leicester, 
under the date 1586 (Eger ton MS. W .British Mu- 
snim ) -—"I am arrived hero in such a timo and sea o/ 
troubles and it is employed by Spenser in the laene 

Quecne, b. vi. c. ix. s. 31: 

" With storms of fortune and tempestuous fate, 

In seas of troubles, and of toylesome painc. 

P. 396, noto (a). For “ no lory:" read " no glory.” 

Julius C.esar. 

P. 416, note (a). If the old text required further con¬ 
firmation it would bo supplied by tho following couplet 
from Daniel’s " Vanity of Fame 

" Is this tho walke of all your wide renownm 
This little point, this scarce discerned lie f 
P. 418, note (b). Compare likewise (which put this 
interpretation beyond doubt) tho following toos Sir 
Philip Sydney, quoted by Harington in his Anost 

(Orlando Furioso):— 

" Not toying kynd, nor cnuslesly unkynd, 

Not stirring thoughts, nor yet denying nglit. 

Not spying faults, nor in plain errors blynd. 

Never hard hand, nor ever rams to light. 

P. 436, noto (b). So also in the Faerie Qucene, b. i. 
c. i., ii., s. -0. tt — ] an d 

Dronko up his life." 


Macbeth. 


P. 476. “ Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair. 

Query, upfixt That temptation whoso horrid imago fixes 
my unstable hair, and shakes my seated heart. 

P. 477. " The swiftest wing of recompense is slow, Ac. 

Tlio substitution of wind for "wing” in this lino, which 
Mr. Collier credits his " annotator” with, was first proposod 
by Popo. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

P. 543. For, " Enthron'd 'n the market-place Read : 
“ Enthron'd C the market-place." 

P. 547. For, “ and therefore have: ’’—Read: “ and there¬ 
fore have wo." „ 

P.6S0. Yor,“ My countries high pyramids my gibbet : — 

Read: “My countnfs high pyramidcs my gibbtt. 

Titus Andronicus. 

P. 609. For, “The snake ics rolled:"— Read: “ Tlu 
snake lies rolled." 

Otiif.llo. 

P. 675. note (*). After " First folio," insert: “ your.” 
P. 687, lino 35. For, “ Oth. Whal J what" Read 
“Oth. W hat J whal t" 


SHAKESPEARE’S WILL . 1 

FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE OFFICE OF THE PREROGATIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY 

Vicesimo quinto die Martii , 2 Anno Regni Domini nostn Jacobi nunc Regis Angehce, &c. dearno quarto, el 

Scotioe xlix 0 . Annoque Domini 1616. 


T. W"" Shackspeare 

In the name of god. Amen! I William Shackspeare of Stratford 
upon Avon, in the countie of warr. gant, in perfect health and 
memorie, god be praysed! doe make and Ordayne this my last will 
and testament in manner and forme followeing; That ys to saye. 
First I Comend mv Soule into the handes of god my Creator, hoping 
and assuredlie beleeving, through thonelie merites of Jesus Chnste 
my Saviour, to be made partaker of lyfe everlastinge. and my bodye 
to the Earth whereof yt ys made. Item. I Gyve and bequeath unto 
my Daughter Judyth, One hundred and Fyftie poundes of lawfull 
English money, to be paied unto her in manner and forme 
followeing, That ys to saye, One hundred poundes in discharge of 
her marriage portion within one yeare after my deceas, with 
consideracion after the Rate of twoe Shillinges in the pound for soe 
long tyme as the same shalbe unpaied unto her after my deceas, and 
the Fyftie poundes Residewe thereof, upon her Surrendnng of or 
gvving of such sufficient Securitie as the overseers of this my Will 
sha uke of to Surrender or graunte All her estate and Right that 
shaU discend or come unto her after my desceas, or that shee nowe 
hath, of in or to one Copiehold tenemente with thappurtenaunces 
lyeing and being in Stratford upon Avon aforesaied. in the saied 
rounty of warr. being parcell or holden of the mannour of 
Rowington, unto my Daughter Susanna Hall, and her heires for 
ever. Item, I Gyve and bequeath unto my saied Daughter Judith 
One hundred and Fyftie Poundes more, if shee. or Anie issue of her 

Si y ?rT att ‘be*? j lhree y^ares next ensueing the Da.e 
of the Date of this my Will, during which tyme my executours to 
paie her consideracion from my deceas according to the Rate 

hSfcS** ^k d ,f she d ?. e w,thln the tearme without issue of 

Hun&i> the !? m L w,11 /!> and [.Dee gvve and bequeath One 
Hundred Poundes thereof to my Neece Elizabeth Hall, and the 

mJsiiter'Slf 10 « fou '5 tl J by my ex3 cutours during the lief of 
*y\ ane Harte - 3nd th e use and proffitt thereof Cominge 

M,ed ?f. ter i 0 ™' and aft « r her deceas the slid 
L n f “ ma “ e Amongst the children of my saied Sister Equallie 
i ta J?f De »'7 dad A . mo ?? t ‘hem; But if my saied Daughter Judith be 
SZSf S‘ thend °f/ he ^ed three Yeares. or ante yssueofhS 

if' and 806 1 Devise and bequeath the saied 
Hundred and fyftie Poundes to be sett out by myaecutors^ 

f ° r the test benefitt of her and her issue, a^d the stock not 

Baron, but my wil ys. that she shall have the consideracion 
S Ltt nt ° during her 1,ef ’ and after heXe£ Jhe 
K Arne a nd S tXr" pa,ed to . her ^.Idren, if she 

shall attthendof the iS id ^ she 

shall make suchainrL™ P i.? halbe pa,ed 8uch husbond as 

“K elle,h - for her 

IThom^rH V art n anftiX h pl| n H i er l hree 80nnes - William Harte, 
P a 'ed P ° 5 U ? dcS A f* cce - be 

hequeath unto the saied EluabeTh HaT^Ml mv U n T’ f and 

brrxJ silver and gilt hah fkat^ P* ate - except my 

km. I gyve and bequeth^n^th^p 6 att e <P this my wilf 
tennpoundes;toMr^homaqr^mk 6 P °°e e of Stratford aforesaied 

Esquler, Fyve pounds and ^ S „ W ?, rd: Thoma8 Russell, 

"«t. in the countie oV warr C # M of the Bor ough of 

shillinges and Eight pence, to ^ S^th^YeTelSr 8 ^ 


sheets of pap? r fastened »n he .k encal hand of that Period, on three 

at the bottom of the first andH^ *k P Tbe P®* 1 ’ 8 name is signed 
by me WUliam Shakspeare^’U nea/tk 001 ' vfjn hl ? f ! nal 8, »? n ature. 
Malone was of opinion thatheai^Il r V‘ ddl l° f tbe third sheet. 
‘ be hand grew gradually weakef'h?.^® ,ast 8heet fir8t . and that 
Pages. The worth printed in riok 8,g ? ,ng the “""d and first 
are interlined P nted ,n ItaUcs are those which in the original 

J wri tten Januarii 

Onginally and 


Deceas. Item. I gyve and bequeath to Hamlet C Sadler xxvi" vnj d to 
buy him A Ringe; to William Raynoldes. gent xxvi“ vnj d . to bu\him 
A Hinge . to my godson William Walker xx* in gold; to Anthonye 
Nashe. gent xxvi* vuj d ; and to Mr John Nashe. xxvi* viij d and to 
my Fellowes John Hemynges. Richard Burbage, and Henry 
C undell -xxvi vnj A peece. to buy them nnges Item. I Gyve, will 
bequeath, and devise, unto my daughter Susanna Hall, for better 
enabling of her to performe this my will, and towardes the 
performans thereof. All that Capital messuage or tenemente. with 
thappurtenances, in Stratford aforesaid. Called the new place 
thanm'.rt n0We Dwe ' and two Messuages or tenementes. with 

w,i£, P n 7kT a ^ nCeS V SC r o a 1 ' 'y ei ? gl and in Henley-streete. 
^iki tb n of Stratford aforesaied; And all my barnes 

teSln S tA»° rC k ha * rdeS ' gardens ' btndes, tenementes, and heredi- 
whatso cver. scituat. lyeing. and being, or to be had. 

vSaies d F,^M CeyVe l' ° r ta , ken - w' thln the ^wnes. Hamletes, 
S Rf.'ck l d 1 3n a K°I ,nde ® of Stratford upon Avon. Oldstrat- 
S?n« B r 0pt0n, * an ^ yVelcombe, or in anie of them, in the said 

thann»rt° f WarT And alsoe A ** that messuage or tenemente. with 
thappurtenaunces. wherein One John Robinson dwelleth.scituat 

ind a'l| dn » d k be ‘ ng ‘ T ‘a® blackfners in London nere the Wardrobe' 
and all other my landes. tenementes, and herediUmentes what' 

^dhTh T0 have and 10 hold All and singular the saied premisses 

r,HnL h »k a PP urte f nau nces, unto the saied Susanna Hall, for and 

inne nf h hpS e °!?.® tural1 hef; and aft * r her deceas to the first 

Xe of the fi W [ U £ e ySS , uei 5. g ®> and to the heires Males of the 
bodie of the saied first Sonne lawfully yssueinge- and for defalt of 

8Ucb ' s ? ue - the second Sonne of her bJdie lawTuilie Ssue.nge and 
to the heires males of the bodie of the said Second Sonne lawfully 

Eofthrited Sutnn^l^ S eireS - 10 the third ^nne of the 
l/rf °'V? e ff'od Susanna Lawfulhe yssueinge, and to the heires 

males of the bodie of the saied third sonne lawfullie yssuemg And 

M t e Sam , e K M<i h* tKc 

- ‘ sute, and Seaventh sonnes of her bodv lawfully 

ssueinge one after Another, and to the heires Males of tfte bodies of 
the said Fourth fifth, Sixte, and Seaventh sonnes lawfulhe 

^r ,nB t ,n .k SUC > manner as Yt is before Lymitted to be and 
Remaine to the first, second, and third Sonns of her bodie and to 

£ b H d “ 

Daughter jud,th' e a y nd U the K hmres Mafef if'her^bUS^a^fuHiS 

soever' Sff* ^ ^ 17- 

mmm 

By me William Shakspeare. 

dm °'* c °™ 


cancelled : “to Ik sett out for h^r withuTon' 086 ^' o Ut afterwar( is 
by my executours with thadvise and d fm.i' e8 r e after my deceas 
her best profitt, until her marriage and kn °.k my overscers - for 
increase thereof to be paied unto her * h h ° Same with thl ‘ 

7 7 hl8 sentence was orimnallv onlv hor 
Instead of Hamlett Softer, M, ~ * 

written. 

8 Seale was originally written 


"iy only her. 

Mr Richard Tyler thelder. was first 
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THE 



This play, indisputably one of the earliest complete productions of Shakespeare’s mind 
yas first printed in the folio of 1G23, where, owing to the arbitrary manner in which the 
dramas are disposed, it is preceded hy The Tempest, assuredly one of the poet’s latest 
creatmn. Some of the incidents in The Two Gentle,nen of Verona, Steevens conjectures, 
were taken from S.dney’s Arcadia (Book I. Chapter vi.), where Pyrocles consents to lead 
he Helots; but the amount of Shakespeare’s obligations to this source does not appear 
o be cons'derable Per a portion of the plot he was unquestionably indebted to the epi ode 

; f e F m ’ “7 S ° ° f M ° n,CmaXOr ’ a WOrk ^ Spain towards 

the end of the seventeenth century, and which exhibits several incidents, and even some 

„TjT m nfT 0a f 1 tHat ^ ° f ‘ he ** "Inch treats of t. ’ loves of P,ZI 

b " T “ Wer0 traus iations, one by Bartholomew Yong, the other 

ot^f p 1° ° " “ Str ° nS P ' 0bability ’ ** Shakespeare d iZ 

M me - f r e ' S , 5t0,y fr ° m an ° tll<,r S ° UrCe ’ name ,y•' “The History of Felix and 

the Da ’f p UC1 P ayed . bef0r ° the Queen at G ‘ aa nwich in 1584.+ Be this as it may 
• ory o Proteus and Julia so closely corresponds with that of Felix and Feb 

rss: 

»o' ?* “ r ti * pi * j - 

he subsequently fixed t daf f t meD ° f Vei ° na to ,,1C ^ 1595 ; but 

“ The I Tf, f 15 “ Cb<,nge *“* be b “ -P> a -d : 

to the year 15oI: ’ i,lduced mc ascribe this play 

‘ “ ~ S° wonder ’ d that your lordship 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at home ; 

Whde other men, of slender reputation, 

£ut forth their sons to seek preferment out: 

Some, to the van, to try their fortune there; 

Some, to discover islands far auay.' 

“ Shakespeare, as lias been often observed, «-i VC s to almost « vot 

?■ - ,k “ 5h *- * '■*»»■ - 

Tllf* 1. .. ^ 


but from his “ Preface to , d l publt ^ d until 15C8; 
learn that it was wri.t divc " learned gentlemen,” we 
^ me finished - hp V®” m * ny year> before - bath lyen 

^ore/' t fuVr n r ark8 ’ “ H ° race ’ 8 -I* yeere, 

these Paine* ^ifondv^^JIflZ 1 have excused 

‘here for his own pleasure Ea Q ui er, who heere and 

«*of Spanish infiTnZh Undcr8tood ' hath »P*ly turned 

h»d also made an ahSK * !T e leaves that ,iked him best, 
maae an absolute and complete translation of all the 


S * that countrey, and 

learned and good par! i r T ’ accom > ,anied "itli other 
heard translate these Booi ’ ^ ° f 8,1 ° thers *»"* ever I 
to be embraced.” Thomas ^ ””■*** a,,d ' vor, hiest 

us, was published two or tl*° *' crsi0n ' ^r. Farmer informs 

••But.” he add S v ri j r rs before ,i,at ° f 

published entirely." ’ ” persuaded « "as never 

t See Cunningham’s “ Hovels at Court,” p. i 89 . 

r> 



PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


was thinking of England, where voyages, for the purpose of d.covenn, aland, far am , 
were at this time much prosecuted. In 1595, Sir Walter Raleigh undertook a voyage to the 
island of Trinidado, from which he made an expedition up the river Oronoquo to drover Gu.ana. 

Sir Humphry Gilbert had gone on a similar voyage of discovery the preceding year. 

« The particular situation of England in 1595, I had supposed, might have suggested the line 
above quoted-' Some, to the warn,’ Ac. In that year it was generally believed that he 
Spaniards meditated a second invasion of England with a much more powerful and better- 
appointed Armada than that which had been defeated in 15SS. Soldiers were lev.ed with great 
diligence and placed on the seaeoasts, and two great fleets were equ.pped-one to encounter the 
enemy in the British seas ; the other to sail to the West Indies, under the command of Hawkms 
and Drake, to attack the Spaniards in their own territories. About the same time, also, Elizabeth 
sent a considerable body of troops to the assistance of King Henry IV. of France wdio had 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with the English queen, and had newly declined 
war against Spain. Our author, therefore, we sec, had abundant reason for both the lines 

before us:— 

‘ Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there ; 

Some, to discover islands far away. 

.. Amonw the marks of love, Speed in this play (Act II. Scene 1) enumerates the walking alone, 

< like one That had the pestilence.’ In the year 1593, there had been a great plague, which 
carried off near eleven thousand persons in London. Shakespeare was undoubtedly there at that 
time, and his own recollection might, I thought, have furnished him with this image. But since 
my former edition, I have been convinced that these circumstances by no means establish the 
date I had assigned to this play. When Lord Essex went in 1591, with 4,000 men, to assist 
Henry IV. of France, we learn from Sir Robert Carey’s Memoirs, p. 59, that he was attended 
by many volunteers; and several voyages of discovery were undertaken about that very time by 
Raleigh, Cavendish, and otheis. There was a considerable plague in London in 1583.” 

Mr. Knight surmises that this play, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Pericles, and Titus Andronicus, were written between 158o 
and 1591; and we agree with him that this is a more probable division of the poet’s labours, 
than ascribing to him the power of producing seventeen plays,—and such plays 1—in seven 

years. 


persons Represented. 


Puke of Milan, father of Silvia. 

Valentine, j Gentlemen of Verona. 

Proteus, ) 

Antonio, father of Proteus. 

Tiiurio, a foolish rival to Valentine. 

Eolamour, agent for Silvia in her escape. 

Speed, a clownish servant to Valentine. 

Launce, servant to Proteus. 

SCEN E.—Sometimes in Verona ; sometimes 
2 


Pantiiino, servant to Antonio. 

Host, with whom Julia lodges in Milan. 
Outlaws. 

Julia, a lady of Verona, beloved by Proteus. 
Silvia, beloved by Valentine. 

Lucetta, waiting-woman to Julia. 

Servants, Musicians. 

in Milan ; and on the frontiers of Mantua. 




ACT I. 

SCENE I .—An open Place in Verona. 


Enter Valentine and Proteus. 

Val. Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus 
ttome-keeping youth have ever homely wits ; b 
VV er t not affection chains thy tender days 
the sweet glances of thy honour’d love, 

1 rather would entreat thy company, 
lo see the wonders of the world abroad, 
han, living dully sluggardiz’d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 
ut ' since thou lov’st, love still, and thrive there 

8 pelHng t ^ S p ro Ti![° ll , K l‘° u , t the °, ld copy (folio 162.1), the anci 
“ Ourancestols 1 ” Mni« hlC V Wa3 J>rolhcu *< >« invariably adopt 
letter A into Srone? ° t bscr '’. es -V w / re fond of introducing 

even to this dav t0 wb jch ‘t does not belong: and he 

Improperly Anthony .. common Chns tian name, Antony, is writ 

Milton^Comus*— ® teevens ha9 noted the same play of word: 
3 ' 


Even as I would, when I to love boo-in. 

Pro. Wilt tliou he gone? Sweet Valentine, 
adieu! 

Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, seest 
borne rare note-worthy object in thy travel: 

\\ ish me partaker in thy' happiness, 

\\ hen thou dost meet good hap: and in thy danger, 
It ever danger do environ thee, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 

For I will be thy bead's-man,' Valentine. 

al. And on a love-book pray for my success? 


C BeadVm.n 7 W their ua '". e (hence.” r 

another. Brad', in An^loS^xon !* °" C . who ofrcrs U P prayers for 
one', bead,,” means to sav a,Un f a » ,ra > er - “ Tl > count 

atteolion during „, is 'S'Z&StJ* 


I) 


2 





ACT i ] 


p„o. Upon some book I love, I’ll pray for thee. 
Val. That’s on some shallow story ot deep lo\e, 
IIow young Leander cross'd the Hellespont.* 
p R o. That’s a deep story of a deeper love ; 

For he was more than over shoes in love. _ 

Val. ’T is true ; for 6 you are over boots in love, 

A.iid vet you never sworn the Hellespont. 

Pro. Over the boots? nay, give me not the 

boots.(1) 

Val. No, I will not, for it boots thee nob 
Pro ™ hat • 

Val. To be in love, where scorn is bought with 

Coy looks with heart-sore sighs; one fading 
moment’s mirth, 

With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 

If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain ; 

If lost, why then a grievous labour won; 

However,® but a folly bought with wit, 

Or else a wit by folly vanquished. 

Pro. So, by your circumstance, you call me too . 

Val. So, by your circumstance/ I fear, you 
prove. 

Pro. ’T is love you cavil at; I am not love. 
Val. Love is your master, for he masters you: 

And he that is so yoked by a fool, 

Methinks should not be chronicled for wise. 

Pro. Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker® dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

Val. And writers say, as the most forward bud 

Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly; blasting in the bud, 

Losing his verdure even in the prime, 

And all the fair effects of future hopes. 

But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, 

That art a votary to fond desire ? 

Once more adieu: my father at the road ^ 
Expects my coming, there to sec me shipp’d. 

Pro. And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. 
Val. Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take our 
leave. 

To Milan let me hear from thee by letters, 

Of thy success in love, and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend; 

And I likewise will visit thee with mine. 


_ , [SCENE I. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

Pro All happiness bechance to thee in Milan . 
Val As muck to you at borne ! and so, faro- 

well \- Exit Valent1XE * 

Pro. Hester honour hunts, I after love: 

He leaves his friends to dignify them —, 

I leave' myself, my friends, and all for love. 

Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphos d me , 

Made me neglect my studies, lose my ♦» me * 

War with good counsel, set the world at nought, 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with 

thought. 


Enter Speed. 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you: Saw you my 

Pro. But now he parted hence, to embark for 
Alilan 

" Speed. Twenty to one then he is shipp’d already; 
And I have play’d the sheep * in losing him. 

Pro. Indeed a sheep doth very often stray, 

An* if the shepherd be awhile away. 

Speed. You conclude that my master is a shep¬ 
herd then, and I a sheep ? h 
Pro. I do. 

Speed. Why, then my horns are Ins horns, 

whether I wake or sleep. 

Pro. A silly answer, and fitting well a sheep. 

Speed. This proves me still a sheep. 

Pro. True ; and thy master a shepherd. 

Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumstance. 
Pro. It shall go hard but I ’ll prove it by 

another. , , , 

Speed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not 

the sheep the shepherd; but I seek my master, 

and my master seeks not me: therefore, I am 

no sheep. . . . , 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd, 

the shepherd for food follows not the sheep, 

thou for wages followest thy master, thy master 

for wages follows not thee: therefore, thou art 

a sheep. 

Speed. Such another proof will make me cry 
baa. 

Pro. But dost thou hear? gav st thou my 
letter to Julia? 

Speed. Ay, sir; I, a lost mutton, gave your 


ulslinp of either fifty or a hundred and fifty beads, on each of 

which i* repeated a short prayer. • j 

a How young Leander crou'd the Hellcspont.l This is believed 
to have reference to the poem of Musaiu*, entitled, “ Hero and 
1 randrr • ” but as Marlowe’s translation of this piece, though en¬ 
tered on the Stationer*’ book* in 1593, was not published till 1598, a 
probability is raised that Shakespeare tpok hi* allusion from 
a classical source. The commentator*, however, prefer the sup¬ 
position that he saw Marlowe's version in MS. 
t> For pou are <>xcr boots in /ore,—] for appears to be a misprint, 

perhaps instead of oml or but. 
c llowrrcr,— 1 That is, any way. 

<1 So, by your circumstance.—1 Malone says, '‘circumstance is 
used equivocally, it here mean* conduct; in the preceding line, 
circumstantial deduction.” 

•1 


(•) First folio, and. 

e The eating canker-) Allusions to the canker are common in 
the old writers. It i* mentioned both in Shakespeare s pl*> »■ 
his •• Sonnets," and in the " Rape of Lucrece. Topsell in his 
•• Serpents,’’ 1C0S, gives a dissertation which he heads, Of 

Caterpillars or Palmer-worms, called of some ^ a ' ,kc "' *}2ave» 
tells us, "They gnaw off and consume by eating J>oth leaves, 
boughs, and flowers, yea, and some fruits also, as I have oRen 

8C f n /leave C mp*W/,—] The original reads, " I love myself," which 

play'd the sheep-] In many English counties, a 
sheep is commonly pronounced a ship, even to this day. 

l> And 1 a iherpt] So the second folio, 1032. The first omits the 

article. 




ACT 1.1 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene ir 


letter to her, a laced mutton ; (2) and she, a laced 
mutton, gave me, a lost mutton, nothing for my 
labour! 

Pro. Here’s too small a pasture for such store 
of muttons. 

Speed. If the ground be overcharged, you 
were best stick her. 

Pro. Hay, in that you are astray ; a ’t were best 
pound you. 

Speed. Hay, sir, less than a pound shall serve 
me for carrying your letter. 

Pro. You mistake; I mean the pound, a pin¬ 
fold. 

Speed. From a pound to a pin ? fold it over 
and over, 

’T is threefold too little for carrying a letter to 
your lover. 

Pro. But what said she ? [Speed nods .] Did 
she nod ? b 
Speed. I. c 

Pro. Hod, I; why, that’s noddy. d 
Speed. You mistook, sir; I say she did nod: 
and you ask me if she did nod ; and I say, I. 

Pro. And that set together is—noddy. 

Speed. How you have taken the pains to set it 
together, take it for your pains. 

Pro. Ho, no, you shall have it for bearing the 
letter. ° 

Speed. "Well, I perceive I must be fain to bear 
with you. 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me ? 

Speed. Marry, sir, the letter very orderly;® 

having nothing but the word, noddy, for my pains. 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow 
purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief: 
what said she ? 

Speed. Open your purse, that the money, 

and the matter, may be both at once delivered. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains: what 
said she ? 

b e f PFED ’ s ' r » * ^liiik y° u hardly win 

Pro. Why ? Couldst thou perceive so much 
from her ? 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from 
ei > no, not so much as a ducat for delivering 
your letter: and being so hard to me that 
rought your mind, I fear she ’ll prove as hard 

bout 0/natt(/°n, n ' ,rs \ y; l Jt has been Imposed, to keep up tin's 
•heep ^“'hbles, that we should read a stray, i. e. a stray 

nodif Th il *l uer y- and the stage-direction, Spred 

what follow*?! 61 *. Theobald. The latter seems essential to 

to that in whLku 1 J ^.ventured to insert it at a different place 
mat m which it has hitherto been given. 

w bich thp rnni i. 8P r'll nB of the affirmative particle Ay, without 
d wl 1 Ptoteus would be unintelligible. 

but the The te is a gome at cards called Noddy, 

usion 1 * rather to the common acceptalion of Noddy, 


to you in telling 3’our mind. Give her no token 
but stones ; for she’s as hard as steel. 

Pro. What, said she nothing? 

Speed. Ho, not so much as — Tale (his for 
thy pains. To testify your bounty, I thank you, 
you have testern’d me ;( 3 ) in requital whereof 
henceforth carry your letters yourself: and so, sir 
I ’ll commend you to my master. 

Pro. Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from 
wrack ; 

Which cannot perish, having thee aboard, 

Being destin’d to a drier death on shore:— 

I must go send some better messenger; 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them from such a worthless post. 

[Exeunt. 


SCEHE II .—The same. Garden of Julia’s 

House. 


Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul. But say, Lucetta, now we are alone, 

Y ould’st thou then counsel me to fall in love ? 

Luc. Ay, madam; so you stumble not un- 
hcedfully. 

Jul. Of all the fair resort of gentlemen, 

That every day with parle encounter me, 

In thy opinion, which is worthiest love? 

Luc. Please you, repeat their names, I ’ll show 
my mind 

According to my shallow simple skill. 

Jul. \\ hat think’st thou of the fair sir 
Eglamour ? 

Luc. As of a knight well-spoken, neat and 
fine; 

But, were I you, he never should be mine. 

Jul. AV hat think’st thou of the rich Mereatio ? 

Luc. Well of his wealth ; but of himself, so so. 

Jul. What think’st thou of the gentle Proteus? 

Luc. Lord, Lord! to see what folly reigns in us! 

Jul. How now! what means this passion at 
his name ? 

Luc. Pardon, dear madam; ’t is a passing 
shame, 0 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 


™' ,i ?M St ,?, n ° odle - a s *mplcton. In •‘Wit’s Private Wealth," 1612 

h6r a - - - 

spelling, modcrly. From the words hraringXSr ui J U 
pams a quick wit and delivered, the humour appears ,o co’nsTst 
nL 'aml^ct 0 V'' 7 ' No,,eof «>«c editors have noticed 



Should censure * thus on lovely gentlemen. 

Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest ? 

Luc. Then thus: of many good I think lnm 
best. 

Jul. Your reason ? 

Luc. T have no other but a woman’s reason ; 

I think him so,—because I think him so. 

Jul. And wouldst thou have me cast my love 
on him ? 

Luc. Ay, if you thought your love not cast 
away. 

Jul. Why, he of all the rest hath never mov'd 
me. 

Luc. Yet he of all the rest, I think, best 
loves ye. 

Jul. Ilis little speaking shows his love but 
small. 

Luc. Fire, h that’s closest kept,burns most of all. 

Jul. They do not love, that do not show their 
love. 

Luc. 0, they love least, that let men know their 
love. 

Jul. T would I knew his mind. 

Luc. Peruse this paper, madam. 


Jul. To Julia,— Sav, from whom ? 

Luc. That the contents will show. 

Jul. Say, say ; who gave it thee? 

Luc. Sir Valentine’s page; and sent, 1 tlunK, 
from Proteus: 

Tie would have given it you, but I, being in the 


way, . . 

id in your name receive it; pardon the fault, 

I pray. 

Jul. Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker . c 
are you presume to harbour wanton lines? 
o whisper and conspire against my youth ? 
ow, trust me, ’t is an office of great worth, 
nd you an officer fit for the place, 
here, take the paper, sec it be return’d ; 

>r else return no more into my sight. 

Luc. To plead for love deserves more fee than 

hate. 

Jul. Will you be gone ? 

j iUC That you may ruminate. 

[Exit. 

Jul. And yet, I would I had o’erlook’d the 
letter. 

t wore a shame to call her back again, 


a Should censure Ihut on lovely gentlemen.] The corrector of 
Mr. Collier’s folio reads, for the sake of rhyme— 

“That I, unworthy body as I can, 

Should censure thus a lovely gentleman." 

The alteration is specious, but uncalled for. To ceniure, In Shake¬ 
speare's time, usually meant to pass Judgment or opinion, and 
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ilia’s “Why not on Proteus f" &c. proves, I think, that on 

rssusvssanjsii > r .d ... o n .n ;r u 

er, and appears here, as in other portions of these plays, to be 
led a* a disyllabic. 

c A goodly broker I ] A pander, a go-between, a procuresi. 









ACT r.J 

And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maid, 

And would not force the letter to my view ! 

Since maids, in modesty, say No to that 
Which they would have the profferer construe A y. 
Fie, fie! how wayward is this foolish love, 

That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod! 

How churlishly I chid Lueetta hence, 

When willingly I would have had her here! 

How angcrly I taught my brow to frown, 

When inward joy enforc’d my heart to smile ! 

My penance is, to call Lueetta back, 

And ask remission for my folly past:— 

What ho ! Lueetta ! ( 4 -) 

Re-enter Lucetta. 

L uc - AMiat would your ladyship ? 

Jul. Is’t near dinner-time ? 

^ uc * , I would it were; 

lliat you might kill your stomach on your meat 
And not upon your maid. 

„ J. UL - . What is’t that you 

1 ook up so gingerly ? 

Luc. Nothing. 

'I VL - , Why didst thou stoop then ? 
i-iUC. J 0 take a paper up that I let fall. 

Jul. And is that paper nothing? 

f «i. k. ». 

r„Tl°' ( ^ a am ’, lt , Wi !‘ not lie wherc concerns, 
Unless it have a false interpreter. 

Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to vou in 
rhyme. J 

Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a 
tune: 

Give me a note: your ladyship can set.* 

Ti ' UL ’ . llttl ® b y sucb toys as may be possible- 
B T, 8 : \'t. to the tunc of Light o’ love. (?) 

T H is too heavy for so light a tunc. 

Jul Heavy? belike it hath some burthen then.(6) 

Gee. Ay; and melodious were it, would you 
sing it. J 

Jul. And why not you ? 

-Luc. 7 

Jul o 1 Cannot reach so 

L * Let b see your songHow now, minion ? 

note [to^ingu!^ vour'firf V. When L «cetta says ‘Give me a 
Bdds one more to the mnn 3 ^ 8 ^ 11 ? can se * I a song to music! ’ it 

'“Son I, 

to ladles, even to those* who are d « ot now . read ”y attribute 
educated and accomplish;,? enJ. e „V. er , ally considered to be well 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene II. 


sing 


• * 

_ * --”•"* A 9 111 Cj 

the tnusiciansln^fvers sienificar 8me ° f De,cant ,R usurped of 

e,temt ”' “t«n * 


Luc. Keep tune there still, so you wi 
it out : 

And yet, methinks, I do not like this tunc. 

Jul. You do not? 

Luc. No, madam ; ’t is too sharp. 

Jul. V ou, minion, are too saucy. 

Luc. Nay, now you are too flat, 

And mar the concord with too harsh a descant: b 
There wanteth but a mean to fill your song. 

Jtu. The mean 6 is drown’d with your unruly 
base. d 

Luc. Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus.( 7 ) 
Jul. This babble shall not henceforth trouble me. 
Here is a coil with protestation !— 

n [Tears the letter. 

b-o, get you gone; and let the papers lie: 
lou would be fingering them, to anger me. 

Luc. She makes it strange; but she would be 
best pleas’d 

To be so anger’d with another letter. [Exit. 

Jul. Nay, would I were so anger’d with the 
same !° 

0 hateful hands, to tear such loving words ! 
Injurious wasps ! to feed on such sweet honey, 
Ami k,11 the bees, that yield it, with your stings ! 

1 II kiss each several paper for amends. 

Look, here is writ —kind Julia .-—unkind Julia! 
As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 

I throw thy name against the bruising stones, 
Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 

And, here is writ— love wounded Proteus : _ 

Ioor wounded name ! my bosom, as a bed, 

&lmll lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly 
heal’d; ° J 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 

Be oahT’ ° r t . hrl P e > W “f--P~<««_written down : 
c calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 

Till I have found each letter in the letter, 

Bxcept mine own name: that some whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging sea ! 

Lo here in one line is his name twice writ,- 

r r ,°‘ eUS ’ P assion «te fnleus, 
sweet Juha ; that I’ll tearaway; 

And jot I will not, sith so prettily 

He couples it to his complaining Tiames • 

Thus will I f 0 , d them J e upon g anoth e c 8 ’. 

N °w k,ss ’ embrace > contend, do what you will. 

iU^-MoKLaV. andEa , v Inlroducl . m la pracucai ^ 

and the treble. 1 Tha ‘ is ’ thc in, vmvdiate pan between the tenor 
d Your unrulu hasp 1 ^ • 

T ^ e ■^(^J^tvou/d ^tJ^reso'n i foHo. 

that no one has hitherto pointTd^oSuV^"”^ II is S "rprisi n(? 
repljmg to an observation evide. nJ -V” j 0ns,stenc y °*” Julia’s 
her attendant aside, or remarked t. y ,ntended to be spoken bv 

«n su cl , rev , y j ^Tule d onJt A b * e '? ce of all meaSi.m 

Lucetta s side speech The ^ at j 1 ie ** ne a hove is part 

Wnt ere in,h n8er i1 wi * h <>« ' '• ffom her"- ° f “ *•"« 

' In ,he mou th of her mistress itSJim. at , ural and consiR ' 

isiress it seems senseless and absurd 
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ACT I.] 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene hi. 


Re-enter Lucetta. 


Luc. Madam, dinner is ready, and your father 
stays. 

.Ti l. Well, let us go. 

Luc. What, shall these papers he like tell 

tales here ? . . 

.Tul If vou respect them, best to take them i1. 

Luc. Nav, I was taken up for laying them down: 
Yet here they shall not lie, for catching cold. 

Jul I see you have a month’s mind (8) to then, 
Luc. Ay, madam, you may say ''hat sights 

I sec things too, although you judge I " ink. 

Jul. Come, come, will’t please you go 


SCENE III.— The same. A Room in Antonios 

House. 

Enter Antonio and Panthino. 

Ant. Tell me, Panthino, b "hat sad f talk was 

that, . . . . . „ 

Wherewith my brother held you in the cloister . 
Pan. 'T was of his nephew Proteus, your son. 

Ant. Why, what of him ? . .. 

p AX ” He wonder’d that your lordship 

Would suffer him to spend his youth at home ; 

While other men, of slender reputation, 

Put forth their sons to seek preferment out: 

Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there; 

Some, to discover islands far away ; 

Some, to the studious universities. 

For any, or for all these exercises, 

lie said that Proteus, your son, was meet: 

And did request me to importune you, 

To let him spend his time no more at home, 

Which would be great impeachment to his age, 

In having known no travel in his youth. 

Ant. Nor need’st thou much importune me to 

that 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. 

I have consider’d well his loss of time ; 

And how he cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being try’d and tutor’d in the world: 
Experience is by industry achiev’d, 

And perfected by the swift course of time: 

Then, tell me, whither were I best to send him ? 
Pan. I think your lordship is not ignorant, 


How his companion, youthful A alentine, 

Attends the emperor in his royal court. 

Ant. I know it well. , . . . . 

Pan. ’T were good, I think, your lordship sent 

him thither: 

There shall he practise tilts and tournaments, 

Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen ; 

And be in eye of every exercise, 

Worthy his youth and nobleness of buth. 

Ant. I like thy counsel; well hast thou adv is d . 
And, that thou mayst perceive how well 1 like it, 
The execution of it shall make known: 

Even with the speediest expedition, 

I will despatch him to the emperor s court. 

Pan. To-morrow, may it please you, Hon 

Alphonso, 

With other gentlemen of good esteem, 

Are journeying to salute the cmperoi, 

And to commend their service to his will. 

Ant. Good company ; with them shall Proteus 

And,—in good time/—Now will we break 0 with 
him. 


Enter Protf.us. 

Pro. Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life ! 

Here is her hand, the agent of her heart; 

Here is her oath for love, her honour’s pawn : 

0, that our fathers would applaud our loves, 

To seal our happiness with their consents . 

O, heavenly Julia! 

Ant. How now? what letter arc you reading 

there ? . 

Pro. May’t please your lordship, ’t is a word 

or two 

Of commendation sent from \ alentine,. 

Deliver’d by a friend that came from him. 

Ant. Lend me the letter; let me sec "hat 
news. 

Pro. There is no news, my lord ; but that 
he writes 

How happily he lives, how wcll-bclov’d, 

And daily graced by the emperor ; 

Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 

Ant. And how stand you affected to his wish ? 
Pro. As one relying on your lordship’s will, 
And not depending on his friendly wish. 

Ant. My "ill is something sorted with his 
wish: 

Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed ; 

For "hat I will, I will, and there an end. 

I am resolv’d that thou slialt spend some time 


a For catching cold.] i. e. (or fear of catching cold. A mode of 
ext»r •••Ion very common in our author * uay. .. 

I, panthino,— ) III the list of persons represented in the old copy 
this name i< spe’t Panlhhn. In the play. Art I. Sc. 3, lie Is 
designated Panthino ; and in Act II. Sc. 3. Panlhion. 

K 


c Sad talk —] Grace, teriout talk. 

,1 And,— in good time.] That Is. he comet in good time, apropos. 
'Vc Invc a saying now. in the nick of time. 

e Sow will we break with him.] Break the matter to him. 
Open the subject. 


ACT I.] 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene III. 


With Valentinus in the emperor’s court; 

What maintenance he from his friends receives 
Like exhibition A thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go : 

Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 

Pno. My lord, I cannot be so soon provided ; 
Please you, deliberate a day or two. 

Ant. Look, what thou want'st shall be sent 
after thee: 

No more of stay; to-morrow thou must go._ 

Come on, Panthino ; you shall be employ’d 
To hasten on his expedition. 

[.Exeunt Ant. and Pan. 
I no. Thus have I shunn’d the fire, for fear of 
burning; 

And drench’d me in the sea, where I am drov M 


I fear’d to show mv father .Julia’s letter, 

Lest lie should take exceptions to my love; 

And with the vantage of mine own excuse 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 

O, how this spring of love rcscmbleth'’ 

The uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away ! 

Iie-enter Panthino. 

Pan. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you ; 
lie is in haste; therefore, I pray you, go. 

Pno. Why, this it is ! my heart accords thereto ; 
And yet a thousand times it answers, No. 

[Exeunt. 


h n' k u ex J h j bition -l Pension, allowance. 

0 , how this spring of love resembleth-J Resembled,, Mr. Tvr- 


whitt remarks, is here used as 
pronounced resembelelh. 


a quadrisyllable, and must be 





ACT II. 


SCENE I.—Milan. A Room «'» the Duke’s Mace. 


Enter Valentine and Speed. 

peed. Sir, your glove. 
al. Not mine; my gloves ore oil 
peed. Why, then this may be yours, 

is but one.* . . > s 

’AL. Ha! let me sec: ay, give it me, 

jet ornament, that decks a thing divine! 

Silvia! Silvia! , , 

Speed. Madam Silvia! madam Silvia. 

l r AL How now, sirrah ? 

Speed. She is not within hearing, sir- ^ 
ir A T Why, sir, who bade you call her . 

Speed. Your Worship, sir ; or else I mistook. 

Vat Well you’ll still be too forward. 

l^ A-Vyetlwas last chidden for being 

vit' Go to, sir ; tell me, do you know madam 
Ivia ? 

e note in “ King John,” Act III. Sc. , 
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Spfed. She that your worship loves? 

s^ed^ \ First ; 

Hallowmas.(t) You were wont, when you 
to crow like a cock ; when you walked, to walk 
like one of the lions; when you fasted, it was 
presently after dinner; when you looked sadly, it 
«Tfor want of money: and now you are 
metamorphosed with a mistress, that, when I look 
on you, I can hardly think you my master. 

Val. Are all these things perceived in me . 
Speed. They arc all perceived without ye. 

•• Sound one into (he drowiy race oj ■»&*{•" t 

Like one (hat lake, diet;] One under regtmen for the re»ror 

lion of health. 


ACT II.] 

Val. Without me ? R they cannot. 

Speed. Without you? nay, that’s certain, for 
without you were so simple, none else would : b but 
you are so without these follies, that these follies 
are within you, and shine through you like the 
water in an urinal; that not an eye that sees you, 
but is a physician to comment on your malady. 

Val. But tell me, dost thou know my lady 
Silvia ? 

Speed. She that you gaze on so, as she sits at 
supper ? 

Val. Hast thou observed that? even she I mean. 
Speed. Why, sir, I know her not. 

Val. Dost thou know her by my gazing on 
her, and yet know’st her not ? 

Speed. Is she not hard favoured, sir ? 

Val. Not so fair, boy, as well favoured. 

Speed. Sir, I know that well enough. 

Val. What dost thou know ? 

Speed. That she is not so fair as (of you) well 
favoured. 

Val. I mean, that her beauty is exquisite, but 
her favour infinite. 

Speed. That’s because the one is painted, and 
the other out of all count. 

Val. How painted ? and how out of count ? 
Speed. Marry, sir, so painted, to make her 
fair, that no man counts of her beauty. 

Val. How esteemest thou me ? I account of 
her beauty.® 

Speed. You never saw her since she was 
deformed. 

Val. How long hath she been deformed ? 

Speed. Ever since you loved her. 

Val. I have loved her ever since I saw her ; 
and still I see her beautiful. 

Speed. If you love her, you cannot see her. 

Val. Why? 

Speed. Because love is blind. 0 , that you 
had mine eyes; or your own eyes had the lights 
they were wont to have when you chid at sir 
Proteus for going ungartercd ! d 

Val. What should I see then ? 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


5NE I. 


Word Wjfw consis . ts »n Speed’s using the 

Ac., and Valentine £tin 1 ‘ ° r ’ P er80naI demeanour, 

absence & c w k " u u n the sense of non-existence, 
unless*! mvself'am n C0U ?, th . C8e P eculiarit i es be seen in me 

i^ibeus^^ the next pas8age> Speed uscs 

Johnson* and thU !l “ None eIse wou,d be t0 '«*'/>/<,” says 
® / aeenrinf ‘id* appears to be what is implied. y 

*‘There dwelled f , nm“ ty l 1 i\?’ I . v . alue > "“mate, appreciate. 

Astatio, Iho f r E uf T Pi c, « t,e of Rome a baker na,,icd 

amongst his nSlfci h " e8 i bchavio ur was well accounted of 
dT i?- " e ,^ hb “ Urs -’ - TAR W°N'8 Newer out of Puraatorie. 
Wind, ha^ been "con^fd** 1 U Nc K u 6 e n c e of dress, time out of 
^gartered, an ® yn ?P toma “. ca } of love, and going 

•worn liegemen. f b and charactenst i c mark of Cupid’s 

which h0Se ° Theal,U8ion < whatever it 

■»f." B .quLl?be™Srpri “d e . VaPOrate ‘ 1 ' ° r ‘ W ° rd °" Whi '" 

men tat or* say, pup , p . et!} Motion, the com- 

redl y it was Iio Xn uSR r’7 Wh,ch ls , truc: but as8U * 

OIlen used to signify one of the figures in 


Speed. Your own present folly, and her passing- 
deformity : for he, being in love, could not see to 
garter his hose ; and you, being in love, cannot 
see to put on your hose. 0 

Val. Belike, boy, then you are in love; for last 
morning j’ou could not see to wipe my shoes. 

Speed. True, sir; I was in love with my bed : 
I thank you, you swinged me for my love, which 
makes me the bolder to chide you for yours. 

Val. In conclusion, I stand affected to her. 
Speed. I would you were set; so your affection 
would cease. 

Val. Last night she enjoined me to write some 
lines to one she loves. ‘ 

Speed. And have you ? 

Val. I have. 

Speed. Are they not lamely writ? 

Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do them ; 
—Peace ! here she comes. 

Enter Silvia. 

Speed. 0 excellent motion! O exceeding 
puppet ! f 

Now will he interpret to her. p 

Val. Madam and mistress, a thousand good- 
morrows. 

Speed. 0, give ye good ev’n ! here’s a million 
of manners. . ■ [Aside. 

Sil. Sir Valentine and servant, ( 2 ) to you two 
thousand. 

Speed. He should give her interest, and she 
gives it him. 

\ al. As you enjoin’d me, I have writ your letter 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 

Which I was much unwilling to proceed in, 

But for my duty to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you, gentle servant: ’t is very 
clerkly done. 

Val. Now trust me, madam, it came hardly off; 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 

I writ at random, very doubtfully. 

Sil. Perchance you think too much of so much 
pains ? 


it. Thus in “Measure for Measure,” Act III. Sc. 2 Lucio 
fn**Pericles ," Ar*!°V*^5 c* U- “ a ^rative.” So,'too,’ 

“ Have you a working pulse? and are no fairy ? 

No motion t * J 

bec t au e se Pr o e f*h t ,r Ca H e ’ ? pe ? terms Si,via a a puppet, 

N*ght's Dream " Act m V* •""» *. In “ A Mids «: 
puppet, whereupon the«latter exclaims_* *” a tCrmS Hermia a 

“Puppet! why so? Ay, that way goes the game 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures.” 1 

fhVTan p,ay ’ “ The Duke of Milan,” Act II Sc I 

Sr c 
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ACT II.] 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[SCEN'F, II. 


Val. No. madam; so it stead you, I will write, 
Please you command, a thousand times as much: 
And vet,— 

Sil. A pretty period! Well, I guess the sequel; 
And vet—I will not name it;—and yet—I care 

V 

not; — 

And vet—take this again;—and yet—I thank you; 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 

Speed. And yet—you will; and yet—another 
ygt [Aside. 

Val. What means your ladyship ? do you not 
like it ? 

Sil. Yes, yes; the lines are very quaintly writ:* 
Put since unwillingly, take them again ; 

Nav, take them. 

Val. Madam, they are for you. 

Sil. Ay, ay, you writ them, sir, at my request; 
Put I will none of them ; they are for you : 

I would have had them writ more movingly. 

Val. Please you, I’ll write your ladyship 
another. 

Sil. And when it’s writ, for my sake read it 
over: 

And if it please you, so; if not, why, so. 

Val. If it please me, madam 1 what then ? 

Sil. Why, if it please you, take it for your 
labour. 

And so good morrow, servant. [Exit Silvia. 

Speed. O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 

As a nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock on 
a steeple ! 

My master sues to her; and she hath taught 
her suitor, 

lie being her pupil, to become her tutor. 

O excellent device! was there ever heard a better, 
That my master, being scribe, to himself should 
write the letter ? 

Val. How' now, sir? what are you reasoning 
with yourself? 

Speed. Nay, I was rhyming; ’t is you that 
have the reason. 

Val. To do what? 

Speed. To be a spokesman from madam Silvia. 
Val. To whom ? 

Speed. To yourself: why, she wooes you by a 
figure. 

Val. What figure? 

Speed. Py a letter, I should say. 

Val. Why, she hath not writ to me? 

Speed. What needs she, when she hath made 
you write to yourself? Why, do you not per¬ 
ceive the jest ? 

Val. No, believe me. 


Speed. No believing you, indeed, sir: but did 

you perceive her earnest ? 

Val. She gave me none, except an angry word. 
Speed. Why, she hath given you a letter. 

Val. That’s the letter I writ to her friend. 
Speed. And that letter hath she delivered, and 
there an end. 

Val. I would it were no worse. 

Speed. I ’ll warrant you ’t is as well. 

For often have you writ to her, and she, in 

modesty, 

Or else for want of idle time, could not again 
reply ; 

Or fearing else some messenger, that might her 
mind discover, 

Herself hath taught her love himself, to write unto 
her lover .— 

AH this I speak in print, b for in print I found it.— 
Why muse you, sir? ’t is dinner-time. 

Val. I have dined. 

Speed. Ay, but hearken, sir ; though the 
camcleon Love can feed on the air, c I am one 
that am nourished by my victuals, and would fain 
have meat. 0, be not like your mistress ; be 
moved, be moved. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Verona. A Room in Julia’s House. 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 

Jul. I must, where is no remedy. 

Pro. When possibly I can, I will return. 

Jul. If you turn not/ 1 you will return the 
sooner: 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake. 

[Giving a ring. 
Pro. Why, then we ’ll make exchange ; here, 
take you this. 

Jul. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss.( 3 ) 
Pro. Here is my hand for my true constancy; 
And when that hour o’erslips me in the day, 
Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for thy sake, 

The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love's forgetfulness 1 
My father stays my coming ; answer not; 

The tide is now: nay, not thy tide of tears; 

That tide will stay me longer than I should : 

[Exit Julia. 

Julia, farewell. — Wlmt! gone without a word? 


n Very quaintly writ :] Quaint formerly meant clever, adroit, 
ikilful, not as now. pleasant, odd, fanciful. 

b All this / •p , ' < i* in print.] In print, meant prcehrhj, exactly, 
to tlx letter. Old Hurton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” say*— 
“ lie must is peak in print, walkc in print, cat and drink in print, 
and that which is all ina'I, he must be mad in print." 
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« The camcleon Love can feed on the air.] " Oh Palmcrln, Pal- 
incrin, how cheaply dost thou furnish out thy table of love! 
Canst feed upon a thought! live upon hopes I feast upon a look ! 
fatten upon a smile! and surfeit and die upon a kiss! What a 
Camcleon lover is a Platonick I”— The World in the Moon, 1097 . 
d If yon turn not,—] If you remain constant to your love. 



ACT II.] 

Ay, so true love should do: it cannot speak; 

For truth hath better deeds than words to grace it. 

Enter Panthino. 

Pan. Sir Proteus, you are stay’d for. 

Pro. Go ; I come, I come:— 

Alas! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb. 

[Exeunt. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


SCENE HI.— The same. A Street. 

Enter Launce, leading a Dog. 

Laun. Nay, ’t will be this hour ere I have done 
weeping; all the kind of the Launces have this 
very fault: I have received my proportion, like 
the prodigious son, and am going with sir Proteus 
to the imperial’s court. I think Crab my dog be 
the sourest-natured dog that lives: my mother 
weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, our 
maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and 
all our house in a great perplexity, yet did not 
this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear: he is a 
stone, a very pebble-stone, and has no more pity 
m him than a dog: a Jew would have wept to 
have seen our parting; why, my grandam, having 
no eyes, look you, wept herself blind at my 
parting. Nay, I ’ll show you the manner of it: 

I ns shoe is my father:no, this left shoe is my 
father; no, no, this left shoe is my mother nay, 
hat cannot be so neither :-yes, it is so, it is so; 
it hath the worser sole. This shoe, with the hole 
m it, is my mother, and this my father. A ven- 
geance on’t! there’t is: now, sir, this staff is my 
stei, for, look you, she is as white as a lily, and 
as smaH as a wand: this hat is Nan, our maid ; 

y ' J o S ! .T n 1 ’ the dog is himself > a » d I am 

the dog,-0 the dog i S me, and I am myself: 

Zulu 0 '- U ' V COme 1 ‘° m y fathe r J Ather, 

iZ f " 9nOWshould shoe speak a 

wo d for weeping; now should I kiss my father ; 

veil, ho weeps on :-now eome I to m/ mother 
w-oi’aan ^k now, like a wood 

here’s ml mot ’ ^ k h 3 f thele is > 

Z J 1 7 mark the nioan she 

tear nor. d ° g 0,1 ‘ ,lis while sheds 1101 a 

d «^r ri; but sec hw 1 ia ^ thc 


woman*' ° TlS^Ts^geSd theVad* 3 ’ T l 8 r“ like a would 
“Jf 1 m "d. craxrd. wild.* the read,n 6 in th ® ‘ext. Wood 

S ,t0 !l c ' S M 1 ! " t a 5f «"• was Proposed l»y 

c N,,eak aword for 

81 we 8ay - for i the jsate 


[scene IV. 

Enter Panthino. 

Pan. Launce, away, away, aboard; thy master 

is shipped, and thou art to post after with oars. 

W hat’s the matter ? why weep’st thou, man ? 

Away, ass; you’ll lose the tide if you tarry any 
longer. 

Laun. It is no matter if the tied were lost; c 
tor it is the unkindest tied that ever man tied. 

Pan. A\ hat’s the unkindest tide? 

Laun. "Why, he that’s tied here; Crab, my 

dug. 

Pan. Tut, man, I mean thou ’It lose the flood ; 
and, in losing the flood, lose thy voyage; and, in 
losing thy voyage, lose thy master; and, in losing 
thy master, lose thy service; and, in losing thy 
service,—AY hy dost thou stop my mouth ? 

Lain. For fear thou shouldst lose thy tongue. 

Pan. Where should I lose my tongue? 

Laun. In thy talc. 

Pan. In thy tail ? 

Laun. Lose the tide, and the voyage, and the 
master, and the service, and the tied! Why, 
man, if the river were dry, I am able to fill it 

with my tears; if the wind were down, I could 
drive the boat with my sighs. 

Pan. Come, come away, man; I was sent to 
call thee. 

Laun. Sir, call me what thou darest. 

Pan. Wilt thou go? 

Laun. Well, I will go. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—Milan. A Room in the Duke’s 

Palace. 

Enter Valentine, Silvia, Thowo, and Speed. 

Sil. Servant! 

Val. Mistress. 

Speed Master, sir Thurio frowns on you. 

\ al. Ay, boy, it ’s for love. 

Speed. £sot of you. 

\ al. Of my mistress then. 

Speed. T were good you knocked him. 
oil. Servant, you are sad. 

A al. Indeed, madam, I seem so. 

1 iiu. Seem you that you arc not ? 

\ al. Haply I do. 

Thu. So do counterfeits. 

A al. So do you. 

The. What seem I that I am not ? 

* al. Wise. 


again in - Much Ado about Nothing,” Act II. Sc. 1 
c rr ti r lMe * h, “ dry hand U P and down." 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

ACT II.] 

Thu. "What instance of the contrary ? 

Val. Your folly. - ii 9 

Thu. Ami how quote you my foil) . 

Val. I quote* it in your jerkm. 

Tun My jerkin is a doublet. 

Val'. Well then, I ’» double > our folb '’ 

Thu. IIow i Thni-io 9 do V® 11 change 

Sil. What, angry, sir lhuno . uo } 

C0 Val ? Give him leave, madam ; he is a kind of 

“Tnm'That hath more mind to feed on your 
blood, than live in your air. 

t'™ IT sir' and'donc too, for this time. 

Val! Iknow it well, sir ; you always end ere 
y0 fine volley of words, gentlemen, and 

"isldeed, madam ; we thank the giver. 
v£ TouIcltswemUdy ; for you gave the fire: 

^“^XCr^khtd.y.in 

y 0 U C m ^ you spend word for word with me, 

T shall make your wit bankrupt. 

Vat I know it well, sir ; you have an ex¬ 
chequer of words, and, I think, no other treasure 

t« give your followers ; for it appears, b) tl 

:° k • t K ov live bv your bare woicls. 

bare liveries, that the) m e ^ .) . here 

Sil. No more, gentlemen, no more, 
comes my father. 


[scene iv. 

V • » • — ■— 

Val. I know* him, as myself; for from our 

Wc have convers’d and spent our hours together: 
And though myself have been an idle turn. , 

Omit tin o’ the sweet benefit of tune 

To clothe mine age with angel-hke perfection, 

Yet hath sir Proteus, for that s Ins name. 

Made use and fair advantage of Ins daj s 
IIU years hut voung. hut h.s experience old , 

His head uumcllow’d, but Ins judgment ripe , 

And, in a word, (for far behind Ins wot til 
Come all the praises that I now bestow,) 

He is complete it. feature* and in mind 

good, 

He is as worthy for an empress love, 

As meet to he an emperor’s counsellor. 

Well, sir ; this gentleman is come to mo, 

With commendation from great potentates; 

And here he means to spend h.s time awh.le: 

I think’t is no unwelcome news to }OU. 

Should I have wish’d a thing, it had 

been be. , • 

Dokf.. Welcome him then accord.ng to h.s 

Silvia, I speak to you : and you, sir Thun°. 

For Valentine, I need not cite lnm to it. 

* V . • « ■ _- ..HAAAIktllT 


Enter Duke. 

Duke. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard 
be^et 

Sir Valentine, your father’s in good : 

What say you to a letter from your friends, 

OHnueh good news?^ ^ ^ ^ p L . thankful 

To anv happy messenger from thence. 

Duke. Know you don Antonio, your country- 

9 

Val. Ay,“"'y 6»°<> 1 kn0W ^‘° e 0 " 1101 ”"" 

To be of worth, and worthy estimation, 

And not without desert so well reputed. 

Duke. Hath lie not a son? 

Val. Ay, my good lord; a son that well dc- 

serves 

The honour and regard of such a father. 

Duke. You know him well ( 

tl b C /?I 'ii'comX't*" feat, j rc Feature of old 

ex P r«.eVboA°^u r ty"f ci.Sen.nc?and comcHnc. of person. 

ThU “ 8p ?. n whl7h the fair feature of her limb, did hide.” 
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r or > aiuuiMtv*, ~- .1 

I will send him hither to you DuKE . 

V vi This is the gentleman I told your ladyship, 
Had come aCg with mo, but that his mistress 
Did hold his eyes lock’d in her crystal looks - , 
Sil. Belike, that now she hath enfranclusd 

them, 

Sil. Ijfj!XTu« ,1.0.0 V- Uimli .™t bci "C 

blind, 0 

How could he sec his way to seek out you l 

Val. Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 
Thu. They say that love hath not an eye at all 
Val To sec such lovers, Thurio, as yourself; 
Upon a homely object love can wink. 

Enter Proteus. 

Sil. Have done, have dono; here comes the 

gentleman. T 

Val. Welcome, denr Proteus!—Mistress, I 

beseech you, . 

Confirm his welcome with some special favour. 

(*) First folio, knew. 

following one In •• Honry VIII..” Act III. Sc. t. 

•• she is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature." 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene IV. 


ACT II.] 


Sil. His worth is warrant for his welcome 
hither, 

If this ho he you oft have wish’d to hear from. 

Yal. Mistress, it is: sweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow servant to your ladyship. 

Sil. Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 
Pro. Not so, sweet lady; but too mean a 
servant 

To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 

Yal. Leave off discourse of disability:— 
Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant. 

Pro. My duty will I boast of, nothing else. 

Sil. And duty never yet did want his meed ; 
Servant, you are welcome to a worthless mistress. 
Pro. I ’ll die on him that says so, but yourself. 
Sil. That you are welcome ? 

Pro. That you are worthless. 


Enter Servant. 

Ser. Madam, my lord your father would speak 
with you. a 

Sil. I wait upon his pleasure. [Exit Servant. 

Come, sir Thurio, 
Go with me:—once more, new servant, welcome: 
I ’ll leave you to confer of home affairs; 

When you have done, we look to hear from you. 
Pro. We’ll both attend upon your ladyship. 

[Exeunt Silvia, Thurio, and Speed. 
Val. Now, tell me, how do all from whence 
you came ? 

Pro. Your friends are well, and have them 
much commended. 

Val. And how do yours ? 

P R0 - I left them all in health. 

Val. How does your lady? and how thrives 
your love ? 

Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary you; 
I know you joy not in a love-discourse. 

Val. Ay, Proteus, but that life is alter’d now: 
I have done penance for contemning love; 

Whose high imperious* thoughts have punish’d me 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans, 

With nightly tears, and daily heart-sore sighs; 
For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 

Love hath chas’d sleep from my enthrall’d eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s 
sorrow. 

0 , gentle Proteus, Love’s a mighty lord; 


mure is anv T - pumoucu, m 

author hasnev^P ta u e t0 ^ ,n the word ' 

command!, & c . ** e ® ewhere adopted to express behetli, 

Punishment he Inflicts ^correction,—] No sorrow equ 
e inflicts. A very common idiom of the ti 

“There is no comfort in the world, 

0 women tha t are kind.’’— Cupid't Whirlig 

An analogous ellipsis occurs in the very next line— 



And hath so humbled me, as, I confess, 

There is no woe to his correction,® 

Nor to his service no such joy on earth ! 

Now, no discourse, except it be of love; 

Now can I break my hist, dine, sup, and sleep, 
Upon the very naked name of love. 

Pro. Enough; I read your fortune in your eye ; 
Was this the idol that you worship so ? 

Yal. Even she; and is she not a heavenly saint? 
Pro. No ; but she is an earthly paragon. 

Yal. Call her divine. 

Pro. I will not flatter her. 

Yal. 0, flatter me, for love delights in praises. 
Pro. When I was sick, you gave me bitter pills; 
And I must minister the like to you. 

Yal. Then speak the truth by her; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a principality, d 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Pro. Except my mistress. 

Yal. Sweet, except not any; 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

Pro. Have I not reason to prefer mine own ? 
Yal. And I will help thee to prefer her too : 
She shall be dignified with this high honour: 

To bear my lady’s train; lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss, 
And, of so great a favour growing proud, 

Disdain to root the summer-swelling flower,® 

And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Pro. Why, Valentine, what braggardism is this? 
Yal. Pardon me, Proteus: all I can is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothin v; 
She is alone. ° 

Pro. Then let her alone. 

Val. Not for the world: why, man, she is 
mine own; 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 

Because thou seest me dote upon my love. 

My foolish rival, that her father likes, 

Only for his possessions are so huge, 

Is gone with her along; and I must after, 

For love, thou know’st, is full of jealousy. 

Pro. But she loves you ? 

Yal. Ay, and we are betroth’d: Nay, more, 
our marriage hour, * 


l. e 
d 


in or, compared to nis service,” &c 

iSslimie 

SillfHI 
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[scene 


V. 


ACT II.] 

•U'lth nil the cunning manner of our Bight, 

mtiiud of: hof I ^7 , X'- 0 ':, : 

The ladder made of cords ; and all the means 
Plotted and 'greed on, for my happiness 
Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber- 
In these affairs to aid me with thy counse. 

Pro. Go on before ; I shall inquire you forth. 

I must unto the* road, to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use; 

And then I ’ll presently attend you. 

Val. Will you make haste . Vai 

Pro. I will.— L 

Even as one heat another heat expels, 

Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 

So the remembrance of my former lov e 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

Is it her mien, b or Valentinus praise, 

Her true perfection, or my false transgression, 
That makes me, reasonless, to reason thus . 

She is fair; and so is Julia, that I love; 

That I did love, for now my love is thaw . 1 ; 
Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a hre, 

Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
Methinks, mv zeal to Valentine is cold ; 

And that I love him not, as I was wont: 

O ! but I love his lady too-too 0 much; 

And that’s the reason I love him so little. 

How shall I dote on her with more advice, 

That thus without advice begin to love her . 

’T is but her picture'* I have yet beheld 
And that hath dazzled 0 my reason s light; 

But when I look on her perfections, 

There is no reason but I shall be blind. 

If I can check my erring love, I will; 

If not, to compass her I ’ll use my skill. 

SCENE V.— The same. A Street. 
Enter Speed and Launch. 


Speed. Lnuncc! by mine honesty, welcome to 

Milan* 

Laun. Forswear not thyself, sweet youth; tor 
1 am not welcome. I reckon this always—that a 
man is never undone till he be hanged ; nor never 
welcome to a place till some certain shot be paid, 

and the hostess say, Welcome. 

Speed. Come on, you madcap, 1 *11 to the alc- 


T\VO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

house with you presently; where, for one shot of 
fivcpcnce, thou shalt have five thousand welcomes. 
But! sirrah, how did thy master part with madam 

JU Laun. Marry, after they closed in earnest, they 

parted very fairly in jest. 

Speed.* But shall she marry him . 

Lain. No. 9 

Speed. How then? shall he marry her . 

Laun. No, neither. 

Speed. What, are they broken ? 

Laun. No, tl.cv are both as whole as a hsh. 
Speed. Why then, how stands the matter with 

"7’aL Marry, thus; when it stands well with 

him, it stands well with her. , 

Speed. What an ass art thou! I understand 

tll< LAUN. What a block art thou, that thou const 
not! My staff understands me. 

Speed. What thou say st ? 

Lain. Ay, and what I do, too : look thee, I 

but lean, and my staff understands me. 

Speed. It stands under thee, indeed. 

Laun. Why, stand under and understand i* all 

° n Speed. But tell me true, will’t be a match? 

Laun. Ask mv dog: if he say ay, it will; it 
lie say no, it will; if he shake his tail, and say 

nothing, it will. . .. •»» 

Speed. The conclusion is then, that it udl. 

Laun. Thou shalt never get such a secret lrom 

me but by a parable. •, Rllt 

Speed. *T is well that I get it so But 

Launcc, how say’st thou, that my master has 

become a notable lover ? 

Laun. I never knew him otherwise. 

Speed. Than how? , • 

Laun. A notable lubber, as thou reported him 

IO Speed. Why, thou whoreson ass, thou nns- 

Laun. Why, fool, I meant not thee, I meant 

thy master. , . 

Speed. 1 toll thee, my master is become a hot 

'“'Lux. Why, I tell thee, I care not though he 
burn himself in love. If thou wilt, go with me to 


[Exit. 


(•) First folio, Padua. 

k Unin the road,-) Roadstead, harm. Place where vessel* 
ride at anchor. 

b is it her mien,—] The original has— 

• • It is mine or Valentine's praise. M 

Stecvcns proposed — 

41 It is mine eye, or Valentine's praise." 

Tltc reading of the text was suggested to Malone by fhe 
Mr. Blakeway, and ha* since been generally adopted. It ccr 
tainly ingenious ; but I believe we have not yet got what the poet 

"'e*/ lore hh lady too-too mue*:] In this case I adopt the read¬ 
ing introduced by Hailiwell, who has shown that Ion-loo is a 
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genuine compound Archaism, used both as an adjective and an 

adverb, meaning exenure or excet f^f' ! '\ , ,, scen but her 
A •Til but her picture I have yet beheld . 1 „ )u> 

HE 1 ?# S? *■»’ . . 

quite. So in •• Cynibcline, Act 1. ^c. 7 : — 

«• All of her that i* ant of door , most rich ! 

If nhe he furnish'd with a mind so rare, 

She i* alone the Arabian birdA'C. 

.. This word must be read here n* a 

dazzvlcd; so in the quotation Malone adduces from Dr.ijton. 

11 A diadem once dazzling the eve, ^ 

The day too ilarke lo see nlUnltic. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene VI. 


ACT II.] 

the alehouse; if not, thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, 
and not worth the name of a Christian. 

Speed. Why? 

Laun. Because thou hast not so much charity 
in thee as to go to the ale( 5 ) with a Christian: 
Wilt thou go ? 

Speed. At thy service. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI .—The same. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn; 
To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn ; 

To wrong my friend, I shall be much forsworn ; 
And even that power, which gave me first my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. 

Love bade me swear, and love bids me forswear: 

0 sweet-suggesting love, 4 if thou hast sinn’d, 
Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 

At first I did adore a twinkling star, 

But now I worship a celestial sun. 

Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 

And he wants wit that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better.— 
Fie, fie, unreverend tongue! to call her bod, 

Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferr’d 
V ith twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths. 

"? tet n?u ege ?ti"6 J ° ve '~] To tuggett is to entice, to tempt, 
to teduce. Thus, m " The Tempest," Act II. Sc. 1 


a 


For all the rest 


* v* »»» Hit ICAk 

They 11 take suggetlion as a cat laps milk.” 

And in the present play, Act III. Sc. 1:- 

“ Kn «>wing that tender youth is soon luggested." 

of b Wi."vl™ a r Ve h love !~\ L *• 1 cannot cease to love. This use 
oi leave is very frequent in the old writers. 


I cannot leave b to love, and yet I do ; 

But there 1 leave to love, where I should love. 
Julia I lose, and Valentine I lose: 

If I keep them, I needs must lose myself; 

It I lose them, thus find I, by their loss, 

For Valentine, myself; for Julia, Silvia. 

I to myself am dearer than a friend, 

For love is still most precious in itself: 

And Silvia, witness Heaven, that made her fair! 
Shows Julia but a swarthy Ethiope. 

I will forget that Julia is alive, 

Rememb’ring that my love to her is dead; 

And Valentine I ’ll hold an enemy, 

Aiming at Silvia as a sweeter friend. 

I cannot now prove constant to mysolf, 

V ithout some treachery us’d to Valentine:— 
This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 
To climb celestial Silvia’s chamber-window; 
Myself in counsel, his competitor: c 
Now presently I ’ll give her father notice 
Of their disguising, and pretended flight ; d 
Who, all enrag’d, will banish Valentine; 

For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter: 
But, \ alentine being gone, I ’ll quickly cross, 

By some sly trick, blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding. 
Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift, 
As thou hast lent me wit to plot tills drift! [Exit. 

c Myself in counsel, hit competitor:] In counsel is in secret; and 
competitor here, as in other places, means coadjutor, auxiliary, con - 
federate. In - Richard III.” Act IV. Sc. 4, we have,- 

M -The Guildfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 
Flock to the rebels 

and in 11 Love’s Labour's Lost,”— 

"The king and his competitors in oath.” 

^ Pretendedy7/y/</;] i. <?• intended, purposed flight. 
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SCENE VII.—Verona. A Room in Julia’s House. 

Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul. Counsel, Lucctta ! gentle girl, assist me! 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 

Who art the table 0 wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly character’d and engrav’d,— 

To lesson me; and tell me some good mean, 

How, with my honour, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc. Alas! the way is wearisome and long. 
Jul. A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps ; 

Much less shall she that hath love’s wings to fly ! 
And when the flight is made to one so dear, 

Of such divine perfection, as sir Proteus. 

Luc. Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 
Jul. O, know’st thou not, his looks are my 
soul's food ? 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 

By longing for that food so long a time. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, b 

* Who art I he table—] A1 hiding to the table-book, or tables made 
of slate and ivory, and used as a note or memorandum-book. Thus 
Hamlet,— 
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Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow, 

As seek to quench the tire of love with words. 

Luc. I do not seek to quench your love’s hot fire ; 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 

Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason. 

Jul. The more thou damm’st it up, the more it 

burns; 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth 
rage; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamell’d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so bv many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course: 

I ’ll be ns patient ns a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my love; 
And there I ’ll rest, ns, nfter much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

i< The inly touch of love,—] Inly, Halllwellsays, is used as an 
adjective:— 

II Trust me, Lorrique, besides the Inlie grief, 

That swaliovres my content."— The Trngedynf Hoffman, 4to. 1631. 


M My tablet— meet it is I set it down." 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene VII. 


ACT II.] 


Luc. But in what habit will you go along ? 

Jul. Not like a woman ; for I would prevent 
The loose encounters of lascivious men : 

Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed page. 

Luc. Why, then, your ladyship must cut your 
hair. 

Jul. No, girl; I ’ll knit it up in silken string's, 
With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots: 

To be fantastic, may become a youth 
Of greater time than I shall show to be. 

Luc. What fashion, madam, shall I make your 
breeches ? 

Jul. That fits as well as—“ Tell me, good my 
lord, 

What compass will you wear your farthingale?” 
Why, ev’n what fashion thou best lik’st, Lucetta. 

Luc. You must needs have them with a cod¬ 
piece, madam. 

Jul. Out, out, Lucetta! that will be ill favour’d. 

Luc. A round hose, madam, now’s not worth 
a pin, 

Unless you have a cod-piece to stick pins on. 

. f as thou lov’st me, let me have 
What thou think’st meet, and is most mannerly. 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey ? 

I fear me, it will make me scandalis’d. 

Luc. If you think so, then stay at home, and 
go not. 


Undliii/Mrti ofliillnileonove,.] So in Fenton’s “Tragi 
l t0, 15 5 7, fo1, "Wherewytb hee using the 

SfJjJA /ri y< f0r l Un ^\ forgat not t0 en » b ^ce hys Lady with ar 
infinite of kysses. The construction in the text seems harsh 


Jul. Nay, that I will not. 

Luc. Then never dream on infamy, but go. 

If Proteus like your journey, when you come, 

No matter who’s displeas’d, when you are gone: 

I fear me, he will scarce be pleas’d withal. 

Jul. That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear : 

A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 

And instances of infinite of love, a 
Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 

Luc. All these are servants to deceitful men. 
Jul. Base men, that use them to so base effect! 
But truer stars did govern Proteus’ birth: 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears, pure messengers sent from his heart; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth. 
Luc. Pray Heaven he prove so, when you coine 
to him! 

Jul. Now, as thou lov’st me, do him not that 
wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth: 

Only deserve my love, by loving him ; 

And presently go w’ith me to my chamber, 

To take a note of what I stand in need of, 

To furnish me upon iny longing journey. 

All that is mine I leave at thy dispose, 

My goods, my lands, my reputation ; 

Only, in lieu thereof, despatch me hence; 

Come, answer not, but to it presently: 

I am impatient of my tarriauce. [.Exeunt 

but we are not for that reason to conclude the passage is corrupt 
The second folio reads:— 

“And instances at infinite of love.” 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I.—Milan. An Ante-room in the Puke’s Palace. 


Enter Duke, Thurio, and Proteus. 

Duke. Sir Tliurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile; 
"We have some secrets to confer about. [ A xit 1 iiurio. 
Now, tell me, Proteus, what’s your will with me ? 
Pro. My gracious lord, that which I would 
discover, 

The law of friendship bids me to conceal: 

But, when I call to mind your gracious favours 
Done to me, undeserving ns 1 am, 

My duty pricks me on to utter that 
"Which else no worldly good should draw from me. 
Know, worthy prince, sir Valentine, my friend, 
This night intends to steal away your daughter ; 
Myself am one made privy to the plot. 

I know you have determin’d to bestow her 
On Tliurio, whom your gentle daughter hates ; 
And should she thus be stolen away from you, 

It would he much vexation to your age. 

Thus, for my duty’s sake, I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift. 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 


* My j'ulou t aim might err,—] Aim,** Malone and Stecven* 
remark, in this instance, implies guest, surmise , as in •• ltoinco 
and Juliet 
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A pack of sorrows, which would press you down, 
Being unprevented, to your timeless grave. 

Duke. Proteus, I thank thee for thine honest 

care; 

Which to requite, command me while I live. 

This love of theirs myself have often seen, 

Haply, when they have judg’d me fast asleep; 
And oftentimes have purpos’d to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company, and my court: 

But, fearing lest my jealous aim* might err, 

And so, unworthily, disgrace the man, ^ 

(A rashness that i ever yet have shunn’d,) 

I gave him gentle looks; thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now disclos’d to me. 
And, that thou niayst perceive my fear of tliis^ 
Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested, 

I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 

The'kcy whereof myself have ever kept; 

And thence she cannot be convey’d away. 

Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis’d 

mean 

IIow he her chamber-window will ascend, 


I aim’d so near, when I supposed you lov’d." 
^ Soon suggested,—] See Note (n) at p. 17. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


ACT III.] 


[scene I . 


And with a corded ladder fetch her down; 

For which the youthful lover now is gone, 

And this way comes he with it presently; 

Where, if it please you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it so cunningly, 

That my discovery be not aimed at; * 

For love of you, not hate unto my friend, 

Hath made me publisher of this pretence. 6 

Duke. Upon mine honour, he shall never know 
That I had any light from thee of this. 

Pro. Adieu, my lord; sir Valentine is coming. 

[Exit. 

Enter Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine, whither away so fast ? 
Val. Please it your grace, there is a messenger 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends, 

And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke. Be they of much import ? 

Val. The tenor of them doth but signify 
My health, and happy being at your court. 

Duke. Hay then, no matter; stay with me a 
while; 

I am to break with thee of some affairs, 

That touch me near, wherein thou must be secret. 
’T is not unknown to thee, that I have sought 
To match my friend, sir Thurio, to my daughter. 
Val. I know it well, my lord ; and, sure, the 
match 

Were rich and honourable; besides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities 
Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter: 
Cannot your grace win her to fancy him ? 

Duke. No, trust me ; she is peevish, sullen, 
fro ward, 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty ; 

Neither regarding that she is my child, 

Nor fearing me as if I were her father: 

And, may I say to thee, this pride of hers, 

Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; 

And, where* I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherish’d by her childlike duty, 

I now am full resolv’d to take a wife, 

And turn her out to who will take her in : 

Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower; 

For me and my possessions she esteems not. 

Val. What would your grace have me to do in 
this ? 

nr? UK ^' ^ere is a la(1 D sir* in Milan' 1 here, 
Whom I affect; but she is nice, and coy, 

And nought esteems my aged eloquence: 


Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tutor, 
(For long agone I have forgot to court; 

Besides, the fashion of the time is chang’d :) 
How, and which way, I may bestow myself, 

To be regarded in her sun-bright eye. 

Val. Win her with gifts, if she respect not words; 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 

More than quick words, do move a woman’s mind. 
Duke. But she did scorn a present that I sent 
her. 

Val. A woman sometimes scorns what best 
contents her: 

Send her another ; never give her o’er; 

For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 

If she do frown, ’t is not in hate of you, 

But rather to beget more love in you: 

If she do chide, ’t is not to have you gone ; 

For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 

Take no repulse, whatever she doth say : 

For get you gone , she doth not mean away : 
Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces; 
Though ne’er so black, say they have angels’ faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

Duke. But she I mean is promis’d by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth ; 

And kept severely from resort of men, 

That no man hath access by day to her. 

Val. Why then I would resort to her by night. 
Duke. Ay, but the doors be lock’d, and keys 
kept safe, 

That no man hath recourse to her by night. 

Val. What lets, 0 but one may enter at her 
window ? 

Duke. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground, 
And built so shelving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Val. Why, then, a ladder, quaintly f made of 
cords, 

To cast up with a pair of anchoring hooks, 

Would serve to scale another Hero’s tower, 

So bold Leander would adventure it. 

Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, 
Advise me where I may have such a ladder. 

Val. When would you use it? pray, sir, tell 
me that. 

Duke. This very night; for love is like a child, 
That longs for everything that he can come by. 
Val. By seven o’clock I ’ll got you such a 
ladder. 

Duke. But, hark thee; I will go to her alone j 


same mean- 


in* as in thA ^ d a<;1 Gue,Sfd at • The word has the 
l \ pam ? c referred to in Note (a), p. 20. 

c IJi' Pr t tence -l D "hn, device. P 

observed of Whtrt for whereat. It may be 

the w rite rs of*S h allVof*’ V 3 30 ? f uhen and u ' he nas, that, with 

There is a lady in Verona here/’ 


An error of the same kind occurs in Act II Sr r > u-lmro c lw »« r i 

«— * 

Sc. l V ,— 1 letS ’~ ] What slop3 ' what debars • So "Hamlet,” Act I. 

" By Heaven, I ’ll make a ghost of him that lets me.” 
f Quaintly made of cords,-] Cleverly, skiljully made of cords. 
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[SCENE I. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


act in.] 

IIow shall I best convey the ladder thither ? 

Val. It will be light, my lord, that you may 
bear it 

Under a cloak, that is of any length. 

Duke. A cloak ns long as thine will serve the 

turn ? 

Val. Ay, my good lord. 

Duke. ' * Then let me sec thy cloak : 

I ’ll get me one of such another length. 

Val. Why, any cloak will serve the turn, my 

lord. 

Duke. How shall T fashion me to wear a cloak. 

I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me. 

What letter is this same? What’s here? To 
Silvia ? 

And here an engine fit for my proceeding! 

I ’ll be so bold to break the seal for once. [Adacfe. 

My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly; 
And slaves they are to me, that send them 
flying: 

0, could their master come and go as lightly, 
Himself would lodge, where senseless they are 
lying. 

My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom rest them; 
While I, their king, that thither them impor¬ 
tune, 

Do curse the grace that with such grace hath bless d 
them, 

Because myself do want my servants fortune : 
I curse myself, for they are sent by me, 

That they should harbour where their lord should 
be. 

Whnt’s here ? 

Silvia , this night I will enfranchise thee. 

’T is so ; and here’s the ladder for the purpose. 
Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops’ son,)* 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, 

And with thy daring folly bum the world ? 

Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee? 
Go, base intruder 1 overweening slave ! 

Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates ; 

And think, my patience, more than thy desert, 

Is privilege for thy departure hence: 

Thank me for this, more than for all the favours, 
Which, all too much, I have bestow’d on thee. 
But if thou linger in my territories, 

Longer than swiftest expedition 

Will give thee time to leave our royal court, 

By Heaven, my wrath shall far exceed the love 


» Meropt' son,—] " Thou art Phaeton in thy rashness, but with¬ 
out his orctenslons: thou art not the son of a divinity, butafcrr* 
Jlliut, a low-born wretch; Merops is thy true father, with whom 
Phaeton was falsely reproached.”— Johnson. 

b l fly not death, to fly his deadly doom:] This is somewhat 
obscure. Mr. Singer rends :— 
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I ever bore my daughter, or thyself. 

Be o-one ; I will not hear thy vain excuse, 

But? as thou lov’st thy life, make speed from hence. 

[Exit Duke. 

Val. And why not death, rather than living 
torment? 

To die, is to be banish’d from myself; 

And Silvia is myself: banish’d from her, 

Is self from self: a deadly banishment! 

What light is light, if Silvia be not seen ? 

What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 

Unless it be to think that she is by, 

And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 

Except I be by Silvia in the night, 

There is no music in the nightingale ; 

Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon: 

She is my essence ; and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 
Foster’d, illumin’d, cherish’d, kept alive. 

I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom : b 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death ; 

But, fly I hence, I fly away from life. 

Enter Proteus and Launce. 

Pro. Run, boy, run, run, and seek him out. 
Laun. So-ho ! so-ho ! 

Pro. What seesl thou ? 

Laun. Him we go to find: 

There’s not a hair e on’s head, but’t is a Valentine. 

Pro. Valentine? 

. Val. Ho. 

Pro. Who then ? his spirit ? 

Val. Neither. 

Pro. What then ? 

Val. Nothing. 

Laun. Can nothing speak ? Master, shall I 
strike ? 

Pno. Who wouldst thou strike ? 

Laun. Nothing. 

Pro. Villain, forbear. 

Laun. Why, sir, I ’ll strike nothing: I pray 
you,— 

Pro. Sirrah, I say, forbear : Friend Valentine, 
a word. 

Val. My ears are stopp’d, and cannot hear good 
news, 

So much of bad already hath possess’d them. 

Pro. Then in dumb silence will I bury mine, 
For they arc harsh, untuneable, and bad. 

Val. Is Silvia dead ? 

Pro. No, Vnlcntine. 


"-; to fly it deadly doom:” 

but the original may mean,— 

" I eicape not death in flying hit (the Duke’t) deadly doom.” 

c Thete't not a hair—] “ Launce it still quibbling. He it now 
running down the hare that he started when he entered.”— 
Malone. 



ACT III.] 

Val. Ko Valentine, indeed, for sacred Silvia!— 
Hath she forsworn me ? 

Pno. Ko, Valentine. 

Val. KoValentinc, if Silvia have forsworn me!— 
What is your news ? 

Laun. Sir, there is a proclamation that you arc 
vanished. 

Pro. That thou art banished. 0, that’s the 
news; 

From hence, from Silvia, and from me, thy friend. 

^ al. 0, I have fed upon this woe already, 

And now excess of it will moke me surfeit. 

Doth Silvia know that I am banished ? 

Pro. Ay, ay ; and she hath offer’d to the doom 
("Which, unrevers’d, stands in effectual force) 

A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears : 
Those at her father’s churlish feet she tender'd ; 
With them, upon her knees, her humble self; 
Wringing her hands, whose whiteness so became 
them, 

As if but now they waxed pale for woe: 

But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 

Sad sighs, deep groans, nor silver-shedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire ; 

But Valentine, if he be ta’en, must die. 

Besides, her intercession chaf’d him so, 

VTien she for thy repeal was suppliant, 

That to close prison he commanded her, 

With many bitter threats of ’biding there. 

Val. Ko more; unless the next word that thou 
speak’st 

Have some malignant power upon my life; 

If 60 , 1 pray thee, breathe it in mine ear, 

As ending anthem of my endless dolour. 

Pro. Cease to lament for that thou canst not 
help, 

And study help for that which thou Inmcnt’st. 

June is the nurse and breeder of all good. 

Here if thou stay, thou canst not see thy love ; 
besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 

Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that, 

And manage .t against despairing thoughts, 
dhy letters may be here, though thou art hence : 

» hich, being writ to me, shall be deliver’d 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 

■t he tune now serves not to expostulate: 

V°*?e, I 11 convey thee through the city gate ; 

And ere I part with thee, confer at large 
all that may concern thy love-affaire : 

As thou Iov st Silvia, though not for thyself 
Kcgard thy danger, and along with ma ’ 

boy y LaUnCe ’ nn if t,10u seest mj 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene 


i. 


Bid him make haste, and meet me at the north 
gate. 

Pro. Go, sirrah, find him out. Come, 
Valentine. 

A al. 0 my dear Silvia ! hapless Valentine! 

[Exeunt Valentine and Proteus. 
Laun. I am but a fool, look you ; and yet I 
have the wit to think my master is a kind of 
a knave: but that s all one, if he be but one 
knave. 11 lie lives not now that knows me to be in 
love: yet I am in love ; but a team of horse shall 
not pluck that from me; nor who’t is I love, and 
yet’t is a woman: but what woman, I will not tell 
myself; and yet’tis a milkmaid; yet ’tis not 
a maid, for she hath had gossips : yet’t is a maid, 
for she is her master’s maid, and seiwes for wages. 
She hath more qualities than a water-spaniel,— 
which is much in a bare Christian. Here is the 
cate-log [pulling out a paper ] of her conditions. 
Imprimis, She can fetch and carry. Why, a 
horse can do no more: nay, a horse cannot fetch, 
but only cany; therefore is she better than a jade. 
Item, She can milk ; look you, a sweet virtue in 
a maid with clean hands. 


Enter Speed. 


Speed. How now, signior Launcc? what news 
with your mastership ? 

Laun. With my master’s ship ? why, it is at sea. 
Speed. Well, your old vice still; mistake the 
word : hat news then in jour paper? 

Laun. The blackest news that ever thou 
heard’st. 

Speed. Why, man, how black ? 

Laun. W hy, as black as ink. 

Speed. Let me read them. 

Laun. lie on thee, jolt-head ! thou canst not 
read. 

Speed. Thou liest, I can. 

Laun. I will try thee: tell me this: Who 
begot thee ? 

Speed. Marry, the son of my grandfather. 

Laun. 0 illiterate loiterer! it was the son of thy 

grandmother: this proves that thou canst not read. 

Speed. Come, fool, come: try me in thv 
paper. J 

speed 1(1) ThC ‘ e! a, ' d St ' 1STidl0lllS ‘'O’ 

Speed. Imprimis, She can mill:. 

Laun. Ay, that she can. 

Speed. Item, She brews good ale. 


to he'b?b5rSnS*Lirf a » r,bU sim e YS? r pl , ausibly P ro P 0fied 

to Launce’i love confession l ™ Something, however, leading 

•ibly the poet wrote, •• Bm tffl jffone 'if h* ^ omi,,ed - Pos 

I oui mat 6 all one, if he be but one in htr.” 


The second leave mav lmvo 

very common compositor’s error instead^f ffP ctiti ° n ''cing a 
winch seem naturally enough to prcSde <-1?> i ‘ 8 "° rds in lnrr < 
knows me to be in love.” b P rcc cae, He lives not now that 
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Laun. And thereof conies the pro verb, —Bless¬ 
ing of your heart, you brew good ale* 

Speed. Item, She can sew. 

Lacn. That *s as much ns to say, can she so . 

Speed. Item, She can knit. 

Laun. 'What need a man care for a stock with 

a wench, when she can knit him a stock . 

Speed. Item, She can wash and scour. 

Laun. A special virtue ; for then she need not 

be washed and scoured. I 

Speed. Item, She can spin. 

Laun. Then may I set the world on wheels, 

when she can spin for her living. 

Speed. Item, She hath many nameless virtues. 
Laun. That ’s as much as to say, bastard 
virtues; that, indeed, know not their fathers, and 
therefore have no names. 

Speed. Here follow her vices. 

Laun. Close at the heels of her virtues. 

Speed. Item, She is not to be fasting , h in 
respect of her breath. 

Laun. Well, that fault may be mended with 
a breakfast: Read on. 

Speed. Item, She hath a sweet mouth. 0 
Laun. That makes amends for her sour 
breath. 

Speed. Item, She doth talk in her sleep. 


a You brew good ale.] 


Laun. It ’s no matter for that, so she sleep not 

in her talk. , 

Speed. Item, She is slow in words. 

Laun. O villain, that set this down among her 
vices » To be slow in words is a woman’s only 
virtue: I pray thee, out with H; and place it 

for her chief virtue. 

Speed. Item, She is proud. 

Laun. Out with that too ; it was Eve s legacy, 

and cannot be tn’en from her. 

Speed. Item, She hath no teeth. 

Laun. I care not for that neither, because 1 

love crusts. 

Speed. Item, She is curst. 

Lai n. Well; the best is, she hath no teeth to 

bite. . , 

Speed. She will often praise her l'V\\ or ' 

Laun. If her liquor he good, she shall : it she 
will not, I will ; for good things should be praised. 
Speed. Item, She is too liberal. f 

Laun. Of her tongue she cannot; for that s 
writ down she is slow of: of her purse she shall 
not; for that I ’ll keep shut: now of another thing 
she mnv ; and that cannot I help. Well, proceed. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit , 
and more faults than hairs , and more wealth 

than faults. 


n Our aleo' the best, 

And each good guest 

Pray» far their souls that brew it." 

Masque of Augurs, Ben JoMSOK. 


b She it not io be fatting. J So the folio .^ hv liowe ^ 
which is found in the modern editions, was added b) Ho e 
c She bath a sweet mouth.] As we now say allyvorMtoot*- 
d More hair than wit.-] A well-known old English P™'"} • 
Stecvcns has given many instances of its occurrence in the 

writers. 
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ACT III.] 

Laun. Stop there; I ’ll have her: she was 
mine, and not mine, twice or thrice in that last 
article: rehearse that once more. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit ,— 
Laun. More hair than wit,—it may be; I ’ll 
prove it; the cover of the salt hides the salt, and 
therefore it is more than the salt; the hair that 
covers the wit is more than the wit; for the 
greater hides the less. What’s next ? 

Speed. And more faults than hairs ,— 

Laun. That’s monstrous: 0, that that were 
out! 

Speed. And more wealth than faults. 

Laun. Why, that word makes the faults 
gracious: well, I ’ll have her: and if it be a 
match, as nothing is impossible,— 

Speed. What then ? 

Laun. Why, thin will I tell thee,—that thy 
master stays for thee at the north gate. 

Speed. For me ? 

Laun. For thee ? ay : who art thou ? he hath 
stayed for a better man than thee. 

Speed. And must I go to him ? 

Laun. Thou must run to him, for thou hast 

stayed so long, that going will scarce serve the 
turn. 

Speed. W hy didst not tell me sooner ? ’pox 
of your love-letters ! j- j£ x ‘ t 

Laun. Now will he be swinged for reading my 
letter: an unmannerly slave, that will thrust him¬ 
self into secrets!—I ’ll after, to rejoice in the boy’s 
correction. [Exit. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene ii. 


SCENE II .—The same. A Room in the Duke’s 

Palace. 

. Enter Duke and Thurio ; Proteus behind. 

Duke. Sir Thurio, fear not but that she will 
love you, 

Now Valentine is banish’d from her sight. 

ibd. since his exile she hath despis’d me most, 
Forsworn my eompany, and rail’d at me, 

1 am “osperate of obtaining her. 

Tt T U ? E ; • Tl ! is "' Cak im P ress of love "s a figure 
5?fed >“ lco ; which with an hour’s heat fc 
olvos t 0 water, and doth lose his form. 

And ! !u C *3 melt her frozen thoughts. 

And worthless Valentine shall be forgot— 

AceorS t" * 8 y ° W 

•according to our proclamation, gone ? 

P*rAV/7ie{d. end ' ] True friend - Tn m °dern phraseology, 

c « 

' To bottom it on me/] A of th , eaii ewy hoUMW|fe „ 


Pro. Gone, my good lord. 

Duke. My daughter takes his going grievously. 
Pro. A little time, my lord, will kill that grief. 
Duke. So I believe; but Thurio thinks not 
so.— 

Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee, 

(Ior thou hast shown some sign of good desert,) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to your grace, 
Let me not live to look upon your grace. 

Dike. Ihou know’st how willingly I would 
effect 

The match between sir Thurio and my daughter. 
Pro. I do, my lord. 

Duke. And also, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will. 

Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine was 
here. 

JW Ay> and perversely she persevere so. 

” hat might we do, to make the girl forget 
I he love of \alentine, and love sir Thurio ? 

i T , he beSt "’ aj *?’ t0 sIander Valentine 
ith falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent; 

Three things that women highly hold in hate. 

Duke. Ay, but she ’ll think that it is spoke 
in hate. 

Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it: 

Therefore it must, with circumstance, be spoken 
I3y one whom she esteemeth as his friend. 

Duke. Then you must undertake to slander him 

Pro. And that, my lord, I shall be loth to do: 

1 is an ill office for a gentleman ; 

Especially, against his very friend. 11 

Duke. V here your good word cannot advan¬ 
tage him, 

Jour slander never can endamage him • 

Therefore the office is indifferent, 

Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pbo. You have prevail’d, my lord: if I C an 
do it, 

By aught that I can speak in his dispraise, 

ohe shall not long continue love to him 

But sa y this weed” her love from Valentine, 

It follows not that she will love sir Thurio 

I hu. Therefore, as you unwind her love from 
him, 

Lest it should ravel, and be good to none, 
i ou must provide to bottom it on me c 
Which must be done by praising me as much 
As you in worth dispraise sir Valentine. 

J)UKE ' Proteus > «'e dare trust you in this 
Because we know, on Valentine’s report, 


familiar with:— 

“ for > our silke it seems 

My letters are become, 

\ ,,ch oft "><b winding ofT and on 
Are wasted whole and some.” 

Orange’s Garden, 1557 . 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


[scene 


II. 


ACT m ] 

You are already love's firm votary, . , 

And cannot soon revolt and change \om mm 
Upon this warrant shall you have . 

Where von with Silvia may confei at la.gc , 

Fm . ^ c ' is lumpish, heavy, melancholy, 

\nd for your friend’s sake, will he glad of }ou , 
wte ,ou may temper her, Ly your persuas.on, 
To hate young'Valentine, ami love .ny fnenth 
Pro. As much as 1 can do, I "dl eftec . 

But you, sir Thurio, are not sharp enough ; 

Y ou must lay lime, to tangle her desires. 

By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhymes 
Should he full fraught with serviceable vows 

Bi ke. Ay, much is the force of hea\cn-bied 

Pro. Say that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart. 
Write till your ink he dry ; and with your teat, 
Moist it again ; and frame some feeling line,. 

That may discover such integrity : a . 

For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets sinews; 
"Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 




Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 

After your dire lamenting elegies, 

Visit bv night your lady’s chamber-window, 

With some sweet consort : b to their instruments 

Tune a deploring dump: the night’s dead silence 

Will well become such sweet complaining 

• __ . 


oricvnncc 


This, or else nothing, will inherit her/ 

Duke. This discipline shows thou hast been in 

love. . , -j .,, 

Thtj. And thy advice this night I H put in 

practice. 

Therefore, sweet Proteus, my direction-giver, 

Let us into the city presently 
To sort some gentlemen well skill d in music . 

I have a sonnet that will serve the turn. 

To five the onset to thy good advice. 

Duke. About it, gentlemen. 

Pro. Wc ’ll wait upon your 
supper; 

And afterward determine our proceedings 

Duke. Even now about it: I will pardon you. 

[hxeunt. 


grace 


till after 


. rnnrrrt Consort, in Shakespeare** time, appears to 

RaVc been used as we use the word band, a ,ei or company of 

"•“‘^//■inherit her.) That is. "obtain possession of her,- 
Stccvens says. 




ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—A Forest, near Mantua. 


Enter certain Outlaws. 

2 Out fc f nd fast ’ I see a passenger. 

wfth W bCten ’ ^ 00t ’ b '“ d »™ 

Enitr Valentine and Speed. 

If 30 DT 'S;„t; andthrowus 

Speed 6 sl“te ** 8it ’ ? d riflc *»■ 

„ vuiains a, '° Und °' 1C! «® the 

^ % «enf ° fear 80 mUch ’ 


2 Opt p hat S , n0t weare y our enemies. 
% Out. Peace ! we ’ll hear him. 

d 0l,T ’ A ^’’ b y my beard, will we; for he is 
a proper man ! a 

Val. Then know, that I have little wealth to 
Jose; 

A man I am cross’d with adversity 
My riches are these poor habiliments, 

Of winch if y ou should here disfurnish me, 

A al. To A crona. 

1 Out. A\ hence came you ? 


* A Pr0per n »W l- P r,portioned. 


comely man. 

27 
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ACT IV.] 


Val. From Milan. m tWo 9 

3 Ol'T. Have you long *»jOU.n d > • • , lt I 

Val. Some sixteen months , nml ion = 

have stay’ll , 

If crooketl forttmc-hml not thwar « me 

1 Out. Miat, were you banish d thence 

Val. I was. 9 

0 Out For what offence . . rp _ 

Val. For that which now torments me to ie 

^ if it -e 'lone so: 

^r^S»leTe in made me 

happy; ,, 

0r 3 el O^.By n the'bam ^hiu Hood's fat 
This fcllow"vere a king for our wild faction ! 

. o/ Mt. f*' r *Si‘s\SgS s& 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VF.EOhA. 

1 Out. We ’« have him; sirs, a word. 

, 1 Speed. Master, be one of them ; 

™ tl,CrC ? - lt Tt is an honourable kind of thievery. 

tnd longci might peace, villain! .. . 

2 Out Tell ns this: have you anything to 

•ted me. take to ? 

di’d thence: | Nothinc but my fortune. 

3 0 ut Know then, that some of us are gentle- 

„■men's me to re- g< ^ ^ , ™“’. y of ungovcniM you.h^ ^ __ 

Thrust from the company o 

ueh repent; lf W as from Verona banished, 

fi S ht ’ For practising to steal away a lady # 

reaehcry. J• an d near allied unto the duke, 

if it were done so: An hei , Mantua, for a gentleman, 

rail a fault? * Our. A j 6t#bb - d unt „ the heart, 

ul of such u doom. Wliom,m And I, for such like petty crimes as 

? tllCSC C 1 

StASf.Wrrr’r 


f/n/o Iheduke.] The^io, 1623. reads.- 

..AndhcireandNeece ah e ^ d substituted 

The folio. 1CI64, corrected the first «ora. 
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[scene II. 


ACT IV.] 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


As we do in our quality much want 

2 Out. Indeed, because you are a banish’d man, 
Therefore, above the rest, we parley to you : 

Are you content to be our general ? 

To make a virtue of necessity, 

And live, as we do, in this wilderness ? 

3 Out. Wlmt say’st thou ? wilt thou be of our 

consort ? b 

Say, ay, and be the captain of us all: 

We ’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee, 

Love thee as our commander, and our king. 

1 Out. But if thou scorn our courtesy, thou 

diest. 

2 Out. Thou shalt not live to brag what we 

have offer’d. 

Val. I take your offer, and will live with you; 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women, or poor passengers. 

3 Out. No, we detest such vile base practices. 
Come, go with us, we ’ll bring thee to our crews, c 
And show thee all the treasure we have got; 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Milan. Court of the Palace. 


Enter Proteus. 

Pro. Already have I been false to Valentine, 
And now I must be as unjust to Thurio. 

Under the colour of commending him, 

I have access my own love to prefer; 

But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 

To be corrupted with my worthless gifts. 

When I protest true loyalty to her, 

She twits me with my falsehood to my friend: 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 

She bids me think how I have been forsworn 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov’d : 

And, notwithstanding all her sudden quips, d 
The least whereof would quell a lover’s hope, 

Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her still. 

But here comes Thurio: now must we to hei 
window, 

And give some evening music to her ear. 

quality-] Our profession or calling. Thus in “ Ham 
Act II. Sc. 2:— 

Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can sing !" 
and subsequently 

b "Come, give us a taste of your quality." 

c °f "Ur fellowship, confederacy, fraternity, 

cave ■ \rl >ee lo our creW8 .—] Mr. Collier’s corrector reads 
orleinni.l J. n ? er .’ cavet 1 have not ventured to alter th« 
wrote teX *' Can hard, y beHeve crew* to be what the poc 

« WhnVl^r? ‘ ,uips ’“l Her unary gibes, scoffs, taunts. 

hot] Our author,throughout his ploys, has confoundei 


Enter Thurio and Musicians. 

Thu. How now, sir Proteus; are you crept 
before us ? 

Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio; for you know that 
love 

Will creep in service where it cannot go. 

Thu. Ay, but I hope, sir, that you love not here. 
Pro. Sir, but I do; or else I would be hence. 
Thu. Who? 0 Silvia? 

Pro. Ay, Silvia,—for your sake. 

Thu. I thank you for your own. Now, gen¬ 
tlemen, 

Let’s tune, and to it lustily awhile. 

Enter Host, at a distance; and Julia, in boy's 

clothes. 

Host. Now, my young guest! methinks you’re 
allycholly; I pray you, why is it? 

Jul. Marry, mine host, because I cannot be 
merry. 

Host. Come, we ’ll have you merry: I ’ll bring 
you where you shall hear music, and see the 
gentleman that you asked for. 

Jul. But shall I hear him speak ? 

Host. Ay, that you shall. 

Jul. That will be music. [Music plays. 

Host. Hark ! hark ! 

Jul. Is he among these ? 

Host. Ay: but peace, let’s hear ’em. 

SONG. 


Who is Silvia ? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 

Holy, fair, and wise f is she, 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 

That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness ; 

And, being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing, 

Upon the dull earth dwelling: 

To her let us garlands bring. 

the personal pronouns, Ac. and uses one for the other (who for 
whom, she for her, him for he); nor was this inaccuracy peculiar 
to him, being very common when he wrote, even among persons 
of good education.”—M alone. 

f Holy, fair, and wise is she ,—] Mr. Collier’s corrector reads 
wise as free; free is certainly a most inappropriate epithet applied 
to Silvia. Proteus had just before described her as 

" too fair, too true, too holy;" 

and true, no doubt, was the becoming term; but as the object of 
the serenade was to make her break faith, it would have been 

somewhat out ot place in the song ; and hence wise was substituted 
iii us Mead. 

2 !) 



Host. How now? arc you sadder than you 
were before? How do you, man? the n.us.c 

likes vou not.' . . ... . 

Jul. You mistake; the musician likes me not. 

Host. Why, my pretty youth ? 

J ul. He plays false, father. 

Host. How ? out of tune on the strings . 

Jul. Not so; but yet so false that he grieves 

my very heart-strings. 

Host. You have a quick ear. 

Jul. Ay, I would I were deaf! it makes me 

have a slow heart. # . 

Host. I perceive you delight not in music. 

Jul. Not a whit, when it jars so. 

Host. Hark, what tine change is in the music. 
Jul. Ay, that change is the spite. I 

] [ost. You would have them always play but 

one thing. , . . 

Jul. I would always have one play but one 

thing. 

But, host, doth this sir Proteus, that we talk on, 

Often resort unto this gentlewoman ? 

Host. I tell you what Launcc, his man, told 

me; he loved her out of all nick.*’ 

* The mu tie likes you not.} That K pleatei 

i. Out of alt nick.) Beyond all reckoning. I*'the custom 
formerly to reckon by the nicks or notches rut upon tla tail) 
[tick. Steevcns. in a note to tins passage, quotes a very apposite 


Jul. Where is Bounce? ... , 

Host. Gone to seek Ins dog; which, to¬ 
morrow, by his master’s command, he must carry 

for a present to his lady. 

Jul. Peace! stand aside ! the company parts 

Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you ! I will so plead, 

That you shall say, my cunning drift excels. 

Thu. Where meet we ? 

Pro. At Saint Gregory’s well. 

Tiiu. Farewell. . . 

[Exeunt Thurio and Musicians. 

Silvia appears above , at her window. 

Pro. Madam, good even to your ladyship. 

I Sil. I thank you for your music, gentlemen: 

Who is that, that spake ? 

Pro. One, lady, if you knew lus pure heart s 

truth, # . 

You’d quickly learn to know him by Ins voice. 

Sil. Sir Proteus, ns I take it. 

Pro. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your servant. 

Sil. What’s your will ? 

Pro. That I may compass yours. 

passage from Rowley*, play of •• A Woman never Vexed,” where 
the Innkeeper .ays,- .., havc carri cd 

The tallies at my girdle seven year, together, n 
For 1 did ever love to deal honestly in tne Mere . 


I IM1 \/P RSI TY 



TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


ACT IV.] 


[scene III. 


Sil. You lmvc your wish; my will is even this,— 
That presently you hie you home to bed. 

Thou subtle, perjur’d, false, disloyal man ! 

Think’st thou, I am so shallow, so conceitless, 

To be seduced by thy flattery, 

That hast deceiv’d so many with thy vows ? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 

For me,—by this pale queen of night I swear, 

I am so far from granting thy request, 

That 1 despise thee for thy wrongful suit; 

And by and by intend to chide myself, 

Even for this time I spend in talking- to thee. 

Pro. I grant, sweet love, that I did love a lady; 
But she is dead. 

J ul. ’T were false, if I should speak it; 

For I am sure she is not buried. [Aside. 

Sil. Say that she be; yet Valentine, thy friend, 
Survives; to whom, thyself art witness, 

I am betroth'd: And art thou not asham’d 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ? 

Pro. I likewise hear that Valentine is dead. 
Sil. And so suppose am I ; for in his grave 
Assure thyself my love is buried. 

Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 
Sil. Go to thy lady’s grave, and call here 
thence; 

Or, at the least, in hers sepulchre thine. 

Jul. He heard not that. [Aside. 

Pro. Madam, if your heart be so obdurate, 
Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love, 

The picture that is hanging in your chamber; 

To that I ’ll speak, to that I ’ll sigh and weep : 
For, since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow; 

And to your shadow will I make true love. 

Jul. If’t were a substance, you would, sure, 
deceive it, 

And make it but a shadow, as I am. [Aside. 

Sil. I am very loth to be your idol, sir; 

But, since your falsehood shall become you* well 
To worship shadows, and adore false shapes, 

Send to me in the morning, and I ’ll send it: 

And so, good rest. 

m^ R0 ‘ • A® wretches have o’er-night, 

1 hat wait for execution in the morn. 

[Exeunt Proteus ; and Silvia,/?™ above. 
J ul. Host, will you go ? 

Host. By my halidom, b I was fast asleep. 

Jul. Pray you, where lies sir Proteus? 

Host. Marry, at my house: trust me, I think 
t is almost day. 


Jul. Not so ; but it hath been the longest night 
That e’er I watch’d, and the most heaviest. 0 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE III .—The same. 

Enter Eglamour. 

Egl. This is the hour that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind ; 

There’s some great matter she’d employ me in.— 
Madam, madam ! 

Silvia appears above , at her window. 

Sil. Who calls ? 

Egl. Your servant, and your friend ; 

One that attends your ladyship’s command. 

Sil. Sir Eglamour, a thousand times good- 
morrow. 

Egl. As many, worthy lady, to yourself. 
According to your ladyship’s impose, d 
I am thus early come, to know what service 
It is your pleasure to command me in. 

Sil. 0 Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not I flatter, for I swear I do not,) 

Valiant, wise, remorseful, 0 well accomplish’d. 

Thou art not ignorant what dear good will 
I bear unto the banish’d Valentine ; 

Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhorr’d. 
Thyself hast lov’d ; and I have heard thee say, 
No grief did ever come so near thy heart 
As when thy lady and thy true love died, 

Upon whose grave thou vow’dst pure chastity.(l) 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 

To Mantua, where, I hear, he makes abode ; 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 

I do desire thy worthy company, 

Upon whose faith and honour I repose. 

Urge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief, a lady’s grief; 

And on the justice of my flying hence, 

To keep me from a most unholy match, 

Which Heaven and fortune still reward with 
plagues. 

I do desire thee, even from a heart 
As full of sorrows as the sea of sands, 

To bear me company, and go with me: 

If not, to hide what I have said to thee, 

That I may venture to depart alone. 


udapt^or rMX- 6 ml i,e ' ' s5 ? ce your falseh °od shall 

answers to the Latin . W0r8h, P shadows.' Become here 
genuine 8a*nn nc ~" re ' and is used according to its 


genuine Saxon Waning 18 Used aeco « ,ta * 

hyold^countrywomen b/SntT*’ r * holid ? me < an old word used 
of the Saxon wo?rL<L nnCr °! 8wearin B J h y my halidome, 


iff? 

0 ^emorre/u/,—] Compassionate, full of pity. 

“ ——— he was none of those remorseful men 
Gentle and affable; but fierce at all times, and mad then." 

G. Chapman’s Iliad, 1598 , 
31 
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ACT IV.] 


Eol. Madam. 1 pity much your 
Which since 1 know they virtuously are plan d. 

I give consent to go along with you , 

Keckinf as little what l.etuleth me 
As much I wish all good befortunc you. 

When will you go ? 

Sil. This evening coming. 

Egl. Where shall 1 meet you . 

Sil. At friar Patrick s cell, 

Where I intend holy confession. _ 

Egl. I will not fail your ladyship: 

Hood morrow, gentle lady. 

Sil. Good morrow, kind sir Eglamour. [Exeunt. 

a __ Ipily much your are plac - dt &c .l 

s “ ins ,hc 

calates a lin ^ j pity much your grievances, 

And the moil true affection! that you bear, 

Which since I know," &c. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. O CENE IV> 

SCENE IV .—The same. 

Enter Launch, with his do<j. 

When a mans servant shall play the eur with him, 

* i *!««»♦ I lii'ftiirrht. tlT) 01 


\N hen a man s sc. > *. ( -v - f 

l„uk vou, it goes hard: one that I brought up ot 
a puppy ; one that I saved from drowning, when 
tlu-ee or four of his blind brothers and sisters went 
to it I I have taught him—even as one would say 
precisely, Thus I would teach a dog. I was sent 
to deliver him, as a present to mistress Silvia, 
from my master; and 1 came no sooner into the 
dining-chamber, but he steps me to her trenelie. 
aid steals her capo n’s leg. O , ’t » a foul thing 

Bui Ibis, as il >“s been re msited, VO aitd^ m abe Sii r lhe 

bestow bis PJty M tbe 'J” , ‘ thousht. grltmta lb 

3 ?«« 

rtich“may H'.V.°K a misprint to, enured, or some word 
to the same effect. 



TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


act rv.] 


[scene IV. 


when n cur cannot keep himself in all companies ! 
I would have, as one should say, one that takes 
upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, 
a dog at all tilings. If I had not had more wit 
than he, to take a fault upon me that he did, 
I think verily lie had been hanged for*t; sure as 
I live he had suffer'd for’t: you shall judge. He 
thrusts me himself into the company of three or 
four gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke's table: 
he had not been there (bless the mark !) a pissing 
while, but all the chamber smelt him. Out with 
the dog, says one ; What cur is that ? says 
another; Whip him out, says a third; Hang him 
up, says the duke. I, having been acquainted 
with the smell before, knew it was Crab; and goes 
me to the fellow that whips the dogs: Friend, 
quoth I, you mean to whip the dog 1 Ay, marry, 
do I, quoth he. You do him the more wrong, 
quoth I; H was I did the thing you wot of. He 
makes me no more ado, but whips me out of the 
chamber. How many masters would do this for 
their* servant? Nay, I ’ll be sworn,I have sat in 
the stocks for puddings he hath stolen, otherwise 
he had been executed: I have stood on the pillory 
for geese he hath killed, otherwise he had suffered 
for’t: thou think'st not of this now!—Nay, 
I remember the trick you served me when I took 
my leave of madam Silvia; did not I bid thee still 
mark me, and do as I do? When didst thou see 
me heave up my leg, and make water against a 
gentlewoman’s farthingale? didst thou ever sec 
me do such a trick ? 


Enter Proteus and Julia. 


Pno. Sebastian is thy name ? I like thee well, 
And will employ thee in some service presently. 

Jul. In what you please.—I ’ll do what I can. 

Pno. I hope thou wilt.—How now, you whore¬ 
son peasant; [ To Launce. 

Where have you been these two days loitering ? 

Laun. Many, sir, I carried mistress Silvia the 
dog you bade me. 

Pro. And what says she to my little jewel ? 

Laun. Marry, she says, your dog was a cur; 
and tells you, currish thanks is good enough for 
such a present. 

Pno. Put she received my dog? 

Laun. No, indeed, did she not: here have I 
brought him back again. 

Pro. What, didst thou offer her this from me? 


A rt.nl ..III (") First folio, hit. 

common form! Cnd T^ SliU au end and nwsl an rnit 
common forms of *pctcl», and Ni K nificd constantly, perpelua, 

" hc, P' F 00d hwvcn, *tis such an uncouth thing 
To be a widow out of term time! I 

An ik 8 , U i Cl ‘ agui811 Qualms, and dumps, and fits, 
And shakings stilt an end."-lhe Ordinary. 


Laun. Ay, sir; the other squirrel was stolen 
from me by the hangman’s boys in the market¬ 
place: and then I offered her mine own ; who is 
a dog as big as ten of yours, and therefore the 
gift the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence, and find my dog 
again, 

Or ne’er return again into my sight. 

Away, I say : Stay’st thou to vex me here ? 

[Exit Launce. 

A slave, that still an end a turns me to shame. 
Sebastian, I have entertained thee, 

Partly, that I have need of such a youth, 

That can with some discretion do my business, 
For’t is no trusting to yon foolish lout; 

But, chiefly, for thy face and thy behaviour; 
Which (if my augury deceive me not) 

Witness good bringing up, fortune, and truth : 
Therefore know thee, for this I entertain thee. 

Go presently, and take this ring with thee, 

Deliver it to madam Silvia: 

She lov’d me well, deliver’d it to me. 

Jul. It seems you lov’d not her to leave 1 ’ her 
token : 

She is dead, belike ? 

Pro. Not so ; I think she lives. 

Jul. Alas ! 

Pro. Why dost thou cry, alas ! 

Jul. I cannot choose but pity her. 

Pro. AVhcreforc shouldst thou pity her ? 

Jul. Because, methinks, that she lov’d you 
as well 

As you do love your lady Silvia : 

She dreams on him that has forgot her love ; 

You dote on her that cares not for your love. 

’T is pity, love should he so contrary ; 

And thinking on it makes me cry, alas ! 

Pro. Well, give her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter ;—that’s her chamber.—Tell my lady, 
I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 

Your message done, hie heme unto my chamber, 
"Where thou shalt find me, sad and solitary. 

[Exit Proteus. 
Jul. How many women would do such a 
message ? 

O 

Alas, poor Proteus ! thou hast entertain’d 
A fox, to he the shepherd of thy lambs: 

Alas, poor fool! why do I pity him 
That with his very heart despiseth me ? 

Because he loves her, he despiseth me; 

Because I love him, I must pity him. 

This ring I gave him, when he parted from mo, 


“ It seems you lov’d not her, not leave her token.” 


I) 




To bind him to remember my good will: 

And now am I (unhappy messenger) 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain : 

To cany that, which I would have refus’d ; 

To praise his faith, which I would have disprais’d. 

I am my master’s true confirmed love; 

But cannot be true servant to my master, 

Unless I prove false traitor to myself. 

Yet will I woo for him ; but yet so coldly, 

As, Heaven it knows, I would not have him speed. 

Enter Silvia, attended. 

Gentlewoman, good day! I pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to speak with madam Silvia. 
Sil. What would you with her, if that I be she? 
Jul. If you be she, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent on. 

Sil. From whom ? 

Jul. From my master, sir Proteus, madam. 
Sil. O !—he sends you for a picture ? 
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Jul. Ay, madam. 

3l , Ursula, bring nry P"<^ ^ 

give your master this: tell him, from me, 
c Julia, that his changing thoughts forget, 
ould better fit his chamber, than this shadow. 
Jul. Madam, please you peruse this letter. 

, r don me, madam ; I have, unao-isd 
jliver’d you a paper that I should not: 

iis is the letter to your ladyship. 

Sil. I pray thee, let me look on that again. 
Jul. It may not be ; good madam, pardon me. 

Sil. There, hold. ^ 

will not look upon your master s lines: 

know they are stuff’d with protestations, 

nd full of new-found oaths; which he will break, 

lS easily as I do tear his paper. 

Jul. Madam, lie sends your ladyship this ring. 
Sil. The more shame for him that he sends 

it me; , , . 

?or, I have heard him say a thousand times, 
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[scene IV. 


ACT IV.] 

His Julia gave it him at his departure : 

Though his false finger have profan’d the ring, 
Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 

Jul. She thanks you. 

Sil. What say’st thou ? 

Jul. I thank you, madam,that you tender her: 
Poor gentlewoman ! my master wrongs her much. 
Sil. Dost thou know her ? 

Jul. Almost as well as I do know myself: 

To think upon her woes I do protest 
That I have wept a hundred several times. 

Sil. Belike, she thinks that Proteus hath for¬ 
sook her. 

Jul. I think she doth, and that’s her cause of 
sorrow, 

Sil. Is she not passing fair ? 

Jul. She hath been fairer, madam, than she is: 
When she did think my master lov’d her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you ; 

But since she did neglect her looking-glass, 

And threw her sun-expelling mask away, l 2 ) 

The air hath starv’d the roses in her cheeks, 

And pinch’d the lily-tincture of her face, 

That now she is become as black as I. 

Sil. How tall was she ? 

Jul. About my stature: for, at Pentecost, 
When all our pageants of delight were play’d, 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trimm’d in madam Julia’s gown ; 
Which served me as fit, by all men’s judgments, 
As if the garment had been made for me: 
Therefore, I know she is about my height. 

And, at that time, I made her weep a-good, a 
For I did play a lamentable part; 

Madam, ’twas Ariadne, passioning 6 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight; 

Which I so lively acted with my tears, 


* I made her weep a-good,—] That is, weep in good earnest. 

“ m nc * t^erewithall their knees have rankled so, 

That I have laughed a-good."— Marlowe's Jew of Matte 

b 'Twas Ariadne, passioning—] To passion as, a verb, is nc 

“V, . U ?u?. uent in writers contemporary with our author, an 
meant, I believe, not merely to feel emotion, but to display it b 
voice or gesture, or both. So in “ Venus and Adonis ”— 

“ Dumbly she passions, frantickly she doteth." 

J/!r,?M ,a [f gia5,a,glas>; l “ By & gray eye was meant wha 
we now call a blue eye; gray, when applied to the eye, is rendere 


That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 

Wept bitterly; and, would 1 might be dead, 

If I in thought felt not her very sorrow ! 

Sil. She is beholden to thee, gentle youth !— 
Alas, poor lady ! desolate and left !— 

I weep myself to think upon thy words. 

Here, youth, there is my purse; I give thee this 
For thy sweet mistress'sake, because thou lov’st her. 
Farewell. [Exit Silvia. 

Jul. And she shall thank you for’t, if e’er you 
know her. 

A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful. 

I hope my master’s suit will be but cold, 

Since she respects my mistress* love so much. 
Alas, how love can trifle with itself! 

Here is her picture: let me see ; I think, 

If I had such a tire, this face of mine 
"Were full as lovely as is this of hers: 

And yet the painter flatter’d her a little, 

Unless I flatter with myself too much. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow: 

If that be all the difference in his love, 

I ’ll get me such a colour'd periwig.(3) 

Her eyes are gray as glass ; c and so are mine : 
Ay, but her forehead’s low, and mine’s as high. 
What should it be, that he respects in her, 

But I can make respective d in myself, 

If this fond love were not a blinded god ? 

Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow up, 
For’t is thy rival. 0 thou senseless form, 

Thou slmlt be worshipp’d, kiss’d, lov’d, and ador’d; 
And, were there sense in his idolatry, 

My substance should be statue 0 in thy stead. 

I ’ll use thee kindly for thy mistress’ sake, 

That used me so ; or else, by Jove I vow, 

I should have scratch’d out your unseeing eyes, 

To make my master out of love with thee ! '[Exit. 


by Coles in his Diet., 1679, ceruleus, glaucus."— Malone. Old 
glass is said to have a bluish tinge. 

d / can make respective-] That is, regardful, considerate, ob■ 
servnble. 

e My substance should be statue—] It is true enough, as the 
commentators have shown, that the words statue and picture were 
of old used indiscriminately; but is not image here meant? and 
had not the poet in his mind the story of Pygmalion? That he 
was conversant with it we know:— 

“What, is there none of Pygmalion's images, newly made 
woman to be had —"—Measure for Measure. 



ACT V. 


SCENE I .—The same. An Abbey. 


Enter Eglamouiu 

Egl. The sun begins to gild the western sky; 

And now it is about the very hour 
That Silvia, at friar Patrick’s cell, should meet me. 
She will not fail ; for lovers break not hours, 
Unless it be to conic before their time; 

So much they spur their expedition. 

Enter Silvia. 

See where she comes : Lady, a happy c\ ening ! 

Sil. Amen, amen ! go on, good Eglamour, 

Out at the postern by the abbey-wall ; 

1 fear I am attended by some spies. 

Egl. Fear not; the forest is not three leagues 

off: 

If wc recover that, we are sure enough. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.— The same. A 1loom in the Duke $ 

Palace. 

Enter Thurio, Proteus, and Julia. 

Tiiu Sir Proteus, what says Silvia to my suit? 
Pno. O, sir, I find her milder than she was , 
And yet she takes exceptions at your person. 

Tiiu. What, that my leg is too long . 

Pro. No, that it is too little. 

Thu. I 'll wear a boot, to make it somewhat 

rounder. , . • 

l>no. But love will not be spun- d to what it 

loathes. a 

Tiiu. What says she to my face ' 

Pno. She says it is a fair one. 

Thu. Nay then, the wanton lies; my face is 

black. , , ,. • • 

Pno. But pearls arc fair ; and the old saying 1 ., 


a But love will not l.c spurred. $r ] Thin line, as well as one a 
little lower. Mr. lloswcll justly thought belonged to Julia. They 

:ig 


are of a character with her other remarks, and intended to be 
spoken aside. 


ACT V.l 
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[SCE.VE IV. 


Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes. 
Jul. ’T is true, 4 such pearls as put out ladies’ 
eyes; 

For I had rather wink than look on them. [Aside. 
Thu. How likes she my discourse ? 

Pro. HI, when you talk of war. 

Thu. But well, when I discourse of love and 
peace ? 

Jul. But better, indeed, when you hold your 
peace. [Aside. 

Thu. What says she to my valour ? 

Pno. 0, sir, she makes no doubt of that. 

Jul. She needs not, when she knows it cowardice. 

[Aside. 

Thu. What says she to my birth ? 

Pno. That you are well deriv’d. 

Jul. True; from a gentleman to a fool. [Aside. 
Thu. Considers she my possessions ? 

Pro. 0, ay ; and pities them. 

Thu. Wherefore ? 

Jul. That such an ass should owe them. [Aside. 
Pno. That they are out by lease. 0 
Jul. Here comes the duke. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke. How now, sir Proteus? how now, 
Thurio ? 

Which of you saw sir Eglamour of late ? 

Thu, Not I. 

Pro. Nor I. 

Huke. Saw you my daughter ? 

Pko* Neither. 

Duke. Why, then, she’s fled unto that peasant 
Valentine; 

And Eglamour is in her company. 

’Tis true; for friar Lawrence met them both, 

As he in penance wander’d through the forest: 

Him he knew well, and guess’d that it was she ; 
But, being mask’d, he was not sure of it: 

Besides, she did intend confession 
At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there she was not: 
These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, stand not to discourse, 

But mount you presently, and meet with me 
Upon the rising of the mountain-foot 
That leads toward Mantua, whither they arc fled. 
Despatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. [Exit. 

Thu. Why, this it is to be a peevish girl, 

That flies her fortune when it follows her : 

I’ll after; more to be reveng’d on Eglamour, 

Than for the love of reckless Silvia. [7,_, 

Pno. And I will follow, more for Silvia’s love, 



ej'- 


Thero'rnnTi »’n f ’a I ^ t, ‘ e foUo ' ,fi23 - tw» line is given to Thurio. 

I n!, n n ° d0Ubt that il be,on « s t0 Julia- 

verted T nr^rTfi ° Ut ! easc -] The meaning has been contro- 
he hSmtMf l * 8 e t x l , ' ains il thu> By Thurio’s possessions 

the word lik U ™u?< and 8 fl hls la - nds ‘ ,,ut Protcus chooses to take 
kewise in a figurative sense, as signifying his vieulal 


Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her. [ Exit. 

Jul. And I will follow, more to cross that love, 
Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. [Exit. 


SCENE III .—Frontiers of Mantua. The Forest. 


Enter Silvia and Outlaw 


Ot 


1 Out. Come, come ; 

Be patient, we must bring you to our captain. 

Sil. A thousand more mischances than this one 
Have 1 earn’d me how to brook this patiently. 

2 Out. Come, bring her away. 

1 Out. Where is the gentleman that was with 

her ? 

3 Out. Being nimble-footed, he hath outrun us, 
But Moysos and Valerius follow him. 

Go thou with her to the w'est end of the wood, 
There is our captain : we ’ll follow him that’s fled, 
The thicket is beset, he cannot ’scape. 

1 Out. Come, I must bring you to our captain’s 
cave; 

Fear not; he bears an honourable mind, 

And will not use a woman lawlessly. 

Sil. 0 Valentine, this I endure for thee .[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV .—Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Valentine. 

Val. How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns: 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record' my woes. 

0 thou that dost inhabit in my breast, 

Leave not the mansion so long tenantless; 

Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, 

And leave no memory of what it was ! 

Repair me with thy presence, Silvia; 

Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain ! 
What hallooing, and what stir, is this to-day ? 
These are my mates, that make their wills their 
law, 

Have some unhappy passenger in chase: 

They love me well; yet I have much to do, 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 

Withdraw thee, Valentine; who’s this comes here? 

[Steps aside. 


endowments: and when he .says they arc out by lease, he means 
that they arc no longer enjoyed by their master, (who is a fool ) 
but arc leased out to another." 1 0 ' 1 

ami u'Ihv 0 /? V W,,CS ‘ ] T, ' r rrcnul rcfers t0 t,le s »irjiny of birds, 
and is derned, Douce says, from the recorder ,—a sort of (lute hv 

winch they were taught to sing. 1 " ute by 
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ACT V.] 


Enter Proteus, Silvia, and Ji >' IA - 


Pro. Madam, this service I have done for you, 
(Though von rc>pect not aught your servant doth.) 

To hazard life, and rescue you t.o.n him 
That would have fore d your honour and yom loxc. 
Vouchsafe me, for my meed, hut one fan look, 

A smaller boon than this I cannot beg, 

And less than this. I am sure you cannot give 
Yal. How like a dream is this I see and near . 
Love, lend me patience to forbear a while. [Aside. 

Sil. O miserable, unhappy that I am . 

Pro. Unhappy were you, madam, ere 1 came; 

But, by my coming, 1 have made you happy. 

Sii.. V By thy approach thou mak’st me most 

unhappy. 

Jul. And me, when he approacheth to your 

presence. „ t AsiJe ’ 

Sil. llad I been seized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfast to the beast, 

Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. 

O, Heaven be judge how I love 'Valentine, 

Whose life's ns tender to me os my soul; 

And full as much (for more there cannot be) 

I do detest false perjur’d Proteus : 

Therefore he gone, solicit me no more. 

Pro. What dangerous action, stood it next to 

death, 

Would I not undergo for one calm look 
0, ’t is the curse in love, and still approv d,‘ 

When women cannot love where they ’re bclov d.^ 
Sil. When Proteus cannot love where he s 
belov’d. 

Read over Julia’s heart, thy first best love, 

For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy faith 
Into a thousand oaths ; and all those oaths 
Descended into perjury, to love me. 

Thou hast no faith left now, unless thou’(1st two, 
And that’s far worse than none ; better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one: 

Thou counterfeit to thy true friend ! 

Pro. In lovc > 

Who respects friend ? 

Sil. All men but Proteus. 

Pro. Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
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I ’ll woo vou like a soldier, at arms’ end ; 

And love you ’gainst the nature of love, force you. 

p HO I ’ll force thee yield to my desire. 

Yal. Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; 

Thou friend of an ill fashion ! 

Pro. Valentine ! 

Yal. Thou common friend, that’s without faith 
or love; 

(For such is a friend now;) treacherous man . # 
Thou hast beguil’d my hopes; nought but mine 

Could have persuaded me: now I dare not say 
I have one friend alive ; thou wouldst disprove me. 
Who should be trusted when one’s own right hand 
Is perjur’d to the bosom ? Proteus, 

T am sorry I must never trust thee more, 

But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

The private wound is deepest: O time most 

ace ui*s’d ! . , , 

’Moimst all foes, that a friend should be the worst. 

Pro. My shame, and guilt, confounds me.— 
Forgive me, Valentine: if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 

I tender it here ; I do as truly suffer 

As e’er I did commit. 

Yal. Then I am paid ; 

And once again I do receive thee honest 
Who by repentance is not satisfied ^ 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth ; for these are pleas d; 
By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d,— 
And, that my love may appear plain and free, 

All that was mine, in Silvia, I give thec. b 

Jul. O me, unhappy ! [ Faints . 

p R0 Look to the boy. 

Yal. Why \oy! 

Why, wag ! how now? what’s the matter? Look 


» And still approv’d,—] That is, alwayt proved. Soin "Othello," 
Act I. Sc. 3,— 

•• My very noble and approv'd good masters." 

*> All that was mine, in Silvia, I give thee.] No passage in the 
play has caused so much perplexity to the commentators as this. 
••It is, I think, very odd,” remarks Pope, "to give up his 
mistress thus at once, without any reason alleged; ’—and every 
reader thinks so too, and innumerable have been the expedients 
suggested to remove the anomaly. It has been proposed to 
transfer the lines to Tliurto in another scene; and Mr. Knight 
intimates that, with a slight alteration, they might be given to 
Silvia. Mr. Uaron Field suggested wc should read,— 

*• All that was thine, in Silvia I give thee." 

i.e. •• I will make up my love for you as large as the love you 
once had for Silvia.” The most plausible correction is, I think, 
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up; speak. 

Jul. 0 good sir, my master charged me to 
deliver a ring to madam Silvia ; which, out of my 
neglect, was never done. 

Pro. Where is that ring, boy ? 

Jul. Here’t is: this is it. [ Gives a ring. 

Pro. How! let me see: 

Why, this is the ring I gave to Julia. 

Jul. 0, cry you mercy, sir, I have mistook ; 

(*) Own Is not in First folio. 

the transferring the disputed lines to Proteus, but reading Julia 
for Silvia , thus:— 

" And, that my love may appear plain and free, 

All that was mine, In Julia, I give thee. 

All the love I once felt for Julia, I will henceforth dedicate to my 

^Whatever may bo thought of this conjecture, no one can 
believe the lines were spoken by Valentine, after seeing the 
vehemence with which he repels the advances of Tliurio to his 
mistress subsequently, even in the presence of her father, tho 
Duke:— 

Do not name Silvia thine; if once again, 

Verona shall not hold theo. Here she stands; 

Take but possession of her with a touch; — 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love." 



1 



This is the ring you sent to Silvia. 

[Slimes another ring. 
Pro. But how earnest thou by this ring? 

At my depart, I gave this unto Julia. 

Jul. And Julia herself did give it me; 

And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 

Pro. How ! Julia ! 


Jul. Behold her that gave aim* to all thy oath 
And entertain’d them deeply in her heart: 

How oft hast thou with perjury cleft the root? b 
0 Proteus, let this habit make thee blush ! 

Be thou asham’d, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodest raiment; if shame live 
In a disguise of love: 

It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, 

Women to change their shapes, than men the 
• minds. 

Pro. Than men their minds ! ’t is true; < 
Heaven! were man 


But constant, he were perfect: that one error 
Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all 
th’ sins : 

Inconstancy falls off ere it begins: 

What is in Silvia’s face, but I may spy 
More fresh in Julia’s with a constant eye ? 

Val. Come, come, a hand from either: 

Let me be bless’d to make this happy close ; 

’T were pity two such friends should be long foes. 
Pro. Bear witness, Heaven, I have my wish for 
ever. 

Jul. And I mine. 

Enter Outlaws, with Duke and Thurio. 

Out. A prize, a prize, a prize ! 

Val. Forbear, forbear, I say; it is my lord the 
duke. 

Your grace is welcome to a man disgrac’d, 
Banished Valentine. 


9 \ vc aim ‘ and lo cr 'J aim >have been s0 

cann” b di li£ n . e in n dis ^ inated b Y Mr. Gifford, that we 
“Aiml t ^ an 1J a PP end . his note upon the expressions:— 

addressed ..° !L B ^ 0U ' d be Panted, and not cry aim, was always 

exclamation nMhJV* 0 ! 1 a j 0Ut to shoot: il was an hortatory 
idle lookert nn b X s, . andcri - or - as Massinger has it, of the 
vu lo en7ouraa^Y ni ^ A ?* r his en ®ouragement. To cry aim / 
vrage, to give aim was to direct; and in these distinct 


^appropriate senses the words perpetually occur. Those who 
cried aim . stood by the archers; he who gate il, was stationpH 
near the butts, and pointed out, after ever/discharge how Sfde 
or how short, the arrow fell of the mark ” b ' v lde * 

b Cleft the root?] That is, of her heart. She is earn ing on the 
allusion to archery. To cleave the pin was to split the wooden 

peg which attached the target to the butt. 1 * v °oaen 
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ACT V.] 


Duke. Sir ^ alcntinc! ^ 

Tuu. Yonder is Silvia; ami Silvias mine. 

Ya.l. Thurio, give back, or else embrace thy 

death ; 

Come not within the measure of my wrath : 

Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 

Verona shall not hold thee. 1 ' Here she stands; 
Take but possession of her with a touca ; 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. — 

Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I; 

I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not: 

I claim her not, and therctorc she is thine. 

Duke. The more degenerate and base art thou, 
To make such means for her as thou hast done, 

And leave her on such slight conditions.— * 

Now, by the honour of my ancestry, 

I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine, ^ 

And think thee worthy of an empress love . 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again.— 
Plead a new state in thy unrivall’d merit, 

To which I thus subscribe,—Sir \ alcntinc, 

Thou art a gentleman, and well dcriv d; 

Take thou thy Silvia, for thou hast deserv’d her. 
Val. I thank your grace; the gilt hath made 
me happy. 

I now beseech you, for your daughter’s sake, 

To grant one boon that I shall ask of you. 

o Verona* hall not hold th".} This is the reading of the only 
authentic edition of the present play we pos*c«. Thtohahl, upon 
the cround that Thurio was a Milanese, and that the scene is 
between the confines of Milan and Mantua, changed the reading 

*^ •• Milan shall not behold thee;” 


them, 
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Duke. I grant it, for thine own, whate’er it he. 
Val. These banish'd men, that I have kept 
withal, 

Arc men endued with worthy qualities , 

Forgive them what they have committed here, 

And let them he recall d from their exile : 

They arc reformed, civil, full of good, 

Ami fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

Duke. Thou hast prevail’d; I pardon 
and thee ; 

Dispose of them, as thou know’st their deserts. 
Come, let us go; we will include all jars 
With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity.(U 
Val. And, as we walk along, I dare he bold 
With our discourse to make your grace to smile : 
What think you of this page, my lord ? 

Duke. 1 think the hoy hath grace in him ; he 
blushes. 

Val. I warrant you, my lord ; more grace than 
hoy. 

Duke. What mean you by that saying? 

Val. Please you, I’ll toll you as we p\» 
along, 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned.— 

Come, Proteus ; 't is your penance, but to hear 
The story of your loves discovered : 

That done, our day of marriage shall be yours ; 

One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 

[Exeunt. 


and he has been followed by nearly every editor but Malone. 

b Plead a new state in thy unrivallM merit,—1 There is some 
obscurity here. Mr. Singer says.-" Do thou put in a plea for 
reinstatement in forfeited honours, or claim an enhancement ot 
dignity, and 1 set my hand to it in these term*:—‘Sir > alentine, 
thou art a gentleman!'” 



ILLUSTEATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT I. 


(1) Scene I.— Nay, give me not the loots.] To give one 
the boots, like the ‘French equivalent, donner le change 
d quelqu'un, means, to sell him a bargain. 

••Ace. What, doo you give me the bootst 
Half. Whether will they, here be right 
Cobler's cuts.'* 

Lilly's Mother Bombie, 1591. 


So also in “ The Weakest go to the Wall,” 1618 

“ ’Tis not your big belly nor your fat bacon can carry it away, if 
you offer us the boots” 


Steevens thinks the expression arose from a sport the 
country people in Warwickshire use at their harvest-home, 
where one sits as judge to try misdemeanours committed in 
harvest; and the punishment for the men is to bo laid on 
a bench and slapped on the breech with a pair of boots. 

But he remarks, the allusion may be to the dreadful 
punishment known as the boots. In Harl. MSS., 6999 — 
48, Mr. T. Randolph writes to Lord Hunsdon, and men¬ 
tions in the P.S. to his letter, that George Fluke had 
yesterday night the boots, and is said to have confessed 
that the Earl of Morton was privy to the poisoning the 
Earl of Athol, 16th March, 1580; and in another letter, 
March 18th, 1580, “ that the Laird of Wittingham had 
the boots, but without torment, confess’d,” &c. The punish¬ 
ment consisted in putting on tho victim a pair of iron 
boots, fitting close to the leg, and then driving wedges 
with a mallet between those and tho limb. Not a great 
while before this play was written, Douce tells us it was 
inflicted on a poor wretch, one Fian, in Scotland, in the 
presence of King James (afterwards our James the First). 
Fian was supposed to be a wizard, and to have been con¬ 
cerned in raising tho storms which the King encountered 
on his matrimonial expedition to Denmark. The account 
of the transaction, which is contained in a very curious old 
pamphlet, states that Fian “ was with all convenient speed, 
by commandement, convaied againe to the torment of the 
boots, wherein ho continued a long time, and did abide so 
many blows in them, that his legges were crushte and 
beaten togeather as small as might bee, and the bones and 
flesh so brused that the bloud and marrowo spouted forth 
in great abundance, whereby they were made unservice¬ 
able for ever.” Tho miserable man was afterwards 
burned. 


(2) Scene I.— I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a 
laced mutton.] Laced mutton was, from a very early period of 
our history, a cant phraso to oxpress a courtesan. In our 
author s time, according to Malone, it was so established a 
term foronoof these unfortunates, that a street in Clorkcn- 
woll, much froquonted by them, was thon called Mutton 
lano. Dyco suggests that, in the present instance, the 
expression might not bo regarded as synonymous with 
courtesan ; and that Speed applied the term to Julia in 
too much less offensive sense of —a richly-attired piece of 
womans flesh. Wo bolievo thero was but one meaning 
attached to tho term; and tho only palliation for Speed’s 
application of it in this caso is, that in reality it was not 
no lady, but her waiting-maid, to whom he gave the 


(3) Scene I.— You have testern'd Hie.] The old copy 
reads cestcrnd —a palpable corruption. The tester, testern, 
teston, derives its name, some suppose, from the French 
teston, so called on account of the King’s lic-ad first appear¬ 
ing on this coin,—Louis XII. 1513 ; or from an Italian coin 
of the same denomination. In England the name is said 
to have been first applied to the shilling (originally coined 
by Henry VII.), at the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VIII., and was atfirstof the value of twelve silver pennies ; 
it subsequently bocamo much reduced ; and its debasement 
by an admixture of copper, temp. 1551, and again, 1560, 
is satirized in Hoywood’s “ Epigrams : ”— 

“ These testons, look, read; how like you the same ? 

’Tis a token of grace—they blush for shame.” 

At the latter period named, it was so far reduced as to 
be worth but fourpence halfpenny ; but it afterwards rose 
in value again to the value of sixpence. 

“ Sir Toby. Come on; there is sixpence for you, let’s have a 
song. 

Sir Andrew. There's a tcstril of me too; if one knight 
give a— 

Clown. Would you have a love song," kc. 

Twelfth Night, Act II. Sc. 3. 

And it appears to have ever since continued as a 
popular name for that coin. 

(4) Scene II.— What ho! Lucettaf] It maybe interest¬ 
ing to compare this sccno with the corresponding portion 
of Felismcna’s story in Book II. of Bartholomew Yong’s 
translation of the “Diana” of Montcmayor, 1598 :— 

“ But to seo the meanes that Rosina made unto mo (for 
so was she called), the dutifull services and unwoonted cir¬ 
cumstances, before she did deliver it, the othes that she 
sware unto me, and the subtle words and serious protesta¬ 
tions she used, it was a pleasant thing, and woorthic tho 
noting. To whom (neverthelcsso) with an angric coun¬ 
tenance I turned againe, saying, If I had not regard of 
mine owno estate, and what hereafter might be said, I 
would make this shamclesse face of thine be knowne ever 
after for a markc of an impudent and bolde minion : but 
bicause it is the first time, let this suffice that I have saido, 
and give thee warning to take heed of the second. 

“ Mo thinkes I see now the craftio wench, how she heldc 
her peace, dissembling very cunningly the sorrow that she 
concoivcd by my angric answer ; for she fained a countcr- 
faitc smiling, saying, Jesus, mistresse ! I gave it you, 
bicauso you mi^ht laugh at it, and not to moove your 
patience with it in this sort; for if I had any thought that 
it would have provoked you to anger, I praie God ho may 
shew his wrath as great towards me as ever he did to the 
daughter of any mother. And with this she added many 
wordos more (as she could do well enough) to pacific tho 
famed anger and ill opinion that I had conceived of her 
and taking her letter with her, she departed from me. 
ibis having passed thus, I began to imagine what might 
ensue thereof, and lovo (me thought) did put a ccrtainc 
desire into rav mindc to see the letter, though modcstio 
and shame forbad ino to ask it of ray maidc, especially for 
tho wordos that had passed bctwconc us, as you have heard 
And so I continued all that day untill night, in varietie of 
many thoughts; but when Rosina camo to helpc me to 
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illustrative comments. 


me againo to take the: 1 c ^ did 9C „mch as once 

unto me about it. n r( if bv giving her some occa- 

thinkc thereof- Yet to • he r : Ami is it so, 

sion I might provaik , * ith out any regard to mine 
Bosina, that Don i /• /«*, J ar c things, .ms- 

honour, dares write unto im . that arc coni- 

tresso (saido she demur*. r y )CS( ^ C ( ; h you pardon 

monly incident to love wherefore uith it, 1 

me, for if I had thought U> haic an,^ 

would have first pullc' God j-nowes, yet did 1 dis¬ 
coid my hart was at that . , fo to remnine that 

sembic the matter, ftud ?' ,ft ° and -\ vith occasion of little 
night onely with my d^J ^ tfcat (me thought) was 
sloepc. And so it was, . , jt tlia t ever I passed, 

the longest and most painfull g desired) the wished 
But when, with a slower pace °" btlc Ji„sina came into 

day was come the discreet an l^ubUe ^ ^ 

my chamber to heipc me to • h ^ close i y fall, which, 
whereof, of purpose she ^ downo l (said I) 

when I perceived, What ^‘he. Come, come 

letmesooit. It is nothing,i f ’ ve nie not, or else tell 

let me see it (saido ftmjtresse (said she) why will 
me what it is. Goodl Urd, you yestor- 

you sec it: it is tho letter wherefore shew© it me, 

day. Nay, that it is not (sa.de 1 ) where^ ^ Wf 

that I may see if you je j - God ncver give me 

but she put it into my hand< ^’ > a i 1 | a ithovigh I knewe it 
good if it be amc other thing* thc same, for 

well indeedo, yet I sa,do what |h». of tfcy i OVCI? 

I know that well enough, b it t dc he standeth 

letters: 1 will read it, to sec in »u 
of thy favour.” 

( 5 ) SCENE U.—The tune “ by writers of tho six^ 
Love ” is so frequently Ment one 1 bj d thftt the 

teenth century, that it is much to When 

words of the original , 9 ° n b ~ tho air xs beautiful, 

played slowly, and with expressi , tn anon bury, is 

in 'the Collection ofMr. Love," wtich 

" A U7Z ?570 Tim original may not have been 
was printed in 15 b- 1 b t . .. wft9 u9e d m tho 

quite so “ proper, if Light. o» Love of its 

sense in which it was occasionally employ c , 
more poetical meaning : 

.. one of your London Lijht o'Lota, a 2 jJtone,„ 

Come over ij Jhin Pumps and ha^ ^ A ' t IV . Sc. 1 . 

Cii.pfell's Popular Slu.l'ol II,r Old,a Tim,, .-**>• 

Shnkespearo refer, to this tune in " Much Ado about 
Nothing, ’ Act III. Sc. 4 . 

MStf «uXuti«. as 


I \>vy - -- 

» the have foot 

,”£«», a drone base (French, lour don). 

-jesses 

, , nQ -locn thftt Somtr is irurntn >», was 

Wo find, as early as 125U, t ^ througho.it (“Sing, 

sung with a foot or Wi .r th0 p recc dinj' century 

Cuckoo, Sing Cuckoo ) , ^ uliarity of the English in 
^nT«nder p n arut Jheir'son^.-CuarPkhL's Poplar 

Music, dr. 

(7) Scene II. - I to 1 an^ncient 

playing on the «or<l* : M ( / <e last, or prison bast, 

ami still practised■ »P£ rt *!“ c is frequ cntly mentiofted by 
or prison bars, ^ife^ a number of men or boys 
thc old writers. It consist from whence one of 

congregating within ccrtai ■ . K and challenged 

them issued some *‘ , ‘ n , h iin before thc challenger 

■wsrsi» 

to & *«. 

5 £ST^£K sc., 


“To drink, half 

. Play at *«/; or Ben,, and lack hor . ^ //?{ld , 




.. Yet« no bet... ^-^.1.. 1636. 

0) ScESk IIfi^ ote^fM 

dead perform^ dndy for one month^ ^ noraUy 

person on whoso behaU^ tibey decea3(jd To perform a 
prompted by regard f tho therefore, as a proof of 
month's mind ®»g hfc ^ an d when these religious 
strong affection forReformation, tho expression 
ceremonies ceased . tbe meaning we find attached 

came by degrees ^ aV ® J^^Spomrics, implying a 
^LSnfr^wonow cxprcsslt, n g r,al ..«« for, 

anything. 

A ** 

To please a lady. Rx}IDOtPH - s Jealous Lovers, 1646. 

« Those verses Euphue, sent also on^s glasso^hich 

sa^^EsBKJSf!»*'■“ 


ACT II. 


(1) Scene I .—To speak puling, like a beggar a< lf “ l ° 

1 «‘It fa worth remarking," observes Toilet, “that 
Ml Saints’-Day tho poor people in Staffordshire, an , 
pe rbpa^i'n ^thor country places, * go from pa^h top^l-h 

“.idvAl, .TLIlA ,A... 

=bh ists*a-n rssjs 
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Popish superstition to 

s=w-r o u k ;" 

“Sing'themr^^ Se Mmfaf - no- 

knowledgment 

God have poor soul, 

Bone a and all. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


(2) SCENE I. — Sir Valentine and servant.] By sa vant, 
in this and numerous instances of a similar kind, where 
the word occurs in the old writers, we are to understand, 
not an accepted lover, as some commentators suppose, but 
a follower , an admirer. 

"Sweet sister, let’s sit in judgement a little; faith upon my 
tenant, Monsieur Laverdure. 

Mel. Troth, well for a tenant, but for a husband ! ” 

What You Will, 1(507. 

(3) SCENE II. — And seal the bargain with a holy liss.] 
“This,” Douce remarks, “was the mode of plighting 
troth between lovers in private. It was sometimes done 
in the church with great solemnity ; and the service on 
this occasion is preserved in some of the old rituals.” 
The latter ceremony is described by the priest in “ Twelfth 
Night,” Act V. Sc. 1, 

" A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Continu’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings." 

And will be further alluded to in the Notes to that 
Comedy. 

(4) Scene IV. — Which, like a waxen image 'gainst a 
fire.] Among the practices imputed to the hapless wretches 
who in former times had the misfortune to incur the 
charge of witchcraft, was that of making clay or waxen 
images of the individuals they were supposed to be hostile 
to, and roasting them before a fire. By doing which it was 
supposed they melted and wasted away the body of the 
person represented. Thus Holinshed, speaking of the 
witchcraft employed to destroy King Duffe,—“ whereupon 
learning by her confessor in what house in the town (Fores) 
they wrought their misehiefous mysteries, he sent forth 
soldiers about the middest of the night, who, breaking into 
the house, found one of the witches rosting upon a 
wooden broch an imago of wax at the fier, resembling in 
aich feature the king’s person, made and devised (as is to 
bo thought) by craft and art of the devil; another of them 
sat reciting certein words of inchantment, and still basted 

tho imago with a certein liquor verie busilie.They 

confessed they went about such manner of inchantment to 
the end to make awaie with the king ; for as the image did 
waste afore the fire, so did the bodie of tho king break 
forth in sweat. And as for the words of the inchantment, 


they served to keepe him still waking from slccpc, so that 
as the wax ever melted so did the king's flesh; by the 
which means it should have come to passe, that when tho 
wax was once cleane consumed, the death of the king should 
immediately follow.” 

So Webster also, in his Dutchess o/'Mai.FY, 1G23 :— 

“-it uastis me more 

Than wert my picture fashion’d out of wax, 

Stuck with a magick needle, and then buried 
In some foul dunghill.’’ 

(5) SCENE V. — To go to the ale with a Christian.] 
Launce is here supposed, though I think erroneously, to 
refer not to the ale-house he had before mentioned, but to 
one of those periodical festivities which our rustic ancestors 
delighted in observing about the sixteenth century, called 
dies. Such as the Leet-ale, Lamb-ale, Bride-ale, Clerk- 
ale, Church-ale, and Whitsun-alc. 

The Church-ale, we learn from Drake, was instituted 
generally for the purpose of contributing towards the 
repair or decoration of the church. On this occasion, it 
was the business of the churchwardens to brew a consider¬ 
able quantity of strong ale, which was sold to the populaco 
in the churchyard, and to the better sort in the church 
itself—a practice which, independent of the profit arising 
from the sale of the liquor, led to great pecuniary advan¬ 
tages ; for the rich thought it a meritorious duty, besides 
paying for their ale, to offer largely to the holy fund. 
Other Ales, however, were held by agreement, annually or 
oftener, by the inhabitants of one or more parishes, each 
individual contributing a certain sum towards the ex¬ 
penses. An interesting proof of this is found in a MS. 
from the “ Dodsworth Collection” in the Bodleian 
Library : “The parishioners of Elveston and Okebrook, in 
Derbyshire, agree jointly to brew four A les, and every A le 
of one quarter of malt, betwixt this (the time of contract) 
and the feast of St. John Baptist, next coming ; and that 
every inhabitant of the said town of Okebrook shall be at 
the several Ales; and every husband and his wife shall 
pay twopence, and every cottager one penny ; and all tho 
inhabitants of Elveston shall have and receive all the 
profits and advantages coming of the said ri/ts, to the use 
and behoof of the said church of Elveston. And the in¬ 
habitants of Elveston shall brew eight Ales betwixt this 
and the feast of Saint John Baptist, at the which Ales the 
inhabitants of Okebrook shall come and pay, as before 
rehearsed ; and if he be away at one Ale, to pay at the toder 
Ale for both,” &c. 


ACT III. 


vokll qPw® Jt? 1 ^ olas be % speed/] Launce in- 

tho natroif. 1 ? 0 n 3 ? 0 be 8 8peed> becauso thia “int was 
mav bJ Zki 8C }°fe r8 ' ™ rcMon of b eing so chosen 
in Lvr* h0T \\ *?*l UC6 us, from tlio following story 
chanL 'to latod from the French verso of Maitre Wace, 

ISTJ : ““ Three scholars were on 

their school, (I shall not make a long story of it,) 

wie. tLr rder0d . t , hem in ”« ht - M their 
formod’of it hw p i . bo . reserved. St. Nicholas was in¬ 
sure wont Alm, |> bfc y> and according to his plea- 

host who iL fch demandcd the scholars of the 

showed thom^ ab J e concea l them, and therefore 
snowed them to him. St. Nicholas, by his prayers, restored 


the souls to thoir bodies. Because he conferred such honour 
on scholars, they at this day celebrate a festival ” 

Whether the election of St. Nicholas as the tutelary 
saint of scholars, had really its origin in the belief of this 
egend, is perhaps too much to say. He appears to have 
been very early and very generally so acknowledged in this 
country. The parish clerks of London were incorporated 

7Jk b ? 13 Snmt for thoir P atron . in 1233; and 
we find that the first statutes of St. Paul’s School required 

Ids anniversary attend dlvino scrvi ce in the cathedral on 
* A word dcjuccd in the manuscript. 



ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT IV. 


(1) Scene III.— Upon whose grave thou vow'dst pure 

chaaih/.] "It was common,” Steovens observes, in 
former ages for widowers and widows to make vows of 
chastity ui honour of their deceased wives or hushands. 
In ‘ Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire y. 10-ld 
thcro is the form of a commission by the bishop of the 
diocese for taking a vow of chastity made by a ™}ow. « 

seems that, besides observing the vw, the ^°w was for 
life to wear a veil and a mourning habit. Tho same dis¬ 
tinction we mav supine to have been made m respect of 
male votaries ; and, therefore, this circumstance might 
inform the players how Sir Eglamour should be drest, and 
will account for Silvia's having chosen him as a person in 
whom sh 0( could confide without injury to her own 

character.” 


(2) Scene IV .—And threw her sun-expelhng mask away.] 
“When they use to ride abroad they have masts and 
vizors made of velvet, wherewith they cover all their faces 
having holes made in them against their eyes, whorcout 
they looke. So that if a man that knew not thoir guise 
before, should chaunco to meet one of them, ho would 
think ho met a monster or a Devil, for face he can show 
none, but two broad holes against their eyes, with 
glasses in them.”—S tubb's Analomie of Abuses, 4to. p. 5J, 

1595. 


So Randle Holme, “ Academy of Armory,” book iii. c. 5, 
speaks of vizard masks that covered all tho faco, haMng 


aolcs only for the eyes, a case for the nose, and a slit for 
the mouth. They wero easily disengaged, being held m 
the teeth by means of a round bead fastened in the inside. 
These masks were usually made of leather, covered with 

. * % % I 


(3) Scene IV.—/ 'll get me such a colour'd periwig ] 
Periwigs are said to have been first introduced into 
England alwut 1572, and were worn of different colours by 
ladies long before the use of false hair was adopted by 
men. Heywood has a passage in which ho makes bar- 

danapalus exclaim :— 


“ Curl'd periwigs upon my head I wore, 

And, being man, the shape of woman bore. 

And perwicles are mentioned in one of Churchyard’s 
earliest poems. So also in Barnabe Rich s “ Honest.e of 
tho Age ” 1615 “ The attiro-makers within this forty 

years wore not known by that name, and but noiv very lately 
they kept their lowzio commodity of periwigs, and their mon¬ 
strous attires closed in boxes ; and those women that used 
to wearc them would not buy them but in secret. But now 
they are not ashamed to sot them forthc upon their stalls— 
such monstrous mop-powlcs of bairo, so proportioned and 
deformed, that but within this twenty or thirty years 
would have drawne tho passers-by to stand and gaze, and 

to wonder at them/’ 


ACT V. 


(1) Scene IV.— IPiM triumphs, mirth, and rare solem¬ 
nity. ] We sliall have occasion hereafter to sneak at largo 
on the subject of those magnificent and costly spectacles, 
tho delight aliko of the monarch and the people, colled 
Triumphs, Masques and Pageants, of tho grandeur on<l 
stateliness of which in Shakesiicare's time, some con¬ 
ception may bo formed from a description of on entertain¬ 
ment of tho kind Ben Jonson has left us in his Jlymenai, 
or the Solemnities of Masque and Harriers at a Marriage. 
“ Hitherto extended the first night's solemnity, whoso 
graco in the execution left not where to add to it, with 
wishing ; I mean (nor do I court them) in those, that 
sustained the nobler parts. Such was tho exquisite per¬ 
formance, as (beside the pomp, splendor, or what wo 
may call apparelling of such presentments), that alone 
(had all el so been absent) was of j»owor to surprise with 
delight, and steal away the spectators from themselves. 
Nor was there wanting whatsoever might give [add] to tho 
furniture or complement; either in riches, or strangeness 
of the habits, delicacy of dances, magnificence of the scene, 
or divine rapture of musict. Only the envy was, that it 
lasted not still! or (now it is past) cannot by imagination, 
much less description, be recovered to a part of that spirit if 
had in the gliding by." Speaking of the attiro of those 
who on thifl occasion assumed tho ]>art of actors, ho tolls 
us, “ that of the Lords had part of it taken from tho antvfue 
(Jretk statues; mixed with some moderne additions ; which 


made it both gracefull and strange. On their heads they 
wore Pcrsick crowns that were with scrolcs of gold-plate 
turned outward and wreathed about with a carnation and 
silver nct-lawno ; tho one end of which hung carelessly on 
tho left shoulder ; tho other was tricked up before, in 
sevorall degrees of folds between tho plaits, and set with 
rich jewels and great pearles. Their bodies were of car¬ 
nation cloth of silver, richly wrought, and cut to express 
tho naked, I tho flesh] in mannor of the Greek Thorax ; 
girt under the brests with a broad hell qf cloth of gold vn- 
Iroydered, and fastened before with jewels: Thoir Labels 
were of white cloth of silver, laced and irrought curiously 
between, sutnblo to tliu upper halfo of their sleeves ; whoso 
nether parts with their bases, wero of tralcAtf cloth of 
silver, chev'rond all over with lace. Their Mantils wore of 
sue rail coloured silkes, distinguishing their qualities,,03 
they wero coupled in paires ; tho first, skie colour; tho 
second, pearle colour; tho third, flame colour; tho 
fourth, tawny ; and theso cut in leaves, which wero sub- 
tilly tacked up and imbroydored with Oo s, and between 
overy rnnek of leaves, a broad silver lace. They wore 
fastened on tlio right shoulder, and foil compasso down tho 

. ---’ntyodwith 

Upon thoir 
Benjamin 


back in gracious [graceful] tolas, ana were ag«u 
a round knot, to tho fastening of thoir swords, 
legs they wore silver yreaves . * —The H orkes of 
Jonson. folio, 1640. Masques, p. 143. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 


ON 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OE "VERONA. 


“In this play there is a strange mixture of knowledge and ignorance, of care and negligence. The 
versification is often excellent, the allusions are learned and just, but the author conveys his heroes by 
sea from one inland town to another in the same country. He places the Emperor at Milan, and sends 
his young men to attend him, but never mentions him more. He makes Protheus , after an interview 
with Silvia , say he has only seen her picture; and, if we may credit the old copies, he has, by mistaking 
places, left his scenery inextricable. The reason of all this confusion seems to be that he took his story 
from a novel, which he sometimes followed and sometimes forsook, sometimes remembered and some¬ 
times forgot. 

“ That this play is rightly attributed to Shakespeare, I have little doubt. If it be taken from him, to 
whom shall it be given ? This question may be asked of all the disputed plays, except Titus Andronicus ; 
and it will be found more credible that Shakespeare might sometimes sink below his highest flights, than 
that any other should rise up to his lowest .”—J ohnson. 

“Mr. Pope has expressed his surprise that ‘the style of this comedy is less figurative, and more 
natural and unaffected, than the greater part of this author’s, though supposed to be one of the first he 
wrote.’ But I conceive it is natural and unaffected, and less figurative, than some of his subsequent 
productions, in consequence of the very circumstance which has been mentioned—because it was a 
youthful performance. Though many young poets of ordinary talents are led by false taste to adopt 
inflated and figurative language, why should we suppose that such should have been the course pursued 
by this master genius? The figurative style of ‘Othello,’ ‘Lear,’ and ‘Macbeth,’ written when he was 
an established and long-practised dramatist, may be ascribed to the additional knowledge of men and 
things which he had acquired during a period of fifteen years ; in consequence of which his mind 
teemed with images and illustrations, and thoughts crowded so fast upon him, that the construction in 
these, and some other of his plays of a still later period, is much more difficult and involved than in the 
productions of his youth, which in general are distinguished by their ease and perspicuity; and this 
simplicity and unaffected elegance, and not its want of success, were, I conceive, the cause of its being 
less corrupted than some others. Its perspicuity rendered any attempt at alteration unnecessary. Who 
knows that it was not successful ? For my owu part, I have no doubt that it met with the highest 
applause. Nor is this mere conjecture; for we know from the testimony of a contemporary well 
acquainted with the stage, whose eulogy on our author I have already produced, that he w r as very early 
distinguished for his comic talents, and that before the end of the year 1592, he had excited the jealousy 
of one of the most celebrated dramatick poets of the time. 

“ In a note on the first scene of this comedy, Mr. Pope has particularly objected to the low and 
trifling conceits which, he says, are found there and in various other parts of the play before us ; but 
this censure is pronounced without sufficient discrimination, or a due attention to the period when it 
was produced. Every composition must be examined with a constant reference to the opinions that 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

. ; i Wimi w is written ; and, if the present comedy be viewed in that 

prevailed wl.cn the piece under eon e • to wore not denominated by any person of Shake- 

light, it will he r..»n. y generally a.ln.ired, and were considered pure and genuine wit 

speare's age low and trifling, but welt njb ' d.-eisivelv than a circumstance which I have had 

Nothing can .wove the truth commonly called by Queen Elizabeth her 

occasion to mention el»cwhcie, < t j inc f or the liveliness of his talents and the 

wirrv goilson, and was very genera y a ^ u ‘ iet writings * we find no other proof of his wit than 

have relished, and perhaps would scarce 1 } t w* ^Shakespeare’s time, and long before, it was customary 
“ Mr. Pope should also have recollected that in Shaken c s . ^ denominated a CL0WN , 

in almost every play to introduce aJ“ tc 'j " „f the lower ranks, and, I believe, of a large 

whose merriment made a principal P- " m . jester was int roduced in a comedy, the servants 

portion of the higher orders also. dialogue attributed to them was written with a 

of the principal personages sustaincd Ins par . and‘ « , au d ienC e by the promptness of their 

particular view to supply tha ‘ jeien y mid to ^signed to those diameters in 
speare's time ; and such tl be condemned for adopting a 

HlgiiiilPi 

logical Order of Shakespeare’s Plays.”—M alone. 

“ The ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona'paints the irresolution of love, and its infidelity to friendslnp.pleasantly 

enough, but in some degree superficially—wo might almost say, with the levi y account of 

suddenly entertained, and as suddenly given up, presupposes. The fa, hlesslover .s at last, on ae ount of 
a very ambiguous repentance, forgiven without much difficulty by h.s first mistress. For the. more 
serious part, the premeditated flight of the daughter of a prince, the capture of her father along; w th 
herself by a baud of robbers, of which one of the Two Gentlemen, the betrayed and "d fnend has 
been against his will elected captain i for all this a peaceful solution is soon found It s <u> lf t o oo ^“ 
of the world was obliged to accommodate itself to a trans.ent youthful caprice, oaUed love Julia, who 
accompanies her faithless lover in the disguise of a page, is as it were, a light sketch of the'tender 
female figures of a Viola and an Imogen, who, in the latter p.eces of Shakespeare leave their home in 
similar disguises on love adventures, and to whom a peculiar charm is communicated by the display 
the most virginly modesty in their hazardous and problematical situation.”— Schleoel. 

_ —^ 

• S.o particularly hi, "Sappll." (or Supplcjnan.) lo Godwin'. 

vsz .rc:“irr,"p c o™“il" r«:,"f, "i^X.o"nav'. £: 

comedy called Love’s Labour’s Lo!t,’’ Ac. 1598; that Is, a comedy tions to the •• Comedy of Errors. 



LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 



“ A Pleasant Conceited Comedie called Loves labor’s lost. As it was presented before her 
Highnes this last Christmas. Newly corrected and augmented. By W. Shakespeare. Imprinted 
at London by W. W., for Cuthbert Burby. 1598. 4*°.” Such is the title of the first edition we 
possess of the present comedy. Whether any impression was published prior to the corrections 
and augmentations mentioned, or between the date of this quarto and the folio, 1623, has yet 
to be discovered. Like The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Love’s Labour’s Lost bears unmis- 
takeable traces of Shakespeare’s earliest style. We find in both, though in different degree, the 
same fluency and sweetness of measure, the same frequency of rhymes, the same laborious 
addiction to quibbling, repartees, and doggerel verse, and in both it is observable that depth of 
characterization is altogether subordinate to elegance and sprightliness of dialogue. In the 
former, however, the wit and fancy of the poet are infinitely more subdued; the events are 
within the range of probability; and the humour, for the most part, is confined to the inferior 
personages of the story. But Love’s Labour’s Lost is an extravaganza for Le bon jRoi, Rene, 
and the Court of Provence; “ a humoursome display of frolic,” as Schlegel calls it, “ in which 
every one is a jester; and the sparkles of wit fly about in such profusion that they resemble 
a blaze of fireworks; while the dialogue is in the same hurried style in which the masks at 
a carnival attempt to banter each other.” 

From the circumstance that Armado is sometimes styled “the Braggart,” and Ilolofemes 
“the Pedant,” it has been conjectured that Shakespeare borrowed his plot from the Italian 
stage, where these buffoons once formed a staple source of entertainment.* But, judging from 
the names of the characters, and an evident Gallicism in the Fourth Act,t Douce attributes its 
origin to a French novel, and his opinion is in some degree countenanced by the following- 
passage in the Chronicles of Monstrelet (Lond. 1810, i. 108, ed. Johncs), fii-st pointed out by 
Mr. Hunter:—“ Charles king of Navarre came to Paris to wait on the King. He negotiated 
so successfully with the King and Privy Council, that he obtained a gift of the castle of Nemoui-s 
with some of its dependant castlewicks, which territory was made a duchy. He instantly did 
homage for it, and at the same time surrendered to the King the castle of Cherbourg, the 
county of Evreux, and all the other lordships he possessed within the kingdom of France, 
renouncing all claims or profits in them to the King and to his successors, on condition that 
with the duchy of Nemours the king of France engaged to pay him two hundred thousand gold 
crowns of the coin of the King our lord.” J 

This passage is interesting because it shows that the original story, whether French or 
Italian, whence Shakespeare drew the outline of his plot, was founded in part at least upon an 
historical event, and because it enables us to fix the time of the play to about 1425, in which year 


* 11 1 w * 8 often/* says Montaigne, “when a boy, wonderfully 
concerned to see in the Italian farce, a pedant always brought 
ln , M ^e/oo/ of the play”-\o\. i. p. 190. 
t Where the Princess speaking of the love-letter says,— 

Boyet, you can carve: 

Break up this capon. 


using the same metaphor of a poulet for a love epistle, that 
the hrench adopt. 

I King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 

The payment of a hundred thousand crowns; 

Being but the one-half of an entire sum, 

Disbursed by my father in his wars. Act 11. Sc. 1. 
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preliminary notice. 

_. T r , To thc dat c of its production we have no such due ; it is one of the 

in the oft-quoted passage from his Palladis Tar.ua 1508, “As 
plajs enuniu. J r comedv and tragedy among the Latins, so 

and Seneca a,. U inds for the stage; f.,r comedy, 

Shakespeare among j ^ his L()VC j /ll])0r > 3 Lost, his Love Labour’s W onne, 

witness h.s Gctlcme o c>: , u orchant 0 f Venice; for tragedy, his Richard the JL, 

«‘dsummers R ght D came a Amlron'icus, and his Romeo and Juliet.” 

Richard the II ., Henry the U K g to imply that the writer had seen it some 

tinm “t^r hy R[obert T^e, intituled - Alba; or, The Month's Mindc of 
ft Melancholy Lover, 8‘°, 159S. 


“ Love’s Labour Lost ! I once did see a play 
Ycloped so, so called to my pajnc, 

Which I to bearc to my small joy did stay, 
Giving attendance on my froward dame : 
My misgiving minde presaging to me ill. 
Yet was I drawnc to see it ’gainst my will. 


Tho play, no play, but plague was unto me. 

For thcro I lost the love I liked most, 

And what to others scemdc a jest to be, 

I that in earnest found unto my cost, 

To every one save me, ’twas comicall; 

While trajick-likc to me it did befall. 

Each actor plaid in cunning wiso his part, 

But chiefly thoso entrapt in Cupid s snare ; 

Yet all was fained, ’twas not from the hart, 

They scenic to grieve, but yet they felt no caro ; 

’Twas I that griefo indeed did bcaro in brest. 

The others did but make a shew in jest. 

Beyond these two allusions we have no external evidence positive or negative to aid us in 
ascertaining thc precise date when this comedy was written. Wc do not despair, however, o 
the first draft, like thc Hamlet of 1G03, turning up some day, and in the meantime shall not e 
far wrong if we assign its production to a period somewhere between 1587 and 1591. 


Drowns gUjirfstiitcb.* 


Ferdinand, king of Navarre. 

Biron, 

Longaville, lZ>orcfo attending on thc King. 
Dumaine, J 

Boyet, 1 Lords attending on thc Princess 
Mercade, J of France. 

Don Adriano De Armado, « Spaniard. 

Sir Nathaniel, a Curate. 

Holofernes, a schoolmaster. 

Doll, a constable. 

Costard, a clown. 


Motit, page to Armado. 

A Forester. 

Princess of FRANCE. 

Rosaline, 

Maria, Ladies attending on thc Princess. 
Katherine, 

Jaquenetta, a country wench. 

Officers and otho'S, attendant on the King and 

Princess. 
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SCENE.— Navarre. 

* This list of characters was first printed by Rowe. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I.—Navarre. A Park, with a Palace in it. 


Enter the Kino, Biiion,* Longaville, and 

Dumain. 

Kino. Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live register’d upon our brazen ’’ tombs, 

And then grace us in the disgrace of death; 
AVhcn, spite of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour, which shall bate his scythe’s keen 
edge, 

And make us heirs of all eternity. 

* Biron,—] In the old copies the name is spelt Berowne , pro¬ 
bably in accordance with the ancient pronunciation of Birun, 
which appears to have been Btroon , with the accent on the last 
syllable. Thus in Act IV. Sc. 3, we lind it rhyming to moon— 

11 My love, her mistress, is a gracious moon;— 

My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Biron." 
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Therefore, brave conquerors !—for so you arc, 
That war against your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world's desires,— (*) 
Our late edict shall strongly stand in force: 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world ; 

Our court shall be a little Academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art. 

You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 

Have sworn for three years’ term to live with me, 
My fellow-scholars, and to keep those statutes 
That arc recorded in this schedule here : 

•> Live register'd upon our brazen tomos ,—] The allusion here 
is to the figures and inscriptions on plates of brass, with which 
it was the fashion to ornament the tombs of distinguished per¬ 
sons, from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. Numerous 
examples still remain in the churches throughout England, and 
in those of Relgium and Germany. 
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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


ACT I.] 

Your oaths are pass’d, and now subscribe your 
names; 

That his own hand may strike his honour down, 

That violates the smallest branch herein: 

If you are arm’d to do, as sworn to do, ^ 
Subscribe to your deep oaths, and keep them* too. 

Long. I am resolv’d: ’tis but a three years’ fast; 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine: 

Fat paunches have lean pates, 3 and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankruptf quite the wits. 

Dum. My loving lord, Dumain is mortified. 

The grosser manner of these world’s delights 
He throws upon the gross world’s baser slaves: 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die; 

With all these living in philosophy. 

Biron. I can but say their protestation over; 

So much, dear liege, I have already sworn, 

That is, to live and study here three years. 

But there are other strict observances: 

As, not to see a woman in that term ; 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there: 

And, one day in a week to touch no food, 

And but one meal on every day beside; 

The which, I hope, is not enrolled there: 

And then to sleep but three hours in the night, 

And not be seen to wink of all the day; 

(When I was wont to think no harm all night, 

And make a dark night too of half the day;) 
Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there: 

O, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep; 

Not to see ladies,—study,—fast,—not sleep. 

King. Your oath is pass’d to pass away from 
these. 

Biron. Let me say no, my liege, an if you please; 

I only swore, to study with your grace, 

And stay here in your court for three years’ space. 
Long. You swore to that, Biron, and to the rest. 
Biron. By yea and nay, sir, then I swore in jest. 
What > s the end of study ? let me know. 

King. Why, that to know, which else we should 
not know. 

Biron. Things hid and burr’d, you mean, from 
common sense ? 

King. Ay, that is study’s god-like recompense. 
Biron. Come on then, I will swear to study so, 
To know the thing I am forbid to know : 

As thus,—To study where I well may dine, 

When I to feast X expressly am forbid ; 

Or, study where to meet some mistress fine, 
When mistresses from common sense are hid: 
Or, having sworn too hnrd-a-kccping oath, 

Study to break it, and not break my troth. 


[scene 


I. 


If Study’s gain be thus, and this he so, 

Study knows that, which yet it doth not know: 

Swear me to this, and I will ne’er say, no. 

King. These be the stops that hinder study 

quite, 

And train our intellects to vain delight. 

Biron. Why, all delights are vain ; but* that 

most vain, 

Which, with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain: 

As, painfully to pore upon a book, 

To seek the light of truth ; while truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eye- sight of his look : 

Light, seeking light, doth light of light beguile: 
So, ere you find where light in darkness lies, 

Your light grows dark by losing of your eyes. 

Study me how to please the eye indeed, 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye ; 

Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed, 

And give him light that it was blinded by. 

Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from others’ books. 

These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more profit of their shining nights, 

Than those that walk, and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know, is, to know nought but fame; 
And every godfather can give a name. 

King. How well he’s read, to reason against 
reading! 

Dum. Proceeded well, to stop all good pro¬ 
ceeding ! 

Long. He weeds the corn, and still lets grow 
the weeding. 

Biron. The spring is near, when green geese 
are a-breeding. 

Dum. How follows that ? 

Biron. Fit in his place and time. 

Dum. In reason nothing. 

Biron. Something then in rhyme. 

King. Biron is like an envious sneaping frost, 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring. 
Biron. Well, say I am; why should proud 
summer boast, 

Before the birds have any cause to sing? 

Why should I joy in any abortive birth ? 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows; 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 

So you, to study now it is too late, 

Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate. b 


(•) Old copies,!/. 

(♦) The folio, 1623, bankeruut , omitting quite. 

(I) Old copies, fast. 

* Fat paunches have lean pates, $c.] 

11 Pinyuis venter n>,n glgnit sensum tenuem." 

There is a more elegant Greek proverb, mentioned by Hierora, to 
the same effect ; and the whole couplet is given in Clark's 
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(•) First folio, and. 

44 Paroemiologia Anglo-Latina; or, Proverbs English and Latine f ,, 
&c.,8vo. 1630— 

14 Fat paunches make lean pates; and grosser bits 
Enrich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits." 
b Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate.] This is the 
reading of the quarto. The folio has— 

44 That were to climb o’er the house to unlock the gate. 1 ' 


ACT I.] 
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[scene 


King. Well, sit you out;* go home, Biron; 
adieu! 

Biron. No, my good lord; I have sworn to 
stay with you: 

And, though I have for barbarism spoke more, 
Than for that angel knowledge you can say; 

Yet, confident I ’ll keep what I have swore* 

And bide the penance of each three years’ day. 
Give me the paper,—let me read the same; 

And to the strict’st decrees I ’ll write my name. 
King. How well this yielding rescues thee from 
shame! 

BmoN. [Reads^\ 

Item, That no woman shall come within a mile 
of my court — 

Hath this been proclaim’d ? 

Long. Four days ago. 

Bibon. Let’s see the penalty. [/?ccrc/s.] 

—on pain of losing her tongue .— 

Who devis’d this penalty ? 

Long. Marry, that did I. 

BmoN. Sweet lord, and why? 

Long. To fright them hence with that dread 
penalty, 

A dangerous law against gentility. b 
Beron. [ifaacfo.] 

Item, If any man be seen to talk with a woman 
within the fern of three years, he shall endure such 
public shame as the rest of the court can + possibly 
devise .— 

This article, my liege, yourself must break ; 

For, well you know, here comes in embassy 
The French king’s daughter, with yourself to 
speak,— 

A maid of grace, and complete majesty,— 
About surrender-up of Aquitain 
To her decrepit, sick, and bed-rid father: 
Therefore this article is made in vain, 

Or vainly comes th’ admired princess hither. 

(*) Old copie*, tworne. (t) First folio, iliall. 

* Well, sit you out ,-] The folio reads, fit you out, which is 
a palpable misprint. To til out, a phrase borrowed from the card 
table, was a common expression in Shakespeare’s age. Stcevens 
quotes the following illustration from Bishop Sanderson 

“ They are glad, rather than tit out, to play very small game.” 

To this may be added another given by Mr. Dyce, from The 
Tryall oj Cheualry, 1605, sig. G. 3 

“ Letch . 

King of Nauar, will onely you tit out ? 

" Mj. u ' No, king of Fraunce, my bloud’s as hot as thine: 

And this my weapon shall confirme my words.” 

b Lono. To fright them hence with that dread penalty, 

A dangerovt law againtt gentility.] 

80 the old copies, but Theobald first, and all the modem editors 
since, have deprived Longaville of the second line, and given it 
to lUron. I have no hesitation in restoring it to the proper 
on ^ dlmcult y * n passage is the word gentility, 
tin the quarto, genlletie,) which could never have been the expres- 
sion of the poet. Mr. Collier’s old annotator proposes garrulity ; 
»nat, or icurrility, certainly comes nearer to the sense, but neither 


King. What say you, lords? why, this was 
quite forgot. 

Biron. So study evermore is over-shot; 

While it doth study to have what it would, 

It doth forget to do the thing it should : 

And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 

’T is won, as towns, with fire; so won, so lost. 
King. We must, of force, dispense with this 
decree; 

She must lie c here on mere necessity. 

Biron. Necessity will make us all forsworn 
Three thousand times within this three years’ 
space; 

For every man with his affects is born, 

Not by might master’d, but by special grace. 

If I break faith, this word shall speak* for me, 

I am forsworn on mere necessity.— 

So to the laws at large I write my name: 

[Subscribes. 

And he that breaks them in the least degree, 
Stands in attainder of eternal shame : 

Suggestions * 1 are to others, as to me ; 

But, I believe, although I seem so loth, 

I am the last that will last keep his oath. 

But is there no quick® recreation granted? 

King. Ay, that there is: our court, you know, 
is haunted 

With a refined traveller of Spain ; 

A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 

That hath a mint of phrases in his brain: 

One who the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish, like enchanting harmony ; 

A man of complements/ whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their mutiny: 

This child of fancy, that Armado bight, 

For interim to our studies, shall relate, 

In high-born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, lost in the world’s debate. 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; 

But, I protest, I love to hear him lie, 

And I will use him for my minstrelsy. 

Biron. Armado is a most illustrious wight, 

A man of fire-new words , 8 fashion’s own knight. 

( # ) First folio, break. 

is satisfactory. By a dangerous law, we are to understand a biting 
law. In Act I. Sc. 2, there is a similar use of the word:— 

44 A dangerous rhyme, master, against the reason of white and 
red." 

c She must lie here —] i. e. reside here, 
d Suggestions—) Temptations, seducements. 

0 No quick recreation—] i.e. lively pastime, brisk diversion. 

41 -the quick comedians 

Extemporally will stage us.'' 

Antony and Cleopatra , Act V. Sc. 2. 
f A man of complements,—) One versed in punctilios, of point- 
de-vice manners,—a formalist. 

14 He walks most commonly with a clove or pick-tooth in his 
mouth; he is the very mint of compliment; all his behaviours are 
printed; his face is another volume of essavs; and his beard is an 
Aristarchus. 1 —Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's herds, (Gifford’s Ed.) 
vol. ii. p. 264. 

g Fire-new words,—] Words freshly coined ; brand-new . 

14 Your fire-new stamp of honour scarce is current." 
a . . Richard the Third , Act I. Sc. 3. 

Again, in 41 Twelfth Night," Act III. Sc. 2:— 

44 And with some excellent jest, fire-new from the mint," &c. 
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Long. Costard the swain, and he, shall he our 
sport; 

And, so to study, three years is hut short. 


Enter Dull,* with a letter, and Costard. 

Dull. Which is the duke’s own person ? 

Biron. This, fellow ; what wouldst? 

Dull. 1 myself reprehend his own person, for 
I am his grace’s tharhorough j a hut 1 would see 
his own person in flesh and blood. 

Biron. This is lie. 

Dull. Signior Arme—Arrac—commends you. 
There *s villainy abroad; this letter will tell you 
more. 


(•) Old copies, constable. 

a Thar borough;] A corruption of thirdborongh ; a constable, 
b a high hop* (or a low heaven :1 This passage has occasioned 
a great ileal of controversy. Theobald proposed to read a low 
haring: Mr. Collier’s manuscript-corrector reads, a low hearing: 
and some critics will have, a low harm. The allusion may be to 
ili ? representations of Heaven, and the attendant personifications 
ol Taith, Hope, &c. in the ancient Pageants. 
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Cost. Sir, the contempts thereof arc as touch- 

in{£ me. i 

Kino. A letter from the magnificent Armatlo. 

Biron. How low soever the matter, I hope m 

God for high words. ~ , 

Long. A high hope for a low heaven: W God 
grant us patience! 

Biron. To hear? or forbear laughing ? e 
Long. To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh mode¬ 
rately ; or to forbear both. 

Biron. Well, sir, be it as the style shall give 

us cause to climb in the merriness. < 

Cost. The matter is to me, sir, as concerning 
Jaquenetta. The manner of it is, I was taken 

with the manner. d 

Biron. In what manner ? 

Cost. In manner and form following, sir; all 


c Or forbear laughing f ] The old copies have, « forbear hearing." 
The emendation is due to Capell. 

<« I war taken with the manner.] Costard quibbles on manner, 
written mainour in the old law-books; i.e. the thing stolen, and 
manor house, where he was arrested. I Pith the manner, meant in 

thcfacL' ^ be ( n g ( a i- cn w j//, fhf manner, had nothing to lay for 
himself."—llr.vwooo's Rape of Lucrece, 1C30. 
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[SCEX E [ 


ACT I.] 

those three: I was seen with her in the manor 
house, sitting- with her upon the form, and token 
following her into the park ; which, put together, 
is in manner and form following. Now, sir, for 
the manner,—it is the manner of a man to speak 
to a woman : for the form,—in some form. 

Biron. For the following, sir 1 
Cost. As it shall follow in my correction : and 
God defend the right! 

King. Will you hear this letter with attention ? 
Biron. As we would hear an oracle. 

Cost. Such is the simplicity of man to hearken 
after the flesh. 

King. [ Reads .] 

Great deputy, the welkin's vicegerent, and sole 
dminator of Navaire, my soul's earth's God, and 
body's fostering patron ,— 

Cost. Not a word of Costard yet. 

King. 

So it is ,— 


Cost. It may be so: but if he say it is so, he 
is, in telling true, but so. 

King. Peace! 

Cost. —be to me, and every man that dares 
not fight! 

King. No words! 

Cost. —of other men’s secrets, I beseech you. 
King. 


So it is, besieged with sable-coloured melan¬ 
choly, I did commend the black-oppressing humour 
to the most wholesome physic of thy health-giving 
air; and, as I am a gentleman, betook myself to 
walk. The time when 1 About the sixth hour; 
when beasts most graze, birds best peek, and. men sit 
down to that nourishment which is called supj/er. 
So much for the time when : Now for the ground 
which; which, I mean, I walked upon : it is 
ycleped, thy park. Then for the place where; 
where, I mean, I did encounter that obscene 
and most preposterous event, that draweth from 
my snow-white pen the ebon-coloured, ink, which 
here thou viewest, beholdeM, survey ext, or seest: 
But to the place where,—it standeth north-north- 
east' and by east fr<rm the west corner of thy 
cuiims-knotted * garden: there did I see that 
lovi-spinted swain, that base minnow of thy 
mirth, J J 


Cost. Me. 

Kino. 

that unletler'd small-knowing soul, 
Cost. Me. 


obiemi S?“!r k T 0t if? j 'jarden:) Ancient gardens, Steei 

cacKherXf* led J ri,h " f which the lines interse 

wen other in many direction.. Thus in •• Richard II.- Act 


King. 

—that shallow vassal, 

Cost. Still me. 

King. 

— which, as I remember, hight Costard, 

Cost. 0 me! 

King. 

— sorted, and consorted, contrary to thy established 
proclaimed edict and continent canon, wtch *— 
with,—0 with—but with this I passion to say 
wherewith, 

Cost. With a wench. 

King. 

—with a child of our grandmother Eve, a female; 
or, for thy more sweet understanding, a unman. 
Him I (as my ever-esteemed duty pricks me on) 
leave sent to thee, to receive the meed of punish¬ 
ment, by thy sweet grace's officer, Antony Dull; 
a man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and 
estimation. 

Dull, hie, an’t shall please you; I am 
Antony Dull. 

King. 

For Jaquenetta, (so is the weaker vessel called, 
which I apprehended with the aforesaid swain,) 
I keep her as a vessel of thy law's fury; and 
shall, at the least of thy sweet notice, bring her to 
trial. Thine in all complements of devoted and 
heart-burning heat of duty, 

Don Adriano de Armado. 


Biron. This is not so well as I looked for, but 
the best that ever I heard. 

King. Ay, the best for the worst. But, sirrah, 
what say you to this ? 

Cost. Sir, I confess the wench. 

King. Did you hear the proclamation ? 

Cost. I do confess much of the hearing it, but 
little of the marking of it. 

King. It was proclaimed a year’s imprisonment, 
to he taken with a wench. 

Cost. I was taken with none, sir; I was taken 
with a dnmosel. 

King. Well, it was proclaimed damosel. 

Cost. r l his was no damosel, neither, sir; she 


was a virgin. 


King. Jt is so varied too; for it was proclaimed 


virgin. 


Cost. If it were, I deny her virginity ; I was 
taken with a maid. 

King. This maid will not serve your turn, sir. 
Cost. This maid will serve my turn, sir. 

King. Sir, I will pronounce your sentence: you 
sliull fast a week with bran and water. 


“ } il[ { rv r r V n P run ' d > her hedges ruin'd. 
Her knoit disorder'd," & c . 


ACT I.] 

Co*T. I had rather pray a month with mutton 

ai1 King U Ami don Armado shall be your keeper.— 
Mv lord Biron, sec him deliver'd oer — 

And co we, lords, to put in practice that 

"Which each to other hath so strong^ «wom. 

C Exeunt King, Longavillk, and hi main. 
Biron. I'll lav my head to any good man s hat, 
These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn. 

Sirrah, come on. . .. • 

Cost. I suffer for the truth, sir: for true it is, 

I was taken with Jnquenetta, and Jaquenetta is 

a true cirl; and therefore, Welcome the sour cup 

of prosperity ! Affliction may one day smile again, 

and till then, Sit thee down, sorrow 1 

I j^xeunt. 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


[scene ii. 


SCENE II. — Another part of the tame. 

Armado’s House. 

Enter Armado and Moth. 

Arm. Bov, what sign is it, when a man of 

great spirit grows melancholy ? , 

* Moth. A great sign, sir, that he will look sad. 

Arm.* Why, sadness is one and the self-same 
thing, dear imp. 

Moth. No, no; 0 lord, sir, no. 

Arm. How const thou part sadness and melan- 

choly, my tender juvenal ? . ,, 

Moth. By a familiar demonstration of the 

working, my tough scnior.f . 0 . 

Arm. Why tough senior ?+ why tough senior. t 

Moth. Why tender juvenal ? why tender 
juvenal ? 

Arm. I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent 

epitbeton, appertaining to thy young days, which 

we may nominate, tender. 

Moth. And I, tough senior,+ as an appertinent 

title to your old time, which wc may name, tough. 

Arm. Pretty, and apt. 

Moth. How mean you, sir; I pretty, and m) 
saying apt ? or I apt, and my saying pretty ? 

Arm. Thou pretty, because little. 1 ’ 

Moth. Little pretty, because little: Where¬ 
fore apt? 

Arm. And therefore apt, because quick. 

Moth. Speak you this in my praise, master? 

(•) First folio, until then tit down, 4c. 

(t) First folio, ilgneur. 

n Armado.) Here and throughout the scene In the old copies we 
have Draggart, instead of Armado. 

t* Thou pretty, because little:) So In Ben Jonson's play of " The 
Fox," (Gilford’s edition,) vol. 111. p. 236:— 

•• First for your dwarf, he's little and witty, 

And every thing, at it h little ii pretty." 

e Crosses love not him.] A punning allusion, very frequent In 
66 


Arm. In thy condign praise. 

Moth. I will praise an cel with the same 

praise. . . . • . o * 

Arm. What? that an eel is ingenious . 

Moth. That an cel is quick. 

Arm. I do say, thou art quick m answers . 

Thou heat'st my blood. 

Moth. I am answered, sir. 

Arm. I love not to be crossed. 

Moth. He speaks the mere contrary, crosses 

love not him. . , L ^ 

Arm. I have promised to study three year 

with the duke. . . 

Moth. You may do it in an hour, sir. 

Arm. Impossible. 

Moth. How many is one thrice told 
Arm. I am ill at reckoning; it fittethf the 

spirit of a tapster. 

1 Moth. You are a gentleman, and a gamester, 

Sir *ARM. I confess both; they arc both the varnish 

of a complete man. , 

'' ) TH . Then, I am sure, you know how much 

the cross sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Arm. It doth amount to one more than two. 
Moth. Which the base vulgar do^ call, three. 

Arm. True. . . , 9 

Moth. Why, sir, is this such a piece of study . 

Now here’s three studied, ere you’ll thrice wink: 

and how easy it is to put years to the word three, 

and study three years in two words, the dancing 

horse ( 4 ) will tell you. 

Arm. A most fine figure! 

Moth. To prove you a cipher. \_A»uU. 

Arm. I will hereupon confess, I am in love: 
and, as it is base for a soldier to love, so am I in 
love with a base wench. If drawing my sword 
against the humour of affection would deliver me 
from the reprobate thought of it, I would take 
Desire prisoner, and ransom him to any French 
courtier for a new devised courtesy. I think, 
scorn to sigh ; methinks, I should outowear Cupid. 
Comfort me, boy: What great men have been 

in love ? 

Moth. Hercules, master. 

Arm. Most sweet Hercules ’.—More authority, 
dear boy, name more ; and, sweet my child, let 
them be men of good repute and carriage. 

Moth. Sampson, master; he was a man ot 


(*) First folio, ingenuous. (t) Fir ‘* folio, Jilt. 

(I) First folio, vulgar call. 


Shakespeare’* day, probably to the ancient penny,l 8l0 "* 
describes as having a double cross, with a crest stamped on It, so 
that It might easily be broken in half or into quarters. In 
» Henry IV. Part II." Act I. Sc. 2, we meet with the same 

quibble:— . 

«• Not a penny, not a penny; you are too impatient to^ 6 ear 
crouei And again, in « As \ ou Like It. Act 1 1 -Sc. 4 . 

" For my part, I had rather bear with you than bear you, yet 
I should bear no crou if I did bear you.” 




good carriage, great carriage; for he carried the 
town-gates on his back, like a porter: and he was 
in love. 

Arm. 0 well-knit Sampson! strong-jointed 
Sampson! I do excel thee in my rapier, as much 
as thou didst me in carrying gates. I am in 
love, too—Who was Sampson’s love, my dear 

Moth? 

Moth. A woman, master. 

Arm. Of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of all the four, or the three, or the 
two; or one of the four. 

Arm. Tell me precisely of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of the sea-water green, sir. 

Arm. Is that one of the four complexions ? 

Moth. As I have read, sir: and the best of 
them too. 

Arm. Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers; 
but to have a love of that colour, methinks, 


Sampson had small reason for it. He, surely, 
affected her for her wit. 

Moth. It was so, sir; for she had a green 
wit. 

Arm. My love is most immaculate white and 
red. 

Moth. Most maculate * thoughts, master, are 
masked under such colours. 

Arm. Define, define, well-educated infant. 

Moth. My father’s wit, and my mother’s 
tongue, assist me. 

Arm. Sweet invocation of a child ; most pretty, 
and pathetical! 

Moth. If she be made of white and red, 

Her faults will ne’er be known ; 

For blushing + cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale-white shown: 


(*) First folio, immaculate. 


(t) Old copies, bluth-ln, 
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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene ii. 


Then, if she fear, or be to blame, 

By this you shall not know ; 

For still her cheeks possess the same, 

Which native she doth owe. 

A dangerous rhyme, master, against the reason of 

" 1 Arm” Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King 

ari MoTH B The world was very guilty of such a 
ballad some three ages since: but I think, now 
>t U not to be found ; or, if it were, it would neithei 

sen e for the writing, nor the tune. , 

Arm. I will have that subject newly writ oci, 

that I may example my digression by some 
miirhty precedent. Boy, I do love that country 
girt that I took in the park with the rational hind 

Costard; she deserves well. ^ . 

Moth. To be whipped; and yet a better lo\c 

than my master. [Aside. 

Aiim. Sing, hoy; my spirit grows heavy in me. 
Moth. And that’s great marvel, loving a light 

wench. 

Arm. I say, sing. 

Moth. Forbear till this company be past 


* Enter Dull, Costard, and Jaquenf.tta. 

Dull. Sir, the duke’s pleasure is that you keep 
Costard safe: and you must let him take no 
delight, nor no penance ; but a’ + must fast three 
days a week. For this damsel, I must keep 
her at the park; she is allowed for the day- 

woman.* Fare you well. . 

Arm. I do betray myself with blushing.—Maul. 

Jaq. Man. , 

Arm. I will visit thee at the lodge. 

Jaq. That’s hereby.'] 

Arm. I know where it is situate. 

Jaq. Lord, how wise you me! 

Arm. I will tell thee wonders. 

Jaq. With that face ? c 
Arm. I love thee. 

Jaq. So I heard you say. 

Arm. And so farewell. 


Jaq. Fair weather after you ! 

Dull. Come, Jaquenetta, away. 

[Exeunt Dull and Jaquenf.tta. 

Arm. Villain, thou shalt fast for thy offences 

ere thou be pardoned. . ,, 

Cost. Well, sir, I hope, when I do it, 1 shall 

do it on a full stomach. 

Arm. Thou shalt be heavily punished. 

Cost. I am more bound to you than your 
fellows, for they are but lightly rewarded. 

Arm Take away this villain ; shut him up. 

Moth. Come, you transgressing slave ; away 
Cost. Let me not be pent up, sir; I will fast, 

bei MoTH. SC is T o, sir; that were fast and loose : d 

tb °CosT* lt WdL if ever I do see the merry days of 
desolation that I have seen, some shall see— 

Moth. What shall some see ? 

Cost. Nay, nothing, master Moth, but *hat 

they look upon. It is not for prisoners to be too 

silent in their words ; and, therefore, I will say 

nothin -: I thank God, I have as little patience as 

another man ; and, therefore, I can ^ qmet. 

[Exeunt Moth and Costard. 

Ajim. I do affect * the very ground, which is 

base, where her shoe, which is baser, guided by 

her foot, which is basest, doth tread. I shall be 

forsworn (which is a great argument of falsehood) 

if I love: and how can that be true love, which 

is falsely attempted? Love is a familiar; love is 

n devil: there is no evil angel but love. Vet 

Sampson was so tempted; and he had an excellent 

stren-th: yet was Solomon so seduced; and he 

S i very good wit. Cupid’s butt-shaft « too 

hard for Hercules’ club, and therefore too much 

odds for a Spaniard’s rapier. The first and secom 

cause f will not serve my turn; the passado lie 

respects not, the duello he regards not : In* dis- 

..rnee is to be called boy; but his glory is o 

subdue men. Adieu, valour! rust, rapier! be still, 

drum! for your manager* is m love; yon, lie 

loveth. Assist me, some cxtcmporal god ot rhy mo, 

for, 1 am sure, I shall turn sonnets. Devise, wit; 

write, pen : for, 1 am for whole volumes in folio. 


(•) Old copies, Euler Clowne, Constable, and Wench. 

(t) First folio, lie. 

n —/or the day-woman.] A dau-tcoman Is a dairy-woman, a 
mf/Jt-woman. Johnson, in his Dictionary, derives dairy from day. 
which, he says, though without adducing any authority, was an 
old word for milk. 

b That's hereby.] She means, scofllngly, that's as it may happen ; 
that's to be seen. Annado understand* her in the literal sense, 
clote by. 

c With that face?] An old bantering phrase, hardly obsolete 
now. The folio mars it by reading, “ With i chat face t 

<1 That were fast and loose:) An allusion to a well-known game 
of the time, now called “ pricking i’ the garter." 

o I do affect—] i.e. I do love, Ac. Affect, in this sense, Is so 

W 


(«) First folio omit* too. 

common »n cxpm.ion wllh the old "*«*". “ *° ''V"’' 

explanation. , 

f The first and second cause will not *rreemylurn .^XoSlof 

and Juliet.’ 

K —for your manager i< in love ;] The corrector o My. ™‘ ,C J { 
copy of the folio 1032. with much plaus) ) U .‘J v * 0 ,& lower, 

critic, l)r. Vcrplanck. 



ACT 


SCENE I.— Another part of the Park. 

Enter the Princess op France, Rosaline, 
Maria, Katharine, Bo yet, Lords, and 
other Attendants. 

Boyet. Now, madam, summon up your dearest 11 
spirits; 

Consider who the king your father sends ; 

L) whom he sends; and what’s his embassy: 
Yourself, held precious in the world’s esteem, 
f o parley with the sole inheritor 
Of all peifections that a man may owe, 

Matchless Navarre: the plea, of no less weight 
t nan Aquitain, a dowry for a queen. 

Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

a Your dearest spirits ;] That is, your choicest, rarest spirits. 


II. 

A Pavilion and Tents at a distance. 


As Nature was in making graces dear, 

When she did starve the general world beside. 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 

Piii.v. Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though 
but mean, 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise ; 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 

Not utter d by base sale of chapmen’s tongues : 

I am less proud to hear you tell my worth, 

Than you much willing to be counted wise 
In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 

But now to task the tasker,—Good Boyet, 

You arc not ignorant, all-telling fame 
Both noise abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
a ill painful study shall out-wear three years, 
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act n.] 

No woman may approach his silent eourlt: 

Therefore to us seemeth it a needful course, 

Before we enter his forbidden gates. 

To know his pleasure ; and in that behalf, 

Bold of your worthiness, we single }ou 
As our best-moving fair solicitor: 

Tell him, the daughter of the king of I ranee, 

On serious business, craving quick despatch. 
Importunes personal conference with his grace. 

Haste, signify so much ; while we attend, 

Like humble-visag’d suitors, his high will. 

Bovf.t. Proud of employment, willingly I^go. 

Prin. All pride is willing pride, and^yoursisso.— 
AVho are the votaries, my loving lords, 

That ore vow-fellows with this virtuous duke l 

1 Lord. Longavillc is one. 

Prin. Know you the man ? 

Mar. I know him, madam; at a marriage feast, 

Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 

Of Jaques Falconbridge, solemnized 

In Normandy, saw I this Longavillc: ^ 

A man of sovereign parts he is esteem d; 

Well fitted in the b arts, glorious in arms; 

Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well. 

The only soil of his fair virtue s gloss 

(If virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil), 

Ib a sharp wit match’d with too blunt a w.llI; 

Whose edge hath power to cut, whose will still 

wills . ,. ,. 

It should none spare that come within h,s power. 

Prin. Some merry mocking lord, be ike : is tso. 

Mar. They say so most, that most Ins humours 

Prin. Such short-liv’d wits do wither as they 
grow. 

AVho are the rest? „ , ,, 

Kath. The young Du main, a well-accomplish d 

youth, 

Of all that virtue love, for virtue lov il: 

Most power to do most harm, least knowing i ; 

For he hath wit to make an ill shape good, 

And shape to win grace though he* had no wit. 

I saw him at the duke Alencon s once; 

And much too little of that good I saw, 

Is my report, to his great worthiness. 

Bos. Another of these students at that time 
AVas there with him: iff 1 have heard a truth, 
Biron they call him, but a merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour s talk withal. 

His eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch. 

The other turns to a mirth-moving jest; 

AVhich his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 

a J UtU^riucui d'uke 11 The titles and 'duke were 

used indifferently both by Shakespeare and hi. contemporaries. 

GO 


Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his talcs, . 

And younger hearings are quite ravished , 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

Prin. God bless my Indies! are they all in love 

That every one her own hath garnished ^ 

AVith such bedecking ornaments of praise . 

Mar. Here comes Boyet. 

Re-enter Boyet. 

p Now, what admittance, lord ? 

Boyet. Navarre had notice of your fair 
approach; 

And he and his competitors in oath 
AVcre all address’d to meet you, gentle lady, 

Before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt, 

He rather means to lodge you in the field, 

(Like one that comes here to besiege his court,) 
Than seek a dispensation for his oath, 

To let yon enter his unpeoplcd lmus^^,^ ^ 

Here comes Na\arre. L 

Enter Kino, Lonoaville, Dumain, Biron, and 

Attendants. 

Kino. Fair princess, welcome to the court of 

Navarre. . , , 

Prin Fair, I give you back again; and wel- 

come "have not /et: the roof of this court ,s too 

high to be yours: and welcome to the wide fields 

too base to be nunc* 

King. You shall be welcome, madam, to my 

court. . . . 

Prin. 1 "ill be welcome then ; conduct me 

thither. 

King. Hear me, dear lady,-I have sworn an 

Prin. Our Lady help my lord 1 he’ll be forsworn. 
Kino. Not for the world, fair madam, by my 

•jj 

PniN. Why, will shall break it; will, and 

nothing else. , . .. . 

Kino Your ladyship is ignorant what it is. 

‘ in ' AVcre my lord so, his ignorance were wise, 
AVhcrc now his knowledge must prove ig.mmn^ 

1 hear, your grace hath sworn-ojit housc-kecpin e . 
»T is deadly sin to keep that oath, my loul, 

And'sin to break it: 

But pardon me, I am too sudden-hold , 

To tench a teacher ill besccmcth me. 

Vouchsafe to read the purpose of my comm S’ 

And suddenly resolve me m my smt._^ ^ ^ 

Kino. Madam, I "ill, if suddenly I may. 
Prin. You will the sooner, that I were awoy; 

,. Welt filed in the ro ‘’ k ' ° m " lh ' 

which was supplied in the .econd folio. 
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For you’ll prove perjur’d, If you make me stay. 

Biron. Did not I dance with you in Brabant 
once ? 

Bos. Did not I dance with you in Brabant 
once? 

Biron. I know you did. 

Ros. How needless was it then to ask the 
question ! 

Bm°N You must not be so quick. 

*os. 1 is long of you that spur me with such 
questions! 

Biron You,- wit’s too hot, it speeds too fast, 
twill tire. 

N °m 1 h lcave 1,10 ri,,,T the mire. 

Biron. What time o’ day ? 

Bos. The hour that fools should ask. 


Jintox. Now fair befall your mask ! 

Kos. I air fall the face it covers ! 

Biron. And send you many lovers ! 

Bos. Amen, so you be none. 

Biron. Nay, then will I be gone. 

Kino. Madam, your father here doth intin 
1 be payment of a hundred thousand crowns • 
Being but the one-half of an entire sum ’ 
Disbursed by my father in bis wars. 

But say, that be, or we, (ns neither have ) 
Receiv’d that sum ; yet there remains unpaid 
A hundred thousand more; in surety of the wl 
One part of Aquitain is hound to us 

Although not valued to the money’s’worth. 

It then the king your father will restore 
But that one-half which is unsatisfied 
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We will give up our right in Aquitnin 
\" V 1 nmlml » lot 

oil payment of a hundred thousand ««.«, 

To Live his title live in Aqmtain . 

Which we much rather had .lc|^f with* , 

And have the money hy our hithet t , 

Than Aquitnin so gelded as it is. 

n- .->-?> make 

Si ^ n..v breast, 

- - 

wrong, 

And wrong the reputation of your name, 

In so unsceming to confess receipt 
Of that which hath so faithfully been paid. 

King. I do protest, I never heard of it. 

And, if you prove it, I ’ll repay it bach, 

Or^l. U P A^", Wean .e st year word : - 

Boyet, you can produce acquittances, 

For such a sum, from special officers 

Of Charles his father. > 

King Satisfy me so. 

Boyet. So please your grace, the packet is no 

come, . . | 

Where that and other specialties oni hound ; 

To-morrow you shall have a sight of them. 

Kino. It shall suffice me: at which interne , 

All liberal reason I will* yield unto. 

Meantime, receive such welcome at my hand 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthiness: 

You may not come, fair princess, in my gates, 

But here without you shall be so recciv i, 

As you shall deem yourself lodg d in my hem t, 
Though so denied fair* harbour in my house. 

Your own good thoughts excuse me, and farewell. 

To-morrow we shall visit you again. . 

Prin. Sweet health and fair desires consort 

your grace ! , 

King. Thy own wish wish I thee m every 
place 1 [. Exeunt King and his train. 

Biron. Lady, I will commend you to my own 

heart . b , 

Uos. ’Pray you, do my commendations; l 

would be glad to see it. 

Biron. I would you heard it groan. 

Boh. Is the fool sick ? 

Biron. Sick at the heart. 


Bos. Alack, let it blood. 

Biron. M ould that do it good . 

Bos. My physic says, ay. 

BmoN. Will yon prink’t with your eye . 

Bos. No poynt,' with my knife. 

Hums. Now, God save thy hfe • 

Bos. And yours from long living • 

Bmox. I cannot stay thanksg^.^W 
Bum. Sir, 1 pray you a word: W hat lauy 

Boyet’"* Of Alomjon, Rosaline her 

Dum. A gallant lady! Monsieur, fare you well. 

Long. I bcscccl. you a word: What is sho m 

Boyet.* A woman sometimes, an * you sow her 

Long. Perohanro,‘light in the light: I desire 

BovET.'s’hc lmth hut one for herself; to desire 
that were a shame. 

Long. Pray you, sir, whose daughter . 

Boyet. Her mother’s, I have heard. 

Long. God’s blessing on your beard . 

Boyet. Good sir, be not offended: 

She is an heir of Falconbridgo. 

Long. Nay, my cholcr is ended. 

She is a most sweet lady. 

Boyet. Not unlike, sir; thnt may ^ 

Biron. What’s her name, in the cap ? 

Boyet. Katharine, by good hap. 

Biron. Is she wedded, or no . 

Boyet. To her will, sir, or so. 

Biron. You arc welcome, sir; adieu . 

Boyet. Farewell to me, sir, and welcome to you. 

[ Exit Biron.— Ladies unmask . 

Mar. That last is Biron, the merry madcap lord; 

Not a word with him but a jest. . 

Boyet And every jest hut a word. 

Pein. it was well done of you to take him at 

his word. , 

Boyet. I was as willing to grapple, as ho was 

to hoard. 

Mar. Two hot sheeps, many! .. 9 

And wherefore not ships? 

No sheep,’ sweet lamb, unless we feed on your lips. 
Mab You sheep, and I pasture: Shall that 

finish the jest ? 

Boyet. So you grant ^ ^ 

Mar Not so, gentle beast; 


(•) First folio, would I. (♦) P«»t fo ' l °* f ar,h .?‘ k 

a Depart withal,-) Depart, for pari. •• Hhlch we would much 

rfl ?uSy^I"will’ commend you to my own heart.] ‘ h ! 

1623, this speech, and ihc speeches of Diron immediately follow 

ing, arc given to Boyel. 

02 


(•) First folio, If. Pronrh 

c No poynt, —] The same dtajA* F« « the FrCnCh 
negation. Jon point, is repeated In Act V.Sc.i. . 

•« Dumaln was at my service, and his sword , 

No point, quoth I.” 


I 


ACT II.] 

My lips arc no common, though several ft they he. 
Boyet. Belonging to whom ? 

Mar. To my fortunes ami me. 

Prin. Good wits will be jangling ; but, gentles, 
agree: 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his book-men ; for here 't is 
abus’d. 

Boyet. If my observation, (which very seldom 
lies,) 

By the heart’s still rhetoric, disclosed with eyes, 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 

Prin. With what ? 

Boyet. With that which we lovers entitle, 
affected. 

Prin. Your reason ? 

Boyet. Why, all his behaviours did* make 
their retire 

To the court of his eye, peeping thorough desire: 
His heart, like an agate, with your print impressed, 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride expressed : 
His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, 

Did stumble with haste in his eye-sight to be; 

All senses to that sense did make their repair, 

To feel only looking on fairest of fair: 

Methought all his senses were lock’d in his eye, 

(•) First folio, do. 

a Mg lipt are no common, though several they be.] The 
difficulty in this passage has arisen from the particle though 
which appears to destroy the antithesis between common, i.c. 
public land, and several, which, in the ordinary acceptation 
implies enclosed or private property. If, however, we take both 


[SCENE I. 

As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy ; 

W ho, tcndYing their own worth, from where* they 
were glass’d, 

Did point youf to buy them, along as you pass’d. 
His face’s own margent (1) did quote J such amazes, 
That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted with gazes: 

1 'll give you Aquitain, and all that is his, 

An you give him for my sake but one loving kiss. 
Prin. Come, to our pavilion: Boyet is dis¬ 
pos’d— 

Boyet. But to speak that in words, which his 
eye hath disclos’d: 

I only have made a mouth of his eye, 

By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 
Ros. Thou art an old love-monger, and speak’st 
skilfully. 

Mar. He is Cupid’s grandfather, and learns 
news of him. 

Ros. Then was Venus like her mother; for her 
father is but grim. 

Boy'et. Do you hear, my mad wenches ? 

Mar. No. 

Boyet. What, then, do you see? 

Ros. Ay, our way to be gone. 

R°yet. You are too hard for me. 

[Exeunt. 

(*) First folio, whence. (t) First folio, out. 

, , (t) Old editions, coate. 

as places devoted to pasture,—the one for general, the other for 
particular use,—the meaning is easy enough. Boyet asks per¬ 
mission to graze on her lips. “ Not so," she answers ; » my lips, 
though intended for the purpose, are not for general use,” 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I .—Another part of the Park. 


Enter Armado and Moth. 

Arm. Warble, child; make passionate my sense 

of hearing. _ [Singing. 

Moth. ConcolinelJ^ L J * 

Arm. Sweet air!—Go, tenderness of jeors. 

take this key, give enlargement to the swain, bung 

Wm festinately hither; I must employ him m » 

-»>«. «» >- •“ 

Moth. No, my complete master : hut to jig off 
a tune at the tongue’s end, canary" to it with yourt 
feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids A 
sigh a note, and sing a note; sometime throug 

Fir->» folio omits Matter. «t) foU °' ihe ‘ 

a Canary I. « with 

u «• much ln vogue - The 
Modem editors, except Capcll. 

C4 


.he throat, as if you ^if 

uplove 0 bT‘n-'li"g 0 >“ FC ! " i,h ^'“'’th'yo^Trma 

in one tune, hut a ...» and “''^J^XyTce 

K’M ITbetra’yed without those ; 
InTmake them n,en of note, (do you note, men?) 

nr ' l SX ‘housed this experieneo? 

Motii. 15y my penny' of observation,. 

Arm. But 0,—but O 
Moth, —the hobby-horse is forgot.W 

have thin belly-doublet; but surely thin-belly ,“ Uke * rabbU 

which, with peny, '■ y ... •• her penny,” vras a 

popular pbraseVormerly: See N& (3), lUustranve Comments 
on Act III. 





ACT III.1 


LOVE’S LABOUR ’S LOST. 


Arm. Callest thou my love, hobby-horse ? 
Moth. No, master; the hobby-horse is but a 
colt, and your love, perhaps, a hackney. But 
have you forgot your love ? 

Arm. Almost I had. 

Moth. Negligent student! learn her by heart. 
Arm. By heart, and in heart, boy. 

Moth. And out of heart, master: all those 
three I will prove. 

Asm. What wilt thou prove ? 

Moth. A man, if I live; and this, by, in, and 
without, upon the instant: by heart you love her, 
because your heart cannot come by her: in heart 
you love her, because your heart is in love with 
her: and out of heart you love her, being out of 
heart that you cannot enjoy her. 

Arm. I am all these three. 

Moth. And three times as much more, and 
yet nothing at all. 

Arm. Fetch hither the swain; he must carry 
me a letter. 

Moth. A message well sympathised; a horse 
to be ambassador for an ass! 

Arm. Ha, ha! what sayest thou ? 

Moth. Marry, sir, you must send the ass upon 
the horse, for he is very slow-gaited: but I go. 
Arm. The way is but short; away. 

Moth. As swift as lead, sir. 

Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 

Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and slow ? 

Moth. Minime, honest master; or, rather* 
master, no. 

Arm. I say, lead is slow. 

Moth. You are too swift, sir, to say so: b 
Is that lead slow which is fired from a gun ? 

Arm. Sweet smoke of rhetoric ! 

He reputes me a cannon; and the bullet, that’s 
he:— 

I shoot thee at the swain. 

^ 0TH> Thump, then, and I flee. 

a a . t ExiL 

ABM. A most acute juvenal; voluble and free 

of grace! 

By thy favour, sweet welkin, I must sigh in thy 
face: 

Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. 

My herald is return’d. 


[8CENE I. 


tuated°“*nr m r!!l er ' ° r * rath . er »«*«■,-] This is always punc- 
play on swift In fe ,n ?* ter -' But . !>«»' the context, which is a 

hJty ma“!er* I „TO he,,d Moth ,0 " ,ean by r,,lhrr ,naster « 

t To sav so •l RhmliH d ’ mean,nf? 7#**, ra 9er, hasty, &c. 
c n ! 'I Sl ou } d wc n °t read slow for ? 

Thui c ^stard broken in a shin.) Costard means head. 

I *711 rappe you on the costard with mv home." 

And in “ King Lear,*' Act IV. Sc. C ,,YCKE SC0RSKR ' 

bat be the*harder^* VOr ’ ye ’ ° r ice try wI,ether y° ur costard or my 
65 


I Re-enter Moth with Costard. 

0 

Moth. A wonder, master; here’s a /Costard c 
broken in a shin. 

Arm. Some enigma, some riddle: come,— thy 
V envoy ; —begin. 

Cost. No egma, no riddle, no Venvoy ; no salve 
in the male, sir : d 0 sir, plantain, a plain plan¬ 
tain; no Venvoy, no Venvoy, no salve, sir, but a 
plantain! 0 

Arm. By virtue, thou enforcest laughter; thy 
silly thought, my spleen ; the heaving of my lungs 
provokes me to ridiculous smiling: 0, pardon me, 
my stars! Doth the inconsiderate take salve for 
tenvoy , and the word Venvoy for a salve ? 

Moth. Do the wise think them other? is not 
Venvoy a salve ? 

Arm. No, page: it is an epilogue or discourse, 
to make plain 

Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been 
sain.* 

I will example it : 1 

The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 

Were still at odds, being but three. 

There’s the moral: now the Cenvoy. 

Moth. I will add the Venvoy ; say the moral 
again. 

Arm. The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
Were still at odds, being but three. 

Moth. Until the goose came out of door, 

And stay’d the odds by adding four. 

Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow 
with my Venvoy. 

The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 

M ere still at odds, being but three: 

Arm. Until the goose came out of door, 

Staying the odds by adding four. 

Moth. A good Venvoy, ending in the goose; 
would you desire more ? 

Cost. The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose 
that *8 flat:— * 

Sir, your pennyworth is good, an your goose be 
fat.— 

To sell a bargain well is as cunning ns fast and 
loose: 

Let me see a fat Tenvoy ; ay, that’s a fat goose. 

(*) First folio, fuine. 

J No solve fa the male, sir:) The old copies have-- No salve 
n thee male, sir, which Johnson, Malone, and Steevens interpret 
in the bag or wallet.** Tyrwhitt proposed to remove t he ambi 
putty by reading: - No salve in 'the!,, all, sir ■" whichif™ ol 
decisive, is certainly a very ingenious conjecture. ’ 

e plantain !] " All the planlnnes are singular good wound 
herbes, to heale fresh or old wounds and sores, either inward or 
outward. 1 arkinson’s Theater of Plantes, 1G40, p 4')8 

anJ *" c «- «. 
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Arm. Como hither, come hither; how did this 

Moth. ByTying that a Costard was broken in 
ft shin. 

Then called you for the Venvoy. 

Cost True, and I for a plantain: thus came 

your argument in; 

Then the boy’s fat Venvoy, the goose that you 
bought. 

And he ended the market. 

Arm. But tell me; how was there a Costard 

broken in ft shin ? 

Moth. I will tell you sensibly. 

Cost. Thou hast no feeling of it, Moth; I wu 

sneak that Venvoy. . 

T, Costard, running out, that was safely within, 

GG 


Fell over the threshold, and broke my shin. 

Arm. Wc will talk no more of this matter. 

Cost Till there be more matter in the jshi . 
Arm Marry,* Costard, I will enfranchise thee 
Cost'. 0, mmry me to one Frances ;-I smell 
some e envoy, some goose, mttmn thee 

at Ub^y B CfVcedominTthy person; thou wert 

—c:srs a, 

■“KTi £ toSX*...a- *-£- 

ranee; andfin lieu thereof, impose on theenothing 
Tut this: bear this si gnificant to the country maid 

(•) Old edition*, Sirra-J foilard. " " St rat fo^Shiipere." 
I believe, first suggested in Mr. Kmgni 









ACT III.] 

Jaquenetta: there is remuneration [giving him 
money ]; for the best ward of mine honour* is 
rewarding my dependents. Moth, follow. [Exit. 
Moth. Like the sequel, I.—Signor Costard, 
adieu. 

Cost. My sweet ounce of man’s flesh! my 
incony Jew ! a [Exit Moth. 

Now will I look to his remuneration. Remune¬ 
ration ! 0, that’s the Latin word for three farthings: 
three farthings—remuneration.— What’s the price 
of this inkle 1 a penny: — No, I'll give you a 
remuneration : why, it carries it.—Remunera¬ 
tion !—why, it is a fairer name than French crown. 
I will never buy and sell out of this word. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene r. 


Enter Biron. 

Biron. 0, my good knave Costard! exceed¬ 
ingly well met. 

Cost, Pray you, sir, how much carnation rib¬ 
bon may a man buy for a remuneration ? 

Biron. What is a remuneration ? 

Cost. Marry, sir, half-penny farthing. 

Biron. 0, why then, three-farthings-worth of 
silk. 

Cost. I thank your worship: God be wi’ you ! 

Biron. 0, stay, slave; I must employ thee: 

As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 

Do one thing for me that I shall entreat. 

Cost. When would you have it done, sir ? 

Biron. 0, this afternoon. 

Cost. Well, I will do it, sir: fare you well. 

Biron. 0, thou knowest not what it is. 

Cost. I shall know, sir, when I have done it. 

Biron. Why, villain, thou must know first. 

Cost. I will come to your worship to-morrow 
morning. 


(•) First folio, honour s. 

oreltu^ l1 C ftmi JeW { nco Py, [s defined to mean fine, delicate, 
fhepresem one Arfiv'°v a 7in ^ u / 0,d P la y s - an d is repeated in 
I remember nA^l IV ' Sc ‘ ** , 0f Jew ' as a term of endearment, 
Nirtt? nS-S > 0 *. h " T * xam P ,e \ exce P t that in “ Midsummer 

" Molt (See note 

referenre^f<I 1, «h^ ) guerdon! better than remuneration,—] In 

parallel nne J , “ sa ? e > Farmer has Pointed attention to a 
Gen ’ " ; pjjff. , S g * v , e " in , a tract called “ A Health to the 
was lOTthii. Profe8S,0 I' of Serv ing-men," by J. M., 1598. “There 
not nam th J 16 ’ *1 E ? an ’ ot what estate, degree, or calling I will 

SSS’tftuwSSi ? ight inc r e di ‘p" easure of “y) tha 1 

reckonine and he^f 8 who was a g^tleman of good 

well of h&friwide tlf#. 1 ® 61 k nd y entarta y n e d and well used as 
•ayd servLtes dllili bP nt eman ’ 33 of l 118 Rervan tes; one of the 
abode the?e at hftS, 80n V e extraordinaric Pleasure during his 
•aith un*o him S he ? omcs unt0 the 8a >’ d 8erva nt and 

which the servkn»°i? the « e ’ here is a remuneration for thy naynes; 
paynes) thankes for n 5’ ? av ,£ ^hn utterly for it (besides his 
&nk!; for th? Mml?*™“/, al 5 ree far, ^ ng P ie c e! and 1 holde 

another comming to the .avd iff® “ *5® mar * ct goes - Now 

•ayd servant? hi! ! y £ gentleman’s house, it was the fore¬ 
calling the servant unto l'"?'.?'!! at . hls e oin B away, who, 
g pj unl ° ^ lm > * a ydi Holde thee, heere is a guerdon 


Biron. It must be done this afternoon. Hark, 
slave, it is but this;— 

The princess comes to hunt here in the park, 

And in her train there is a gentle lady; 

When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her 
name, 

And Rosaline they call her; ask for her, 

And to her white hand see thou do commend 
This seal’d-up counsel. There’s thy guerdon ; go. 

[Gives him money. 
Cost. Guerdon,— 0 sweet guerdon! better 
than remuneration, b eleven-pence farthing better: 
most sweet guerdon !—I will do it, sir, in print.— 
Guerdon—'remuneration. [ Exit. 

Biron. 0 !—And I, forsooth, in love! I that 
have been love’s whip ; 

A very beadle to a humorous sigh ; 

A critic; nay, a night-watch constable; 

A domineering pedant o’er the boy ; 

Than whom no mortal so magnificent! 

This wimpled, c whining, purblind, wayward boy ; 
This senior-junior,W giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid : 
Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 

The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontents, 

Dread prince of plackets, King of cod-pieces, 

Sole iraperator, and great general 
Of trotting paritors. d 0 my little heart!— 

And I to be a corporal of his field, 6 
And wear his colours like a tumbler’s hoop ! 

What! I love! I sue ! I seek a wife ! 

A woman, that is like a German clock,* (5) 

Still a-repairing ; ever out of frame; 

And never going aright, being a watch, 

But being watch’d that it may still go right! 

Nay, to be perjur’d, which is worst of alf; 

And, among three, to love the worst of all ; 

A whitely f wanton with a velvet brow, 

With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eves; 


( # ) Old editions, cloakc. 

.?° W the SCrva,,t P a > deno deerer for the guerdon 
. r . emunera * ion - ,ho “P h the guerdon was xj d. 
firth SLi* 1e Th f ° r - b Wa * a sh,llin S' and the other hut a three- 

SffiKi quoted. ° kC W “ old “ ,h “ cit "" "» H*» 

c Thit wimpled,-] Hooded, veiled, blindfolded. 

Justice herself there sitteth wimpled about the eyes,” &r. 

Comedy of Midas, 1592 . 
P. ari , tor9 .d An apparitor is an otficerof the spiritual 
mnntn.Affi ^ duty ’ *" fo, ™ er tinie s, oft en consisted in sum- 
^uTdl, ?upW,‘conraJd a ’ ,ily ' '‘ e “ Property described 

0 A corporal of his field,—] A corporal of the field, according 
to some authorities, was an officer like an aide-de camp whose 

S 1° com ? y from lic.-id-quartetvor 

from the higher officers of the field. 1 or 

/. 4 whitely wanton— ] The old editions have “An hit!,, wanton " 

d f rarrr„ ■?. ^ * 

163., it is applied befittingly enough to the moon,- 8 ’ 

"Night-gadding Cynthia with her whitely face.” 
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ACT HI-] 


fcAKS: S ’ 

That Cupid will impose for my neglect 


[scene I. 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

Of his almighty dreadful littlc might 
Well I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, gT 
Some men must love uiy lady, an some 







ACT IV. 


SCENE T .—Another part of the Park. 


Enter the Princess, Rosaline, Maria, Katha¬ 
rine, Boyf.t, Lords, Attendants, and a 
Forester. 

Prin. Was that the King, that spurr’d his horse 
so hard 

Against the steep uprising- of the hill ? 

Boyf.t. I know not; but, I think, it was not he. 
Prin. W hoe’er he was, he show’d a mounting 
mind. 

Well, lords, to-day we shall have our despatch; 

On Saturday we-will return to France.— 

Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the muitherer in ? 

For. Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice; 
A stand where you may make the fairest shoot. 

Prin. I thank my beauty, I am fair that shoot, 
And thereupon thou speak’st, the fairest shoot. 

For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant not so. 
Prin. What, what! first praise me, and * 
again say, no ? 

0 short—liv d pride ! Not fair? alack for woe ! 
For. Yes, madam, fair. 

# Nay, never paint me now; 

Where fair is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glass, take this for telling true; 

„ . [Giving him money. 

■earn payment for foul words is more than due. 

For. Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 
Prin. See, see, my beauty will be sav’d by merit. 
O heresy in fair,* fit for these days! 

A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair 
praise.— 

But come, the how now Mercy goes to kill, 

And shooting well is then accounted ill. 

-Uius will I save my credit in the shoot: 

JNot wounding, pity would not let me do’t; 

11 woun( nng, then it was to show my skill, 

* O hen>tv {« #*! and then again. 

“ 0 heresy in v Ir * Collier’s old annotator suggests, 

point of the • Um a, . ler . ation would d “t™y the 

Instances, for jC« .‘ h U8ed . here - as in man y other 
“teemed equivaleSu'o beauty 9 that merit 8,,0Uld bt ‘ 

wiyei.° "a my anc?e7t Tha#t Is ' ,0 ' /r * "on-grained, intractable 

Hi. repeatedly u«S i w L l" 8 ® ° f th ® word * and one in which 
Shrew,” Act l Tl . b I Shakes P eare - Thus, >n "Taming of the 


That more for praise, than purpose, meant to kill. 
And, out of question, so it is sometimes, 

Glory grows guilty of detested crimes ; 

hen, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart: 

As I, for praise alone, now seek to spill 
The poor deer’s blood that my heart means no ill. 
Boyet. Do not curst b wives hold that self- 
sovereignty 

Only for praise’ sake, when they strive to be 
Lords o’er their lords ? 

Prin. Only for praise: and praise we may afford 
To any lady that subdues a lord. 

Enter Costard, 

Boyet. Here comes a member of the common¬ 
wealth. 

Cost. God dig-you-den all! c Pray you, which 
is the head lady ? 

Prin. Thou shalt know her, fellow, by the rest 
that have no heads. 

Cost. Which is the greatest lady, the highest? 
Prin. The thickest, and the tallest. 

Cost. The thickest, and the tallest! it is so; 
truth is truth. 

An your waist, mistress, were as slender as my wit, 
One o’ these maids’ girdles for your waist should 
be fit. 

Are not you the chief woman? you are the thickest 
here. 

Prin. What’s your will, sir? what’s your will? 
Cost. I have a letter from monsieur Biron, to 
one lady Rosaline. 

Prin. 0, thy letter, thy letter; he’s a good 
friend of mine: 

Stand aside, good bearer.—Boyet, you can carve • 
Break up this capon. d ’ 


" Her elder sister is so curst and shrewd.” 
Again, in Act I. Sc. 2, of the same Play,_ 

- and as curst and shrewd 


As Socrates’ Xantippe.” 

"r -' _1 A Tul «“ «>m.PHon of God o,,r you 

'assr. X 
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ACT IV.1 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene i. 


I am bound to serve, 

TUis°lcttcr is mistook, it imporlcth none here ; B( 

It is writ to Jnquenetta^ ^ rc[l( j ; t> I swear : 

B.eaTthe neck of the wax, and every one g.ve ear. P 

Bo vet. [Heads.] infallible; To t 

By heaven, that thou at f itself, that P 

irU! > th *j tk j l \ “vorTfairer than fair, beautiful Wx 
thou art lovely. Mo ^ com . C 

than beauteous, true ; vassal 1 The may- I 

migration on thy l ^^ rgU Hng Cophetua set C 

nanimous and most n dubitate beggar I 

r a Oe pernw* £ Z t might rightly < 

Zcnelopbon annotkan ize, m the 

say vcn ^‘dL > /) videlicet, Ae To 

vulgar, [O oase ana u sa w, 

cam*, and °? er “ tme yjrj came i the king ; 

two; overcame, thee. W 7 ? * 0 H< 

why did he come? to see; why did he ^ . 

overcome: to wl °™ b . w ho overcame lie 1 

what saw he ? t 99 t victory ' on whose 

the ■ **. C °i,rZ^Te^iM ; On 

1 lh, te )' n Oubmar'/' the catastrophe « a 

; •» am J theKng°; for 

thauOee UggarJ* * 

s;“‘ »■ 

tittles, titles: for thyself, me P * 

lh ALT f Zmy h%ri on tlyLry part. . 

Submissive fall his pnnceyfeetM™’ . 

Jtsat 

m., 

the style. 

(•) First folio, rcine. 

Undoubtedly^ , hra> 166, IMS. 

But Shakespeare Is notMaiJout’eMlfsHuniour." Act I. 

ScM^C.rlo au'tronereeonimends^SoB'^do to h^avelenetl^htough 

to him when dining;oi_»uppi'"J ® *» f * he|r health, or so, one of 
circumstances of n c "*’° r ,cam about you still, break! it 

r™VnaP, S S&dy atV table,* 

7 « 


Pans-. Else year memory is bad, going o’er it 
Bovrx 'T^tmado is a Spaniard, that keeps 

A phantasma and one that makes 

sport 

To the prince, and his bo ° T1 ™* C f cllow , a word : 

Pbin. , . . .. 9 

SVhs g.™ the. do buss - 1 to||1 }W1 . mJ I,,,,]. 

£«• To . 1 - C IV, «n 

Sss-jrtKfitifi- 

lords, away, . another 

Here, sweet put up fc* 

Bo yet. ^Who is the suitor ? wlto^is the suitor ? 

T>os Shall I teach you to kno'\ . 

Bovet. Ay, my the how. 

F t y r My 'ady goes to kill herns; but, if 

Hang me ty the neck, if horns that year mis¬ 
carry. 

■ r, Bo y s P We5, ! then, I am the shooter. ^ ? 

' Kos.^If we choose by tlie horns, yourself' come 

not near. 

F t P tu' &e vyith her, Beyet, and 
^ atrikcs at the brow. 

w* V" “ ' 

/; I hit her now? ,1 

K„s. Shall I come upon '** jf of Fr Jcc 

was a little wencli, as touching the hit it. 

% 2 ttri»*•»*.»«. 

ber Thou const not hit « t, my good man. 


been the ancient P ronu {’f‘ B [J°^i A n u ding to a song, or dance, 

* Quippe * Ior 

fnneled Gentlewomen, 15»o. 



LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene II. 


ACT IV.] 

Boyet. 

An I cannot, cannot, cannot , 

An I cannot , another can. 

[Exeunt Bos. and Kath. 

Cost. By my troth, most pleasant! how both 
did fit it! 

Mab. A mark marvellous well shot: for they 
both did hit it. 

Boyet. A mark! 0, mark but that mark ! 
A mark, says my lady ! 

Let the mark have a prick in’t to mete at, if it 
may be. 

Mab. Wide o’ the bow hand! P faith your 
hand is out. 

Cost. Indeed, a’ must shoot nearer, or he ’ll 
ne’er hit the clout. 

Boyet. An if my hand be out, then, belike 
your hand is in. 

Cost. Then will she get the upshot by cleavino- 
the pin.* ° 

Mab. Come, come, you talk greasily, your lips 
grow foul. 

Cost. She’s too hard for you at pricks, sir; 
challenge her to bowl. 

Boyet. I fear too much rubbing. Good night, 
my good owl. 

[Exeunt Boyet and Marla. 

Cost. By my soul, a swain! a most simple 
clown! 

Lord, lord! how the ladies and I have put him 
down 1 

0’ my troth, most sweet jests 1 most incony vulgar 
wit I 

When it comes so smoothly off, so obscenely, as it 
were, so fit. 

Armado o’ the one side, b —0, a most dainty 
man! J 

To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her 
fan! 

To see him kiss his hand 1 and how most sweetly 
a’ will swear!— 

And his page o’ t’other side, that handful of 
wit! 

Ah, heavens, it is a most pathetical nit 1 

oola, sola! 

Shorting mthin* Exit Costard, running. 


* By cleaving ?! d thoole uilhin - 
«ad, by i,i,uX 2% P quarto *. 15 ? 8 . and ‘he folio, 1623, 

Sc. 4, of •• The Two t A ep,n 18 ex Plained in Act V. 

b Afttnrfn Gen ‘ le men of Verona," p. 39. 

rection: the quarto is a modem cor- 

1623, alh to the tide ' a,h , t ° ot i !‘ en ,tde '> and the folio, 

In connexion with this^rtS. e „i thcse ’ 1 be, ' eve - ,he only misdeeds 
are amenable. Thefefefen^ tn l paS8 , age f ? r t hich the old C0 P>es 
irrelevant to any thing fo the and the Pflge is so utterl y 

"i‘h its incongruity* Vh.™ 1 ‘hat every one must be struck 
whole passage, So m 1 h more lhan a 8U8 P ici °n that the 

1 most hc ° n > ’»'*« wit!" 
down to, " Amad ® o' the one side," itc. 


SCENE II .—The same. 

Enter Holofernes, Sir Nathaniel, and Dull. 

. Nath - Very reverend sport, truly; and done 
in the testimony of a good conscience. 

. ^ 0L - The deer was, as you know, sanguis ,— 

m blood ; c ripe as a pomewater, who nowhangeth 

like a jewel in the car of cce/o ,—the sky, the 

welkin, the heaven; and anon falleth like a crab, 

on the face of terra ,—the soil, the land, the earth. 

Nath. Truly, master Holofernes, the epithets 

are sweetly varied, like a scholar at the least; but, 

sir, I assure ye, it was a buck of the first head. 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, baud credo. 

Dull. ’T was not a haud credo: ’t was a 
pricket. (2) 

. ? 0L -. M°st barbarous intimation ! yet a kind of 
insinuation, as it were in vid, in way, of expli¬ 
cation ; facet*, as it were, replication, or, rather, 
ostentare, to show, as it were, his inclination,— 
after his undressed, unpolished, uneducated, un¬ 
pruned, untrained, or rather unlettered, or, 
ratherest, unconfirmed fashion,—to insert again 

my haud credo for a deer. 

Dull. I said the deer was not a haud credo : 
t was a pricket. 

Hol. Twice sod simplicity, bis coctus /— 

O, thou monster, Ignorance, how deformed dost 
thou look! 

Nath. Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties 
that are bred in a book. 

He hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not 
dtunk ink: his intellect is not replenished; lie is 
only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts ; 
And such barren plants are set before us, that we 
thankful should be 

(Which we of- taste and feeling are) for those 
parts that do fructify in us more than he. 
p or as it would ill become me to be vain, indiscreet 
or a fool, ’ 

So, were there a patch set on learning, to see him in 
a school: 

But, omne bene, say I; being of an old father’s 
mind, 

Many can brook the weather, that love not the wind. 

. . ♦ , ^ h ’ heavens > is a most pathetical nitf” 

Costafd’a paliegyric'on’the A p C age a ,~ in the ° riginal Ms - followed 

■« i. myincmy,e " r 

appropriate in the one indicated * prcse,,t scene . and quite 

exp)a?ned°°/o’ °fit*for fe of tbe cb ase, has been 

meant an animal with its b reLvTY* also t0 have 

its pursuers; like a stag at bay sL *& J y t0 ,urn and attack 
Part I." Act IV. Sc. 2, biginning- passage in “ Hen ‘y YI. 

“ NoTrascal'ljkei” t? ” blood • 

old copiet W lt 0 wj£ , £t7rted by TyfSt? ° f is not fouDd in the 
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Dull. You two are book-men: can )ou tell 

What was 1 ? monlb"old at Cain’s birth, tlmt’s not j 

Hol. Dktynna A Rodman Dull; Dietynna, 
goodman Dull. 

Dm What is Dictynna ? 

Katii. A title to Phoebe, to Luna, to the moon. 
Hol. The moon was a month old, when j tam 
was no more; 

And raught not to five weeks, when he came to 

five-score. 

The allusion holds in the exchange. # 

Dull. ’T is true indeed ; the collusion holds 

the exchange. , 

Hol. God comfort thy capacity 1 1 

allusion holds in the exchange. . , 

Dull. And I say the pollusion holds in the 

exchange; for the moon is never hut a month 

* Dlctynna, go«dman Dull ; Dlctynna-1 The old copies have 
DieftosiM and Dicli.ua. Rowe made the corrections. 
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old: and I say, beside, that ’twaa a pricket that 
•' 'iloi " 0 Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extern- 

Hol! I will something affect the letter; for >t 
argues facility. 

The preyful princess pierc'd and prick d a pretty 

Some season ’fbutlot a sore, till now made 

sore with shooting. . 

The dogs did gel !; pat l to sore, them sorel jump, 

from thicket; . .. 

Or pricket, sore, or else sorel; the people fall a 

hooting. 

„IM A. i«r-l / *^T'">• * ne1 '” 1 C ° Ple ’' 

trat inserted by Rowe. 


ACT IV.] 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


If sore be sore, then L to sore males fifty sores: 
O'sore L ! 

Of one sore l an hundred make, by adding but 
one more L. 

Nath. A rare talent! 

Dull. If a talent be a claw, look how he claws 
him with a talent . 4 

Hol. This is a gift that I have, simple, simple; 
a foolish extravagant spirit, full of forms, figures, 
shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, 
revolutions: these ore begot in the ventricle of 
memory, nourished in the womb of pia mater * 
and delivered upon the mellowing of occasion: 
but the gift is good in those in whom it is acute 
and I am thankful for it. ’ 

Nath, Sir, I praise the Lord for you; and so 

may my parishioners ; for their sons are well 

tutor’d by you, and their daughters profit very 

greatly under you: you are a good member of the 
commonwealth. 

Hol. Mehercle! if their sons be ingenious, 
they shall want no instruction: if their daughters 
be capable, I will put it to them: but, vir sapit 
quipauca loquitur. A soul feminine saluteth us. 

Enter Jaquenetta and Costard. 

Jaq. God give you good morrow, master 
person. b 

Hol. Master person,— quasi pers-on. And il 
one should be pierced, which is the one? 

Cost. Marry, master schoolmaster, he that is 
likest to a hogshead. 

Hol. Of piercing a hogshead! a good lustre 
of conceu in a turf of earth; fire enough for a 
flint, ^pear 1 enough for a swine: ’t is pretty; il 

„/:*/?• p® od m . aster parson, he so good as read 
me this letter; it was given me by Costard nnd 


[scene II. 


Old Mantuan ! old Mantuan ! who understandeth 
thee not, loves thee not.*— Ut, re, sol, la, mi, fa. 
—Under pardon, sir, what are the contents? Or, 
rather, as Horace says in his—What, my soul! 

Lath. Ay, sir, and very learned. 

Hol. Let me hear a staff, a stanza, a verse; 
Lege, domine. 

Nath. 


If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to 
love 1 

Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beaut,, 
vow'd ! 

Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'll faithful 
prove; 

Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like 
osiers bow'd. 

Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine 
eyes, 

Where all those pleasures live that art would 
comprehend: 

If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice • 

Well learned is that tongue that well can thee 
commend: 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee without 
wonder ; 

(Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts 
admire ;) 

Thy eye Jove's lightning bean, thy voice his 
dreadful thunder, 

Which, not to anger bent, is music, and sweet fire. 

Celestial as thou art, oh, pardon, love, this 
wrong, 

That sings heaven’s praise with such an earthh, 
tongue! J 


Vinegia, Vinegia, 

C/a non te vede, et non te jmegia.fi) 

» If a talent h, C0 P' es > prhnaler. 

founded on la Ion of a bi"d of'^ist S'" o ^'r'* Sma11 P™ is 
«nd on c ««, in „ nc ° f , wld s » ,cU 

„ Matter person.) 1‘urton , ' tn fawn upon. 

?!?»? 8pe J l l>er,on : which, indeed km”* Vcrj of,cn pronounced 
«•e word comes from pnlmafri. m °! e m? onect Varson. as 

J" “II ““pies thi. pas,ope if 


Hol. You find not the apostrophes, and so miss 

the accent: let me supervise the canzonet. Here 
are only numbers ratified ;* hut, for the elegancy, 
facility, and golden cadence of poesy, caret. Ovidius 
A aso was the man: and why, indeed, Naso; hut for 
smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, the 
jerks ot invention? ImiUoC is nothing: so” doth 
he hoimd Ins master, the ape his keeper, the 
tired horse Ins rider. But, damosella virgin, was 
this directed to you ? ° ’ 


r r/ . f First folio omits loves thee not 

as s£g te 1 :;:: 

Mantuanus. from the place of his birth * h tUry ’ and was cal,e «» 
niel "'n"» SSK "pmS vutu.ii "? ° ,(l «P'« Si. Nail,a- 

si!r«'& e a u :r^ 

7.3 



j A q. Ay, sir, from one monsieur Biron, one of 

' e C Dg I C wm Cn ov'rgianco the superscript. To 

if snow-white hand of the mod 
Rosaline. I will look again on the intellect oi 

he letter, for the nomination of the party wilting 
:o the person written unto: 

Your ladyship') in all desired emplo 

Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries 
with the king; and here he hath framed a letter 
to a sequent S of the stranger queen’s, which, acci- 
, *ollv or bv wav of progression, hath miscar- 
•: ta -JTrip and'go! my'swfct; deliver this paper 
into the royal + hand of the king j it may concern 

(.) Old copies, written. (t) First folio 
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much: stay not thy compliment; I forgive thy 

dUt irtod Costard, go with me.-Sir, God 
save vour life! 

Cost. Have with thee, my girl. 

[. Exeunt Cost, and Jaq. 

Nath. Sir, you have done this in the fear o 
God, very religiously; and, as a certain father 

“ HraTsir, tell not me of the father, I do fear 

colourable colours. But to return to the verses. 
did they please you, sir Nathaniel I 
Nath. Marvellous well for the pen. 

Hol. I do dine to-day at the father s of a cer- 

tain pupil of mine; where if, before 
shall please you to gratify the table with a grace, 

(•) First folio, being. . 

SLBi 

Costard." 



LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


ACT IV.] 

I will, on my privilege I have with the parents of 
the foresaid child or pupil, undertake your ben 
venuto ; where I will prove those verses to be very 
unlearned, neither savouring of poetry, wit, nor 
invention: I beseech your society. 

Nath. I thank you too: for society (saith the 
text) is the happiness of life. 

Hol. And, certes, the text most infallibly con¬ 
cludes it.—Sir, [to Dull] I do invite you too; 
you shall not say me nay: pauca verba. Away; 
the gentles are at their game, and we will to our 
recreation. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.— Another part of the same. 

Enter Biron with a paper. 

Biron. The king he is hunting the deer; I am 
coursing myself: they have pitched a toil; I am 
toiling in a pitch; pitch, that defiles; defile ! a foul 
word. Well, Set thee down, sorrow ! for so they 
say the fool said, and so say I, and I the fool. 
Well proved, wit! By the Lord, this love is as 
mad as Ajax: it kills sheep; it kills me, I a sheep: 
well proved again o’ my side! I will not love: 
if I do, hang me ; i’ faith, I will not. 0, but her 
eye,—by this light, but for her eye, I would not 
love her ; yes, for her two eyes. Well, I do 
nothing in the world but lie, and lie in my throat. 
By heaven, I do love; and it hath taught me to 
rhyme, and to be melancholy; and here is part 
of my rhyme, and here my melancholy. Well, 
she hath one o’my sonnets already: the clown 
bore it, the fool sent it, and the lady hath it: 
sweet clown, sweeter fool, sweetest lady! By the 
world, I would not care a pin if the other three 
were in. Here comes one with a paper; God give 
him grace to groan. [Gets up into a tree.* 

Enter the King, with a paper. 

King. Ay me! 

BmoN. [Aside.] Shot by heaven !—Proceed, 
sweet Cupid; thou hast thump’d him with thy 
bird-bolt under the left pap.—I’ faith, secrets.— 
Kino. [Reads] 

So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
l o those fresh morning drops upon the rose , 

*m? e y e ^ )ea f m i when their fresh rays have smot 
l lie dew of night* that on my cheeks downflows: 

* Op*- i A Old copies, night of dew. 

, ». b " He itwjdl^de/'' 3 A modern sta « e direction. The old one 

•omemodern^edUor^Mr^rnnf 6 ’ wear ^ n K papers.] Hot perjure, 

in the old phyof°Ki!f/John" f “l 0 ,", 8 ^ em ' read per * ur “i but 
f King John, Act II., Constance says,— 

He t £kp. bla . Ck ' 8potted “ he is, 

He takes a truce with Liner's damned brat." 



[scene hi. 

Nor shines the silver moon one-half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light: 

Thou shinst in every tear that I do weep; 

No drop but as a coach doth carry thee, 

So ridest thou triumphing in my woe: 

Do but behold the tears that swell in me, 

And they thy glory through my grief will show: 
But do not love thyself; then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glasses, and still make me weep. 

0 queen of queens, how far dost thou excel! 

No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell .— 

How shall she know my griefs ? I ’ll drop the 
paper; 

Sweet leaves, shade folly. Who is he comes here? 

[Steps aside. 

Enter Longaville with a paper. 

What, Longaville ! and reading! listen, car. 
Biron. Now, in thy likeness, one more fool 

a PP ear • [Aside. 

Long. Ay me! I am forsworn. 

Biron. Why, he comes in like a perjure , 1 

wearing papers. [Aside. 

King. In love, I hope: c sweet fellowship in 

shame ! [Aside. 

Biron. One drunkard loves another of the 

narae - [Aside. 

Long. Am I the first that have been perjur’d so? 

Biron. [Aside] I could put thee in comfort ; 
not by two, that I know: 

Thou mak’st the triumviry, the corner cap of 
society, 

The shape of Love’s Tyburn that hangs up sim¬ 
plicity. 11 

Long. I fear these stubborn lines lack power to 
move: 

0 sweet Maria, empress of my love! 

These numbers will I tear, and write in prose. 
Biron. [Aside] 0, rhymes are guards on wan¬ 
ton Cupid’s hose: 

Disfigure not his shape. 0 

■^ 0NQ * This same shall go.— 

[He reads the sonnet. 

Did, not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye 

( Gainst whom the world cannot hold argument') 
Eersuade my heaii to this false perjury ? ' J 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 

l l “ Ve ' 1 "T/ The KivothislinetoL„ngavU. e . 
Thou mak tt the inumtiry, the corner cap of sociel,, 

The shape of Love's Tyburn, &c ] J 

3S2- - 

change is necessary of which I L "'t cd,tor ® ,0 slo P • if anv 
been an old wordScarK ma >’ have 

correction in the marlin of I «S?pni hat , the text ’ whlch is a MS. 

rgm 0f Lord Ellesmere’s copy of the first folio 
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ymaii I forswore; but , I will P rove ’ 
hou bring a goddess, I forswore not thee: 
vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love, 
//grace being gain'd, cures all disgrace in me. 

/are but breath, and breath a vapourjs. 

’hen thou, fair sun, which on my earth dost 

shine, . ... 

iaVst this vapour vow; m thee ms. 
fbroken then, it is no Jault of mine, 

>v me broke, what fool u not so wise, 
lose an oath to win a paradise ? 

LJiuon. [Aside] This is the liver vein, which 
makes flesh n deity; 


A cree.. goose, a goddess: pure, pure idolatry. 
Gofamcnd us, God amend 1 wo are much out 

o’ the way. 


Enter Dumain, with a paper. 

Long. By whom shall I send this?— Company! 
stav [Stepping aside. 

r Aside.} All hid, all hid, an old infant 


BmoN. 


[Aside.] 
play: 


Like a demi-eod here sit I in the sky. 

And wretched fools' secrete hecdfully o’er-eye. 



ACT IV.] 

More sacks to the mill! 0 heavens, I have my 
wish; 

Dumain transform’d: four woodcocks in a dish ! 
Dum. 0 most divine Kate! 

Biron. 0 most profane 

coxcomb! [Aside. 

Bum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye ! 
Biron. By earth, she is not; corporal, there 
you lie.* [Aside. 

Dum. Her amber hairs for foul hath amber 
quoted. 

Biron. An amber-colour’d raven was well 
noted. [Aside. 

Dum. As upright as the cedar. 

Biron. Stoop, I say; 

Her shoulder is with child. [Aside. 

Dum. As fair as day. 

Biron. Ay, as some days: but then no sun 
must shine. [Aside. 

Dum. 0 that I had my wish ! 

Long. And I had mine! 

[Aside. 

King. And I * mine too, good lord ! [Aside. 
Biron. Amen, so I had mine! Is not that 
a good word ? [Aside. 

Dum. I would forget her; but a fever she 
Reigns in my blood, and will remember’d be. 

Biron. A fever in your blood! why, then incision 
Would let her out in saucers: sweet misprision ! 

[Aside. 

Dum. Once more I ’ll read the ode that I have 
writ 

Biron. Once more I ’ll mark how love can 
vary wit. [Aside. 

Dum. 

On a day , (alack the day !) 

Love , whose month is ever j- May 
Spied a blossom, passing fair, 

Playing in the wanton air: 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen, 'gan J passage find; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish'd b himself the heavens breath. 

Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ; 

Air, would I might triumph sol 
Put alack, my hand is sworn, 

Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn! 

Vow, alack, for youth unmeet; 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Do not call it sin in me, 

That I am forsworn for thee: 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[8CENE III. 


(*) First folio and quarto omit I. (f) First folio, (very. 

(J) First folio and quarto, can . 

read—^ 8Le U not * cor P ora, » there you lie.] This is usually 

41 By earth she is but corporal/* &c. 

S mviliiKniS t°« me IT re intelli * ible than the new. Biron 

t-'mfs Domain ° Cd hhnself a corporal of Cupid’s field; he now 
umain corporal in the same sense, but uses the word for 


Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiop were; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love. 

This will I send ; and something else more plain, 
That shall express my true love’s fasting pain. 

0, would the King, Biron, and Longaville, 

Were lovers too! Ill, to example ill, 

Would from my forehead wipe a perjur’d note; 
For none offend, where all alike do dote. 

Long. Dumain [advancing’], thy love is far 
from charity, 

That in love’s grief desir’st society : 

You may look pale, but I should blush, I know, 
To be o’erheard, and taken napping so. 

King. Come, sir [advancing’], you blush; as 
his, your case is such ; 

You chide at him, offending twice as much : 

You do not love Maria; Longaville 
Did never sonnet for her sake compile; 

Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bosom, to keep down his heart. 

I have been closely shrouded in this bush, 

And mark’d you both, and for you both did blush. 
I heard your guilty rhymes, observ’d your fashion ; 
Saw sighs reek from you, noted well your passion ; 
Ay me ! says one; 6 Jove ! the other cries; 
One,* her hairs were gold, crystal the other's 
eyes 

You would for paradise break faith and troth; 

[To Lon. 

And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath. 

[To Dumai::, 

What will Biron say, when that he shall hear 
Faith infringed, which such zeal did swear? 

How will he scorn ! how will he spend his wit! 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it! 

For all the wealth that ever I did see, 

I would not have him know so much by me. 

Biron. Now step I forth to whip hypocrisy.-. 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon me* 

[Descends from the tree. 
bood heart, what grace hast thou, thus to reprove 
These worms for loving, that art most in love ? 
Your eyes do make no coaches ; c in your tears 
There is no certain princess that appeal's: 

You ’ll not be perjur’d, ’tis a hateful thino-; 
lush, none but minstrels like of sonneting. 

But are you not asham’d ? nay, are you not 
All three of you, to be thus much o’ershot?’ 


G 


(•) First folio, On. 

corporeal a i SOi j n allusion to the mortal eye of the Drer P ,i;n^ v 

b Wwli'd himself-] The old editions have here ^ 
and, a little lower, throne instead of thorn. The correniM^ d ’ 
made in " England’s Helicon," 1600, where th s D S 1 " 

“ No dr «P but as a coach doth carry thee. 

The old copies have couches. 



LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene III. 


ACT IV.] 

You found Ids mote * ; the king your mote * d.d 
see * 

But I n beam do find in each of three 
O. what a scene of foolery have I~*». , 

Of si whs. of groans, of sorrow, and of teen . 

O me? with what strict patience have I sat, 

To see a king transformed to a gnat. 

To sec great Hercules whipping a gig, 

And profound Solomon tuning a Jig, 

And Nestor play at push-pin wrth the hoys, 

And critic Timon laugh at idle to } s . 

Where lies thy grief, O tell me good Domain . 

And, gentle Longaville, where lies thy pam • 

And where my liege’s? all about the breast: 

A caudle,f ho! . . . 

Kino. Too hitter is thy jest. 

Are we betray’d thus to thy over-view . 

Biron. Not you by me, but I betray d to jou. 

I, that am honest; I that hold it sin 
To break the vow I am engaged in ; 

I am betray’d, by keeping company b 

With men-like men, of strange inconstancy. 

When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme . 

Or groan fo^ Joan ? e or spend a minute s time 
In pruning me ? When shall you hear that I 
Will praise a hand, a foot, a face, an eve, 

A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, a waist, 

A leg. a limb ?— - . 9 

Kino Soft; whither away so fast' 

A true man, or a thief, that gallops so ? 

Biron. I post from love; good lo\er, let me 

go. 

Enter Jaquenetta and Costard. 

Jaq. God bless the king! 0 

Kino. What present hast thou there . 

Cost. Some certain treason. 

Kjxq. What makes treason here 

Cost. Nay, it makes nothing, sir. 

King If it mar nothing neither, 

The treason, and you, go in peace away together. 
Jaq. I beseech your grace, let this letter be 

read ; ., 

Our person misdoubts it; it was treason, he said. 

Kino. Biron,read it over. [ Giving him the utter. 

Where hadst thou it ? 

Jaq. Of Costard. 


King. Where hadst thou it? 

Cost Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramndio. 

L0 [Biron tears the paper. 

King. How now! what is in you? why dost 
thou tear it ? 

Biron. A toy, my liege, a toy; your grace 

needs not fear it. . . 

Long. It did move him to passion, and there¬ 
fore let’s hear it. . 

Dum. It is Biron’s writing, and here is his 
name. [Picks up the puces. 

Biron. Ah, you whoreson loggerhead [to to. - 
tard], vou were horn to do me shame. 
Guilty, my lord ^guilty; I confess, I confess. 

Biron. That you three fools lack'd me fool to 
make up the mess; 

He, he, and you; and you, my liege, ant , 

Are pick-purses in love, and we deserve to die. 

O, dismiss this audience, and I shall tell )ou 
more. 

Dum. Now the number is even. 

Biron. True, true ; we are four :- 

Will these turtles be gone ? 

KinQ Hence, sirs; away. 

Cost. Walk aside the true folk, and let the 
traitors stay. [Exeunt Cost, and -Jaq. 
Biron. Sweet lords, sweet lovers, O let us 

embrace! ,, . , 

As true we are, as flesh and blood can be: 

The sea will ebb and flow, heaven show his face; 

Young blood doth not obey an old decree: 

We cannot cross the cause why we were* born ; 
Therefore, of all hands must we be forsworn. 

King. What, did these rent lines show some 

love of thine ? 

Biron. Did they, quoth you ? Who secs the 
heavenly Rosaline, 

That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 

At the first opening of the gorgeous east. 

Bows not his vassal head; and, strucken bhud. 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast. 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 

Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 

That is not blinded by her majesty ? 

King. What zeal, what fury hath inspii d thee 

now ? 

My love, her mistress, is a gracious moon; 


(♦) First folio, A candle . 


(•) Old editions, molh. 

. A king tran.formfd to » gnat!! Instead «f gnat, ' vh ' ch * eeI ^* 
t0 be without meaning in thi. place, it has been proposed to read 
knot or *"(; hut both are rhythmically inadmissible. I haveaome 
notion that the true word is quat, which appears to have' b 
cant term applied to a simpleton, or green-horn. Thus Iago. 
•i Othello," Act V. Sc. 1, speakin* of his silly tool Rodeiiio, 
gavi ._•« | have- ruMi'il this young qnot almost to the sense, kc. 
So also in Decker's-OuFs Hornbook/' 1609 : ••-whether he be 
\yona quat of the first yccre’i revennew or some austere and 
sullen-fac’d steward.” It i* worth remarking, too, that in the 
passage from ••Othello," quoted above, the early quarto print* 

anal for quat. 

m O 

IO 


• First folio, are. 

and Mr. Collier suggests that we should read ^ 

“With mcn-llke i comen of inconstancy.’ 

emendations. 

c or groan for Joan!) The quarto in the possession of the Puke 
of Devonshire reads. “ Or grone for Lore. 



She, an attending star,* scarce seen a liirht. 

0 T'!> n My ^f 8 are , thetl no nor f Biron: 

Of all „ f ^ m - y love ,’ da -> r would turn to night! 

Of all complexions, the cull’d sovereignty ° 

ml" 16 '*’ 1 at \ fair ’ in her fair e'°eek, 

several worthies make one dignity; 

Were nothing wants, that want iteelf doth 

Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues,— 

T„ ftf et0, ' iC ’ °> 8he "eeds*’it not; 
o things of sale a seller’s praise belongs; 

She passes praise: then praise too short doth 

A w- th u d , h , ermit ’ five-score winters worn 
ty doth varnish ago, as if new-born, 

S' 1 ® s °Uth Seas, in 1593 " „'lul ' 1 Observations on a Voyage to 
1 - — 


And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. 

U tts the sun that maketh all things shine! 
Klvg. By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. 
-Binox. Is ebony like her? 0 wood* divine 
A wife of such wood were felicitv. 
who can give an oath ? where is a book 9 

If . T SWear ’ boaut 3' doth beauty lack, 

If that she learn not of her eye to look • 

£° face is fair, that is not full so black 

K'no. 0 paradox ! Black is the badge of hell 

a , 1U f ,° f dun g etms > and the stole t of ni<d,t • 
And beauty s crest becomes the heavens well ° ’ 

N ‘ of light 800 "' 81 tempt ’ rC3enlbli "g spirits 

0, if in black my lady’s brows he deck’d 
It mourns, that painting, and" usurping hair, 

(*) Old editions, W 01d edilions, 

folio of 1C32, an.° ’ A d not ,n the ear| y editions. The 
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ACT IV.] 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene hi, 


Should ravish dotcrs with a false aspect.; 

A 11 J therefore is she born to make black fan. 

Iler favour turns the fashion of . , 

For native blood is counted parntmg now 
An 1 therefore red, that would avoid dispraise, 

Prints itself black to imitate her brow. 

1)i m. To look like her, are chimney-sweepers 

Long. And,' since her time, are colliers counted 

King. AnfEthiops of their sweet complexion 

crnck. • I 

Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark is 

Biuon Your mistresses dare never come in ram, 
For fear their colours should be wash’d away. 

King. ’T were good, yours did ; for, sir, to tell 

you plain, I 

I ’ll find a fairer face not wash’d to-day. 

Biron. I 'll prove her fair, or talk till dooms¬ 
day here. , 

King. No devil will fright thee then so much 

Dim. I never knew man hold vile stuff so 

dear. . . 

Long. Look, here’s thy love : *y foot and her 

face sec. [Showing his shoe. 

Bmo.N. O, if the streets were paved with thine 

H r feet were much too dainty for such tread! 

Dum. 0 vile 1 then as she goes, what upward 

lies 

The street should sec as she walk’d over head. . 
King. But what of this? Are we not all in 

Biron. 0, nothing so sure; and thereby all 
forsworn. 

King. Then leave this chat; and, good Biron, 
now prove 

() ||- loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 

Dum. Ay, marry, there;—some flattery for 

this evil. 

Long. O, some authority how to proceed ; 

Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the devil. 

Dum. Some salve for perjury. 

Bmox. O, ’t is more than need .— 

Have at you then, affection’s men at arms:* 
Consider, what you first did swear unto ; — 

To fast,—to study,—and to see no woman : 

Flat treason ’gainst the kingly state of youth. 
Say, can you fast ? your stomachs arc too young ; 
And abstinence engenders maladies. 

And where that you have vow’d to study, lords, 

In that each of you hath forsworn his book: 


Can you still dream, and pore, and thereon look ? 

For when would you, my lord, or you, or you. 

Have found the ground of study’s excellence, 

Without the beauty of a woman s face . 

From women’s eyes this doctrine 1 derive : ■ D) 

They are the ground, the books, the academes, 

From whence doth spring the true Prome¬ 
thean fire. 

Why, universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries; 

As motion, and long-during action, tires 
The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman’s face, 

I You have in that forsworn the use of eyes ; 

And study too, the causer of your vow: 

For where is any author in the world, 

Teaches such beauty b as a woman’s eye > 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, # 

And where we are, our learning likewise is.^ (4) 
Then, when ourselves we see in ladies’ eyes. 

Do we not likewise see our learning there ? 

0, we have made a vow to study, lords, 

And in that vow we have forsworn our books ; 

For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 

In leaden contemplation, have found out 
Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 
Of beauty’s tutors have enrich’d you with ? 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain; 

And therefore finding barren practises, 

Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil: 

But love, first learned in alady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain ; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courses as swift as thought in every power ; 

I And gives to every power a double power, 

[ Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye ; 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind: 

’ A. lover’s car will hear the lowest sound, 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopp’d: 
r Love’s feeling is more soft, and sensible, 

Than arc the tender horns of cockled snails: 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in 
taste : 

For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the llcspcridcs ? 

Subtle as sphynx; as sweet, and musical , 

As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with Ins hair; 

And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes* heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

. Never durst poet touch a pen to write, . 

* Until his ink were temper’d with Love’s sighs; 

0, then his lines would ravish savage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 


* Affection’s men at arms :] That is to say, Lores soldiers. 

t> Such beauty at a woman's eye!) Mr. Collier's annotator 
■uKceats. “ Such learning ,” Ac. If any change is necessary, 
I should prefer reading, " Such study," Ac. 


(■) Old editions, Make. 

e We see in ladies’ eyes,—] After this lino, the words," 
ourselers," have, apparently by inadvertence, beenJiMOted inthe 
i*irlv conics. See Note (4), Illustrative Comments on Act IV. 


ACT IV.] 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene III. 


From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive: 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 

They are the books, the arts, the academes, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world; 
Else, none at all in aught proves excellent : 

Then fools you were, these women to forswear ; 
Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prove fools. 
For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love ; 

Or for love’s sake, a word that loves all men ; 

Or for men’s sake, the authors * of these women ; 
Or women’s sake, by whom we men are men; 

Let us once lose our oaths to find ourselves, 

Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths: 

It is religion to be thus forsworn : 

For charity itself fulfils the law ; 

And who can sever love from charity ? 

King. Saint Cupid, then ! and, soldiers, to the 
field! 

Biron. Advance your standards, and upon 
them, lords; 

Pell-mell, down with them ! but be first advis’d, 

In conflict that you get the sun of them. 


Long. Now to plain-dealing; lay these glozes by; 
Shall we resolve to woo these girls of France? 
King. And win them too: therefore let us 
devise 

Some entertainment for them in their tents. 

Biron. First, from the park let us conduct them 
thither; 

Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress : in the afternoon 
We will with some strange pastime solace them, 
Such as the shortness of the time can shape; 

For revels, dances, masks, and merry hours, 
Forerun fair Love, strewing her way with flowers. 

King. Away, away! no time shall be omitted, 
That will betime, 4 and may by us be fitted. 

Biron. Allons ! Allons ! b — Sow’d cockle 
reap’d no corn; 

And justice always whirls in equal measure: 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men for¬ 
sworn ; 

If so, our copper buys no better treasure. 

[ Exeunt . 


. mv . •„ v .. **) 0ld editions, author. 

w 'ff b€time . A' c l This is invariably printed, "That 
£hl S -7 lth What meanin &’ 1 am at a loss to know. 

s xx%x%; t,m "" 


Temnes?-' AclW't * C * ne r ot . V ‘ of this Pl ^' in “ The 
V • ^ Ct b— Lett alone, where it has been the 

source of interminable controversy; and in other places in these 

tZTXne ; and ’ in CVery ^stanc" it it 

Fletchers Plal S r h th , C c 8a !!? e n,canin P ' n Beaumont and 
r letcher ;» I laj of The Loyal Subject,” Act III. Sc 5 where it 

misprint ! 0 9 ° ne! and C ° Uld hardly ’ thert,fore - in ‘hat case, be a 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I .—Another part of the same. 


Enter Holofebkes, Sir Nathaniel, and Dull.* 

Hol. Satis quod b sufficit. 

Nath. I praise God for you, sir: your reasons 
at dinner have been sharp and sententious; plea¬ 
sant without scurrility, witty without affection, 
audacious without impudcncy, learned without 
opinion, and strange without heresy. I did con¬ 
verse this quondam day with a companion of the 
king’s, who is intituled, nominated, or called, Hon 

Adriano de Armado. 

Hol. Novi hominem tanquam ie : His humour 

* Enter Holofemes. Sir Nathaniel, and Dull.) In theJjjjjj? 
and the folio. 1623, the direction here is, "ISf"*' 
Curate, and Dull." And Holofernes u styled the Pedant, 

the end of the Scene. , 

b Satli quod sufficlt.) The ancient copies have g^d: and in 
them the errors in the I.atinity arc so frequent and so Wbar»u» 
ZT in mercy to the reader, I have refrained from noting them 
severally, and have silently adopted the obvious corrections of 
my predecessors. 

c Without affection,—1 That is, without affectation. Thus, in 
“ Hamlet/' Act 11. Sc. 2,— 


»• 


No matter that might indite the author of affection . 1 
82 


is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, 
his eye ambitious, his gait mnjcst.ca , and Ins 
general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thrasoni¬ 
cal He is too picked/ too spruce, too affected, 
too odd, os it were, too peregrinate, as I may 

60 Nath. A most singular and choice c P" l ' et , 

[Takes out his table-booh. 

Hol. He draweth out the thread of his ver¬ 
bosity finer than the staple of his argument 
1 abhor such fanatical phantasms, such insociable 
and point-devise companions; such rackers ot 

. ir . # -Hri/rd_1 Picked was applied both to manners and 

B0> ‘’ «. _the age Is grown BO picAcd.” 

So Chaucer. •• Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” speaking of the 
dressesof the haberdasher, dyer, Ac. tells us, 1 ^ 

•• Pul freshe and newc thcr gcarc ypieked was. 

Again, In Chapman’s Play of - All Fools," Act. V. Sc. 1,- 
“ I think he was some barber’s son, by the mass, 

’TIs such a picked fellow, not a hair „ 

About his whole bulk, but It stands In print. 


ACT V.] 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene I. 


orthography, as to speak, dout, fine, when he 
should say, doubt; det, when he should pronounce 
debt;—d, e, b, t; not d, e, t:—he clepeth a calf, 
cauf; half, hauf; neighbour, vocatur, nebour; 
neigh, abbreviated, ne: This is abhominable,* 
(which he would call abominable*) it insinuateth 
me of insanie: b Ne intelligis , dominel to make 
frantic, lunatic. 

Nath. Laus Deo , bone intelligo. 

IIol. Bone ? -- bone , for benh : Priscian a 

little scratch’d; ’t will serve. 


Enter Armado, Moth, and Costard. 

Nath. Videsne quis venit 1 
Hol. Video et gaudeo. 

Arm. China ! [ To Moth. 

Hol. Quare China, not sinah ? 

Arm. Men of peace, well encountered. 

Hol. Most military sir, salutation. 

Moth. They have been at a great feast of 
languages, and stolen the scraps. 

[To Costard aside. 
Cost. 0, they have lived long on the alms- 
basket of words! I marvel, thy master hath not 
catch thee for a word; for thou art not so long 

by the head as hononficabilitudinitatibus: thou 
ai t easier swallowed than a flap-dragon. 

Moth. Peace! the peal begins. 

Arm. Monsieur [to Hol.], are you not lettered? 
Moth. Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn¬ 
book ;— 

M hat is a, b, spelt backward, with the horn on his 
head ? 

Hol. Ba, puentia , with a horn added. 

Moth. Ba, most silly sheep, with a horn.— 
lou hear his learning. 

Hol. Quis , quis, thou consonant ? 

Moth. The third + of the five vowels, if you 
repeat them; or the fifth, if I. 

Hol. I will repeat them, a, e, i.— 

Moth. The sheep: the other two concludes 
it; o, u. 

Arm. Now, by the salt wave ef the Mediter- 

raneum, a sweet touch, a quick venew (1) of wit: 

Bmp snap, quick, and home; it rejoiceth my 
intellect; true wit. J J 


* . , (t) Old editions. The /a,/, 

which appears to hlvTh anti< l uate d mode of spelling the woi 

•ftr — “V peri 

jor i T!: e ° id ed ‘ ii °" 1 h *™'»/«» 

Theobald. corrections in the speech we are indebted 

rmLbn YhTcourUsu thy courtesy; ] The wor 

commentators a 8tu »nbling-block to all t 

we should read ‘‘'remimjtr™? *t Very long notc t0 proVe th 
■®yi, nothing can thy courle »y and Mr. Dy 

wrote. Whatever mL K Viden * *han that Shakespeare 
Whether they were been ,. the meaning of the words, 

83 complimentary periphrasis, witho 


Moth. Offer’d by a child to an old man ; which 
is wit-old. 

Hol. What is the figure? what is the figure? 

Moth. Horns. 

Hol. Thou disputest like an infant: go, whip 

% gig- 

Moth. Lend me your horn to make one, and 
I will whip about your infamy circum circd: A 
gig of a cuckold’s horn ! 

Cost. An I had but one penny in the world, 
thou shouldst have it to buy gingerbread: hold, 
there is the very remuneration I had of thy 
master, thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou pigeon- 
egg of discretion. O, an the heavens were so 
pleased that thou wert but my bastard ! what a 
joyful father wouldst thou make me! Go to; 
thou hast it ad dunghill , at the fingers’ ends, as 
they say. 

Hol. 0, I smell false Latin; dunghill for 
unguem. 

Arm. Arts-man, prceambula; we will be 
singled from the barbarous. Ho you not educate 
youth at the charge-house on the top of the 
mountain ? 

Hol. Or, mons, the hill. 

Arm. At your sweet pleasure, for the mountain. 

Hol. I do, sans question. 

Arm. Sir, it is the king’s most sweet pleasure 
and affection, to congratulate the princess at her 
pavilion, in the posteriors of this day; which the 
rude multitude call the afternoon. 

Hol. The posterior of the day, most generous 
sir, is liable, congruent, and measurable for the 
afternoon: the word is well culled; choice,* sweet, 
and apt, I do assure you, sir, I do assure. 

Arm. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman ; and 
my familiar, I do assure you, very good friend: 

For what is inward between us, let it pass:— 

I do beseech thee, remember thy courtesy: c _ 

I beseech thee, apparel thy head:—And among 
other importunate and most serious designs,—and 
of great import indeed, toobut let that pass: 
—for I must tell thee, it will please his grace 
(by the world) sometime to lean upon my poor 
shoulder; and with his royal finger, thus, dally 
with my excrement, with my mustachio: but, 
sweet heart, let that pass. By the world, I 
recount no fable; some certain special honours it 


—■* ° r 

I pray you be remembred, and cover your head ” 

Lusty Juventus. Hawkins’ Edition, p. M 2 , 
men I pray remember your courtesy." 

„ D Mahlowk-8 Faustus, Act IV Sc. 3 . 

»«y*y° U remtmber y ui *r courts'y * * 

* * N<w, pray you be cover'd.” 

Bkn Won’s Beery Man in His Humour, 
Act. I. Sc. 1. Gifford's Edition. 
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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene II. 


ACT V.] 

pleascth his greatness to impart to Armado a 
soldier, a man of travel, that hath seen the *or!d 
but let that pass.—The very all of all is,—-but, 
sweet heart, 1 do implore secrecythat the k mg 
would have me present the princess, sweet chuck, 
with some delightful ostentation, or show or 
pageant, or antic, or fire-work, ^ow, under¬ 
standing that the curate and your sweet self are 
rrood at such eruptions, and sudden breaking out 
of mirth, as it were, I have acquainted you withal, 

to the end to crave your assistance. 

Hol Sir, you shall present before her the nine 
Worthies.—Sir Nathaniel,* as concerning some 
entertainment of time, some show in the postenor 
of this day, to be rendered by our assistance,— 
the king’s command, and this most gallant, illus¬ 
trate, and learned gentleman,—before the prin¬ 
cess; I say, none so fit as to present the nine 

Worthies. . 

Nath. Where will you find men worthy enough 

to present them ? 

Hol. Joshua, yourself; myself, orf this gallant 
gentleman, Judas Maccabicus ; this swain, because 
of his great limb or joint, shall pass Pompey the 

great; °the page, Hercules. 

Arm. Pardon, sir, error: he is not quantity 
enough for that worthy’s thumb: he is not so big 
as the end of his club. 

IIol. Shall I have audience? he shall present 
Hercules in minority : his enter and exit shall be 
strangling a snake; and I will have an apolog) 

for that purpose. . , .. - 

Motii. An excellent device! so, if any of the 

audience hiss, you may cry, Well done , Hercules / 

now thou crushest the snake ! that is the way to 

make an offence gracious; though few have the 

grace to do it. 

Arm. For the rest of the Worthies ?— 

Hol. I will play three myself. 

Moth. Thrice-worthy gentleman! 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing? 

IIol. We attend. 

Arm. We will have, if this fadge • not, an antic. 

I beseech you, follow. 

IIol. Via , goodman Dull! thou hast spoken no 
word all this while. 

Dull. Nor understood none neither, sir. 

(•) Old editions, Sir Ilalo/ernes. (t) Old editions, and. 

» // this fadge no/,-] To fudge is to Jit, to suit, to agree with. 
b AUons !] See note page 81. 

e And let them dance the hay.) This dance, Douce inarms us, 
was borrowed from the French, and Is classed among the brawls 
in Thoinot Arbeau's " Orchcsographle," 4to. 1588. 

<1 To make his godhead wax ; J To wax, Is to grow. We say, he 
, DaJ es in years. The moon waxes and wanes. 

“ So ripe is vice, so green is virtue's bud, 

The world doth wax in ill, but wane in good. 

Southwell, Runut ad Eundem. 

«* Taking it in snuff;] This was a favourite conceit with 
Shakespeare and the writers of his time. To take anything In 
snuff, wan to take it in dudgeon, to be in ill temper. Hence 
the equivoque, which was sometimes in allusion to snuff for the 
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Hol. AUons l h we will employ thee. 

Dull. I’ll make one in a dance, or so; or 
I will play on the tabor to the Worthies, and let 

them dance the hay.® 

Hol. Most dull, honest Dull, to our sport, 
away. {Exeunt. 


SCENE II.— A nother pad of the same. Before 

the Princess’s Pavilion . 

Enter the Prlncf.ss, Katharine, Rosaline, 

and Maria. 

Prin. Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we 
depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in : 

A lady wall’d about with diamonds! 

Look you, what I have from the loving king. 

Ros. Madam, came nothing else along with 

that? 

Prin. Nothing hut this? yes, as much iove in 
rhyme, 

As would be cramm’d up in a sheet of paper. 

Writ on both sides of the leaf, margent and all; 
That he was fain to seal on Cupid’s name. 

Ros. That was the way to moke his godhead 

wax; d 

For he hath been five thousand years a boy. 

Kath. Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Ros. You’ll ne’er be friends with him; ’a 
kill’d your sister. 

Kath. He made her melancholy, sad, and 
heavy; 

And so she died: had she been light, like you, 

Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit. 

She might have been a grandam ere she died : 

And so may you; for a light heart lives long. 

Ros. What’s your dark meaning, mouse, ot 
this light word ? 

Kath. A light condition in a beauty dark. 

Ros. We need more light to find your meaning 

out. . . 

Kath. You’ll mar the light, by taking it in 

snuff; * 

Therefore, I’ll darkly end the argument. 

note, and sometimes to the snuff of a candle. Everybody is 
familiar with Hotspur's fop and his pouncet-box,— 

*«_. which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took't away again 
Who, therewith angry, when It next came there, 

Took it in snuff." 

So in "Midsummer-Night's Dream," Act. V. Sc. 1,— 

« He dares not come there, for the candle; for you see, It Is 
already in snuff." 

So, too, In Decker's " Satlro-mastlx," where the characters arc 
speaking of tobacco,— 

"-’tls enough, 

Having so much fool, to take Aim l« snuff. 



ACT V-l 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene II. 


Ros. Look, what you do; you do it still i’ the 
dark. 

Kath. So do not you; for you are a light 
wench. 

Ros. Indeed, I weigh not you; and therefore 
light. 

Kath. You weigh me not,— 0, that’s you care 
not for me. 

Ros. Great reason; for, Past cure is still past 
care. a 

Prin. Well bandied both; a set of wit well 
play’d. 

But, Rosaline, you have a favour too: 

Who sent it ? and what is it ? 

Ros. I would, you knew: 

An if my face were but as fair as yours, 

My favour were as great; be witness this. 

Nay, I have versos too, I thank Biron: 

The numbers true; and, were the numb’ring 
too, 

I were the fairest goddess on the ground: 

I am compar’d to twenty thousand fairs. 

0, he hath drawn my picture in his letter! 

Prin. Anything like ? 

Ros. Much, in the letters; nothing in the 
praise. 

Prin. Beauteous as ink ; a good conclusion. 

Kath. Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 

Ros. ’Ware pencils, 15 Ho ! let me not die your 
debtor, 

My red dominical, my golden letter: e 

0 that your face were not so* frill of O’s ! 

Prin. A pox of that jest! and I d beshrew all 
shrows! 

But, Katharine, what was sent to you from fair 
Dumain ? 

Kath. Madam, this glove. 

Hid he not send you twain ? 

Kath. Yes, madam ; and moreover, 

Some thousand verses of a faithful lover; 

A huge translation of hypocrisy, 

Vilely compil’d, profound simplicity. 

Mar, This, and these pearls, to me sent 
Longavillc; 

The letter is too long by half a mile. 

Prin. I think no less: Dost thou not f wish in 
heart, 

The chain were longer, and the letter short ? 


(•) First folio omits not to. (f) First folio omits hoi 

vvord^LLTni 11 >t,U past S. are -1 The old editions transpos< 

« ThtnM r «« a ? d Care ' but Rosaline > 8 quoting a familiar adac 
i rungs past curt, past care." k 

Hout a Mr P riv ilS v Ho! J The elder co P ic8 rea(1 > Ware pen 
frcauennv r ’n?in« C H ha fi Shown t,iat > in books of ,he period, He 
editions Lvi hwv. J ! ow? , k' 11 he is wrong in saying that 
Hanmer in 0 . reta,ned the °l d reading. Sir The 

c Sfooinipn f #!*‘’i’t! 744, gi'es the lection in the text, 
fair and lolden KR? Ro ^ alin ® wa ® a " darke lad ye !*’ Kathf 

l " ^ ink ' th5 tauntin « allu£ 


Mar. Ay, or I would these hands might never 
part. 

Prin. We arc wise girls to mock our lovers so. 
Ros. They are worse fools to purchase mocking 
so. 

That same Biron I’ll torture ere I go. 

0, that I knew he were but in by the week ! 6 
How I would make him fawn, and beg, and seek; 
And wait the season, and observe the times, 

And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes; 
And shape his service wholly to my behests;* 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests ! 
So portent-like f would I o’ersway his state, 

That he should be my fool, and I his fate. 

Prin. None aYe so surely caught, when they 
are catch’d, 

As wit turn’d fool: folly, in wisdom hatch’d, 

Hath wisdom’s warrant, and the help of school; 
And wit’s own grace to grace a learned fool. 

Ros. The blood of youth burns not with such 
excess, 

As gravity’s revolt to wanton ness, t 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not so strong a note, 
As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote; 

Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 

To prove, by wit, worth in simplicity. 


Enter Boyet. 

Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth isj in 
his face. 

Boyf.t. 0,1 am stabb’d with laughter! Where’s 
her grace ? 

Prin. Thy news, Boyet ? 

Boyet. Prepare, madam, prepare!— 

Arm, wenches, arm ! encounters mounted are 
Against your peace: Love doth approach dis¬ 
guis’d, 

Arm’d in arguments; you ’ll be surpris’d : 

Muster your wits ; stand in your own defence; 

Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 

Prin. Saint Dennis to Saint Cupid ! What arc 
they,. 

That charge their breath against us? say, scout, say. 

Boyf.t. Under the cool shade of a sycamore, 

I thought to close mine eyes some half an hour; 

M hen, lo ! to interrupt my purpos’d rest, 


;;; v;r— ai /* % lvilu lcau wanton* oe. 

(J) rirst fol.o omits ts. 

d And I beshrew all si,rows!) To beshrew, is lo imprecate so 
or evil, on any person or thing, to curse , &rc 

ilfSas 
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Toward that shade I might behold address d 
The king and his companions: warily 
I stole into a neighbour thicket by, 

And overheard what you shall overhear; 

That, hy and by, disguis’d they will be here. 

Their herald is'a pretty knavish page, 

That well by heart hath conn’d his embassage: 
Action, and accent, did they teach him there; 

Thus must thou speak, and thus thy body bear: 
And ever and anon they made a doubt, 

Presence majcstical would put him out; 

J'or, quoth the king, an angel shall thou see ; 

Yet fear not thou, but speak audaciously . 

The boy replied, An angel is not evil; 

I should have fear'd hei' had she been a devd. 
With that all laugh’d, and clapp’d him on the 
shoulder; 

Making the bold wag by their praises bolder. 

One rubb’d his elbow, thus; and fleer’d, and swore, 
A hotter speech was never spoke before: 

Another with his Anger and his thumb, 

Cried, Via ! we wdl do't , come what will come : 
The third he caper’d, and cried, All goes well; 
The fourth turn’d on the toe, and down he fell. 
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With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 

With such a zealous laughter, so profound, 

That, in this spleen ridiculous, appears, 

To check their folly, passion’s solemn tears. 

Prin. But what, but what, come they to visit us. 
Boyet. They do, they do; and are apparcll d 
thus,— 

Like Muscovites, or Russians, as I guess. 

Their purpose is, to parle, to court, and dance : 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his several mistress; which they’ll know 
By favours several, which they did bestow. 

Pam. And will they so? the gallants shall be 

task’d:— 

For, ladies, we will every one be mask’d; 

And not a man of them shall have the grace, 
Despite of suit, to see a lady’s face. 

Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear, 

And then the king will court thee for his dear; 


* To check their folly, passion s solemn /ear*.] ( Mr. Collier • 
annotator, for ••tolrmn tears," reads •• Hidden tears, which at 
least, a very plausible suggestion. But whether we have tudden, 


a* fenrt 1 


To check their folly’• pauion, & c. 




ACT y.] LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me thine; 

So shall Biron take me for Rosaline.— 

And change your favours too; so shall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv’d by these removes. 

Ros. Come on then; wear the favours most in 
sight. 

Kath. But, in this changing, what is your 
intent ? 

Prin. The effect of my intent is, to cross theirs: 

They do it but in mocking merriment; 

And mock for mock is only my intent. 

Their several counsels they unbosom shall 
To loves mistook; and so be mock’d withal, 

Upon the next occasion that we meet, 

With visages display’d, to talk and greet. 

Ros. But shall we dance, if they desire us to’t? 

T Prin. No; to the death we will not move a foot, 

Nor to their penn’d speech render we no grace: 

But, while’t is spoke, each turn away her - * face. 

Boyet. Why, that contempt will kill the 
speaker’s + heart, 

And quite divorce his memory from his part. 

Prin. Therefore I do it; and, I make no doubt, 

I he rest will ne’er come in, if he be out. 

1 here’s no such sport as sport by sport o’erthrown; 
io make theirs ours, and ours none but our own: 
oo shall we stay, mocking intended game; 

And they, well mock’d, depart away with shame. 

u mi [ Trumpets sound within. 

Boyet. The trumpet sounds; be mask’d, the 

maskers come. [ The ladies mask. 


[scene I 


Er ter the King, Bibon, Longaville, and 

Doha Brutian habits, and masked; 
Moth, Musicians, and Attendants. 

Moth. All hail the richest beauties on the earth ! 
Rihon. Beauties no richer than rich taffata. 

Moth. A holy parcel of the fairest damfs^' 
Thm , V,, Mies turn their backs to him. 

B n r %? d aeir -^ h ~ t0 **/ 

Biron. Their eyes , villain, their eyes! 

Moth. That ever turn'd their eyes to mortal 
views! 

Out —. 

Boyet, True; out , indeed. 

oth- zir favoura ’ hmveniy 

N°t to behold — 

Bibon, Once to behold, rogue. 

Moth. Once to behold with your sun-beamed 
*yes,— 

with, your sun-beamed eyes— 


(*) Old coplci, hit. 


(t) First folio, keeper's. 


Boyet. They will not answer to that epithet, 
You were best call it, daughter-beamed eyes. 
Moth. They do not mark me, and that brings 
me out. 

Biron. Is this your perfectness? begone, you 
rogue! 

Ros. What would these strangers ? know their 
minds, Boyet: 

If they do speak our language, ’t is our will 
That some plain man recount their purposes: 
Know what they would. 

Boyet. What would you with the princess? 
Biron. Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 
Ros. What would they, say they ? 

Boyet. Nothing but peace, and gentle visitation. 
Ros. W hy, that they have; and bid them so be 
gone. 

Boyet. She says, you have it, and you may be 
gone. 

King. Say to her, we have measur’d many miles, 
To tread a measure(2) with her* on the grass. 
Boyet. They say that they have measur’d many 
a mile, 

To tread a measure with you on this grass. 

Ros. It is not so ; ask them how many inches 
Is in one mile: if they have measur’d many, 

The measure then of one is easily told. 

Boyet. If, to come hither, you have measur’d 
miles, 

And many miles, the princess bids you tell, 

How many inches do + fill up one mile. 

Biron. Tell her, we measure them by weary 
steps. 

Boyet. She hears herself. 

Ros - How many weary steps, 

Ut many weary miles you have o’ergone, 

Are number’d in the travel of one mile ? 

Biron. We number nothing that we spend for 
you; 

Our duty is so rich, so infinite, 

That we may do it still without accompt. 

Vouchsafe to show the sunshine of your face, 

That we, like savages, may worship it. 

Ros. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 
Ring. Blessed are clouds, to do as such 
clouds do! 

Vouchsafe, bright moon, and these thy stars, to 
shine 

(Those clouds remov’d) upon our watery eyne. 

os. 0 vain petitioner! beg a greater matter; 
Ihou now request’s! but moonshine in the water. 

Ring. I hen, m our measure, do but vouchsafe 
one change: 

TI E U os bid pw m0 bC? ’ f. hiS begg!ng is not 8fra "g e - 

Kos. Play, music, then: nay, you must do it 
600n ’ [Music plays. 


(•) First folio, you. 


(t) Old editions doth. 
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Not yet;—no dance :—thus change I like the 
moon. 

King. 'Will you not dance ? IIow come you thus 

estrang’d ? , 

Ros. You took the moon at full; hut now she s 

chang’d. 

Kino. Yet still she is the moon, and I the 

man.* , . b 

The music plays; vouchsafe some motion to it. ’ 

Ros. Our ears vouchsafe it. 

j^ INO / But your legs should do it. 

* _ is the moon, and 1 thr man.} An allusion to as 
character, with whom the audience of Shakespeare* day wan 
pcifectly familiar— the Man in the Moon. 
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Ros. Since you arc strangers, and come here 
by chance, 

We’ll not he nice : take handswe will not dance. 

King. Why take we * hands, then ? 

Kos Only to part friends 

Court’s}', sweet hearts, and so the measure ends. 
King. More measure of this measure ; be not 

nice. 

Ros. We can afford no more at such a price. 
King. Brize you+ yourselves : What buys your 
company ? 

(•) First folio, you. <t) First folio omits you. 

b Vouchsafe some motion to it.] The early copies assign this 

line to Rosaline. 






LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


act v.] 

Ros. Your absence only. 

King. That can never be. 

Ros. Then cannot we be bought: and so adieu; 
Twice to your visor, and half once to you ! 

King. If you deny to dance, let’s hold more 
chat. 

Ros. In private then. 

King. I am best pleas’d with that. 

[They converse apart. 
Buion. White-handed mistress, one sweet word 
with thee. 

Prin. Honey, and milk, and sugar; there is 
three. 

Biron. Nay, then, two treys (an if you grow 
so nice), 

Metlieglin, wort, and malmsey.—Well run, dice ! 
There’s half a dozen sweets 
Prin. Seventh sweet, adieu ! 

Since you can cog, & I’ll play no more with you. 
Biron. One word in secret. 

P RIN * Let it not be sweet. 

Biron. Thou griev’st my gall. 

Lrin. Gall ? bitter. 

Bhion. Therefore meet. 

[They converse apart. 
Bum. Will you vouchsafe with me to change a 
word ? 

Mar. Name it. 

Bum. Fair lady,— 

Mar. Say you so? Fair lord,— 

Take* that for your fair lady. 

. Please it you, 

As much in private, and I’ll bid adieu. 

^ [They converse apart. 

Kath. What, was your visor made without a 
tongue ? 

Long. I know the reason, lady, why you ask. 
Kath. 0, for your reason! quickly, sir; I 
long. 

Long. You have a double tongue within your 
mask, 

And would afford my speechless visor half. 

Kath. Veal, quoth the Butchman:—Is not 
veal a calf? 

Long. A calf, fair lady ? 

^ ATH - No, a fair lord calf. 

Long, Let’s part the word. 

m ? AT { 1 r * . Ko, I’ll not be your half: 

lake all, and wean it; it may prove on ox. 

Long. Look, how you butt yourself in these 
sharp mocks! 

V\ ill you give horns, chaste lady ? do not so. 


* cj- ( *) First folio, “ Take you that.” 

cheating IZ C0B, r ] To co * the dice i8 t0 load them for 
he is *a?d to cojl ’ When any ° ne deccives or defrauds another, 

•uccMded^w^’ kln « , y-P? or fl0l “ •! No ingenuity has yet 

rae manifr8Mv^ traCt r g 8 ®. n8 L from t,,is P aMa 8 e - It appears to 
manifestly corrupt, and the misprint to have been occasioned 


Katii. Then die a calf, before your horns do 
grow. 

Long. One word in private with you, ore I die. 
Kath. Bleat softly then, the butcher hears you 
cry. [ They converse apart. 

Boyet. The tongues of mocking wenches arc 
as keen 

As is the razor’s edge invisible, 

Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen ; 

Above the sense of sense : so sensible 
Secmeth their conference; their conceits have 
wings, 

Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, swifter 
things. 

Ros. Not one word more, my maids; break off, 
break off. 

Biron. By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure 
scoff! 

King. Farewell, mad wenches; you have simple 
wits. 

[Exeunt King, Lords, Moth, Music, and 
Attendants. 

Prin. Twenty adieus, my frozen Muscovite— 
Are these the breed of wits so wonder’d at ? 
Boyet. Tapers they are, with your sweet 
breaths puff’d out. 

Ros. Well-liking wits they have; gross, gross ; 
fat, fat. 

Prin. 0 poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout ! b 
M ill they not, think you, hang themselves to¬ 
night? 

Or ever, but in visors, show their faces ? 

This pert Biron was out of countenance quite. 

Ros. 0 ! they were all in lamentable cases ! 

The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 

Prin. Biron did swear himself out of all suit. 
t Mar. Bumain was at my service, and his sword : 
No point, c quoth I; my servant straight was mute. 
Kath. Lord Longaville said, I came o’er his 
heart; 

And trow you what he call’d me ? 

£ rin - _ r . Qualm, perhaps. 

Kath. Acs, in good faith. 

Prin. Go, sickness as thou art! 

Kos. \\ ell, better wits have worn plain stat Re¬ 
caps,(3) 

But will you hear? the king is my love sworn. 

Prin. And quick Biron hath plighted faith 
to me. 

Kath. And Longaville was for my service born 
Mar. Bumain is mine, as sure as bark on tree’ 
Boyet. Madam, and pretty mistresses, give car! 

other than a 

vUitors having rich, u tll'l&i,,,, * ? " ’ T ,ro »y..spcaks of their 
which the Princess replies : — U * Bood-condu.oned, wits; to 

T ... , , “° P over «y in wit, poor-liking flout!” 

L, cX' m " 3 ' or 
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ACT V.] 


LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene II. 


Immediately they will again be here 
In their own shapes ; for it can never be, 

They will digest this harsh indignity. 

I’nrv "W ill they return ? 

Boyet They will, they will, God knows, 

Ami leap for joy, though they ore lame with blow*: 
Therefore, change favours; and, when the) iepair, 
Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. 

Prin. How blow? how blow? speak to be 

understood. . . 

Boyf.t. Fair ladies, mask'd, are roses in their 

bud : . . 

Dismask’d, their damask sweet commixture shown. 

Are an‘'els vailing clouds, or roses blown. 

Prin\ Avaunt, perplexity ! AN hat shall we do, 

If they return in their own shapes to woo • 

Ros. Good madam, if by me you'll be advisd, 
Let's mock them still, as well known, as disguis d . 
Let us complain to them what fools were here, 
Disguis'd like Muscovites, in shapeless gear; 

And wonder what they were ; and to what end 
Their shallow shows, and prologue vilely penn d, 
And their rough carriage so ridiculous, 

Should be presented at our tent to us. 

Boyf.t. Ladies, withdraw: the gallants are at 

hand. . * 

Prin. Whip to our tents, as roes run over land. 

[Exeunt Princess, Ros., Kath., and Maria. 


Enter the Kino, Biron, Longaville, and 
Domain, in their proper habits. 

Kino. Fair sir, God save you ! "Where is+ the 
princess? 

Boyf.t. Gone to her tent : Please it your 
majesty, 

Command me any service to her thither 1t 

Kino. That she vouchsafe me audience for one 

word. 

Boyf.t I will : and so will she, I know, my 

lord. [ ExiU 

Biron. This fellow pecks § up wit, as pigeons 

peas, 

And utters it again when God|| doth please : 

He is wit’s pedlcr; and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs ; 
And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 
This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 

Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve : 

He can carve G) too, and lisp : AN by, this is he, 
That kiss’d away his hand in courtesy; 

This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice, 

That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 


In honourable terms ; nay, he can sing 
\ mean most meanly ; and, in ushering, 

Mend him who can : the ladies call him, sweet; 

The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet. 

This is the flower that smiles on every one, 

To show his teeth as white as whales bone. 

And consciences, that will not die in debt, 

Pay him the due* of honey-tongued Boyet. 

Kino. A blister on his sweet tongue, with my 

heart, . 

That put Armado’s page out of his part. 

Enter the Princess, ushered by Boyet ; Rosa- 
LINE , Maria, Katharine, and Attendants. 

Biron. See where it comes '.—Behaviour, what 

wert thou, ...... 

Till thist man show’d thee? and what art thou 

now ? , .. .. 

King. All hail, sweet madam, and fair time 

of day ! 

Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive. 
Kino. Construe my speeches better, if you may. 
Prin. Then wish me better, I will give you leave. 
King. AVe came to visit you; and purpose now 
To lead you to our court; vouchsafe it then. 

Prin. This field shall hold me; and so hold 
your vow: 

Nor God, nor I, delights in perjur’d men. 

Kino. Rebuke me not for that which you 

provoke; 

The virtue of your eye must break my oath. 

Prin. You nick-name virtue : vice you should 

have spoke; 

For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth. 

Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 
As the unsullied J lily» I protest, 

A world of torments though I should endure, 

I would not yield to be your house’s guest: 

So much I hate a breaking-cause to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow’d with integrity. 

Kino. O, you have liv’d in desolation here, 
Unseen, unvisited, much to our shame. 

Prin. Not so, my lord, it is not so, I swear; 
We have had pastimes here, and pleasant game; 

A mess of Russians left us but of late. 

Kino. How, madam? Russians? 

Piun. Ay, 1,1 truth, my lord; 

Trim gallants, full of courtship, and of state. 

Ros. Madam, speak true It is not so, my 
lord; 

My lady (to the manner of the days), 

In courtesy, gives undeserving praiso. 

AVe four, indeed, confronted were with four 


(•) Old copies, runne* ore land. (♦) ™<1 copies, where t. 

(!) Fir.t folio omits thithir. (I) First folio, picki. 

U First folio, Jo re. 
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(•) First folio, duly. (t) Old editions, madman. 

( t) Old editions, uruallied. 


ACT V.] 

In Russian habit; here they stay’d an hour, 

And talk’d apace; and in that hour, my lord, 
They did not bless us with one happy word. 

I dare not call them fools ; but this I think, 

When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink. 
Biron. This jest is dry to me. Fair gentle- 
sweet, & 

Your wit makes wise things foolish; when we 
greet 

With eyes best seeing heaven’s fiery eye, 

By light we lose light: Your capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things but poor. 
Ros. This proves you wise and rich, for in my 

eye,— 

Biron. I am a fool, and full of poverty. 

Ros. But that you take what doth to you belong 
It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue. 
BraoN. 0, I am yours, and all that I possess. 
Ros. All the fool mine ? 

Biron. I cannot give you less. 

Ros. Which of the visors was it that you wore ? 
Biron. Where? when ? what visor ? why de¬ 
mand you this ? 

Ros. There, then, that visor; that superfluous 
case, 

That hid the worse, and show’d the better face. 
King. We are descried: they ’ll mock us now 
downright. 

Bum. Let us confess, and turn it to a jest. 

Pbin. Amaz’d, my lord? Why looks your 
highness sad ? 

Ros. Help, hold his brows! he ’ll swoon ! Why 
look you pale?— 

Sea-sick, I think, coming from Muscovy. 

Biron. Thus pour the Stax’s down plagues for 
perjury. 

tan any face of brass hold longer out ?— 

Here stand I, lady; dart thy skill at me ; 

Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a flout; 

1 iirust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance; 

tut me to pieces with thy keen conceit; 

And I will wish thee never more to dance 
Nor never more in Russian habit wait. 

U .'never will I trust to speeches penn’d, 

Nor to the motion of a schoolboy’s tongue; 

■Nor never come in visor to my friend; 

Nor woo in rhyme, like a blind harper’s song: 
attata phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three-pil’d hyperboles, spruce affectation,* 
igures pedantical; these summer-flies 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation: 
do forswear them: and I here protest, 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[8C£NE II 


(*) Old copies, affeclion. 

>UPPlie ' 1 ” y the MC0nd f °»°. 
b You force not to / ortwear .] To force not is to care not. Mr. 


By this white glove, (how white the hand, God 
knows!) 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express’d 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes : 

And, to begin, wench,—so God help me, la!— 
My love to thee is sound, sans crack or flaw. 

Ros. Sans sans, I pray you. 

Biron. Yet I have a trick 

Of the old rage:—bear with me, I am sick ; 

I ’ll leave it by degrees. Soft, let us see;— 
Write Lord have merer/ on ws,(5) on those three; 
They are infected, in their hearts it lies ; 

They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes : 
Those lords are visited; you are not free, 

For the Lord’s tokens on you do I see. 

Prin. No, they are free that gave these tokens 
to us. 

Biron. Our states are forfeit, seek not to 
undo us. 

Ros. It is not so. For how can this be true, 
That you stand forfeit, being those that sue ? 
Biron. Peace; for I will not have to do 
with you. 

Ros. Nor shall not, if I do as I intend. 

Biron. Speak for yourselves, my wit is at 
an end. 

King. Teach us, sweet madam, for our rude 
transgression 
Some fair excuse. 

__ The fairest is confession. 

V\ ere you not here, but even now, disguis’d ? 

King. Madam, I was. 

Prin. And were you well advis’d ? 

Ning. I was, fair madam. 

xxn Pl1 /?*j ,. men y° u then were here, 

W nat did you whisper in your lady’s ear ? 

King. That more than all the world I did 
respect her. 

Prin. When she shall challenge this, you will 
reject her. 

King. Upon mine honour, no. 

Prxn. Peace, peace, forbear ; 

1 oui oath once broke, you force b not to forswear. 

Ning. Despise me, when I break this oath of 
mine. 

WwLrtT'n a ” d the , refore keep itBosalh.c, 

" ‘ at t *‘®[ the Russian whisper in your ear ? 

Ros. Madam, he swore that he did hold me dear 

As precious eye-sight : and did value me 

Above tins world: adding thereto, morever, 

Phat he would wed me, or else die my lover. 

if V 1 ‘!“ Ce of him ! the noble lord 
Most honourably doth uphold his word. 


CollwrgWe, a very apposite Ulus.,alien „f oM Qf ^ 

I ? h r WW me lneate, 

In ‘‘ °f Jacol > and Esau, 1568, Act II Sc 2 
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ACT V.] 


Kino. What mean you, 
my troth, 

I never swore this lady such an oath. 

Ros. By heaven you did; and to confirm it 

plain, 

You gave me this; but take it, sir, again. . 
King. My faith, and this, the princess I did give, 

I knew her by this jewel on her sleeve. 

Prin. Pardon me, sir, this jewel did she wear , 

And lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear:— 

What ; will you have me, or your pearl again . 

Biron. Neither of either; I remit both twain. 

I see the trick on'tHere was a consent, 
(Knowing aforehand of our merriment,) 

To dash it like a Christmas comedy: 

Some carry-tale, some please-raan, some slight 

zany, 

Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, some 

Dick,— , , „ 

That smiles his cheek in years; 4 and knows the 

trick 

To make my lady laugh, when she’s dispos d, 

Told our intents before: which once disclos d, 

The ladies did change favours; and then we, 

Following the signs, woo’d but the sign of she. 

Now to our perjury to add more terror, 

We are again forsworn: in will, and error. 

Much upon this it is:*—And might not you, 

[To BO YET. 

Forestal our sport, to make us thus untrue? 

Do not you know my lady’s foot by the squire, 
And laugh upon the apple of her eye ? 

And stand between her hack, sir, and the fire, 
Holding a trencher, jesting merrily ? 

You put our page out: Go, you are allow’d ; c 
Die when you will, a smock shall be your sliroud. 
You leer upon me, do you ? there’s an eye, 
Wounds like a leaden sword. 

Bo yet. Full merrily 

Hath this brave manage, d this career, been run. 
Biron. Lo, he is tilting straight! Peace; 
have done. 

Enter Costard. 

Welcome, pure wit! thou partest a fair fray. 
Cost. O Lord, sir, they would know, 


LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST. [scent n. 

, , , „ lif . , 'Whether the three Worthies shall come in, or no. 

nmtlam ? by my hfe, | '-.her ^ ^ ^ ^, 

Cost No, sir ; but it is vara fine, 

For every one pursents three. 


Biron And three times thrice is nine. 

Cost. Not so, sir: under correction, sir; I 
hope, it is not so : 

You cannot beg us,(6) sir, I can assure you, sir ; 

we know what we know ; 

*1 hope, sir, three tifnes thrice, sir,— 

W ’ Is not nine. 

Biron. . , , 

Cost. Under correction, sir, we know where- 

until it doth amount. . . _ 

Biron. By Jove, I always took three thiecs 

for nine. 

Cost. O Lord, sir, it were pity you should get 

your living by reckoning, sir. 

Biron. How much is it ? 

Cost. O Lord, sir, the parties themselves, the 
actors, sir, will show whereuntil it doth amount: 
for mine own part, I am, as they say, hut to par- 
feet one man, in one poor man; Pompiou the 

k Biron. Art thou one of the Worthies ? 

Cost. It pleased them to think me worthy ot 
Pompey the great ;* for mine own part, I know 
not the degree of the Worthy ; but I am to stand 

for him. 

Biron. Go, bid them prepare. 

Cost. We will turn it finely off, sir ; we will 
take some care. [Exit Costard. 

Kino. Biron, they will shame us, let them not 
approach. 

Biron. We are shame -proof, my lord : and t is 
some policy 

To have one show worse than the king s and Ins 
company. 

Kino. I say, they shall not come. 

Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o’er-rule 

you now: 

That sport best pleases that doth least know how: 
Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Dies in the zeal of that which it presents/ 

Their form confounded makes most form in mirth; 
When "Teat things labouring perish in their birth. 
Biron. A right description of our sport, my 
lord. 


(•) Old copies, 'lit. 

a That smiles hit cheek in years ;) One that by incessant 
grinning wears his face into wrinkles. Thus, in the •• Merchant 
of Venice,” Act I. Sc. I,— 

“ With mirth and laughter let old icrinklet come." 

t> Du the squire,—) From the French esquiere, a square, or rule, 
e Go. you are allow'd;) That is, you arc hired, licensed as a 

fool or jester,— . . , 

“ There is no slander in an allow d fool. 

Twelfth Night, Act I. Sc. 5. 

d Hath thii Irate manage.—] The quarto has nuage, and the 

folio. 1C23, manager. ... . , 

e Pomp-y the great;) Some surprise has been expressed at 

Costard's first pronouncing the name Pompiou, and then giving :t. 

immediately after, correctly; but his former speeches show cither 
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that hia rusticity is merely assumed, and put on andi off_at 

him*fool*naturaf or left him neither 

one nor the other. 

f Where zeal strives to content, and the contents 
Dies in the zeal of that which it presents,-] 

This passage, as it stands, looks like a printer's Jumble. Some 
editors have attempted to render it intelligible by substituting 
die for diet, and them for that; and others, lies, in place or diet. 

Perhaps wc should read :— ^ 

Where zeal strives to content, and discontent 
Dies in the zeal of them which it present. 

Shakespeare has before indulged in the same antithesis, 

" Sister, content you in my discontent." 

Taming of the Shrew, Act I. Sc. 1. 


ACT V.l 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[SCENE II. 


Enter Armado. 


Arm. Anointed, I implore so much expense of 
thy royal sweet breath, as will utter a brace of 
words. [Armado converses with the King, 

and delivers him a paper. 
Prin. Doth this man serve God ? 

Biron. Why ask you ? 

Prin. He speaks not like a man of God’s 
making. 

Arm. That s all one, my fair, sweet, honey 
monarch: for, I protest, the schoolmaster is ex¬ 
ceedingly fantastical; too-toovain; too-too vain: 
But we will put it, as they say, to fortuna della 
gnerra* I wish you the peace of mind, most 
royal couplement 1 [Exit Armado . 

Kmo. Here ls like to be a good presence of 

Worthies: He presents Hector of Troy; the swain, 

Pompey the great; the parish curate, Alexander; 

Armados page, Hercules; the pedant, Judas 
Machabmus. 

And if these four Worthies in their first show 
thrive, 

These four will change habits, and present the 
other five. 

BraoN. There is five in the first show. 

KrNG. You are deceiv’d, ’t is not so. 

.J h f P e f a f> ! he braggart, the hedge- 
priest, the fool, and the boy :— 

Abate* throw at novum ; and the whole world 
again 

Cannot prick out five such, take each one in his 
vein. 

Kino. The ship is under sail, and here she 
comes amain. 

[Seats brought for the King, Princess, dec. 


Cost. It is great, sir ;—Pompey su maid d the 
great; 

That oft infield , with targe and shield, did make 
my foe to sweat: 

And travelling along this coast, I here am come 
by chance ; 

And lay my arms before the legs of this sweet lass 
of France. 

If your ladyship would say, Thanks, Pompey, 
I had done. 

Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 

Cost. ’Pis not so much worth ; but, I hope 

I was perfect: I made a little fault in great. 

BmoN. My hat to a halfpenny, Pompey proves 

the best Worthy. 1 


Enter Nathaniel, armed, for Alexander. 

Nath. When in the world I liv'd, 1 was the 
world's commander ; 

By east, west, north, and south, I spread mu 
conquering might: 

My’scutcheon plain declares that I am A lisander. 

iioYET.. Your nose says, no, you arc not; for 
it stands too right. 

BmoN. Your nose smells, no, in this, most 
tender-smelling knight. 


Pageant of the Nine Worthiest) 
Enter Costard, armed, for Pompey. 

Cost. I Pompey am,— 

Boyet. 


PniN. The conqueror is dismay’d; Proceed, 
good Alexander. 

Nath. When in the world I liv’d, I was the 
woi-ld's commander. 

Boyet. Most true, ’t is right; you were so, 
Alisander. 

Biron. Pompey the great.— 

Bmnv T 1 Y :'" r S ° n ' ant ’ an<1 

Biron. Take away the conqueror, take away 

Alisander. J 

Cost. 0, sir [to Nath.], you have overthrown 
Alisander the conqueror 1 You will be scraped 
out of the panned cloth for this: your lion that 
holds his poll-ax sitting on a close stool, will be 
given to A-jax : he will be the ninth Worthy A 
conqueror and afeard* to speak! run away fC 

You lie, you are not he. shaU pletyj' „ & i^dmiL ^ 

man, look you, and soon dash’d! He is a nnr 

VO Alia *.•!! . 1 mill - 


Cost. / Pompey am, 

Boyet. 

Biron. 
be friends 

... V.»vv. y, • | • | ' . y UIUO. yuil SCO IlOW 


With libbnrd's head on knee. vollousTS"^ “ "l, S °°" dash ’ d ! He is « >»nr- 
whh tlieef' °“ 1 ~ 

[Pompey am, Pompey surnam'd the a com;! ui° -J’ m ,' ted . : ~ But ,llclc arc Worthies 


big, 

Bum. The great. 


* Abate .°* d edition 8 */»> , /u;/a dclr/guar. 

with dice, at which^veTiid nfn'' orno,em ‘ was a game played 
‘hrows; but Whnt -a!,! 6 and n, ? e a I , J ,car to liave been the best 
u »ual reading i mean3 hcre > ' ias >' et to be shown. The 


SOlt. 

Brin. Stand aside, good Pompey. 

(*) First folio, afraid. 
h You lie — - " Abate a throw .” *c. 




ACT V.] 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[SCENE II. 


Enter IIolofernes for Judos, and Moth for 

Hercules. 

IIol. Great Hercules is presented by this imp, 
Whose club kill'd Cerberus, that three¬ 
headed conus ; 

And when he was a babe, a child, a 
shrimp, 

Thus did he strangle serpents in his 
in an us: 

Quoniam, he seemeth in minority ; 

Ergo, I come with this apology .—■ 

Keep some state in tliy exit, and vanish. 

1 [Exit Moth. 

Judas, 1 am ,— 

Bum. A Judas! 

Hol. Not Iscariot, sir,— 

Judas, I am, ycleped Machabanis. 

Bum. Judas Maclmbams dipt, is plain Judas. 
Biron. A kissing traitor: — How art thou 
• prov’d Judas? 

Hol. Judas, I am ,— 

Bum. The more shame for you, Judas. 

Hol. "What mean you, sir ? 

Bo yet. To make Judas hang himself. 

Hol. Begin, sir ; you are my elder. 

Biron. Well followed: Judas was hang’d on 
an elder. 

Hol. I will not be put out of countenance. 
Biron. Because thou hast no lace. 

Hol. AVhat is this? 

Bo yet. A cittern-head. 

Bum. The head of a bodkin. • 

Biron. A death’s face in a ring. 

Long. The face of an old Roman coin, scarce 

seen. 

Boyet. The pummel of Caesars faulehion. 

Bum. The carved bone face* on a flask. 

Biron. St. George’s half-cheek in a brooeh. 
Bum. Ay, and in a brooch of lead. 

Biron. Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth- 
drawer. And now, forward ; for we have put thee 
in countenance. 

Hol. You have put me out of countenance. 
Biron. False : we have given thee faces. 

Hol. But you have out-fac’d them all. 

Biron. An thou wert a lion, we would do so. 
Boyet. Therefore, as he is an ass, let him go. 
And so adieu, sweet Jude! nay, why dost thou 
stay ? 

Bum. For the latter end of his name. 

Biron. For the ass to the Jude ; give it him : 
—Jud-ns,( 8 ) away ! 

Hol. This is not generous; not gentle; not 
humble. 


k — bone face on a ylajJk.) Query, Dutii-fare, or Tion-Juet t 
b When lie breathed, he mi a u»au—J lhe»c *oid* a»c from 
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Boyet. Alight for monsieur Judas : it glows 
dark, he may stumble. 

Prin. Alas, poor Machabseus, how hath he 
been baited! 

Enter Arm ado, armed, for Hector. 

Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles ; here comes 
Hector in arms. 

Bum. Though my mocks come home by me, 

I will now be merry. 

King. Hector was but a Trojan in respect 
of this. 

Boyet. But is this Hector ? 

Bum. I think Hector was not so clean-timbered. 

Long. His leg is too big for Hector. 

Bum. More calf, certain. 

Boyet. No ; he is best indued in the small. 
Biron. This cannot be Hector. 

Bum. He’s a god or a painter; for he makes 

Arm. The armipotent Mars, of lances the 
almighty, 

Gave Hector a gift ,— 

Bum. A gilt nutmeg. 

Biron. A lemon. 

Long. Stuck with cloves. 

Bum. No, cloven. 

Arm. Peace! * 

The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, the heir of llion : 

A man so breath'd that certain he would fight ye T 
From momi till night, out of his pavilion, 

I am that flower ,— 

Bum. That mint. 

L ong t That columbine. 

Arm. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue. 
Long. I must rather give it the rein, for it 
runs against Hector. 

Bum. Ay, and Hector’s a greyhound. 

Arm. The sweet war-man is dead and rotten ; 
sweet chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: 
when he breathed, he was a man b —But I will 
forward with my device: Sweet royalty [to the 
Princess], bestow on me the sense of hearing. 

[Biron whisjiers Costard. 

PniN. Speak, brave Hector: we are much 
delighted. 

Arm. I do adore thy sweet grace’s slipper. 
Boyet. Loves her by the foot. 

Bum. He may not by the yard. 

Arm. This Hector far surmounted Hannibal,—- 
Cost. The party is gone, fellow Hector, she is 
gone ; she is two months on her way. 

(•) First folio omits Peace. (♦) Old copies, yea • 
the quarts* The folio, 1023, omits them. 



Ahm. What meanest thou ? 

Cost. Faith, unless you play the honest Trojan, 
tJie poor wench is cast away: she’s quick; the 
cinm brags in her belly already; ’t is yours. 

♦ * *o M \ ^ )ost ^ lou “^amonize me among poten¬ 
tates ? thou shalt die. h 1 

Cost Then shall Hector be whipped for Jaque- 

p tta that 18 q ui ck by him; and hanged for 
Fornpey that is dead by him. 

■Dum. Most rare Pompey ! 


1*0 yet. Renowned Pompey ! 

Pmo.v. Greater than great, great, great, great 
I ompey! Pompey the huge! b 

Pom. Hector trembles. 

LmoN. Pompey is moved:— More Ates more 
At “! stir ‘he.,, on ! stir them on ! ’ 

Hector will challenge him 

»•.&iLXta “ ... 

Aiim. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 
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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene ii. 


ACT V.] 

Cost. I will not fight with a pole, like a northern 
man ; I 'll slash ; 1 'll do it by the sword : I p.ay 

you, let me borrow my arms again. 

J ])i m. Room for the incensed AN orthies. 

Cost. I 'll do it in my shirt. 

Di m. Most resolute Poinpey ! 

Moth. Master, let me take you a button-hole 
lower. Do you not see, Pompey is uncasing tor 
the couibat? "Wliat mean you? you will lose your 

reputation. . 

Arm. Gentlemen, and soldiers, pardon me, 

I will not combat in my shirt. 

Dim. You may not deny it; Poinpey hath 

made the challenge. 

Arm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 
Biron. What reason have you for’t? 

Arm. The naked truth of it is, I have no shirt; 

I go woolward for penance/ . 

Boyet. True, and it was enjoin’d him in Rome 
for want of linen : since when, I 'll be sworn, he 
wore none but a dishclout of Jaquenctta’s; and 
that ’a * wears next his heart, for a favour. 

Enter Mkrcadf. 

Mer. God save you, madam ! 

Prin. Welcome, Mercade; 

But that thou interrupt’st our merriment 

Mer. I am sorry, madam ; for the news 1 bring 
Is heavy in iny tongue. The king, your father 
Prin. Dead, for my life. 

Mer. Even so; my talc is told. 

Biron. Worthies, away; the scene begins to 

cloud. 


Arm. For mine own part, I breathe free breath : 

I have seen the day of wrong through the little 
hole of discretion, and I will right myself like 
a soldier. [Exeunt AN orthies. 

Kino. IIow fares your majesty ? 

Prin. Boyet, prepare; I will away to-night. 
King. Madam, not so; I do beseech you, stay. 
Prin. Prepare, I say.— I thank you, gracious 
lords, 

For all your fair endeavours; and entreat, 

Out of a new-sad soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your rich wisdom, to excuse, or hide, 

The liberal opposition of our spirits: 

If over-boldly we have borne ourselves 
In the converse of breath, your gentleness 
AVas guilty of it.—Fare well, worthy lord ! 

A heavy heart bears not a humble tongue : b 
Excuse me so, coming too * short of thanks 
For my great suit so easily obtain'd. 

King. The extreme parts' of time extremely 

forms 

All causes to the purpose of his speed; 

And often, at his very loose, decides 
That which long process could not arbitrate: 

And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forbid the smiling courtesy of love, 

The holy suit which fain it would con\ince; 

Yet, since love’s argument was first on foot, 

Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it 
From what it purpos’d; since, to wail friends lost, 
Is not by much so wholesome-profitable, 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 

Prin. I understand you not; my griefs are 

double.* 


(•) Folio, 1628 , he. 

» I go woolward for penance.) Togo woolward. W fl5 

a wooflcn garment next the skin, was a penance 
pilgrims and penitents ; and from this arose the saying, when any 
w ... <hirtlets, that he went woolward. Thus, in Lodge s 
•• incarnate Devils,” 15! 6,—" His common course is to go always 
JSI ««;; when hH Mrl i. a «.«.»(»,, ...a the,, he goc. 

'"fiTe's’amud Rowland’, collection of Epigram, andrun, 
vhich he quaintly intitules, - The Letting of Humours blood 
in the Hcad-Vainc," tic., Saiyre 4 

n He takes a common course to goe untrust, 

Except hU sl»irt ’s a washing; then he must 
Goe trool-icard for the time.” 

*> A hta'uhe rt heart not a humble lonaue:) I am very doubtful 
of the genuineness of this line; the true lection is probably,— 

•• a heavy heart bears hut a humble tongue." 

Or, as Theobald suggested,— 

'• A heavy heart bears not a nimble tongue.” 

c The extreme part, of lime-) The woid parts bore is an ad¬ 
mitted misprint. Mr. Singer proposes to substitute hatle. Mr. 
Collier'® corrector rewrites the line,— 

44 The extreme parting time expressly forms," &c. 

A much slighter change will render the sense clear. I would 

’ *• xhc extreme dart of time extremely forms 

All causes to the purptse of his speed," Ac. 

And I am strengthened in my belief that part, is a corruption for 
dart or tha/l by the next line,— 

And often, at his very looie, decides," &c. 
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(•) First folio,*so. 

To loose an arrow is to discharge it from the l»w<“‘lurchers 
termc. who is not said to finish the (cate of hi. shot before he 
give the loose, and deliucr his arrow from his bow. -Putie* 
ham's Arte of English Poesie, I MVP- 145 ;, 

Thu®, in 44 Midsummer-Night s Dream, 


Act II. Sc. 1,— 
«• And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

m A I I A 1. a a • « A M V% Vf ft 


Allll 14 III* iwvv--..— - "# - ._. 

A® it should pierce a hundred thousand heart® 

So also in Ben Jenson's " Every Man out of HI. Humour," 

Act III. Sc. 3 (Gifford's Edition): ••- -her brain s a very 

quiver of jests! and she docs dart them abroad with that swe^ 
loose, and judicial aim. that you *ould- &c. «here, rom 
nnt knot*in? strangely enough, the technical meaning 
term, the accomplished editor has punctuated the [huj, 

•• She does dart them abroad with that sweet, 1 m»c, and Judi 

‘ 1 B'y thi ear, of time, th. Kipp. men. » h. directly 

after explains it,—" The latest minute of the hour. 

d Which fain it would convince;] To convince is to conquer, to 
overcome. So in 44 Macbeth," Act I. Sc. 7, 

ii __hi® tvro chamberlain® 

Will I with wine and wasscl so conrfnce," &c. 

O I understand you not; my griefs are double.] For d- Me, 
which seem* a Very inapposite expression, Mr. Colller'. come ta r 
suggests dull ,—a good conjecture; but, as coming nearer to 
letters in the text, I think It more likely the poet wrote, 

•«-my griefs hear dully." 

Which, besides, appears to lead more naturally to Blron's rejoin- 
dcr:— 

44 Honest plain word® best pierce the ear of grief . 9 


ACT V.J 

Biron. Honest plain words best pierce the ear 
of grief;— 

And by these badges understand the king. 

For your fair sakes have we neglected time ; 

Play’d foul play with our oaths: your beauty, 
. ladies, ’ 

Hath much deform’d us, fashioning our humours 
Even to the opposed end of our intents ; 

And what in us hath seem’d ridiculous,_ 

As love is full of unbefitting strains, 

All wanton as a child, skipping, and vain ; 

Form’d by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye, 
Full of strange f shapes, of habits, and of forms, 
Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll 
To every varied object in his glance : 

Which party-coated presence of loose love 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 

Have misbecom’d our oaths and gravities, 

Those heavenly eyes, that look into these faults, 
Suggested us to make: Therefore, ladies, 

Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewise youi-s: we to ourselves prove false, 

By being once false, for ever to be true 
To those that make us both,-fair ladies, you • 

And even that falsehood, in itself a sin, 

Thus purifies itself, and turns to grace. 

Prin. We have receiv’d your letters, full of love: 

1 our favours, the ambassadors of love; 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy, 

As bombast, and as lining to the time ;* 

But more devout than this, in J our respects, 

Have we not been ; and therefore met your loves 
In their own fashion, like a merriment. 

Hum. Our letters, madam, show’d much more 
than jest. 

Long. So did our looks. 

Ros. We did not quote § them so. 

Hing. Isow, at the latest minute of the hour, 
vjrant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too short 

o make a world-without-end bargain in : 

Ao, no, my lord, your grace is perjur’d much, 

*ull of dear guiltiness ; and, therefore this,— 

H tor my love (as there is no such cause) 

011 will do aught, this shall you do for me : 


[SCENE II. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

V our oath I will not trust; but go with speed 
To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleasures of the world ; 

1 here stay, until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning: 

If this austere insociable life ° 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 

If frosts, and fasts, hard lodging, and thin weeds, 
Kip not the gaudy blossoms of your love, 

But that it bear this trial, and last love; b 
Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge me, challenge me by these deserts, 
And, by this virgin palm, now kissing thine, 

I will be thine; and, till that instant, shut 
My woeful self up in a mourning house, 

Raining the tears of lamentation 
For the remembrance of my father’s death. 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part, 

Neither inti tied in the other's heart. 

King. If this, or more than this, I would deny, 
lo flatter up these powers of mine with rest, 

I lie sudden hand of death close up mine eye ! 
Hence ever, then, my heart is in thy breast. c 
Hum. But what to me, my love? but what to me? 

Hath. A wife!—A beard, fair health, and 
honesty; 

"W ith three-fold love I wish you all these three. 

Hra. O, shall I say, I thank you, gentle wife? 

Hath. JNot so, my lord;—a twelvemonth and 
a day, 

I’ll mark no words that smooth-fac’d wooers say • 
Come when the king doth to my lady come, ' 

T rnC T-m”''* mU 1 Cl ' l0VC ’ 1 S ivc >'°u “me. 
£um. I II serve thee true and faithfully till then 

A-ath. let swear not, lest you be forsworn 
agcn. d 

Long. What says Maria ? 

T t ,, . At the twelvemonth’s end, 

1 II change my black gown for a faithful friend. 

Hong. I 11 stay with patience; but the time is 
long. 

Man. The liker you ; few taller are so youn- 

BehXl' I" m ? lm,y? mis “ CSS > lo ° k °» me, 
Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 

" hat humble suit attends thy answer there • 

Impose some service on me for thy* love. 


1 art ' • • + 0,d c °P' es . ‘trayimj. 

(I) Ihe quarto omits in. First folio reads these are J 

(§) First folio, coal. 

»»<itog 0 SVo S " as a sort ° f 

'• “> in ,hiS rcadine ' but 
" But that it bear this trial and last proof.” 

r«Uo^tnB < i i 0 ne, C .?^o' c |ur : i 2. ,nOSt ° f ,h ° modcrn »»Mhe 

" 555° Yon"™.!!!'!! l ° mC '. my ,0VCf and W,iat t0 met 

You 1 M *«Sf , pUr 5 cd ,MO * y° ur sin * are rank; 

at , taint faults and perjury; 

hereforc if you my favour mean to get, 

9/ 


(*) First folio, my* 


speech, o™ which they arVa cimp a°rath ‘'* wilh hpr s «*»scqncnt 
nient, it is evident that Rirn^ I jf. . y ‘ 1, " ca,l<l feeble abridire- 
«'«■ Place are only'“part of" ^e ^ T^ ^ 
intended by hun to he struck out when On pf draft ’ nnd Werc 
and corrected. Their retention in t . 1 ,ay " ; ' s au P'nented 
but to detract from the force and elr-.m. *' * «■ ans " V rs no purpose 
answer immediately afterwards and ofIl ® sali, ‘e , s expanded 

ei.itorsfregard”esfof'jhe 0 rhyn 1 e b ’have* > if,bstinft e d^fl;^' ni ^ ,odern 



LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


[scene it. 


ACT V.] 

Ros. Oft have I heard of you, my lord Biron, 
Before I saw you; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks; 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts. 

Which you 0,1 ftl1 estates will execute, 

That lie within the mercy of your wit: 

To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 

And, therewithal, to win me, if you please, 

(Without the which I am not to be won,) 

You shall this twelvemonth term, from day to day. 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches; and your task shall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 

To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of 

death ? 

It cannot be ; it is impossible : 

Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 

Ros. Why, that’s the way to choke a gibing 

spirit, 

Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools: 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it: then, if sickly ears, 

Deaf’d with the clamours of their own dear groans, 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue then. 

And I will have you, and that fault withal; 

But, if they will not, throw away that spirit. 

And I shall find you, empty of that fault, 

Right joyful of your reformation. 

Biron. A twelvemonth? well, befal what will 

befal, 

I ’ll jest a twelvemonth in an hospital. 

Prin.' Ay, sweet my lord; and so I take my 
leave. \To the Kino. 

Kino. No, madam, we will bring you on your 
way. 

Biron. Our wooing doth not end like an old 
play; 

Jack hath not Jill: these ladies’ courtesy 
Might well have made our sport a comedy. 

Kino. Come, sir, it wants a twelvemonth and 

a day, 

And then’twill end. 

Biron. That’s too long for a play. 

Enter Armado. 

Arm. Sweet majesty vouchsafe me,— 

Prin. Was not that Hector ? 

Hum. The worthy knight of Troy. 

» When daisies vied.-) Pied means parly-tolo urrf, of different 
hues. Thu., In the " Merchant of Venice, Act I. sc. 3 . 

“That all the canling* which were sticakcd and pled.” 

b And cuckoo bud. of yellow hue.l In the old copies the fow 
first lines of the stanza are arranged in couplet., and run thu*. 


« « 


When dalles pied, and violet* blue, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 


Arm. I will kiss thy royal finger, and take 
leave: I am a votary ; I have vowed to Jaqucnetta 
to hold the plough for her sweet love three years. 

But, most esteemed greatness, will you hear the 
dialogue that the two learned men have compiled, 
in praise of the owl and the cuckoo ? it should 
have followed in the end of our show. 

Kino. Call them forth quickly, wc will do so. 

Arm. Holla! approach. 

Enter Holofernes, Nathanif.l, Moth, Cos¬ 
tard, and ethers .* 

This side is Hiems, winter: this Yer, the spring: 
the one maintained by the owl, the other by the 
cuckoo. Ver, begin. 

The Song, 
i. 

Spring. When daisies pied,* and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver white , 

And cuckoo-buds oj yellow hue* 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

J locks married men, for thus sings he, 

Cu:koo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, — 0 word of fear. 
Unpleasing to a married ear l 

n. 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws,. 
And merry larks are ploughmen's 

clocks, 

Whenturtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer- 
smocks, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks nuirried men, for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo,—0 word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear l 

in. 

Winter. When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall , 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nippd, and ways befoul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl , 

To-who ; 0 

Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot . 

* Firit folio, Enter all. 

And lady-smock, all silver white, 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 

s. in ail the other .lamas the rhyme, are alternate, thU 

most probably .n error of the compositor; and I have adopted 

transposition* which Theobald was * he *o£d w!th « cuckoo" 
c To-who j] A modern addition, to correspond with cuckoo 

In the previous ver.c., and without which the two last 

could hardly be sung to the same tuue. 
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IV. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow , 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl , 

Then nightly sings the staring owl , ’ 

To-who ; 


[SCENE II. 


Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note , 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Arm. The words of Mercury are harsh after 
the songs of Apollo. You, that way ; we, this 

" a J* [Exeunt. 



ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT I. 


(1) Scene I.— ! 

_ brave conquerors ! —for so you are, 

That war against your oicn affections , 

And the huge army of the xcorla s desires.] 

There is a passage in “ The Hysteric of Hamblet, Prince of 
Denmarke,’’ (London, 1608 ) which striking y resembles.the 
above both in thought and expression. It is there said 
that Hamlet “ in all his honorable actions made bimselfe 
worthy of pcrpetuall memone, if one onely spotte had 
not blemished and darkened a good part of his 
For that the greatest victone that a man can obtains u to 
male himselfe victorious ami lord over his oicne affections, 
and that restrained the unbridled dtsiret of his 
piece nee ;" see Mr. Collier’s reprint in bhakespeare s 

Library,” vol. i. P-180. 

(2) Scene I. — A high hope for a lore heaven.] Upon 
maturer consideration, I am disposed to believe the /otr 
heaven, and th e god from whom Biren expected high words, 
refer to the Stage Heaven, and its hectoring Jupiter, whose 
lofty, huff-cap style was a favounto topic for ndicule. 

•• If Jove speak Polish, in a thundering cloud, „ 

• Th wick, thwack,* and • riff-raff.'roars he out aloud. 

Hall s Satires, Book l. Sat. VI. 

See an interesting and suggestive article on_the heaven 
of the old theatres in “A Specimen of a Commentary 
on Shakspeare,” by W. Whiter, 1794, pp. 153—166. 

(3) Scene II.— Vou are a gentleman, and a gamester.] 
Of the extent to which the practice of gambling was 
carried in Shakespeare’s time, wo have abundant testi¬ 
mony in the literature of that period. There are few 
plays or books of any description, illustrative of the 
Social habits of the people, which have not some allusion 
to this prevalent vice. According to Drake, it had 
become almost universal in the days of Elizabeth ; and, 
ho remarks, “ if wo may credit George Whetstone,* bad 
reached a prodigious degreo of excess. Speaking of the 
licentiousness of tho stago previous to the anpearanco 
of Shakspeare, ho adds : —‘ But, thcro aro in tho bowels 
of this famous citie, farre moro daungerous playes, k 
little reprehended : that wicked playes of the dico, first 
invented by tho dovyll, (as Cornelius Agrinpa wrytoth) 
& frequented by unhappy men : tho detestable rooto, upon 
which a thousand villanics growo. ...... 

“ * Tho nurses of thcaso (worso than hcathnysh) hellish 
oxerciscs aro places called ordinary tables : of which there 
aro in London moro in nombor, to honor tho devyll, then 
churchos to servo tho living God—P. 24. 

“ < I costnntly determine to crosso tho streets whero 
these vilo houses (ordinaries) aro planted, to blesso mo 
from the enticements of the, which in very deed aro 

• See the second part of hi* work, “The Enemlc to Unthryf- 
tinesse'* (1580), entitled, “An Addition or Touchstone for the 
time*; exposing the dangerous Mischiefes, that the dyeing 
Howse* (commonly called) Ordinarlc Tables, and other (like) 
Sanctuaries of Inlquhle do dayly breede within the Bowcllcs of 
the famous Citie of London, by George Whetstone, Oenl. 
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many, and the more dangerous, in th ^ they;please with a 
vain hope of gain. Insomuch on a time, : 1 bwri a d 
temperate dicer solemnly sweare that hejaithinlly be 
leeved that dice were Jirst made of the bones of a witcn, 
<P cards of her skin, in which there hath 8| thence 

remained an inchantment, y‘ whosoever once taketh 
delight in either, he shall never have power utterh to 
leave them ; for quoth he, I a hundred times vowed to leav e 
both, vet have not tho grace to forsake either. —1. 

“ No opportunity for the practice of this; ruinous habit 
seems toTave been omitted, .and we find the modern 


•• iso opportunity iur vuw ^ 

seems to have been omitted, and wo find the mode™ 
mode of gambling, by taking the odds, to have been fully 

established towards the latter end of the 91x *J enth ‘ C f 

for Gilbert Talbot, writing to his father, the Lari ot 
Shrewsbury, on May tho loth, 1579, after informing His 
Lordship that the matter of the Queen a marru^e with 

Monsieur ‘ is growne very colde, s» b JO‘ n9 ' 1 

know a man may take a thousando pounds, in this towne, 
to bo bonnde to pay doblo so muebe when Mons 
cumethe into Inglande, and treble so muche * hen 
marryethe the Q. Ma«*, and if he nether doe the one nor 
the other, to gayne tho thousande poundes cleare. 

(4) Scene II.— The dancing horse will tell yonA This 

famous quadruped and his exploits we often referred to by 

the old writers. He was called Morocco, ,but is usually 
mentioned as “ Bankes’s horse,” from, the name ot hi. 
owner and appears to have been an animal of wondcrlui 
aptitude and ! Jodlity. His first exhibition is ^'d to havo 
been in 1589; and Sir Kenclm Digby observes, that be 
“ would restore a glove to the duo owner, after the master 
had whispered tho man’s namo in his oar; would toll tho 
jvSt number of pence in any piece of silver com newly 
■hewed, him by his master/ ko.-A Treatise on Bodies, 

C Ss moHt'colebratcd performance was the ascent to tho 
top of St. Paul’s, in 1600, an exploit reforred to in Decker s 
“Gull’s Hom-fcooke,” 1609 from hence you may 
descend to talk about the horse that went up ;1 and stnvo 
if you can to know his keeper; &o. And also in t 
Blacko Booke, by Middleton, 1604 “ May not tho devil, 

I pray you, walk in Paul’s, as woll as the howo go a 
top of Paul’s, for I am sure I was not far from his keeper. 

In a rare quarto, called Torlton s Jests, & C -Pub 
lished in 1611, wo are told,—“ There wasi ono Banks (m tho 
timo of Tarlton), whoservod tho Earle of Essex, and had a 
hor.oofBtrango qualities ; and being at tboCosso-Voyos 
in Gracious street, gottmg money with bun, as ho was 
mightily resorted to ; Tarlton, then (with his fellovvos) 

playing* at tho Bell by, came into the iS^ BiinS 
(amongst many pcoplo) to soo fashions , , o- r • 

perceiving, (to make tho people laugh,) saics. Signor,^ 
(to his horse,) ‘ go fetch mo the voryest foole m tho com 
pany.’ Tho jado comes immediately, and with hw mouth 
clrawcs Tarlton forth. Tarlton (with morry wo^ said 
nothing but ‘ God a mercy, horse / In tho end, 1 wlton, 
_ IaiwvIi fuv wi\s anorv inwardly, and said, 


(to please 
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him), ‘ I will chargo him to do it.’ ‘ Then,’ saies Tarlton 

* chargo him to bring mo the veriest-master in the 

company.’ ‘ Ho shall,’ (saies Banks.) ‘ Signor,’ (saies he ) 

‘bring master Tarlton here, the veriest-master in the 

company.’ The horse leades his master to him. ‘ Then 
God a mercy, horse, indeed!' saies Tarlton. Tho people 
had much ado to keep peace ; but Banks and Tarlton had 
like to have squared, and the horse by to give aim. But 
ever after it was a by-word thorow London, ‘ God a mercy 
horse /’ and is to this day.” y> 

In 1601 he was exhibited at the Golden Lion, Rue Saint 
Jaques, in Paris; and in the notes to a French transla¬ 
tion of the “ Golden Ass” of Apuleius, by Jean de Mont- 
lyard, Sieur do Melleray, first pointed out by Douce he 
is described as a middle-sized hay English gelding about 
fourteen years old. This work furnishes a very good 
account of his tricks, which seem to have been much 
of the same description as those practised by the learned 
pigs, dogs, and horses of our own time. While in France 
poor Bankes and his curtail ran a narrow escape of being 
sacrificed as magicians,—a fate it has been feared, from 
a passage in Ben Jonson’s 134th Epigram, and a note in 
the mock-romance of “Don Zara del Fogo,” 1660 which 
really did befal them not long afterwards in Rome’ 


From nature's laws he did decline, 

For sure he was not of my mind, 

He cared not for women-kinde, 

But did them all disdaine. 

But marke what hapned on a day, 

As he out of his window lay 
He saw a beggar all in gray, 

The which did cause his paine." 

The second stanza is memorable, from Mercutio’s quoting 
the opening lino :— b 

" X°v Ung J Vbraham Cu P id - he that shot so trim, 
when King Cophetua lov’d the beggar maid.” 

Romeo and Juliet, Act II. Sc. 1. 

“ The blinded boy that shootes so trim 
From heaven downe did hie; 

He drew a dart and shot at him 
In place where he did lye; 

Which soone did pierse him to the quicke, 

And when he felt the arrow pricke, 

Which in his tender heart did sticke, 

He looketh as he would dye. 

W hat sudden chance is this, quoth he, 

That I to love must subject be. 

Which never thereto would agree, 

But still did it defier 


(5) Sc E NB II.—Zs there not a ballad, boy, of the King 
and the begaar ?] Two versions of this once popular ditty 
have come down to us. The elder is probably that printed 

in . h 5 rC /v 8 VoK i - P* 183 > ed - 1767, from 

Richard Johnson s “ Crown garland of Goulden Roses,” 

wl 2 \? nd , 1 " bltuled > , A of a Beggar and a King.” 
Whether this was the original of which Moth declares 
The world was very guilty some three ages since,” 
it is not easy to determine. It begins 


“ I read that once in AfTrica, 

A princely wight did raine, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 
As poets they did faine. 


e f, nere in 7 1 , ten stanzas, of which that descriptive 
the^best e ^ mg ° f th6 ki ° g with “ Penel °phon ” is, perhaps, 


" when the wedding day was come 
i he king commanded strait 
The noblemen, both all and some, 
Upon the queene to wait. 

And she behav'd herself that day 
As if she had never walk’t the way; 

wu- u { or 8? 1 her P ow ne of gray, 
Which she did weare of late. 

The proverbe old is come to passe, 

The priest when he begins his masse. 
Forgets that ever clerke he was ; 

He knowth not his estate.” 


ACT II. 


(1) Scene I.— 

Hu face? s own margent did quote such amazes, 

That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted xcith gazes.] 

In the “ Rape of Lucrece” wo have the same metaphor 

“ J* ut sh e, that never cop'd with stranger eyes, 

Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 

Nor read the subtle shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margent of such books." 

Shakespeare was evidently fond of resembling the face to 
a book, and having once arrived at this similitude, the 
comparison, however odd, of the eyes to the margin 
wherein of old the commentary on the text was printed 


ciation of idea-?:— ° “ glven xxa of thls peculiar asso- 

“ s .ay you? can you love the gentleman ? 

Read'o’er the U S , haI1 be , hold him at feast; 

nead o er the volume of young Paris’ fare 

And fin d delight writ th > re w f tl f a b r e , a S u {^' . 

Examine every married lineament. * P ’ 

And see how one another lends content; 

Find wrftten S 'n U fl d in this fair volume »«. 
rind written in the margent of his eyes.” 

Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Sc. 3. 


ACT III. 


(1) Scene I.— Concolinel, 


This might havebeen'the beginning, or t 
some vastorale, usually sung hero by the actor who ropro- 
sonted Moth. 

Steovens has cited several passages to show that tho 
Produced in the old Plays were frequently left to 
the taste of the singer. From among tho instances he has 
Placed, the following are sufficiently deeisivo :— 

In Maraton’s “ Dutch Courtesan,” 1605 :— “ Canlat 

Act v • Bufc no 80ng i8 B0t down ' In tho 831110 Pla y, 

“ Cantat saltatque cum Cilhara." 


in Marston^ ^ 

tut mstenAcfthem, ranJ^EEvS. “ 1 

^ionaily a .till greater 
Quoque,” 1614, thTst^e tfcy, t “ Tu 

" IIere the y two talk and rail what they litt. , • 

And in “ King Edward IV. Part II.” 1619 

but of no e importance.'” Pln8 °' er the st,wje ’ 8 P eakin 6 some words, 
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(2) Scene I.— Master. ;r,// M^onS."* describes 
Fr<L brawl t\ Ma^n . »J» ^mnn^ligiblo, It 
this dance, but m a wa>, U 1 sover al I croons joined 

appears to have boen pe^onn havo beo|l tho opening 
han.l to band m a crrfe, ^ ^ followtejr account of 

•lanco of a ball. 1 "Deux dialogues du nouveau 

“Li brattle du bouquet, from Venxa J ^ 24mo ._ 

tannage Franco", IUl [^ n ‘f’ ' ‘j ca auracs' estans les pre- 
“ Un des gentil-honnnes , r03 ,,, u i cependant con- 

miers cn la danse, laissent v- , j a jj cto compagnie, 
tinuent la danse)ot so m f u p(rs0 nnes qui i/sont : ii 
rout baisans /mr ■ ordit f 'J t , ft j lim0 l c s gentils- 

a^avoir le gentd-homme les darn^t au Ue u 

quT^Wnt les pMnieniMm la ’ J, "^gentS 

SlSSont lcs ^y-Uains, J-,-* 
ce qu’on vienne aux d , c ™‘ c ^ o treatise on dancing, inti- 

in Thoinot Arbeau s cunous treat thcr0 ia a 

tuled “ Orchesographie, Lon f r ^V u ' ivcn in Douce’s 

brawl, the music* f which ^is g.^ 

<< Illustrations of Shakspearo, • • P 

|3 ) Scene I .-By ° r 

day. of yore, was used melp «5“f the celebrated “So*- 
means generally. In • ■ u Britia h Museum, is an 

b ld r f,lM^ ’There 'fnothing to be hod without Money j 
old ballad, 1 “ u . . t( n f a mercy penny. It is 

much Ur t^ n io°ng W to° quote in Ml 

qyjigf oldt?s g whicHolaced and delighted our fore- 
fathers:— 


You gallants, and you swaggering blades, 

Give ear unto my ditty , 

I am a boon companion known 
In country, town, or city; 

I always lov’d to wear good clothes, 

And ever scorned to take blows; 

I am belov’d of all me know, 

But God a mercy penny. 

2. My father was a man well known, 

That u*'d to hoard up money, 

His bags of gold, he said, to him 
More sweeter were than honey. 

But I, his son, will let it fly 
In tavern, or in ordinary; 

I am beloved in company, 

But God a mercy penny. 

8. Bear garden, when I do frequent, 

Or the Glo'*c on the Bankable, 

They afford to me most rare content 
A* I full oft have tried. 

The best pastime that they can make 
They instantly will undertake, 

For my delight and pleasure sake, 

But God a mercy penny. 

9 In every place whereas I came, 

Both I and my sweet penny, 

Got entertainment in the same, 

And got the love of many ; 

Both tapsters, cooks, and vintners fine, 

With other jovial friends of mine, 

Will pledge my health in beer or wine, 

But God a mercy penny.' 

the following will bo sufficient . 

--- nun may buy it with hU IV. Sc. 1. 

" "Xf&S SI .-gb 3 . 


(4) Scene I .—The Robin Hood attained their 

Morris and tho May-own® ^ arUg> « when united with 
most perfect form, Unih ^ of these, tho former 

the Hobby-horse and ^ " and tail of a horse, mnnu- 
was tho resemblance of the . person, whose 

factured in ride gleefully on its 

business it was, whil- • ...,1 C urvetings of that noble 

back, to imitate tho prwwmg “„e «nncealed by a foot- 

animal, whose supposed fee , ^ onsidem blo practice, and 
cloth reaching to thc ’ b cen required for the most per- 

S ome little skill,nmst IIn “ The Vow 

feet specimens of this 1 »■ centaurs, enraged with 

Breaker” of Sampson, rival, exclaims,-" Let 

the mayor of the town for being * hi3 bre thren, an ho 

thc mayor play the ^V^ r ^ annot want a hobby-horse, 
will, I hope our towno-lads carecro g ) my pranckers, 
Havo I practicd my remes, ^ ambles and Cam- 

mayor P ut me bes.des the 

h^^fThVh'nat^pstokenby " 

those days, for ‘f? k favourite ; and the play- 

8e£SgsE&£fft!sr~" 

.. For O. for O, the hobby horse is forgot. 

And Ben Jenson, in his -Entertainment for the Queen 
and Prince at Althorpo . 

.. But see the hobby-horse is forgot. 

Fool, it must be your lot. 

To supply his want with faces (i 
And some other buftoou graces. 


JUH.v -- - 

a, UK, Beaumont and Fletcher, in their Women 
Heased," Act IV. Sc. 1 

And in Greene’s “ Tu Quoque,’’ 1614 : „ 

.. The other hobbyhorse, I perceive, is not forgotten. 

(5) SCENE I-M- 

used in this country <»®« t i£i were likely to bo often 
cumbrous, us ho heard a French proverb that 

SaWtion'of her 

W^/ict C Iv?Vc. 0 l. ’(Gifford’s Ed.), has tho same 
similo :— 

^srsfsrss ars tar 

• in fi.rm/T n rlQCk. 


pome iwcut; - f , 

again, like a great German clock. „ 

So, alao, Middleton, in - A Mad World, My Mnatore, 
16U8:— 

“ What, is she took asunder from her clothesf 
Being ready she consist* of hundred P ,ec ' , ; I 
Much like a German clock, and near ally d. 

Thus, too, Decker and Webster in “ Westward Hoe !’ 
1607 

“ No German clock, no mathematical engine 
Whatsoever, requires such reparation. 
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ACT IV. 


(1 ) Scene I. —A Monarcho . 1 This 1 fonarehn „ 

?K n ' ij- whom . alI,,sion is m ade by many writers 

kLgofZwoSl 8 .- ama consi3ted in "W 

“ Sole Monarch of the universal earth." 

r 39\he °V h ? Spanbh State,” &c.4to 1590, 

fs recorded“ tUT?' Connect ° d his delusion 
If. e A ,:7~. t he actors "’ero, that Bergamasco (for 
his phant^t.ck humors) named Monarcho* andUwo of 
the Spanish embassadors retinue, who being about foure 

yCarS past ’ in Paules Church in London com 
tended who was soveraigno of the world ; the ?CarZ 
maintained himself to bo he, and named their King to be but 

ing it.”&c. f ° r Spam J th ° ° ther tvvo with great fury deny- 

noo^ZiT 1 ^ ro , te l ai ? e P*taph, published in 1580, on this 
nntJ 3ra ^' b r aiacd bem g; an extract from which as it 

r.ma^pLbk -I™” 1 ° f him yet discovcred . “f not 


The Phantasticall Monarckes Epitaph e. 

“ Thoiiph Dant be dedde, and Marrot lies in era-ie 
And Petrark’s sprite bee mounted pas oSr ve^e 

To °t me d ° e ,l iue (thal P ( ' ets humours ha™? ’ 
PC ° d cou ‘ s ® ' vit h vains of verses newe • 

Th h Jf Se i Penn i S are ,,rest t0 P aint out people plaine 
That els a sleeps in silence should remaine 

ThvnVr 0 -? ° k man lhat boare the Monarkt name 
Thyne Ep.taphe shall here set forthe thy fame. 

^hv lTiv g ?. ynde as P' erd heyonde the starrs, 
Tl^ h w!M f St ', f no y carth *y titell bore: 

fJZSSSS:' 

* * * # 

W S?r n ,f,n„ aUnger !t Came , ln P rese '* ce any wheare, 
H ;5 ng the ,al ^e the Monarke uttred than • 
He had a voice could thonder through the eare ' 

But^ure srna 1 Fmirtiu, V^ e 3 "hristmaTian: 

HU 8n V , !L ni rthe In* matter harped on. 

S forme of life who lists to look upon. 

Thema e nhTa e H Wi,te ; ‘ hou K h fol|ie fedde his will: 
e man is dedde, yet Monarks liueth still.” 


JZl CE r 1 }’~t ,ras a ] In the Play called 

annZ?' etu ™ p a™assus,” 1G0G, we have the several 

appellations of the deer at his different stages of growth 

S11 "’ a Buc ^ tbe fir3t yearo is a Fawno ; the 

fonrt i? v’ earC \ pncl ' et i the tl '»rd yeare a Sorell; the 
fourth y eare a Soare ; the fift, a Buck of the first head • 
the sixt yeare a compleat Buck.” 

(3) Scene II.— 

n . . - Vinegia, Vinegia, 

Lfn non te vede, ei non te pregia .1 

b T e sect n0 M P S V -f bial Se " te , nc °- In Howell’s “ Letters,” 
o. i. sect. i. 1 . 36, it is quoted thus 

“ chi non te vede, non le pregia, 

Ma chi t ha troppo veduto le dispregia. ' J 


“ lZ C ,V:?^ e ' none ,hee * ,nseen can P'-i'ze, 

" ho thee hath seen too much, will thee despise.” 


VO ( u\ iZbA IIL F V 1phe \ would ^U, my lord, or you, or 
wZi 1 th * ? resent s Peech, as in that of Rosaline (n 97 ) 

Ziff?* t0 Tl! g0t b0th the fir3t sketch and the com- 

" For where is a "y author in the world,” 
wer em^nt W f tS e “T"'*.' 1f aft of address, and 

paMiiif 

* 
SMWSM!jwbsSSSSe 


ACT V. 


veil, orZll The of 

subject $25 U8 ? d ? f ? Id byr fencers > ~ made 

Steevens and^M iSom d ,'T- of words be t«’een 

or tei.tr, the former defining t to be a bout 

clear!XXl the , Uttor ' a hiL Mr ‘ S °uco has shoZ 
thingia Jte r 10 ’ and { f ro ™to denoted the same 
called “£ foi . n > or \ ou , ch ' So ° S^iolo’s treatise, 

■Wian dictio^ry ra i?if 8 r . a " n d ,%“ r ’ 4t ?;,i Florio'a 

glotton/*, 1660. ^ 15y8 > an d Howols ‘Lexicon tetra- 


A Z“Z '7 " n «»*«**.] 

motions of which keptdnotouch to “ y ance tl,e 

" And danci "B is > »» In Htmre ■■ 

j .. . Orchalra, by Sla John D a VI es, 117^2 

sweepmg, like tho modern mtouet thi f ° w ’ stnte| y, and 
the same character, and its logTu^to s tS„“7-. t0 b ° ° f 
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•• But after these, as men more civil ttrew. 

He did more grave and solemn measure* Jrame 
With such f.iir order and proportion true, 

And correspondence Wry way the same. 

That no fault-finding eye did ever blame. -Orchestr. . 

Tho measures, Reed tells us, “were performed at court, 
and at public entertainments of tho societies of law and 
equity, at their halls, on particular occasions. It was 
formerly not deemed inconsistent with propriety oven t 
[he gravest persons to join in them ; and accordingly at 
the revels which were celebrated at the inns of court, it 
bis not been unusual for tho first characters in the law to 
become performers iu treading the measures. „ 

In “ Riclio bis Farewell to Mihtane Profession, Lend. 
15S1 there is a description ol the Measure and othc 
popular dances of tho period too amusing to be omitted . 

“ tirste for dauncyng, although I like the tneasures verio 
well, vet 1 could never treade them aright nor to use 
measure in any thyng that I went aboute. although 1 de¬ 
sired to performc all thynges by line and by lcavell, what 
so ever/tooke in hande. b Our galliardesnro so curious 
that thei are not for my dau^>mg, for thci are so full of 
trickes and tournes, that ho whicho hath no ™oro bu ttho 

plain® sinquepace is no better accoumpted ° f a 
bungler ; and for my part thei might assono teacheme to 
make a capricomus, as a capro in tho right kinde that it 

8 ^“ For a jeigge my he el as are too heavie: and these 
Irani es orosobusie, that I love not to beat® my brumes 

“ A round* is too giddie a daunco for my diet, for let 
tho dauncers runno about with as much speede as the, 
moie, yet are thei never a whit the mer to the.ende of their 
course, unlesse with often tounung thei hap to catch 
a fall; and so thoi ende tho daunco with shawo, that was 

have hated from my verie youth j 
and I knowo there are many other that love them as w ell 

a3 “ Thus you may perceive that there is no daunco but 
either I like not of theim, or thei like not of me, so that 
I can daunco neither.” 


(3) Scene II. Well, better wits have worn plain statute- 
caps.] Johnson opined that the statute-caps affiuted to were 
those worn by members of tho Universities. Lady Rosa¬ 
line declares that her expectations were disappointed by 
these courtly students, and that letter wits 
in tho common places of education. But in 15/1, it was 
ordered by Statute, that citizens should wear woollen caps 
on Sundays and holidays, to encourage the trade of cap¬ 
pers ; tho more probablo meaning, therefore, as Steevens 
suggested, is Setter wits may be found ajnongithe 
an interpretation which is well supported by the following 
quotations: though ray husband be a citizen and 

his cap's made of wool, yet I have wit. —Marston s Dutch 
Courtezan,” 10U5. “ Tis a law enacted by the common 

council of statute-caps."—'“ Tho Family of Love, 1608. 
“ — in a bowling alley in a flat cap liko a shop-keopor. — 
“Nowcs from Llell,” Ac. 1606. 


(4> Scene II.— He can carve too and lisp.] Mr. Huntor 
(“ Now Illustrations of Shakcsi»care,” vol. i. p. 21o) was 
tho first to point out that tho commentators wore all 
wrong in supposing «thnt tho word carve here, and tbo 
same expression in “The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act I. Sc. 3:— 

“ she discourses, she carets, she gives the leer of invitation; 


»» 


denoted tho particular action of carving food at table. 
“ Carving,” ho remarks, “ would seem to mean sorao form 
of action which indicated tho desiro that tho person to 
whom it was addressed should bo attentive and pro¬ 
pitious." It was roserved for an American critic, Mr. 
R G. White, to show by a happy illustration from Sir 
Thomas Ovcrbury’s “ Characters/’ “ her wrio little finger 
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, . • „»> ♦v.oi the “form of action,” acutely 

SS25 byTl/'HunUr. was a sign of recognition marie 
with tho little finger, probably when the ghws. was ^rawed 
to the mouth. (See “ Shakespeare s Scholar, bvo. htw 

^ The following are instances, adduced by Mr. Hunter and 
Mr Dyce, in wlich the word is used with this meaning 

•• Then did this Queen her wandering coach ascend, 

Whose wheels were more inconstant than the wind. 

A mighty troop this empress did attend ; 

There might you Caius Manus ««rcino find 

And ^ a w y 

Cadwalladcr, last King of the Brittanies , by 
William Herbert, Ho., 1601. 

••her amorous glances are her accusers, her very looks write 
Sonnets Tn thy commendations; she carets thee at boord and 
cannot sleepe for dreaming on thee in bedde. —Qav s lit j 
Guts, 1C0G, Sig. D. 

«« And if thy rival be in presence too, 

Seem not to mark, but do as others do; 

Salute him friendly, give him gentle words, 

Return all courtesies that he affords; 

Drink to him, carve him, give hun compliment; 

This shall thy mistress more than thee torment. 

Beaumont's Remedy of Love. 


(5) SCENE II. Write Lord have mercy on us, on those 
three 1 During tho plague, every infected or visited house 
was strictly guarded night and day that no person should 
leave it, andlarge red crosses were painted upon tbo doors 
and windows, over winch was inscribed. Lord iia\e 
MERCY UTON US. 

•• But by the way he saw and much respected 
A doore belonging to a house infected, 

Whereon was plac'd (as ’tis the custom still) 

The Lord hare mercy on us ; this sad bill 

I he by R. S., entitled “ More Fools yet,” 1G10. 

We have the same allusion in Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
“Characters,” art. “ A Prison.” Ed. 1016:-“ Lord have 
me,xy upon us, may well stand over theso doores, for 
debt'is a most dangerous and catching city pestilence. 

The expression, tho Lord's tokens, four lines lower, is 
a continuation of tho metaphor; tho decolourations, or 
plague-spots on tho skin of an infected person, wore com- 
monly called t( The LoscC3 tokens* 

(6) Scene II.— You cannot beg w.] Allusive to a 
practice formerly prevalent of begging the wardship of 
idiots and lunatics from the sovereign, who was the.legal 
guardian, in order to gain possession of tjioir property 
This odious custom is a source of constant satire to the 
old dramatists. In illustration of it, there UJanamusing 
story extracted bv Douce from tho Harloian MSS. in tho 

British Museum, No. 6395. , 

“Tho Lord North beggd old Bladwoll for a foolo 

(though he could never prove him so), and having him in 
custodio as a lunaticko, lie carried him to a gentlemans 
house, one day, that was his neighbour. Tho L. North 
and tho gentleman retir’d awhile to private discourse, and 
left Bladwoll in tho dining roomo, which was hung with 
a fairo hanging; Bladwoll walking up and downo, and 
viewing tho imugorio, spyed a foolo at last in the hanging, 
and without dJay Arawes his knife, flyos at tho foolo, 
cutts him cleano out, and layes him on tho flooro ; my L., 
and tho gontl. coming in againo, and finding tho topestno 
thus defac’d, ho askM Bladwoll what ho meant bv such 
a rudo uncivill act; ho answered, S' bo content, 1 havo 
rather dono you a courtesio than a wrong, for if o\ or niy 
L N had scone tho foolo tboro, ho would havo begg d 
him, ’and so you might havo lost your wholo suito. 

(7) Scene II.— Pageant of the Nine Worthies J Tho 
Nino Worthios, originally comprising Joshua, Daviu, 



Judas Maccabteus, Hector AIay™^,. tv 
A rthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of R„n l -^ US ( ' a?sar » 
from a very earl^eriodlo£STL? n ®SSXiH ,PPettr 
sioually in the shows and pageants of our ancestor °R? 

spokerf by a" performance 4 of Ms ^ 

Ssw - Manuscript ' "”*•“ IV.TS: 
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Ector de troye. 
Alisander. 
Julius Cesar. 


Josue. 


Davit. 


Judas Macabeus. 

# 

Arthour. 


Charles. 


Godeprey de 
Boleyn. 


IX. Wurthy. 

Thow Achylles in bataly me slow 
Of my wurthynes men speken i-now. 

And in romaunce often am I lcyt 
As conqueror gret thow I seyt. 

Thow my cenatoures me slow in Conllorv 
Fele londes byfore by conquest wan I. ’ 

nf Chy /w he ye mowen here and rede 
Of my wurthynes and of my dede. 

Aftyr that slayn was Golyas 
By me the Sawter than made was. 

o h ?\ nes j e - zyf ze wyl1 wete 
Seche the Byble, for ther it is wrete. 

Th «lT d Trty “ 1 Setu ' rith tawbte. 

Zyt shall I come agen, thow it be long. 

With me dwellyd Rouland Olyvere 
In all my conquest fer and nere. 

And I was kyng of Iherusalem 
The crowne of thorn I wan fro hem. 


1 of which the Nine Worthies 


form a part; and from the description it gives of those 

aTerv tmnos' ld their f 'esquires, they must have presented 
a \ ery linnosing spectacle. 

“,2 h ® ,u’° rtl ! ey3 J in com P leat armor with Crownes of 

b Jot bim h f- G h K a u S / ° V 7 y on havin & hia esq» to beare 

cordfnrr^v, hlS , she , lld and P enon of armes > dressed ac- 
cording as there lords where accostumed to bo : 3 Issaralits 
d Infidels. 3 Christians, &c.” , 

.- As Shakes P«are introduces Hercules and Pompeyamonr? 
his presence of Worthies, we may infer that thechW^s 
were sometimes varied to suit the circumstances of the 
penod, or the taste of the auditory. A MS. preserved in 

° f Tn ? ity C °! lege ' Dublin > “entiSns the sZ 
^7? 8 beea ^ ed Wi>re th0 Deputy 

(8) Scene II.— 

For the ass to the Jude; give it him .—Jud as, away f] 

Biron s quibble has not even the merit of noveltv hut 
wioh the unfastidious audience of Shakespeare’s ago' that 
«as far from indispensable to a joke’s prosperity It 
occurs as early as 1566, in Heywood’s Poems, and if worth 
the search might probably be traced still further back,— 

“On an yll Goverxour called Jude. 

“ ,here , was in a c <>untrey a fer, 

And of people a greate extorcioner: 

n n h ® by 1,ai ? le ( as I understand) was caled Jude 

he had 

\vi ; , y ® ae m . a,ster Jude and this asse together' 

I mSiV!! 0 JOypned in one > this is brought to pas * 
l byd you F«od even maister Judas P ’ 

Whom , Iscanot ,hou kna 'e (quoth he?) 

Whom it please your mastership, him let it be." 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 


ON 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


s in thp vcar 1591, we possess no exact transcript; for, 

“ Of ‘Lore's Labour’s Lost,’ as it was performed in^the year W^ rf ]M8) it is said in the 

ifc - £ ~— aud ^ for the 

entertainment of the Queen m 1597. merely performed, we conceive to have been one of the pieces 
“ The original sketch, whether printed or merely P® ' { beI ttn at , oMe Johannes factotum of the 

alluded to by Greene, in 1592, when he_accuse^^;“Mention, which, as we hare already observed, 
stage, primarily and principally from the mode of SKOn darihj, that, Uke Pericles, it occasionally 

betrays the earliness of its source in the sro g^ ^ the ’ attrao tive nocelly of its reputation in Ml 

copies the language of the Arr “ , ' ,a ’ yarioua a Uusions to the Muscovites or Russians seem 

bloom ;* and, thirdly, that, in the hf h > • inba bitants attracted the public consideration, a 

evidently to point to a period when Russia m the years 1590 and 16 91, when, as Warburton 

period which we find, from ^ t f Russia n commerce engaged very particularly 

and Chalmers have observed, the arrangemen &nd thc country.* 

attention, and formed the convention ofth^ourt, ^ * thor>s works exhibits more decisive marks 

“ It may be also remarked, that whi.e no y ^ S aame t u more str0 ngly imbued with the 

of juvenility than fore's Labour s Los , > maune r it bears a closer resemblance to the Venus 

peculiar cast of his youthful genius ’/^‘ n style and manner^ ^ ^ Qf ^ d It 

and Adonis, the Rape of Lucrere, and a nd )arlce . the persons represented, whether 

presents us, in short, with a continued contest of ^ otion of the greatest number of 

high or low, vying with each other thro g * n ^ wbicb these are everywhere scattered, has 

jokes, sallies, and verbal equivoques. Th p un ;f or mity over all the characters, who seem solely 

unfortunately, had the effect of throwing an a of uniformity ove ^ by a few Strong 

intent on keeping up the hall of raillery ,. J individual, some of his quotations having justly 

touches, and Mofcrncs is probably the' P° au thor of First and Second Fruits, dialogues in Itahan 

induced the commentators to infer, that F,or ‘°’ waa the object of the poet’s satire, 

and English, and of a Dictionary entitled forUltf T aQd ;t appcars to us. in this quality, 

“ If in dramatic strength of painting th* i come y b difllogue already noticed, acknowledge, 

inferior to Pericles, we must, independent ■ t mora i apophthegms, and that it affords, 

that it displays several poetical gems, that it contains y J remarked, and may, 

even in the closet, no small fund of amusement jaM here .t m wo^ y b ^ ^ unfiniflbed 

indeed, without prejudice orprepossession.be asserted, that, er en to 

, , , ... " . „ nd ", J need’. Shakc.pc.ro, vol.vlt. p. Ml, note-, and Chalmcn'. 

• Vide Chalmers’s Supplemental Apology, pp, 281, 282, ana Su p p i cmC ntal Apology, p. 283. 

Douce's Illustrations, vol. 1. p. 238. 
f Vol. i. P- 498-9, edit. 1598. 
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, need’. Shakv.pc.ro, vol. vil. p. Ml, note -, .nd Chalmcr.'. 
Supplemental Apology, p.283. 




LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


dramas of our poet, a peculiar interest is felt to be attached, not arising from the fascination of a name, 
but from an intrinsicand almost inexplicable power of pleasing, which we in vain look for in the juvenile 
plays of other bards, and which serves, perhaps better than any other criterion, to ascertain the genuine 
property of Shakspeare ; it is, in fact, a touchstone, which, when applied to Titus Andronicus , and what 
has been termed the First Part of Henry the Sixth, must, if every other evidence were wanting, flash 
conviction on our senses.”— Drake. 

“ I can never sufficiently admire the wonderful activity of thought throughout the whole of the first 
scene of this play, rendered natural, as it is, by the choice of the characters, and the whimsical deter¬ 
mination on which the drama is founded. A whimsical determination certainly ;—yet not altogether so 
very improbable to those who are conversant in the history of the middle ages, with their Courts of 
Love, and all that lighter drapery of chivalry which engaged even mighty kings with a sort of serio-comic 
interest, and may well be supposed to have occupied more completely the smaller princes, at a time 
when the noble’s or prince’s court contained the only theatre of the domain or principality. This sort 
of story, too, was admirably suited to Shakspeare’s times, when the English court was still the foster- 
mother of the state and the muses ; and when, in consequence, the courtiers, and men of rank and 
fashion, affected a display of wit, point, and sententious observation, that would be deemed intolerable 
at present,—but in which a hundred years of controversy, involving every great political, and every dear 
domestic, interest, had trained all but the lowest classes to participate. Add to this, the very style of 
the sermons of the time, and the eagerness of the Protestants to distinguish themselves by long and 
frequent preaching, and it will be found that, from the reign of Henry the Eighth to the abdication of 
James the Second, no country ever received such a national education as England. 

“ Hence the comic matter choseu in the first instance is a ridiculous imitation or apery of this 
constant striving after logical precision, and subtle opposition of thoughts, together with a making the 
most of every conception or image, by expressing it under the least expected property belonging to it, 
and this, again, rendered specially absurd by being applied to the most current subjects and occurrences. 
The phrases and modes of combination in argument were caught by the most ignorant from the custom 
of the age, and their ridiculous misapplication of them is most amusingly exhibited in Costard ; whilst 
examples suited only to the gravest propositions and impersonations, or apostrophes to abstract thoughts 
impersonated, which are in fact the natural language only of the most vehement agitations of the mind, 
are adopted by the coxcombry of Armado as mere artifices of ornament. 

“The same kind of intellectual action is exhibited in a more serious and elevated strain in many other 
parts of this play. Biron’s speech at the end of the fourth act is an excellent specimen of it. It is logic 
clothed m rhetoric;—but observe how Shakspeare, in his two-fold being of poet and philosopher, 
avails himself of it to convey profound truths in the most lively images, —the whole remaining 
laithful ft) the character supposed to utter the lines, and the expressions themselves constituting a 
further development of that character. This speech is quite a study sometimes you see this 
youtntul god of poetry connecting disparate thoughts purely by means of resemblances in the words 
expressing them,—a thing in character in lighter comedy, especially of that kind in which Shakspeare 
eiignts, namely, the purposed display of wit, though sometimes, too, disfiguring his graver scenes •— 
T re you ma ? 8ee him doubling the natural connection or order of logical consequence in the 

in the'third 7 line ofthe pUy •- “ artifi ° iaI 30Ught ' f ° r reaemblance in the words, as, for instance, 

* And then grace us in the disgrace of death 


MucSin^r 6 - f en haVing , itS !° rce and P r °P riet y> as b 7 the law of passion, which, 

hetfeet £tautology-^ her feet he w> he \ e , ^ ^ 

and ita Wte from Sir PhUin fiidn^T T° n f Ma ° beth - seema Stated with its 
Shakspearif as*the ^ 

r£“.x: 
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nor the purpose of the person to whom the information is to be given, but manifestly betraying the 
author himself,—not by way of continuous under-song, but—palpably, and so as to show themselves 
addressed to the general reader. However, it is not unimportant to notice how strong a presumption the 
diction and allusions of this play afford, that, though Shakspeare’s acquirements in the dead languages 
might not be such as we suppose in a learned education, his habits had, nevertheless, been scholastic, 
and those of a student. For a young author’s first work almost always bespeaks his recent pursuits, 
and his first observations of life are either drawn from the immediate employments of his youth, and 
from the characters and images most deeply impressed on his mind in the situations in which those 
employments had placed him ;—or else they are fixed on such objects and occurrences in the world, as 
are easily connected with, and seem to bear upon, his studies and the hitherto exclusive subjects of his 
meditation. Just as Ben Jonson, who applied himself to the drama after having served in Flanders, 
fills his earliest plays with true or pretended soldiers, the wrongs and neglects of the former, and tho 
absurd boasts and knavery of their counterfeits. So Lessing’s first comedies are placed in the univer¬ 
sities, and consist of events and characters conceivable in an academic life.”— Coleridge. 

“ Love’s Labour’s Lost is numbered among the pieces of Shakspeare’s youth. It is a humorsome 
display of frolic ; a whole cornucopia of the most vivacious jokes is emptied into it. Youth is certainly 
perceivable in the lavish superfluity of labour in the execution ; the unbroken succession of plays on 
words, and sallies of every description, hardly leave the spectator time to breathe ; the sparkles of wit 
fly about in such profusion, that they resemble a blaze of fireworks ; while the dialogue, for the most 
part, is in the same hurried style in which the passing masks at a carnival attempt to banter each other. 
The young king of Navarre, with three of his courtiers, has made a vow to pass three years in rigid 
retirement, and devote them to the study of wisdom ; for that purpose he has banished all female 
society from his court, and imposed a penalty on the intercourse with women. But scarcely has he, in 
a pompous harangue, worthy of the most heroic achievements, announced this determination, when the 
daughter of the king of France appears at his court, in the name of her old and bed-ridden father, to 
demand the restitution of a province which he held in pledge. Compelled to give her audience, he falls 
immediately in love with her. Matters fare no better with his companions, who on their parts renew 
an old acquaintance with the princess’s attendants. Each, in heart, is already false to his vow, without 
knowing that the wish is shared by his associates ; they overhear one another, as thoy in turn confide 
their sorrows in a love-ditty to the solitary forest; every one jeers and confounds the one who follows 
him. Biron, who from the beginning was the most satirical among them, at last steps forth, and rallies 
the king and the two others, till the discovery of a love-letter forces him also to hang down his head. 
He extricates himself and his companions from their dilemma by ridiculing the folly of the broken vow, 
and after a noble eulogy on women, invites them to swear new allegiance to the colours of love. This 
scene is inimitable, and the crowning beauty of the whole. The manner in which they afterwards 
prosecute their love-suits in masks and disguise, and in which they are tricked and laughed at by the 
ladies, who are also masked and disguised, is, perhaps, spun out too long. It may be thought, too, that 
the poet, when he suddenly announces the death of the king of France, and makes the princess postpone 
her answer to the young prince’s serious advances till the expiration of the period of her mourning, and 
impose, besides, a heavy penance on him for his levity, drops the proper comic tone. But the tone of 
raillery which prevails throughout the piece, made it hardly possible to bring about a more satisfactory 
conclusion: after such extravagance, the characters could not return to sobriety, except under the 
presence of some foreign influence. The grotesque figures of Don Armado, a pompous fantastic 
Spaniard, a couple of pedants, and a clown, who between whiles contribute to the entertainment, are 
the creation of a whimsical imagination, and well adapted as foils for the wit of so vivacious a socioty.” 
—SCHLEGEL. 
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THE 


dOMEDY OF ERRORS. 


sr s*s;-. s fr* r r - 

though the medium of some e^y tranTation ° f ^ whcther ***** or 

■jj* * "“s If “1-1® .di«™ »..d !<ln,.,u'2 ‘ 

£XS?£ tZSli" 'tK »-*S& SSTw. W[.r.er], 
In the first place, we have almost decisive proof thatTh^ St ‘°l’ S { aga ‘ USt 4| S P le sumption. 

a year before Wamer’s Menaechmi appeared P s ince in the fS" P ay 1 P “o, 1C,y P erformed 
4to, 1688) is the following entry : -“ A^er ’si ch snort, „ P Grayomm of lo94 (published in 
Menechmus) was played by the players • so tl,„r P u,’ a of Errors (like to Plautus his 

nothing but confusion and e^^ where’unnn g T be S U " and continued ‘he end, in 

(P. 22.) Again, it is reasTnaSe t eZT if shnkZ tbe Ni S'“ * W” 

the groundwork of his play that somp^ninnitl kespcaie had adopted tamer’s version for 

some parallelism in the ideas and turn* nF 1 ln t | ie °/ the characters, or at least 

none has been detected. Another circumstance^dveree t°n ^ GV1 I lent . ln tlie two works J but 
the brothers Antipholus in ShakesneareWnm^ v 1 ^eeyens conjecture, is the fact that 

scenes, as Antipholus E rotes or *Erroth and r \ es f ecil ? e ty Anguished, in the opening 
enaticim and surreptus), appellatives which are not 'fn ° !? ? er 3l tu8 (corruptions, perhaps, of 
facts are not of much weio-ht hut too- tl , 1 . und , m ^ nrner. Taken singly, these 

dramatist cither went at once'to Plautuf fo,°s’o much oTC/hl^A Pr ° Ve tbat the J ’° uthful 
or took them from some other source than the 1“ fab {® and characters as are borrowed, 

probable and popular hypothesis. Without assenting toTh ° • ■ anie J' ^ be ' atter * s t * le more 
deny to Shakespeare any acquaintance with Greek mid T a . 0p ‘! llon of those Commentators who 
Wed, which were better and “VeM cuhLfT * should be remem- 

safcly suppose that, _e„ grossed “shi. belln, n” h ', 3 d ^ than iu °“»), we may 

>n the theatre, and’a dramatic^writer wheneyer 1 “had mot d'’ 6 ^ “ M actor « a ^reholdei 
derivation of his story, he preferred that which v-* , on ® source at command for the 

That it was his practice where the subieet of hG nfr 6 T r le “ St trouble apprehend. 

existing translations, ra her tl an appt to the IfraL'th t f, ° m ‘ be ancien,s > “> resort to 
paring Coriolanus, Julius Cmsar, Cony and Cfrop tra 7’ ” indeed ' b >’ «»- 

Plutarch extant in his time. Thequcstioif then a.d,«d-d ’ "' lth tbe translation of 

besides that by Warner, exist before the “comedv of ^ an }, En S llsh version of the Menoechmi, 

* 7ZZ£$rcl£°£& £ f t :l ■«... ■» —a 

misprinted, « A Historic of Fermr shewed before |S1 M • ,• car f'? Bnoss of ‘be scribe, is 
night, enacted by the Lord Chamberlayne’s semuntes,” ? " J '“ dcsor on Twclfdaie at 


* if n J > ifr tU8 ’ L he8e P ersoua ges are designated, 

Alcnach/nU4 Surreptus. 5 9 

Menachmus Sosicles. 

t See Cunning,jam'i Extract, f,„ m , he Xccoun,, „f the „ evcl!i p . 
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ACT I.] 

Was wrought by nature,* not by vile offence, 

I'll utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 

In Syracusa was I born ; and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me, 

And by me too, 1 ’ had not our hap been bad. 

With her I liv’d in joy ; our wealth increas’d, 

By prosperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamnum, till my factor's death, 

And the great care of goods at random left, c 
Drew me from kind embraccmcnts of my spouse : 
From whom my absence was not six months old, 
Before herself (almost at fainting under 
The pleasing punishment that women bear) 


a Was wrouoht by nature.—1 Mr. Collier's corrector substitutes 
fortune for nature , a change which is unnecessary. The sense of 
the original is clear enough :— 44 My death *as not a punishment 
for criminality, but brought about by the impulses of nature, 
which led me to Ephesus in search of iny son.” 

b And by me too,—J The word too was added by the editor 
of the second folio. It was, no doubt, omitted by error in the 
first. 

c And the great care of goods at random left, —] In the original 


[SCENE X. 

Had made provision for her following me; 

And soon and safe arrived where I was. 

There had she not been long, but she became 
A joyful mother of two goodly sons ; 

And, which was strange, the one so like the other, 
As could not be distinguish’d but by names. 

That very hour, and in the self same inn, 

A poor d mean woman was delivered 
Of such a burden—male twins, both alike. 

Those,—for their parents were exceeding poor,— 
I bought, and brought up to attend my sons. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 
Made daily motions for our home return. 


we have, 14 And he," tee. The emendation, which is easy and 
happy, we owe to Malone. 

d A poor mean woman— ] Poor is an addition from the folio, 
1C32. It is questionable, however, whether this is the right 
word ; for, as Malone observes, immediately below we have:— 

44 — for their parents were exceeding poor/' 

Perhaps, instead of A mean woman , the line should read, 
44 A moaning woman/’ i. e . a woman in labour. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 






ACT 1.1 


Unwilling I agreed—alas ! too soon we came 
aboard : 

A league from Epidnmnum had we sail’d, 

Before the always-wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic instance of our harm • 

But longer did we not retain much hope; 

For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Bid but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; 

Which, though myself would gladly have’ embrac’d, 
Yet the incessant weepings of my wife, 

Weeping before for what she saw must come, 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 

That mourn’d for fashion, ignorant what to fear, 
Fore d me to seek delays for them and me. 

And tins it was—for other means was none: 

I he sailors sought for safety by our boat, 

And left the ship, then sinking-ripe, to us. 

My wife, more careful for the latter-born, 

Had fasten’d him unto a small spare mast, 
ouch as seafaring men provide for storms • 

m w tT i° f , the ° ther twins was bound, 

Whdst I had been like heedful of the other. 

The children thus dispos’d, my wife and I, 

lxmg our eyes on whom our care was fix'd, 

Fasten d ourselves at either end the mast • 

wi tm § ! traig l lt ’ 0bedient t0 the stream, 

t0 ' vards Corinth > - we thought. 

DiJipivJ f 16 Sun ’ gazmg u P° n the carth > 

JJi»pere d those vapours that offended us; 

AH by the benefit of his wished light, 

The seas wax'd ealm, and we discovered 
Two sh'ps from far, making amain to us,_ 

Of CorinUi that, of Epidaurus this: 

But ere they came-0, let me say no more! 

. A - . a 1 A 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


[SCENE I. 


p •> --it-i me say 1 

Gather the sequel by that went before. 

Duke. Hay, forward, old man, do not break 
off so; 

tty , th ° Ugh not P ardon thee. 

Worth,dv ?e’,W It g ° dS d ° nC S °’ 1 had not n <>w 

ortiiijy term d them merciless to us ! 

We 1 * wpr the ShipS C ^ d meet h J twice five leagues 
We were encounter’d by a mighty rock; ® ’ 

Witch, being violently borne upon/ ’ 

Our helpful j,i p was Iit(ed j P h . d . 

So that, m this unjust divorce of us, ’ 

wTZ ab , tt i 1 t t0 b «th of us alike, 

What to delight in, what to sorrow for. 

W th^r-r \ seemin g as burdened 

w ®'gbt, but not with lesser woe, 

Carr,ed with more speed before the wind; 

(*) First folio, borne up. 

ter f ° u ? si r ibstituted m w 

editors. Those who adnnt .h» • d most of the subsequent 
hkc," interpret it to me™*/!/. ongmal reading, "to hit case was 
ra ‘her mean « ’ hh ea f. e vag 30 likg - Rut does it not 

shortly after,—*“ Am ?*V 5 USe of 80 we mcet 

Am i $o round with you, « you with 

To teek Wyhope by beneficial help:} The folio, 1623, has help. | 


And m our sight, they three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought 
At length another ship had seiz’d on us ; 

And, knowing whom it was their Imp to’save, 
Gave healthful welcome to their shipwreck’d guests • 
And would have reft the fishers of their prey, 

Had not their bark been very slow of sail: 

And therefore homeward did they bend their course. 
1 bus have you heard me sever’d from my bliss ; 

I hat by misfortunes was my life prolong’d, 
lo tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

Duke. And, for the sake of them thou sor- 
rowest for, 

Bo me the favour to dilate at full, 

A\ hat hath befall'n of them and thee* till now. 

A My J0Un ? e5t b °J- »"<> jet my eldest care, 

At eighteen years became inquisitive 

After his brother; and importun’d me 

That his attendant (so * his case was like, 

Reft of Ins brother, but retain’d his name) 

Might hear him company in the quest of him ; 

M horn, whilst I labour’d of a love to see, 

I hazarded the loss of whom I lov’d. 

1 ive summers have I spent in farthest Greece, 

Booming clean through the bounds of Asia 

And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus’; 

Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought 

Or that or any place that harbours men. 

But here must end the story of my life • 

And happy were I in my timely death, ’ 

Oonld all my travels warrant me they live. 

Duke. Hapless Pigeon, whom the fates have 
mark a 

To bear the extremity of dire mishap 1 
A ow, trust me, were it not against our laws 
Agamst my crown, my oath, my dignity, ’ 

Mv soufsho T,i W ° Uld no ^^ a »m.l, 

My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 

And nlT! 1 ‘ T alt ad J ud 8' ed to the death, 

And passed sentence may not be recall’d 
But to our honour's great disparagement; 

Yet will I favour thee in whai I can : 

Therefore merchant, I’ll limit thee this day 
To seek thy hope by beneficial help:» ‘ 

Tiy all the friends thou hast hi Ephesus; 

Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, 

Gaolii™, V K 0 ’ ‘ le " thou art <loom ’<i to die ■_ 
Gaoler, take him to thy custody 

Gaol. j t ... 

JEqe. Hopeless and helpless doth ^ 

But to procrastinat e his livcles s end. [Exett. 

* First folio, they. 

read ’ '' To seck 

.. T . geek “ T “ *“ k tl,y he 'P by beneficial meant » 

conjecture: bu^as ig^VSe U t gRested ; and is a plausible 
»n Aopdcss help. les s , g and /,' r 5 r ^ eat ‘be Duke’s words 
holp, was what the poet wrote ’ 1 have 1,0 doub ‘ hope, or 
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SCENE II.—-4 Public Place. 

Enter Antiphoi.us a and Dromio of Syracuse, 

and a Merchant. 

Mer. Therefore, give out you are of Epidamnum, 
Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. 

This very day a Syracusian merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here; 

And, not being able to buy out his life, 

According to the statute of the town, 

Dies ere the weary sun set in the west. 

There is your money that I had to keep. 

Ant. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host, 
And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
"Within this hour it will be dinner-time ; 

Till that, I’ll view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 

And then return, and sleep within mine inn; 

For with long travel I am stiff and weary. 

Get thee away. 

Duo. S. Many a man would take you at your 
word, 

And go indeed, having so good a mean. 

[Exit Dno. S. 


» Astipholus— ] The folio, 1C23, hai, “Enter AntlpholU 
Erotes, a Marchant, and Dromio." 

A trusty villain,—] A faithful bondman, or slave. Bv these 
appellations each Antipholus, throughout this Comedy, denomi¬ 
nates the Dromio attached to him. So in our author's " Rape of 
Lucrecc," where a Roman slave is mentioned :— 

14 The homely villain curt'sies to her low."—M alome. 
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Ant. S. A trusty villain, b sir; that very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 

What, will you walk with me about the town, 

And then go to my inn, and dine with me? 

Mer. I am invited, sir, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit; 

I crave your pardon. Soon, at five o’clock,® 
Please you, I’ll meet with you upon the mart, 

And afterward consort* 1 you till bed-time : 

My present business calls me from you now. 

Ant. S. Farewell till then; I will go lose myself, 
And wander up and down to view the city. 

Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own content. 

[Exit Merchant. 
Ant. S. lie that commends me to mine own 
content, 

Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 

I to the world am like a drop of water, 

That in the ocean seeks another drop ; 

Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 

Unseen inquisitive ! ® confounds himself: 

So I, to find a mother and a brother, 

In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 


« Soon, at Jive o'clock,— ] That is, about five o'clock. 
d And afterward consort you —] Malone proposed to read, 
11 consort with you; ,f but the original is probably right— consort 
you meaning companion you. accompany you. 

• Unseen inquisitive!) This is invariably printed, 44 Unseen, 
Inquisitive," &c. ; but inquisitive, I believe, is used her© for 
inquisitor. 







Enter Droitio oj Ephesus. 

Here comes the almanack of my true date.*— 

What now? how chance thou art return’d so soon? 

E0 ' K Return’d so soon ! rather approach’d 
too late. 1 r 

The Mr*- th ? pig fal,s from lhe s P ; t; 
clock hath strucken twelve upon the bell • 

My mistress made it one upon my cheek : ’ 

She ,s so hot, because the meat is cold; 

e meat is cold, because you come not home • 
You come not home, because you have no stomach • 
You have no stomach, having broke your fast 
But we, hat know what ’tis to fast and pray ' 

Are penitent k for your default to-day. P 

AfiT ' S i ®‘°P “your wind, sir: tell me this, 

^To h rF Wt 11,6 m ° ne y thnt 1 g“ve you? 

last, S1IpeDCe ’ " ,at 1 had o’ Wednesday 

To pay the saddler lor my mistress’ crupper,— 
Dromio, becau8e C theyCr r e bn!hh date ^ , He thus denominates 

fc2K“ * J r w 

! ' <r ‘ ,e “ lten « -> Th « h. Ptn^ce. 

For the mill .rZ 1 be post ^deed, 

Wl11 ,core y°nr fault upon my pate.] 


The saddler had it, sir; I kept it not. 

Toll mp ] ?“?, “ 0t in a , sp0rtive humour no *: 
ell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 

W e being strangers here, how dar’st thou trust 
bo great a charge from thine own custody 0 

dLll? J ° U ’ jCSt> Sir ’ aS * 0 “ sit 

I from my mistress come to you in post : 

Ji I return, I shall he post 0 indeed, 

For she will score* your fault upon my pate. 
Methinks your maw, like mine, should P be your 

And strike you home without a messenger 

S°T Dr ° mi0 ’ C ° me ’ these j«f are 

out of season ; J 

Reserve them till a merrier hour than this. 

Ml ' ere 1S th e gold I gave in charge to thee? 

’'Vi*'*'"'- ’- £»« ■" 


C) First mo,,coure. (t) First folio .cook,. 

dealin™ e byThaV* niark? P o[ S notfh - reckonin K of their petty 

aft j e KKi the manner of our modern HnnVf ° n a p08t of ‘heir shop 

?‘ M ThA lln t a , lll,8ion in "Henry lVth ' ,fa i C »Srt *" e have th e sanfti 

'Though 1 could 'scape shot ili \ art L Act V. Sc. 3-J. 
here; here’s no tearing but uponthepaU?’"*™' 1 fear the s ^ ot 
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ACT I.] 

And tell me how thou hast dispos’d thy charge. 
Duo. E. My charge was but to fetch you from 

the mart, 

Home to your house, the Phoenix, sir, to diunci ; 
My mistress and her sister stay for you. 

Ant. S. Now, as I am a Christian, answer me, 
In what safe place you have bestow d A my money ; 
Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours, 

That stands on tricks when I am undispos'd: 
Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me . 
Dho. E. I have some marks of yours upon my 
pate; 

Some of my mistress’ marks upon my shoulders ; 
But not a thousand marks between you both. 

If I should pay your worship those again, 
Perchance you will not bear them patiently. 

Ant. S. Thy mistress’ marks? What mistress, 
slave, hast thou ? 

Dno. E. Your worship’s wife, my mistress, at 
the Phoenix ; 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


[scene II. 


* Bestow'd my money :\ That is, stowed, secreted. 

U She that doth fast, &C. 

And pra>8 that you will. &c.) 

The quibble here, on fast and pray, must be understood, or the 


She that doth fast till you come home to dinner, b 
And prays that you will hie you home to dinner. 
Ant. S. What! wilt thou flout me thus unto 
my face, 

Being forbid ? There, take you that, sir knave. 
Pro. E. What mean you, sir? for God’s sake, 
hold your hands; 

Nay, an you will not, sir, I 11 take my heels. 

r Exit Dito. E. 

Ant. S. Upon my life, by some device or other, 
The villain is o’erraught of all my money. 

They say this town is full of cozenage ; l 1 ) 

As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working sorcerers, that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body, 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many such like liberties c of sin: 

If it prove so, I will be gone the sooner. 

I’ll to the Centaur, to go seek this slave ; 

I greatly fear my money is not safe. 


>nly point in the passage is lost. 

c Liberties of sin :] Hanmer recommended libertines of sin . and 
this is the reading countenanced by Mr. Collier s old corrector of 
the Perkins’ folio. 






ACT II. 


SCElsTE I .—A Public Place. 


Enter Adriana and Lucian a/ 

Adr. Neither my husband nor the slave re¬ 
turn’d, 

That in such haste I sent to seek his master! 
oure, Luciana, it is two o’clock. 

A PerhQ P s some merchant hath invited him, 

Got l -T th( l mart , he ’ s somGW here gone to dinner, 
sister, let us dine, and never fret: 

A man is master of his liberty; 

Thev’l? their master \ and > w hen they see time, 

A ht» C T G 1 If S0 ’ be P atient > sister. 

Adr. Why should their liberty than ours be 
more? 


16».ha.>'Enter Adriana, 

b He taka it ! ill l tkV « ’ . W )‘£ L ? c,ana her Sister.- 

latt « word, which seems caUedlhr J* a ® instead of ill. The 
the folio of 1632. 018 callcd for b > the rhyme, was supplied in 

that we ihoJld read haeh’d ® UgR / ?s . t * d to Steevens by a lady, 
« reaa leash d, i. e. coupled like a headstrong hound; 


Luc. Because their business still lies out o’ door. 

Adr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes it il].* 

Luc. O, know, he is the bridle of jour will. 

Adr. There’s none but asses will be bridled so. 

•Luc. \\ hy, headstrong liberty is lash’d c with 
woe. 

There s nothing situate under heaven’s eye 
But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, in sky; 

4 he beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls, 

Are their males’ subjects, and at their controls. 
Alen more divine, the masters of all these 
Lords of the wide world and wild wat’ry sels, 
Indued with intellectual sense and souls, 

Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls 


sportsman leashes 1,1 s do^the female^cJ h^i gUn8 ’ the 
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[scene I. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


ACT II.) 

Are masters to their females, ami their lords ; 

Then let your will attend on their accords. 

Aph. This servitude makes you to keep unwed. 
Luc. Not this, but troubles of the marriage-bed. 
Apr. But, were you wedded, you would bear 
some sway. 

Luc. Ere I learn love, I'll practise to obey. 
Apr. How if your husband stait some other¬ 
where ? * 

Luc. Till he come home again, I would forbear. 
Apr. Patience unmov’d ! no marvel though she 
pause; 

They can be meek that have no other cause. 

A wretched soul, bruis d with adversity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 

But, were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 
As much or more we should ourselves complain: 
So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee, 
With urging helpless b patience would relieve me; 
But, if thou live to see like right bereft, 

This fool-begg'd c patience in thee will be left. 

Luc. Well, I will many one day, but to try. 
Here comes your man—now is your husband nigh. 


Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

Adr. Say, is your tardy master now at hand? 

Dro. E. "Nay, he’s at two hands with me, and 
that my two ears can witness. 

Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him ? Know’st 
thou his mind? 

Dro. E. Ay, ay; he told his mind upon mine 
car. 

Beshrew his hand, I scarce could understand it. 

Luc. Spake he so doubtfully, thou couldst not 
feel his meaning? 

Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too 
well feel his blows; and withal so doubtfully that 
I could scarce understand them. 

Adr. But say, I pr’ythcc, is he coming home? 
It seems he hath great care to please his wife. 

Dro. E. Why, mistress, sure my master is 
horn-mad. 


A Start some otherwhere?—] Johnson thought Shakespeare 
wrote:— 

44 — start some other hare ? 99 

But otherwhere occurs three or four times in these Plays; and 
Adriana uses it again in the present Scene :— 

44 — his eye doth homage otherwhere." 

It signifies other place. The sense of the passage is, 1low, if your 
husband goes roaming after some other woman l as is shown by the 
rejoinder of Luciana:— 

41 Till he come home again , I would forbear. M 

The word is now quite obsolete; but our elsewhere has much the 
same meaning. 

h Helpless patience —] Helpless patience is patience which 
Imparts no help. Thus, in the poem of 11 Venus and Adonis : M — 

11 As those poor birds that helpless berries saw.” 

c This fool-begg’d patience —] Johnson suggested that the 
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Adr. Horn-mad, thou villain? 

Dro. E. I mean not, cuckold-mad; 

But sure he is stark mad. 

> When I desir’d him to come home to dinner, 

He ask’d me for a thousand* marks in gold: 

’Tis dinner time, quoth I.— My gold, quoth he: 

Your meat doth burn, quoth I.— My gold, quoth 

he: 

Will you come home 1 * quoth I.— My gold, quoth 
he: 

Where is the thousand marks I gave thee, vil¬ 
lain 1 

The pig, quoth I, is burn*(l.—My gold, quoth he : 

My mistress, sir, quoth I.— Hang up thy mistress ; 

I know not thy mistress : out on thy mistress ! 

Luc. Quoth who? 

Dro. E. Quoth my master: 

I know, quoth he, no house, no wife, no mistress. 

So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 

I thank him, I bare home upon my shoulders; 

For, in conclusion, lie did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou slave, and fetch 
him home. 

Dro. E. Go back again, and be new beaten 
home ? 

For God’s sake, send some other messenger. 

Adr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate 
across. 

Dro. E. And he will bless that cross with 
other beating. 

Between you, I shall have a holy head. 

Adr. Hence, prating peasant; fetch thy master 
home. 

Dro. E. Am I so round 0 with you, as you 
with me, 

That, like a football, you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither: 

If I last in this service, you must case me in 
leather/ [Exit. 

Luc. Fie!—how impatience low’rcth in your 
face! 

Adr. His company must do his minions grace, 

Whilst I at home starve for a merry look. 

Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 


(•) First folio, a hundred. 

allusion was to the custom of begging an idiot to get the charge 
of his fortune. May not begg'd be a misprint for bagg'd % \w 
reference to the bag which the fool usually carried ? Or for badg'd t 
41 This patience with the fooTs badge &c. (Sec Douce's Disser¬ 
tation on the Clowns and Fools of Shakespeare.) 

Will you come home?) The word home , not in the original, 
was supplied by Capcll. 

e Am I so round with you ,—) Dromio plays on the word round , 
applying it in the ordinary sense of spherical, like a football , to 
himself, and in tlie meaning of plain spoken to his mistress’ lan¬ 
guage. Thus in 41 Twelfth Night,” Act II. Sc. 3:— 

44 Sir Toby, I must be round with you." 

So also, in 41 Henry V. M Act IV. Sc. I:— 

44 Your reproof is something too round.* 9 

f You must case me in leather.) Footballs, generally bladders, 
arc covered with leather. 



ACT IL] COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

From mypoor cheek ? then he hath wasted it. By comm,t 
Are my discourses dull ?—barren my wit ? I could n, 

If voluble and sharp discourse he mail’d, I scut i?® 4 

Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard. 

Do their gay vestments his affections bait ? 

That’s not my fault—he’s master of my state 
What rums are in me that can be found, * , 

By him not ruin’d ? Then is he the ground ' How no "’> s 
Of my defeatures.* My decayed fair b As you love 

A sunny look of his would soon repair ; You know r 

But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, Your mistix 

And feeds from home; poor I an, but his stale c % house \v 
Luc. Self-harming jealousy ! — Fi e beat it That tlu,s s< 
hence! ’ ‘ Dno. S. 

Adk. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs si, 

dispense. ° Ant. S. 

I know his eye doth homage otherwhere • he 

Or else, what lets it but he would be here 9 Bro. S. 1 

Sister you know he promis'd me a chain j' „ he 

ould that alone, alone he would detain d Home to the 

j o he J vo, ;hl keep fair quarter with his bed » Ant. s - ^ 

i see the jewel best enamelled * re< 

st 'nf beaUtri mid ’ tl,ou « h goW ’bides £ nd f ?! d ;*‘« 
st,J1 ror which, I 

Ihat others touch, yet often-touching will Bro. S. I 

ft F d: "" d "° nmn *bnt hath a name vei 

But falsehood and corruption doth it shame ’ Wh »‘ '"cans i 

Since that my heauty cannot please his eye Aar. S. 

I 11 weep what ’s left away, and weeping dfo the 

■Luc. How many fond fools serve mad jealousy! Tllink ’ st thou 

[.Exeunt. ~ c , th ® 


’ JbiutUKS. r 

[scene II. 

By computation, and mine host’s report, 

J could not speak with Dromio since at first 
1 sent him from the mart. See, here he comes. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 


SCENE II .—The same. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse.* 

Ant. a The gold j gavc t0 Dromio u m 

ftwander-d ford, <U ' r ’ ** hecdfuI sla ™ 

anaei d forth in care to seek me out. 

First folio, Antipholis Errotis. 

rnCet Wil / the same^xpressiJnlb Act ‘v. Sc^’of'ft"??"'- We 

“ Have C \vrit*ten 8tran C * farmed hlnd^'’ 

b j en stran B e defeatures in my face ” 

has «*.° ur *«hor 

Demetrius loves your fair " 

AWn - h " W 1 Labour’. Loa,’’Ac 
C p “Oh, heresy in fair," &c. 

A ‘ ■" "C ZSZttT'K s.'i1*» 2% SLTM 
p oor I am stale, a garment out of fashion. 


' As > von <> l'n S ' r ; l IS y0UI ' m0rr >' ,1Um0Ur aItar ’<l ? 
As you love strokes, so jest with me again. 

v““ kn0 '! ”° Ccntaur ? ~ Y «« receiv’d no gold ?_ 
ou mistress sent to have me home to dinner 9 — 

[ '™ !lt 1 , the Bhoenix ? West thou ma( , 

it Th 5 so madly thou didst answer me ? 

no. S. \\ hut answer, sir ? When spake I 
rg such a word ? * 

A.VT. S Even now, even here,-not half an 
hour since. 

Dn0 ' S 'he I nel d n0 ‘ SC ° J ° U Si " Ce you sont me 

Home to the Centaur with the gold you gave me. 

‘ ^receipt',"’ S ‘ dc ' ly tho S° Id ’s 

s £ nd to ! d ’ st ' ne of a mistress and a dinner • 

bio't’ h ° Pe ’ FT' f ° h ’ St 1 d is leas’d. 
Dno. S. Imn glad to 6ee you ^ me , Ty 

What means this jest? I pray yen, master, tell me 

thefo’ethf th0UjCe ’' and fl -‘-eTn 

' TI,mk ’ St ‘that! jCSt ? HoW > tnke ‘hou that, and 

u DR0 - ** £?££ 

Ant"’S‘b rga!n F ™’ « ive !t me ? 

-&L: 

d Would that alone, al one ], e would detain IT, 

^ . ” "’OU.d ,h.l alone . Z ‘’H 6 ™' ha ' - 

C or r "rt Cei '^.b=p1 , nw'p„ r ;nmc : S r 0,ld folio ’ B °<l' »l're»rto be 
«<• being the'e«r'„"'^ a '° ne ’ a ' 0ne **• "'““'<1 delain.” 

» ” ®°" ; 1 ■” <he old cop, t | lls passage run, thus 

Thi, <»#K the ,?0,d hides still 

jr**/* fhianTno wR b 

The di “' ““ 1 => 

Steevcns • hut i * ^ formed by* PnnA \\ r u 
meaning m all aatiafied .hat i. expr'eS, To 
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COMEDY OF ERRORS. [scene it. 

Ant. S. Why, but there’s many a man hath 
more hair than wit. 

Dro. S. Not a man of those but he hath the 


ACT II.] 

Duo. S. Sconce, call you it? So you would 
leave battering, I had rather have it a head : an 
you use these blows long, I must get a sconce for 
my head, and insconce it too ; or else I shall seek 
my wit in my shoulders. But, I pray, sir, why 
am I beaten ? 

Ant. S. Post thou not know ? 

Pro. S. Nothing, sir, but that I am beaten. 

Ant. S. Shall 1 tell you why ? 

Pro. S. Ay, sir, and wherefore ; for, they say, 

every why hath a wherefore. 

Ant. S. Why, first,—for flouting me; and then, 

—wherefore, 

For urging it the second time to me. 

Pro. S. Was there ever any man thus beaten 
out of season ? 

When, in the why and the wherefore, is neither 
rhyme nor reason ? 

Well, sir, I thank you. 

Ant. S. Thank me, sir ! for what ? 

Pro. S. Marry, sir, for this something, that you 
gave me for nothing. 

Ant. S. I ’ll make you amends next, to give 
you nothing for something. But say, sir, is it 
dinner-time ? 

Pro. S. No, sir; I think the meat wants that 
I have. 

Ant. S. In good time, sir, what’s that? 

Pro. S. Basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, then ’twill be dr)’. 

Pro. S. If it be, sir, I pray you eat none of it. 

Ant. S. Your reason ? 

Pro. S. Lest it make you choleric, and pur¬ 
chase me another dry basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time: 
there’s a time for all things. 

Pro. S. I durst have denied that, before you 
were so choleric. 

Ant. S. By what rule, 6ir ? 

Pro. S. Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the 
plain bald pate of father Time himself. 

Ant. S. Let’s hear it. 

Pro. S. There’s no time for a man to recover 
his hair that grows bald by nature. 

Ant. S. May he not do it by fine and re¬ 
covery ? 

Pro. S. Yes, to pay a fine for a periwig, and 
recover the lost hair of another man. 

Ant. S. Why is Time such a niggard of hair, 
being, as it is, so plentiful an excrement ? 

Pro. S. Because it is a blessing that he bestows 
on beasts; and what he hath scanted men * in 
hair he hath given them in wit. 


(*) First folio, them. 

* In a kind of Jollity.] This has been passed by all the 
editors without comment; but is not jollity, of old, spelt jollltle, 
a misprint for pollicie l There is a kind of policy in a man’s losing 
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wit to lose his hair. 

Ant. S. Why, thou didst conclude hairy men 

plain dealers without wit. 

Pro. S. The plainer denier, the sooner lost: 
yet he loscth it in a kind of jollity.' 

Ant. S. For what reason ? 

Pro. S. For two ; and sound ones too. 

Ant. S. Nay, not sound, I pray you. 

Pro. S. Sure ones, then. 

Ant. S. Nay, not sure in a thing falsing. 

Pro. S. Certain ones, then. 

Ant. S. Name them. 

Pro. S. The one, to save the money that he 
spends in tyring ; b the other, that, at dinner, they 

should not drop in his porridge. 

Ant. S. You would all this time have proved, 

there is no time for all things. 

Pro. S. Marry, and did, sir ; namely, c no time 

to recover hair lost by nature. 

Ant. S. But your reason was not substantial, 

why there is no time to recover. 

Pro. S. Thus I mend it:—Time himself is 
bald, and, therefore, to the world’s end, will have 
bald followers. 

Ant. S. I knew’twould be a bold conclusion: 
but, soft! who wafts us yonder ? 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange and 
frown; 

Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspects : 

I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 

The time was once, when thou, unurg'd, wouldst 
vow 

That never words were music to thine ear, 

That never object pleasing in thine eye, 

That never touch well-welcome to thy hand, 

That never meat sweet-savour’d in thy taste, 
Unless I spake, or look’d, or touch’d, or carv’d to 
thee. 

How comes it now, my husband, oh, how 
comes it, 

That thou art then estranged trom thyself? 
Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 

That, undividable, incorporate, 

Am better than thy dear self’s better part. 

Ah ! do not tear away thyself from mo ; 

For know, my love, as easy mayst thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulf, 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 


his hair to save his money, and to prevent an uncleanly addition 
to his porridge ; but where is the jollity t 
b In tyring j] A correction of Pope’s. The old copy read* in 
try I no. 

c Namely, no time—] The folio, 1623, haa " namely, in no time. 



ACT II.] 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Without addition or diminishing, 

As take from me thyself, and not me too. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Shouldst thou hut hear I were licentious ! 

And that this body, consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate ! 

Wouldst thou not spit at me, and spurn at me, 
And hurl the name of husband in my face, 

And tear the stain d skin off my harlot-brow, a 
And from my false hand cut the wedding-rino-, 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow? 0> 

I know thou canst, and therefore see thou do it. 

I am possess’d with an adulterate blot; 

My blood is mingled with the grime b of lust: 
For, if we two be one, and thou play false, 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

appe^from^th^s^nd^'lfer^as^eTfii^ou^auUw'th^t £ 

tice of branding criminals on the forehead was £tended^ 

- Ha°ml 2F2S 'ATT- ° irenderS aS3inst ch astity d Thusin 

P „ M '-7—! brands the harlot 

SSltSltSK.S' cha,, ‘- —*»- 

Again, in the same Play, Act III. Sc. 4 


[scene II. 


( Being strumpeted by thy contagion. 

-Iveep, then, fair league and truce with thy 
true bed ; J 

I live dis-stain d, f thou undishonoured. 

Ant. S. Plead you to me, fair dame ? I know 
you not : 

In Ephesus I am but two hours old, 

As strange unto your town as to your talk • 

\\ ho every word by all my wit being scann’d, 

U ant wit in all, one word to understand. 

-Luc. Fie, brother! bow the world is chano-'d 
with you : 0 

Wlien "' e je you wont to use my sister thus ? 

* sent f °r you, by Dromio, home to dinner. 

Ant. S. By Dromio ? 

Duo. S. By me ? 

(*) First folio, wants . 

44 --takes off the rose 

SSKiiS? an innocent l0,e ’ 

■■ crS*nw«T!ffwar"b“ m Th l fo,io ’ l623 ’ ’>*> 

remarks :—•* Both the integrity of the mlZnh™ 6 *5* ® men dation, 
show that we should read ‘^riLofhmin* "'°. rd btnt 
ported by aline in Hall’s - Satires,” Book IV S I ; I! ng ‘ S SUp ‘ 

“ Besmeared all with loathsome smoake of lust." 

r I),s - Sta,n 'd.-1 Probably a misprint for unstain’d. 






A dr. By thee ; and this thou didst return 1 
from him,— ! 

That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows, 

Denied my house for his,—me for his wife. 

Ant. S. Did you converse, sir, with this gen¬ 
tlewoman ? 

What is the course and drift of your compact? I 
Dro. S. I, sir ? I never saw her till this time. 
Ant. S. Villain, thou liest ! for even her 
very words 

Didst thou deliver to me on the mart. 

Dro. S. I never spake with her in all my life. 
Ant. S. How can she thus, then, call us by 
our names, 

Unless it be by inspiration ? 

Ann. How ill agrees it with your gravity, 

To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave, 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood ! 

Be it my wrong,—you arc from me exempt, 11 
But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 
Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine; 


Thou art an elm, my husband !—I, a vine ! b — 
Whose weakness, married to thy stronger * state, 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate. 

If aught possess thee from me, it is dross,— 
Usurping ivv, brier, or idle moss; 

Who. all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap, and live on thy confusion. 

Ant. S. To me she speaks, she moves me 
for her theme! 

What, was I married to her in my dream ? 

Or, sleep I now, and think I hear all this ? 

What error drives our eyes and ears amiss ? 

Until I know this sure uncertainty, 

I ’ll entertain the offer’d + fallacy. 

Luc. Dromio, go bid the servants spread for 
dinner. 

Dro. S. Oh, for my beads ! c I cross me for a 
sinner. 

j This is the fairy land !— O, spite of spites ! — 

We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish d sprites! 

If we obey them not, this will ensue,— 


1 

ft You are from me exempt,— ] Johnson interprets exempt, sepa- 
rated, parted. The tense appears to be, 44 I am wronged sufficiently 
in your separation from me ; do not add to that another wrong, 
contempt/* 

b Thou art an elm, my husband !—/, a vine!—) So in Catullus: — 

44 Lenta, qui, velut a<*itas 
Vitis implicat arbores, 

Implicabitur in tuum 
Complcxum." 

And in Milton, 44 Paradise Lost/’ Book V. 1.215:— 
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(•) First folio, stranger. (t) First folio, free'd. 

41 -they led the vine 

To wed her elm ; she, spous’d, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. 

c Oh, for my beads!) See 44 Two Gentlemen of Verona/' p. 3, 
note (c). 

d And elvish sprites /] The old copy omits elvish; but the folio 
1G32, has elves, which Rowe changed to elvish. 



ACT II.] 

They ’ll suck our breath, or piuch us black aud 
blue. 

Luc. Why prat’st thou to thyself, aud answer’st 
not ? 

Drornio, thou drone,*—thou snail,—thou slue 
—thou sot! ° ’ 

Duo. S. I am transformed, master, am not I? + 

c lr ink thou art in mind 5 and so am I. 
Duo. S. Nay, master, both in mind and in my 
shape. 

Ant. S. Thou hast thine own form. 

T>rr Tf ^ 0 ’ I am an a pC. 

Luc. If thou art chang’d to aught, His to 

an ass. 

Dbo. S. ’Tis true; she rides me, and I long 
tor grass. ° 

tS T°;r uT an r ; else h could never be, 

Ann i. Her a V VeU as she knows me. 
Adr. tome, come, no longer will I be a fool. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


(*) First folio, thou Dromio. 


(t) First folio, am I not. 


fSCENE II 

To put the finger in the eye and weep, 
lulst man and master laugh my woes to scorn.- 
Ume, sii, to dinner. Dromio, keep the gate - 
Husband, I 11 dine above with you to-dav 
And shrive R you of a thousand idle pranks— 
q 1,1 a i , lf any you for your master, 
p y he dlncs forth > and let no creature enter — 
t ome S'steri-Dromio, play the porter well! 

A he^—- 1 m Cnrth ’ ‘ n heave ". or i» 

Sleeping or waking,—mad or well advis’d » 

Known unto these, and to myself disguis’d ? 

1 H say ns they say, and persever so, 

in tins mist at all adventures go. 

Dno. S Master, shall I be porter at the gate ■> 

db. Ay; and let none enter, lest I ^Inenk 
your pate. 

Luc. Come, come, Antipkolus, we dine too late. 

[Exeunt. 

* And shrive you _ 1 That » • 

absolve you. J lhat 1S ' brin 9 you to confession, and 





ACT III. 

SCENE I .—The same. 


AwterANTrpnoLcso/EphcsuSjDROMioo/Ephesus, 
Angelo, a Goldsmith , and Balthazar, a 
Merchant. 

Ant. E. Good Signior Angelo, you must excuse 
us all;— 

My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours:— 
Say that I linger'd with you at your shop 
To sec the making of her carkanet,* 

And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 


» Carkanet,—] A carcanct, from carcan , a chain or collar, is a 
necklace. 

14 Nay, I *11 be matchless fora earkaift, 
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But here’s a villain that would face me down, 

He met me on the mart; and that I beat him, 
And charg’d him with a thousand marks in gold, 
And that I did deny my wife and house! 

Thou drunkard thou, what didst thou mean 
by this ? 

Dro. E. Say what you will, sir, hut I know 
what I know : 

That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand 
to show: 


Whose pearls and diamonds plac’d with ruby rock* 

Shall circle this fair neck to *et it forth." 

Iliitrio-maitix, 1610. 















ACT m.J 

If the skin were parchment, and the blows you 
gave were ink, 

Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 

Ant. E. I think thou art an ass. 

Dro. E. Marry, so it doth appear, 

By the wrongs I suffer and the blows I bear 

I should kick being kick’d; and, being at that pass, 

You would keep from my heels and beware of 
an ass. 

Akt. E. You are sad, Sig-nior Balthazar; pray 
God our cheer J 

May answer my good will, and your good welcome 
here. 

Bai. I hold your daiuties cheap, sir, and your 
welcome dear. 

Ant. E. 0, Signior Balthazar, either at flesh 
or fish, 

A table fu» of welcome makes scarce one dainty 

Bal. Good meat, sir, is common; that every 
churl affords. J 

Aot. E. And welcome more common; for that’s 

nothing but words. 

Bai. Small cheer and great welcome makes a 
merry feast. 

ANT E ' Ay .’ t0 8 “'ffgardly host, and more 

t, , ,, 8 P ann g guest. 

But, though my cates he mean, take them in good 
Better cheerjmay you have, but not with better 
But, soft; my door is lock’d: go bid them let 

us in# 

Dno. SMaud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, 

Duo. S. [ Within.) Mome,* malt-horse, capon 
tv., coxcomb, idiot, patch ! b P 

g hftcl fr0m thG d °° r> ° r Sit do ™ at the 

Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call’st 
m tor such store, 

en0n thX e . t0 ° many?g0 ^‘^from 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


nomon, whi^h 8 S iU^“ Ve8 thi ? word fr «ni the French 
ou.tom and rule of which is th^T lng d / ce * n mas <iuerade, the 
whatever sum one sTakes .no*.. ! trlct si ence “ to be observed 
8 poken; from hence aiJ a P°^ er covers, but not a word is tn bp 

ZT; Dou ce think. % Jave ayS ' "T* 8 our 

what soldiers patch ?” 

‘'^u PWnlnny , stMf; nou z:zti‘:- s °- 3 - 

. Wad AC ‘ ni ' SC ’ 

Merchant of Venice, Act II. Sc . 5. 


[scene I. 

Dno. E. A\ hat patch is made our porter? my 
master stays in the street. 

Eno. b. Let him walk from whence be came, 
lest he catch cold on’s feet. 

Ant. E. \\ ho talks within there ? Ho 
open the door. 

Dno. S Bight, sir; I’ll tell you when, an 
}ou II tell me wherefore. 

Axt. E. Wherefore ?—for my dinner; I have 
not din d to-day. 

Bro. S. Nor, to-day, here you must not; come 
again when you may. 

Ant. E What nil thou, that keep’st me out 
trom the house I owe? c 

Dno. S. The porter for this time, sir, and my 
name is Dromio. J 

no. E. O villain ! thou hast stolen both mine 
office and my name;— 

I ho one ne’er got me credit, the other mickle 

blame. 

If thou hadst been Dromio to-day in my place 
Thou wouldst have chang’d thy face for a name 
or thy name for an ass. 

Lvce. [ Within .] What a coil is there 1 Dromio, 
Who are those at the gate ? 

j R0 * K Let my master in, Luce. 

And zn't ii Eaith, no; he comes too late • 

And so tell your master. ’ 

Have at-*i 0 Ii0rd ' 1 must laugh— 

Zff ' 1 P10Verb : ~ SKal1 1* in my 

Luce. Have at you with another: that’s- 
When ? Can you tell ? <l 

a “ nme be C8 ”cd Luce,—Luce 
a— tho « hast answer’d him well. 

ant. E Do you hear, you minion? you’ll 

Dno^S 1 tIl0U8llt t0 have ask’d you. 

Dno i? « , , An ‘* you said, no. 

fi0 ’ E. So come help,—Well struck '—there 
was blow for blow. ' ‘ 

Ant. E. Thou baggage, let mo in. 

^ nn }’ 0H toll for wliose sake ? 


c Iowet] I own. 

"Who owes that shield? 

1 and w ho owes that ? M 

. < When, Can you fellM ”'^“ r IS,5. 

Mister** 

Ay, when? cans? tell? ” 

O :-" Ud ' d - before -n ,h is Scene, whe „ 

. , honi n' mV' M ‘ ' J °“ a " ,0U le ” ">e wherefore •• 

g WOrd - P ef haps Malone was tight. ^ here has co 
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ACT III.) 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Duo. E. Master, knock the door hard. 

Let him knock till it ache. 

Ant. E. You’ll cry for this, minion, if I heat 

the door down. . f , 

I,uce. What needs all tl.at, and a pan of stocks 

in the town ? 

Ann. [IIWuh.] Who is that at the door that 

keeps rill this noise*. # ii i 

1)1,0. S. By my troth, your town is troubled 

with unruly hoys. . . 

Ant. E. Arc you there, wife'. Y ou nngh 

have come before. 

Ann. Your wife, sir knave! Go, ge ) ou 

from the door. # .«• 

Dro. E. If you went in pain, master, this 

knave would go sore. 

Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome; 

—we would fain have either. 

Bal. In debating which was best, we shall part 

with neither. .., 

Dro. E. They stand at the door, master; hi 

them welcome hither. _ _ 

Ant. E. There is something m the wind, tin 

we cannot get in. 

Dro. E. You would say so, master, it unu 
garments were thin. 

Your cake? here, is wan., within ;-you stand he e 

in the cold ;— , 

It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so 

bought and sold. .. , , 

Ant. E. Go, fetch me something, I W break 

one the gate. 1 T ’ll 

Dro. S. Break any breaking here, and 1 

break your knave’s pate. 

Dro. E. A man may break a word with ) , 

sir, and words are but wind ; 

Ay, and break it in your face, so he break it not 

behind. . . . ^ . 

Duo. S. It seems, thou want’st breaking, out 

upon thee, hind . _ 

Dro. E. Here’s too much, out upon thee! 1 

pray thee let me in. 


(scene i. 

Dro. S. Ay, wliffh fowls have no feathers, and 

fish have no fin. 

Ant. E. Well, I’ll break in ; go, borrow me a 

Dno. e!' A ’ crow without feather ?-Mastcr, 

moan you so? ....... 

For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a 

If a crow help us in, sirrah, we’ll pluck a crow 

A.NT. E^Go'I'get thee gone ; fetch me an iron 

Bal. Have patience, sir, Oh, let it not be so : 
Herein you war against your reputation. 

And draw within the compass of suspect 
The unviolated honour of your wife. 

Owed) this,*—your long experience of lie. 

wisdom, 

rip,, sober virtue, years, and modest), 

flead on her* part, some cause to you unknown ; 

Be rul'd by me, depart m patience, 

And let us to the Tiger all to d««jcr. 

And, about evening, come yourself, alo e, 

To know the reason of this strange rcstiaint. 

If by strong hand you offer to break in, 

Now, in the stirring passage of the da), 

A vulgar comment will he made of it, 

And that supposed by the common rout 
Against your yet ungalled estimation, 

That may with foul intrusion enter in, 

And dwell upon your grave when you a,e dead : 

For slander lives upon succession , 

For ever housed, where it gets possession. 

Ant.E. You have prevail’d; I will depart in quie , 

And, in despite of mirth, mean to be merry. 

I know a wench of excellent discourse. 

Pretty and witty-wild, and, yet too ge.itlc,- 
There will we dine: this woman that 1 mean, 

My wife (but, I protest, without desert) 

Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal; 


a Once this, —1 “This expre^mn." 
to me vo singular, that [ c**m»ot I • „//, at >.nre, 

he corrupt." Sleeve..' I lie truth i*. 

and more recent editors a« 1,1 ’ \ ,i.e old writers in place 

once. or M «. the purpose in I,and, 

.. Inllw It mu.t 

"If any cvyll come tl.mjdT. yc cau toustUcr ^ perUIou ,„_ 

he imputed, oner the , gJJ., v «.l. .i. p. 170. 

Ellis’S Original Letters, U .. antimt .thc example is very 
II. re the meaning I take to be, . . Morality, " Hyckc 

strange," Ac In a , V™**' f meetwith a notable 

.. ,.„ r as soonc as they have soyd, In ««««* tua, ones 
Hy ihcyr truth© Is stopped at ojicm. 

Again, in “ Wily Beguiled.’’ (Hawkins 1 Edition.) p. 3« *•- 
•• Thus craft by cunning once shail he beguiled. 

Again, in Peek-’* ’’ David and Ikth.abc,"(D>cc’sEditio U ,)p. 11 - 
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(•) First folio, your. 


M 


• • Live, Absalom, my son, once in peace. 

In lien Jonson’s “Cynthia’s Revels,” Act IV. Sc. I 

“ I would this water would arrive once. 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher’. Hay of “The Nice \ alom. 

Act II. Sc. 1. # _ 

•• |'|i have all woman-kind struck in time for me, 

After thirteen once." 

So. also, in our author, " Timon of Athens," Act I. Sc ; 2 : 

“ Nay, an you begin to rail on society, once, 

And “ Corlolanus," Act II. Sc. 3 ., .. 

Once, if he do require our voices, wc ought not to deny htn • 

an S T/'eltoors are made against you.] To make 'j e ‘ t0 

bar the door, is on expression still used in parts of Eng 


ACT rII 0 COMEDY OF 

To her will we to dinner.—Get you home 
And fetch the chain; by this I know ’tis made: 
Bring it, I pray you, to the Porcupine; 11 
For there’s the house; that chain will I bestow 
(Be it for nothing but to spite my wife) 

Upon mine hostess there: good sir, make haste; 

Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, 

I’ll knock elsewhere, to see if they’ll disdain 

m n 


ERRORS. 


f.SCENE ri. 


me. 


AtlV • 

Ang. I 11 meet you at that place some hour 
hence. 

Ant. E. Do so; this jest shall cost me some 
ex P ense - [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II.— The same. 

Enter Lucian a* and Antipholus 0 /Syracuse. 

Luc. And may it be, that you have quite forgot 
A husband’s office ? Shall Antipholus, 

Even m the ? spring of love-thy love-springs 

Shall love, in building,f grow so ruinous? b 

It you did wed my sister for her wealth, 

Then, for her wealth’s sake, use her with more 
kindness; 

0r M f i 0U Hke e ' sewl,ere >' Jo it by stealth ; 

Muffle your false love with SO me show of 
blindness: 

Let not my sister read it in your eye; 
ite not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator • 

U An S ' Ve 1 t TT SP r!* k fail '— becon 'o disloyalty;" 
Apparel Vice hke Virtue’s harbinger; J 

Tea a chsin P, r nCe ’ • h ° U8 V’ 0ur heart ,J o tainted; 
teach sm the carnage of a holy saint; 

Be secret-false: what need, she be acquainted » 

’tS M mplC thi0f bra8S ° f his 0 '™ ? J 

AnH f l Wr ° ng , t0 truant with ^ur bed, 

And let her read it in thy looks at board 

Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed ; 

111 deeds are doubled with an evil word. 


C) F.rst folio, Juliana.'^ ^(t) First folio. tuildlngs. 

alw a yS^®;? n J n the °ld editions, for Porcupine, we have 
readf?-* l °° e ' ,n buildin S- grow to ruinous?] The first folio 
A* a rhyLVilT!? « row 80 

recommended ruinous Sace^f ‘° . Anli Pholus, Mr. Stecvens 

almost invariably adopted P It u in r “ t,,ate - and ‘his lection is 

by " T,7 iSSFJ&Zrz. 

Letf Ve f , n r° t - he ma . ns * on so long tenantless • 

11 With ’ gr ° Wlng ruinous . the building fall.” * 

observed thatch bU, ' S l0Ve *” MaIone 

y ‘ ~ k ni 

er that eats up love's tender spring." 

129 Venu> and Adonis. 


Alas, poor women ! make us but believe,* 

Being compact of credit,* that you love us; 
Though others have the arm, .show us the sleeve: 

Me in your motion turn,and you may move us. 
I lien, gentle brother, get you in again ; 

, 0 ,C’onitort my sister,—cheer her,—call her wife: 
I is holy sport to be a little vain, 

M’hen the sweet breath of flattery conquers 
strife. 

Ant. S. Sweet mistress (what your name is else 
I know not, 

Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine), 

Dess, in your knowledge and your grace, you show 
not, 

Than our earth’s wonder; more than earth, 
divine! 

Teach me, dear creature! bow to think and speak • 
.Lay open to my earthy gross conceit, 

Smother dm errors,—feeble,-shallow,—weak,— 

I he raided meaning of your words’ deceit. 
Against my soul’s pure truth, why labour you 
io make it wander in an unknown field? 

Are you a god? Mould you create me new? 
Transform me, then, and to your power I’ll 
yield. 

But if that I am I, then well I know, 

Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, 

A or to her bed no homage do I owe; 

Far more, far more to you do I decline. 

U1 |k train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 

To drown me in thy sister flood of tears; 
tmig, syren for thyself, and I will dote: 

Spread o er the silver waves thy golden hairs 

And as a bride’I’ll ,nke thee, andIhere lie 

And, in that glorious supposition, think 
He gains by death, that hath such means to die -(2) 
Let love, being hght, be drowned if she sink ! 

Ant S v you do reason so? 

A ' , ■ Not m “J> but united; * how, I do not 

know. 

A.nt ? fault . that s P" n geth from your eye. 
beTng by 2 '"® ° n 3 '° Ur beamS ’ fair ™ n ’ 


»* 


(*) First folio, not believe. 

: trs :::rr 

' Being compact of credit —l Thn* • . % 

credulity. * J That is to say, made up of 

“ If he< com P act of Jars, grows musical.” 

*• Thn 1 a- AS Yt>U L ' ke U ' ACI II- SC. 7 

Are of Imao’ -th »• lovcr ' and ‘he poet, 

A a all compact .” 

so. in Nash .„.. v - Sc -' 

JiumhipT hi! ° Wn " ature > “ wh'ollie 

Th.1S,VMfcW*., am r£Jponsib]c 

:t:r ond A'tx 

* K °‘ mad ’ H ‘ mated :1 K-M***,' 



- 

ACT in.] , ... 

Lee. Gaze where* you should, and that nv.11 

^.S^Pto^swcotloveluslooU 

Luc. AVliVedl^you me love ?- call my sister so. 
a xr S Thy sister s sister. . 

Ant. .in.) That’s my sister. 

Luc. No; 

Ant. S. Call thyself sister, sweet. foi 

Thee will I lovc, and with thee lead my life! 
Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife . 

®£T‘by'""“Oh, soft, sir 1-hold you 8t i„! 
I’ll fetch my sister, to get her 


Enter, from the home ^ Ephesus, 

LnoMio of Syracuse. 


Ant. S. Whv, how now, Dron.io ?—where ^ 

rU t:!r^y^nowme,sirymID.T.mio ? 

"ANT 1 - ■* -* 

— i'C, "s. Umin ass I am a woman’s man ; 

AnV.'*S'W hat wOman’s man? and how besides 

th) Dno ? S. Marry, sir, besides myself, I am due 
to a woman ;-one that claim, me ;-onc 

haunts me;—one that will have «»«• 

Ant S. What claim lays she to thee . 

Dno S Many, sir, such claim as you would 
U^ your home; and she would have me as a 

3U that. I being a beost she NVou d aNO 

,„c; but that she, being a very beastly c.eatu.c, 

lays claim to me. 

Ant. S. What is she? 

Dno S. A very reverent body ; ay, such a 

as a man may nut speak- ^without he say, «r- 

(«) First folio, when. 

. , a im Th. folio. 1«>.*» St " V "” 

suggested. “ I A very common and a very old 

1. if W,nut It, say. sir reverence. ) a ' / used a* an apology 

corruption of j«/rd rerrrenOtf, . , , |C . t i,„c hatli been, 

before saying anything it loathsome %Ux ff tobacco, we used 
when, if wc «Hd *pe»k of tins ‘^tbsotne » ^ ROod manncr , » 

M ZJnX oMoaocco, 

'°T t T“ui .... .«■»/.,-! For ri». Mr. Byoo ,«IU a., •» 
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[scene ii. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

T l mv *hut lean luck m the match, 

,1 that will rewren ^ ^ ft wom hous fat marriage. 

i I. an Ant S. How dost thou mean, a fat marriage . 

Dn °- S> Ma,T and Sl I know ,mt wlmt uscTput 

her to, buTto'Vnake a 

,y sister. her by her own »g ‘ ; p ol and winter: it 

, _ N ° 5 t HveTtm £'u burn a week longer 

leorerl.eart; than the whole worlcl is ghc of? 

ope’s aim, Ak t - S ‘ 'Vwm-t like my shoe, but her face 

in’s claiml Jro & &^mi kept. For why‘she 

should be. nothing over shoes m the grime 

I for I aim* sweats,—a man maj e 

ot a' q Tlmfc’s a fault that water will mend. 

"> f ^ tno. I. sir! His i.. grain i Noah’s flood 

I could not do it. 

d you still! An- | ^"hor name and * three 

^• Lwmsa quarters ,^that^s an ell and Ihrcc quarters, w.M not 

x . 

nno S No lonoer from head to foot than from 
» of Ephesus, h . p D to h |’. shc U spherical like a globe,—I could 

find out countries in her. .lands 

mio ? —where Ant. S. In what pa.t ot 3 

Ireland? . . , Unttnoks • I found 

am 1 Dromio? Dno. S. Marry, s.r, m he. buttocks, 

| it out by tbe bogs. 

, „ ..., «. | „„„„„„„ , taS, - 

woman’s man; the palm of the hand. 

eiscfe*----* 

making war against her hor.W 

-irs ts .| i 

“thee? stood f: he". 0 el.in, by the salt rheum that ran 

i as you would between France and it. 
have me as a Ant. S. AN hove Spain . - » t :* ] lo j 

silo would have Dno. S. Faith, 1 saw it not; but I felt 

jeastly creature, in her breath. . , y 9 

3 Ant. S. Where America, the Indus 

Dno. S. O sir, upon tar "° SC ,-“U■ »« \\ e _ 

; ay, such a one hellisl.ed with ruh.es, earl.uncles s U 1, 
liout he say, sir- dining their riel, aspect to the hot 


(•) First folio, is. 

among other example*, the following, 

•• But let me »re; what time n day i*’t now f 
It cannot he Imagined by t ‘ c lnlc/ . 

*■“' *. i. 

He might have added this, from our author* lllchnrd 
ActV. Sc. 1.— „ 

" For why the .enscle** brand* will aympnthtso. 






be ba"i Jut fenS? ' U ™' ld ° e3 ° f C “‘~ ks 

Dnn'l J!‘ e ' e St T °° l !. Bel S ia ' tho Netherlands? 

, 0 s >r, I did not look so low To 

call’d 1 tjn S lllU<lge ’ ° 1 ' diviner ’ laid «Wm to me; 
d me P rom, °! swore I was assured <■ to her • 

IV f Pli 7 marks 1 bad “bout me,—as 
1 c mark of my shoulder, the mole in my neck 

ffomVr ° n "P left ai ' m ’- ,hat r - ““-ed 

an tiom her as a witch; 

" 1 th "? k ’J f my breast bad not been made of 
<51 u i an( l my heart of steel, 

be had transform’d me to a eurtail-dog, and made 
me turn i’ the wheel. 

T * S. Go, hie thee presently, post to the 
road; 

I will n ! h u W , md bl0VV any wa y from shore > 

If on u barb0ur iu this town to-night. 

un, / bar ^ put forth, come to the mart, 1 

If e - 6 W1 Wa ^ thou return to me. 

one knows us, and we know none, 

Dnl^q a t0 tru( *S e > I ,ack > ancl be gone. 

So flv tV , fi om a bear a mai1 would run for life, 
y I horn her that would be my wife. [Exit, j 


| ANT ’ S h J kCle ’ 3 " OI,e bll < "itches do inhabit 

’ tia b'o 1 ' ‘ime that I were hence 
I She that doth cal me husband, even my sou! 

Doth for a wife abhor: but her fair sister 

Possess d with such a gentle sovereign ..race 

Of such enchanting presence and discourse, 

Hath almost made me traitor to myself- 

But, lest myself be guilty to sclf-wronw, 

stop mine earn against the mermaid’s sono- 

o * 

Enter Angelo, with the chain. 

Ang. Master Antipholus. 

Ant. S. Ay, that’s my name. 

chai n „7 U Wel1 ’ Sir ’ L °’ ,1C1U » ‘be 
I thought to have ta’en you at the Porcupine • 

Lx S m m : h ’ d maJc ™ ^ ‘bus Cg.’ 

S 'thJ? 19 y ° Ur wi " thnt 1 sl 'all do with 

Ang. What please vourself sir • T l , i 
it for you. J ’ ’ 1 havemnJ e 

Artx. S. Made it for me, sir! I bespoke it not. 


Mr - MaIone remarks - ^8 a 
131 ° f ° led ’ but of Saluted, or balaced. Spain sent 


b A »ured°/Ji”*!]* 5 < £Si5 h t t o e h^ th the treasures of 


nose 


ACT III.] 

Ang. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times 

you have. . 

Go home with it, and please your wife withal; 

And soon at supper-time I 11 ¥,3,t J 0 "* . 

And then receive my money for the clnm. 

A Ant. S. I pray you, sir, receive the money now, 

For fear you ne’er see chain nor money me.re. 
Ang. You are a merry man, sir ; fare )ou ve . 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


[scene II. 


Ant. S. What I should think of this, I cannot 
tell; 

But this I think, there’s no man is so vain, 

That would refuse so fair an offer d chain. 

I see, a mau here needs not live by shifts, 

When in the streets he meets such golden gitts. 
I’ll to the mart, and there for Dromio stay ; 

If any ship put out, then straight away. \_tx\l. 






ACT IV. 
SCENE I .—The same. 


Enter a Merchant/ Angelo, and an Officer. 

MeR * T ou know s »nce Pentecost the sum is 
due, 

Nor ^* nce l ^ kave uo ^ much importun’d you ; 

^01 now I had not, but that I am bound 

ar J d "ant guilders for my voyage- 
nerefore make present satisfaction/ ^ g 

maA***’***^^' ♦hi* 1 'pfay°^'bu1 6 fn ’thTlf'f 1 * n ° H . 6t KI of the 
Modern editors thu K*^ 9 in invariably adopted bv 

“together thi8 character * strange to say, has been Emitted 
* growing to me—] Accruing to me. Thus, in Act IV. 


Or I ’ll attach you by this officer. 

Ang. Even just the sum that I do owe to you 
Is growing - to me by Antipholus; J ' 

And in the instant that I met with you, 

He had of me a chain ; at five o’clock 
1 shall receive the money for the same. 

Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 

I "ill discharge my bond, and thank you too. 

Sc. 4:— 

Again, same Ac?a 0 ndScen 0 c W :- e 1 wil1 pay *•” 

" Say, how grow» it du e ? ” 
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.V'T IV.] 


Enter Anttpholus of Ephesus, and Dromio of 
Ephesus, from the Courtezan’s. 

Off. That labour may you save ; see where 

lie conies. . , . 

Ant. E. While I go to the goldsmith s house, 

go thou 

And buy a rope’s end ; that will I bestow 
Among my wife and her * confederates, 

For locking me out of my doors by day. 

But, soft, 1 see the goldsmith ; get thee gone ; 

Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 

1)ro. E. I buy a thousand pound a year 

I buy a rope ! a {Exit Dromio. 

Ant. E. A man is well liolp up that trusts to 
you : 

I promised your presence and the chain, 

But neither chain nor goldsmith came to me : 

Belike, you thought our love would last too long 
If it were chain’d together, and therefore came 

not. , . 

Ang. Saving your merry humour; here s the 

note, 

llow much your chain weighs to the utmost carat, 
The fineness of the gold, and chargcful fashion, 
Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I stand debtcd to this gentleman. 

I pray you sec him presently dischargd, 

For he‘is bound to sea, and stays but for it. 

Ant. E. I am not furnish’d with the present 

money; 

Besides, T have some business in the town: 

Good signior, take the stranger to my house. 

And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof; 

Perchance I will be there as soon as you. 

Ang. Then you will bring the chain to her 

yourself? 

Ant. E. No ; bear it with you, lest I come not 
time enough. 

Ang. Well, sir, I will. Have you the chain 
about you ? 

Ant. E. An ‘if I have not, sir, I hope you 
have; 

Or else you may return without your money. 

Ang. Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me the 

chain : 

Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman, 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 
Ant. E. Good lord! you use this dalliance to 

excuse 

Your breach of promise to the Porcupine. 

I should have chid you for not bringing it, 

(•) First folio, their. 

* I Inn/ a thousand pound n pear!—I buy a rope!) 
nox ion is tlierr between the purchase of a ihousnnd pound a >ear 
anil a rope t Here, as in many other Instances of obscurity in 
Shakespeare, there may have been an allusion well unaerslo 
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comedy of errors. [ecENE x# 

But, like a shrew, you first begin to brawl. 

Mf.r. The hour steals on; I pray you, sir, 

despatch. t . 

Ang. You hear how he importunes me ; the 

Ant. e'wij, give it to my wife, and fetch 
your money. 

Ang. Come, come; you know I gave it you 
even now: 

Either send the chain, or send me by some 
token. b 

Ant. E. Fie! now you run this humour out 
of breath. 

Come, where’s the chain %—f pray you let me 

AIer My business cannot brook this dalliance. 
Good sir, say whe’r you ’ll answer me or no; 

If not, I ’ll leave him to the officer. 

Ant. E. I answer you ! What should I answer 

you 1 . . 

Ang. The money that you owe me for the chain. 

Ant. E. I owe you none till I receive the 
chain. 

Ang. You know I gave it you half an hour 
since. 

Ant. E. You gave me none; you wrong me 

much to say so. . 

Ang. You wrong me more, sir, in denying it. 

Consider, how it stands upon my credit. 

Mf.r. Well, officer, arrest him at my suit. 

Off. I do ; and charge you, in the duke’s name, 
to obey me. 

Ang. This touches me in reputation. 

Either consent to pay this sum for me, 

Or I attach you by this officer. 

Ant. E. Consent to pay thee that I never had. 

Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou dnr’st. 

Ang. Here is thy fee; arrest him, officer. 

I would not spare my brother in this ease, 

If he should scorn me so apparently. 

Off. I do arrest you, sir; you hear the suit. 
Ant. E. I do obey thee, till I give thee hail 
But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport ns dear 
As all the metal in your shop will answer. 

Ang. Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 

To your notorious shame, I doubt it not. 


Enter Dromio of Syracuse from the Bay. 

Dro. S. Master, there is a hark of Epidamnum, 
Thnt stays but till her owner comes nbonrd, 

And then, sir, she bears away. Our frnughtngc, sir, 

the time; but which, referring merely to some ,r »" ® r 

to some popular bye-word of the moment, has passed into obli> ion, 

^?rA'SA..l It has been proposedtoread- 
or tend by me, &c.; but the Inversion was, doubtless, a peculiarity 
of the period. 




ACT IV.] 


I have convey’d aboard; and I have bought 
I lie oil, the balsannun, and aqua vitae 
The ship is in her trim ; the merry wind 

B o,vs fan- from land : they stay for nought at all, 
But for their owner, master, and yourself 

Ant. e How now ? — a madman ? — Why 
thou peevish sheep, ft J * 

^"hat ship of Epidamnum stays for me 9 

?“■ I i, 5hi P i you , se,,t nl ° ‘o. ‘0 hire waftage. 
Ant. E. Thou drunken slave! I sent thee for 
a rope; 

And told thee to what purpose and what end. 

-Ltoo. b. } on sent me for a rope's end as soon 
1 on sent me to the bay, sir, for a hark. 

NT ‘ ieisu."' 1 debnte * his mattcr nt ra °re 

A..d teach your ears to list me with more heed 
To Aduana, villain, hie thee straight; 

Give her this key, and tell her, in the desk, 

That s cover d oer with Turkish tapestry 

Tlicre ,s a purao of (Iucats . , et he / 8en( , J j . 

Tel her, I am arrested in the street, 

On' offi Sh .“ b - 11 me : ~ 1,ie ,hee - slave; bee-one 
On, officer to prison, till it come. ° 

C ‘ Dno‘s rh'f- A *° elo ,’ 0ffice >-, and Ant. E. 
•WtT , -V lnn,,a —that is where we din’d 

Wierc Dowsabel did claim me for her husband • 

She is too lug, I hope, for me to compass ' 

Thither I must, although against my will ’ 

or servants must their musters’ minds fulfil. 

[Exit. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


[SCENE II. 


I Ad "’ A nd tnic he sw »ro, though yet forsworn 

iic were. 

Euc. Then pleaded I for you. 

T ow * i -r , And wIiat said he ? 

’ T ^ a e fc ,ove 1 be gg d for you, he begg’d of 

Ann. With what persuasion did he tempt thy 

Luc. With words that in an honest suit mmht 
move. ° 

Fir \L he rI if r! I)raise m 3 r beauty; then my speech 

Adb. Didst speak him fair ? J 

. r Have patience, I beseech 

Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me still • 

I } ° ngll wiil h0 u g h n0t my heait » shall have his 

He is deformed crooked, old, and sere, 

II -fac d, worse-bodied, shapeless every where • 

StSmn/- U, ,^ entle ’ f ooIish > blunt, unkind, ’ 
Stigmat.cal m making/ worse in mind. 

one? 1 bG jeaI ° US ’ the ”> of such a 

evil lost is wail’d when it is gone. 

Adr. Ah ! but I think him better than I sav 

Ear f An< V et W0U,d herein others’ eyes were worse • 
lorn lei nest the lapwing cries away ; 0 

% Tcu,r' S f01 ' him > th 0 , 'S h 4 tongue 


Enter Dnosuo of Syracuse. 


SCEXE II .-The same. 

Enter Adhiaxa and Luciana. 

Mivhr \ n 1 '’ L,lcinlm ’ J'' 1 !>o tempt thco so » 
ThaM 1 f. 1 '. 011 Porocivc austerely in I,is eye 
Ihatlie did plead in earnest, yea or no a 

WhaVob' 6 01 l” 1 or I" 110 ’ or sad or merrily •> 

wi 

Lvc - Thc “ s "' 010 llc > th »t I'O was a Stranger here. 

(*) First folio, Oh. 


Whnl’lVu-'t VeeVisU 8hec P- 

i.Xt.i • 1 I 


. rtnt. hr dant.A - 1 J 


c »7 / - ue noi 


an idiom 
' Richard 


Dno S H °"' 1WSt th ° u Iost % l»oath ? 

A hwmd a fhat°i-uns C 'counter^ S aird d y n t r d ) ' V ,n ’ U ' S J 

foot well ; (2) ’ a,Ul yct dm "° dry 

W here her nest is nVt ••.!!]?', 1° S. n,>,h most 

So also, Greene, in his Second P . L J * C,nn P a *l’C, 1584. 

/_?“* a »* in 'o our primers iho ar i° f » , ‘f ConeyCatchin K.’'1592- 

■ w B hL J rT ' 8 “ ^“-wco;,, 

f-rr., ram an - d 
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[SCENE III. 


1 


ACT IV.] , 

MW «» 1 . 

on the ease. nt 

Ann. What!—is he anestcl.-Ull 

Da „. S :“tt at whose suit he is arrested 

But is in Tsuit of huff which ’rested him. that 
can I ti mistress, redemption, the 

W1U y0 "m^v this™l ? ’ #t 

Ann. Go fetch it, sister. I g *J^ IA i A . 

That he* unknown to me. should he in debt. 

rrta;«»»• 

A chain-a'ehain ; do you not hear it ring ? 

C s' "; t, c r he,,, is time that I 
It wft5 ft him, and now the Cock 

Ann. The houm'eome hack ’.-that did I never 

Tw , s h o r ‘ Y es: if any hour meet a sergeant, 
I)B0 - a’ turns hack (or very fear. 

Ann. As if time were in debt !-how fondly 
dost thou reason l 

j) R0 S. Time is a very bankrupt, 

BjtStsarJisyitfi- 

Hath he not 'reason to turn hack an hour in a 
day? 

Enter Luciana. 

Abb. Go, Dromio; there’s the money—bear 

it straight; . .. , 

And bring thy master home immediately. 

Come sister; I am press’d down with conceit,- 

Conceit,’ my comfort and my -jury.^^ 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

SCENE 111.— The same. 

Enter Antiphoixs of Syracuse. 

Ant. S. There’s not u man I meet but doth 

salute me. . » . 

if I were their well-acquainted h a nd , 

And everv one doth call n.e by my »™<\ 

t:i sssa-.—»>”> >-»• 

Sure, these are but "nagumry « de». 

And Lapland sorcerers inhabit h.re. 


(*) First folio, Thus. 


(t) First folio, If /. 


. On a band,—1 

bond, and a band, or tic for the neck. 

. „icture of old Adam new apparell'dl] 

b mat, have you got the P' e, “ ■ J tw0 had slipped out In 

Theobald conjectured that a * rectifv the omission by 

copying, or at prc»* ; flifaotrld of the picture?” fcc. The 
reading. “ ''hat. have you g ‘ hi , return, surprised to 

addition «ecmt uncalled for. I ,r ®J n offl „ rt ujks , “Have you got 

fiSwaTif'.™ AdSS n.J .ppw.U'^I" th.l U. H.V. you 
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Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

-n S Master here’s the gold you sent me for. 
hm-e^oTgot the pieture of o,d Adam new 

Axr S-Tha!' id is this ? Wl.at Adam dost 

- f'Z"Z Adam that kept the paradise, 

!>'“ P l the prodigaH 

anCTi,Bnsel> 

iw £ 

C„,:; ,'C’i 1 ■-» .p !»■ 

exploits with his mace than a moiTis-pihe.O ^ 

as tS." e" inf “ i ' d - 

5 b j- “rj, 

,.i£, ~y .hip P» «■ “T " “ 

=fc xr,r: ST At.-BW 

that you sent for to delwer jou. 

. «r .«(.-«*i™** **■,• JJi 

the action, and the app* c . ^ ^ vcr y ancient jest on 

Ad. m ," b«»u« bo", «oal la t ., A rtIc i, heever, *»• 

:s as" sse-* 5 «—«•»* «■* " mi - 

8 °" " Had «o Ms*. 8 0 <n,«. upon ^ » 

Mao, ''ou,,W.,.l»..wo^- gj s . RowL>SD , ,.11. 

« Il'Jpn p'nllrmtit or. .'“.'my <?ronj.buurp»t*l» 

£'SuiS M 'i'/moro ?. n, purpo*. - 





ACT IT.] 

Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I 

And here we wander in illusions; ’ 

Some blessed power deliver us from hence ! 

Enter a Courtezan. 

Cora. Well met well met, master Antipholus. 
I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now : 

Is that the chain you promis’d me to-day ? 

Ant. S. Satan, avoid ! I charge thee tempt me 

Dho. S. Master, is this Mistress Satan ? 

Ant. S. It is the devil! 

Dho. S. Nay, she is worse—she is the devil’s 
dam ; and here she comes in the habit of a light 
wench; and thereof comes, that the wenches say, 
God dam me ;t hat’s as much as to say, God 
male me a light wench. It is written, they ap¬ 
pear to men like angels of light: light is an effect 

of fire, and fire will burn; ergo, light wenches 
will burn. Come not near her. 

Co ™- ^' our man and you are marvellous merry, 

W lTrZ itb me? ,' VC ’ 11 mend «“ dinner here. 

l M *? ter \ ,f ? ou * d o. expect spoon- 
meat, or bespeak a long spoon. 

Ant. S. Why, Dromio ? 

S’ Ma, ; r y. ! >e must have a long spoon 
that must eat with the devil. S ^ 

Ant. S. Avoid, then, fiend ! Why tell’st thou 
me of supping ? 

f hou art, as you are all, a sorceress, 
conjure thee to leave me, and be gone. 

’ dinner™ ^ ^ ° f minG y ° U had at 

Anrl f T diamond ’ the cb *»n you promis’d ; 

T? 1 1 be / one > sir, and not trouble you. 

°* S. Some devils ask but the paring of 
one snail, r 6 

A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin, 

Would SatTST 1 bUt ShC> m ° re C ~’ 

™ ast * r \ be . w >se J an’ if you give it her 

Coup 1 T 111 Shake her <i hain > ar,d fri ght us with it. 

• 1 Pjay you, sir, my ring, or else the 
chain ; 

epe } ou do not mean to cheat me so. 

' Avaunt , thou witch ! Come, Dromio, 
let us go. 

« 0 . S. Fly pride, says the peacock : mistress, 
tnat you know. 

Com, xr [Exeunt Ant. S. and Dno. S. 

Else wonM T V ’ ° Ut ° f doubt ’ Anti P h olus is mad. 

A iZu ld , hG I never 80 demoan himself. 

And I tl hath ° f , m,ne worth forty ducats,(5; 
the same lie promis’d me a chain ;_ 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


[scene IV 


Both one and other he denies me now. 

The reason that I gather he is mad, 

(Besides this present instance of his rage,) 
is a m ad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 
Ilelike his wife, acquainted with his fits. 

On purpose shut the doors against his way 
My way is now to hie home to his house 
And tell his wife, that, being lunatic, 
lie rush’d into my house, and took perforce 

P ■ Y a 7 ay - . This course 1 Attest choose ; 

or forty ducats is too much to lose. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV,—The same. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, and an Officer. 

Ant. E. Fear me not, man ; I will not break 
away: 

I’ll g‘ve thee, ere I leave thee, so much money 
To warrant thee, as I am ’rested for. 7 

My wife !s in a wayward mood to-day, 

Anri will ..... ^ 7 


( ) The first folio omits you. 


Enter Dhomio of Ephesus, with a rope's end. 

Here comes my man; I think he brings the money 
How now, sir? have you that I sent you for” J ' 

ihfm’a 6 !! ,lmt ’ 1 Wanant >' ou ’ wilI ‘ P a 7 

^ NT ' S' where ’ s the money ? 

roil hy ’ S!r ’ 1 gaVC the mo " e ^ «>e 

Dno E PM hUn<Ired du ° atS ’ villain ’ for a rope ? 

ihe rate S . CrVe J0U ’ si '’ «ve hundred'at 
jU ’ T - E ho^° e '? hat e " d dld 1 tid thee hie ‘hee 

Dno. E. To a rope’s end, sir, and to that end 
am I return’d. 

A * T ' E yt f n mi t0 tl,at end < Bir, I will welcome 
Off. Good'sir, be patient. t Beatin d him. 

in ?dvLfty. Nay ’ ’ tisfWme t0 he patient; lam 
Off. Good now, hold thy tongue 
hands°' Nay ’ '' athe ‘' 1>ersuade him to hold his 

Dno! R TZ n h °' T eson ’ sens eless villain ! 

I might not feel your blows ° Sens<?lcs9 ’ si ''> ‘hot 

“ rt Se " Sibie “ n ° ,hi ' lg bllt blows. 

it S-my'iong ZZ" ?? ^ ' /° u P-vo 

hour of my S nat vi t y J""; B Sm ’ ed *>im from the 

y nativity to this instant, and have 
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" •tl‘ ^ " hcn 1 s C ^ v ; tl " t >v ) ien I go from home; 

L“Ak. when he hath lamed me, I shall beg 
with it from door to door. 

. .. Tittvw the Courtezan, and 

Enter Adriana, Lucian a, 

a Schoolmaster called \ inch. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 



SC I. 


XE IV. 


Ant. E. Come, go along; my wife i* com ' ,n S 

jrj£s SStfS *?» 

band mad ? 

Ann. HU incivility confirms no less. 

Good Doctor Pinch, you arc a conjurer , 

atss-tssfiSM 

Ant. E y Thme U my hand, and let it feel your 

p IN CH. “‘charge thee, Satan, hous'd within this 
man, 

To yield possession to my holy prayers. 

Ami to thy State of darkness Inc thee stra.ght. 

T edniure thee by all the saints m heau.ii. 

1 Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace; I am not 

A,m o“that thou wort not, poor distressed soul! 
£*[ e! You minion, you, are these your eus- 

tomers 1 . 

Did this companion” with the saffron face 
Revel and feast it at my house to-day, 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut, 

A n d I denied to enter in my house I 
' Ann. 0, husband,God doth know you dined at 

home; 


Whore would you had remain'd until tins tune, 

riec from these slanders, and this open shame. 

Vnt. E. Din'd at home! lhou villain, what 

sav'st thou ? y . 

Dno. E. Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine at 

Ant. e! Were not my doors lock’d up, and I 

Dno. Ikliidy,' 1 your doom were lock'd, and 

\vt E 3 And dhl not she herself revile me there? 

Dno E. San, fable, she herself revtl d you here. 
Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, 

Dno. E^'ceites,' she did; the. kitchen-vestal 

T. iuld did not I in rage depart from 

Dno. /rJcrity you did; my bones bear 
witness, 

Pinch, rt’isno shame: the fellow finds his vein, 

g^S to 

arrest me. . 

Ann. Alas 1 I sent you money to redeem you, 

Se^rnCtand good-will 
you might, 

Rut surely, master, not a rag of mone). 

Int. E. Went’st not thou to her for a purse of 

ducats? , _ . .. 

Ann. He came to me, and I deliver d it. 

T re And I am witness with her that she di . 
Dno. E God mid the rope-maker hear me 

witness, . 

That I was sent for nothing hut a rope . 

Pinch. Mistress, both man and master ] 

sess’d, „ . , 

T know it by their pale and deadly looks; 

They must be bound, and laul in 

Ant. E. Say, wherefore didst thou loc 

forth to-day ? ,, ? 

And why dost thou deny the bag of gold . 

Ann I did not, gentle husband, lock thee forth. 


a panot,H Warburton y t w , any pas- 

teaching ul i d , u Ji , “ C h y tJ e Standing Joke of the wise owner 

itenger was offended it was th * “* n o^e.ie.r* To this Butler 

hint's^when? speaking*of' Ralphs skill in augury, he says 

What member’t is of whom they talk. 

WhJn Uiey cry rope, and walk, knave, walk. 

HoW he tremble* in hit ecstasy!) Thus, in our Authors 

.. Venus and Adonis." 1593 - 

-* Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy. 

Ecstasy meant aberration of mind. 
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Extasie. or trance. d?2at?onc VuTdetwbsjlo, 

U Tnu companion—] Common rra. formerly .»«•* 
temptuously, as we now use fellow. 

•• 1 ««™ M Port. Act II. Sc. <• 

d Pertly,—] Corrupted frontl the wilnVlTthMO 

?f.r« ^otft^r IV. Sc. , 

•• My lady is unkind, perdy. 

and In "Hamlet," Act III. Sc. 2:— „ 

•• Belike he likes it not, perdy. 



r 


i 



»„??“• gcutic master, I receiv'd no gold; 

1 co, * ss > sir, that we were lock’d out. 

“’ D b “ e i r [' bl " , g villain, thou speak’st false iu 

AndTri o' ?i ,sembIi "g harlot, thou art false in all; 
And art confederate with a damned pack, 

Butwid° X T? ab j eCt scorn of me: 

; ith ^fnaiU I’ll pluck out these false eves 
lhat wouH behold in me this shameful sport. ^ ’ 

[ TJ!z.* four ’ avd ofer to bind him - 

Aon- 0, bind him, bind him 1 let him not come 
near mo. 

t ” 0H - within ?“^‘ he fie " d ” 

UC ' A h y eTo C „ks P ! 0r ” an! - how P“ Ie «d «an 

iNT ' E gal“ t ’th'™! ^ mUrd<!r “ e ? Th ° U 

* Thl. i. the stage dlrectien in the authentic cepy. 


I am thy prisoner: wilt thou suffer them 
1 o make a rescue ? 

Off. . Mnstei*, lot him g 0 ; 

Vtvcn P ;r , L er ’/"! ,y O“ Sha " ,10t lmv0 him. 

F too’ bl,ld tUS man ’ for 1,0 w frantic 

ttA 0 ?* W 1 hat I vilt thou <lo > thou peevisli officer 9 
Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 

Do outrage and displeasure to himself ? 

!r * 

.. 

H r^°«’ °> most unhappy day < 

Dno E M ™ ost unhappy strumpet 1 ' 

Duo. E. Master, I am here enter’d in bond for 

A J uu * 

E ih, 0 u U ma°d n £? Ti,lai ' 1! . "ost 


1.39 




ACT V-] 

ru prove mine hon«£ ^ ^’dJ^nd. 

Against thee preset. 1}; >' for n villain. 

Mi u. I ilare, ami do ) [They draw. 

Enter Adhiasa, LvciaSa, Courtezan, and others. 
Ann. Hold --hurt him not, for God a Bake . 

-' ie is taUe his sword away 

Some get w itlun • t)ienl to my house. 

Bind Promm too, and ■ Go J’ s sake, take 

Dno.s. Run. mastei, tun, vn 

n house ; spoil'd. 

Tin* '* B-na 1 ; , M ' ,y 4"L Duo. S. to the Priory. 
[Exeunt Ant. S. ana irnu. 

Enter the Lady Abbess. 

Ann. Be quiet, people! wherefore throng you 

\ ilistractcd husband 

Adb. To fetch my poor distiactcu 

l,et us conic ’iii"that we may bind him fast, 

And bear him home for h.sAn his'perfect wits. 

K.. f . t knew lie was not in ms pc* . 

Ang. 1 Mil" v am J ra w on him. 

£ 1C S S, this ^session held the 

man * 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


[scene I. 


up- 


Ann. iC week he hath been beavy sour, sad. 
Uid much different from the man he was, 

Jut. till this afternoon, his passion 
S’e’er brake into extremity of rage. 

Ann. Hath lie not lost much wealth h } Buck 

Buried someXti- friend ? Hath nowise, his eye 
Sti-av'd his affection m unlawful lot c . 

A sin prevailing much in youthful men, 

M ho give their eyes the liberty of gw-g. 

Which of these sorrows is he Bubjcct to 

\nn. To none of these, except it be the but. 

Namely, some love that chew lnm oft from ho K. 
Adb. You should, for that, have reprehended 

him. 

\nn. 'Why, so I did. . 

; ilt ‘ Av, hut not rough enough. 

ADR. As roughly as my modesty would let me. 

Ann. Haply in private. ,.. . 

And in assemblies too. 

Ann. Av, but not enough. 

Ann. 1< was the copy of our conference. 

In bed, he slept nut fur my urging it; 

At board, he fed not fur my urging it : 

Alone, it was the subject of my theme ; 

In company, I often glanced it ; 

Still did 1 tell him it was vile and hail. 


a un Vnd thereof came it that the man was mad. 

The venom clamour of a jealous woman 

braidings: 

Unquiet meals make ill digestions,— 

Thereof the raging tire of fe'Ci bici , 
v 1 .vb it’s a fever hut a tit ot madnc. s . 

Tl ou saVst his sports were hinder'd by thy brawls: 

Swee^recreation bail'd, w'liat doth ensue, 

Ti llt m oody and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless Despair, 

sg sssasss?w 

The consequence is, then, thy jca 

i , i i,: ni cplf vomdi, rude, and 

"When he demean d hinistii © 

MT,v bear'you'these rebukes and answer not? 

Ann She did betray me to my own reproof. 

^^^n’my house 

Adr. Then ^et^Tmi servants bring my husl.1 

Ann Neither; he took this place for sanctuary. 
And it shall privilege him from your hands, 

Till I have brought him to his wits agatn, 

»««■— 

^\iul SiIm™™ 1 ' attorney'but °myself; 

ifiS# tti&z -a.,., 

Adr . I will not hence and leaxe m) 

And ill it doth beseem your holiness 

And never rise until my team and « ) 

Have won his grace to come in poison Inti \e \, 

And take perforce my husband from the n » 


within hit,,; 1 Vet trilhi„ hi, yard; close trill, 


i. A formal m.hm- 1 This wem* to mean 





ACT V.J 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at five: 
Anon, I’m sure, the duke himself in person 
Conies this way to the melancholy vale, 

The place of death a and sorry b execution, 

Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 

A no. Upon what cause ? 

Mer. 1 o see a reverend Syracusian merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay 
Against the laws and statutes of this town, 
Beheaded publicly for his offence. 

Ang. See whore they come; we will behold his 
death. 

Luc. Kneel to the duke before he pass the 
abbey. 


[scene I. 


Ent6i Duke, attevided j -^Cgeon, bare-headed / 
with the Headsman and other Officei-s. 


Duke. Yet once again proclaim it publicly, 

If any friend will pay the sum for him, 

He shall not die,—so much we tender him. 

Adr. Justice, most sacred duke, against the 
abbess! 

Duke. She is a virtuous and a reverend lady; 
It cannot be that she hath done thee wrong'. 

Adr. May it please your grace, Antipholus, my 
husband, 

Whom I made lord of me and all I had, 

At your important c letters,(D this ill day 
A most outrageous fit of madness took him ; 

Ilmt desp’mteiy he hurried through the street, 
t>Uth him Ins bondman, all as mad as lie,) 

Doing displeasure to the citizens, 

By lushing in their houses, bearing thence, 

Rmgs, jmyels,—any thing his rage did like. 

«!?? .7 1 « ct Mm bound, and sent him home, 

\\ iulst to take order for the wrongs I went, 

I hat here and there his fury had committed. 

Anon, I wot not by what strong escape, 

He broke from those that had the guard of him, 
Aiu, with his mad attendant and himself, 

C,° nC ’" ith " P nss * on >— w »th drawn swords, 

Met us again, and, madly bent on us, 


n 

and 


—jd, as the- Re°v *Hi] n £ «m na ! inttead of death; 

"‘WjI rtJch •ho 

‘ XT 7 "'"" 1 "’ 0 "' 

old write™, vour f w ,-t , i i * hat ,s » ,n t,lc language of our 
Nothing" Act II. p , -' US ', in " M y ch Ado ab °i>t 

him there is measure in'cvcrythin£*-&™ ^porlant, tell 

° " “ K,n « t.ear,” Act IV. Sc. 4 

II 011 


“ therefore great France 
d Deal y I ” 0Urn, " ,, ' and "Wlant tears hath pitied.” 
^en^t^r^^^^eronett^’wcMafre/J* 1 explalned b y the com- 

Ban hire I. 

143 ’ n f °f Tate, v. G38C, Tyrwhitt’s Ed. 




Chas’d us away; till, raising of more aid, 

\N e came again to bind them : then they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we pursued them ; 

And here the abbess shuts the gates on us, 

And will not suffer us to fetch him out, 

Xor send him forth, that we may bear him hence. 
1 herefore, most gmeious duke, with thy command, 
Let him be brought forth, and home hence for help. 
Duke. Long since, thy husband serv’d me in 
my wars; 

And I to thee engag’d a prince’s word, 

When thou didst make him master of thy bed, 

To do him all the grace and good I could. 

Go, some of you, knock at the abbey-gate, 

And bid the lady abbess come to me; 

I will determine this before I stir. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. O mistress, mistress! shift and save 
yourself! 

My master and his man are both broke loose, 

Beaten the maids a-row/ and bound the doctor, 

"hose beard they have singed off with brands of 
nre; 

And, ever as it blazed, they threw on him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 

My master preaches patience to him, and the while, 

His man, with scissors, nicks him 6 like a fool • 

And, sure, unless you send some present help/ 

Between them they will kill the conjurer. 

Adr. Peace, fool! thy master and his man are 
here, 

And that is false thou dost report to us. 

oerv. Mistress, upon my life I tell you true ! 

I ha\e not breath’d, almost, since I did see it. 
lie cues for you, and vows, if he can take you, 

1 o scorch 1 your face, and to disfigure you: 

Hark hnvk t T 1 ,™ i • . within. 

, i,nik - \ hcar h?m, mistress!—fly!—be 
gone! J 

Duke. Come stand by me; f car nothing. 
Guard with halberts. ° 


1 h ‘T* aI Fnar >n Fountain Abbey 
a stron £ bow draw; 

H Set the b rn a In 011 and >’ our yeomen 
fcet them all on a-row. 99 

Old Ballads, Evans, vol. ii. p. ] 


the head of a”foo l*ifs°v{rj^oI d T ' To*] !!?/ ° s m of sf,avi »ff and nick 
ten shillings, in one of Alfln*. .i t* - ays . thcre is a penalty 

briou.ly .LVe a common man ike “'Vf 3 ' la ! vs ’ if »"* °P1 
passage from 44 The Choice of rha!/ ' an(1 Malone cite 

Three SSf by Chieh " y f \ R ' «'"*•' 

at their follies : 1 . They ar h pro , voke " 
head like/notes." y art sha ™n and notched on 

* To scorch tour face 'I , 

occurs in the folio. 1G23. Ac} III. Sc. 2of h: SpeU 

Wherh ° WeVer * the word ®eanu! pww 

L 


M 






Aim. Ah me, it is my husband ! Witness you, 
Tlmt lie is borne about invisible: 

Even now we hous’d him in the abbey here, 

And now lie’s there, past thought of human 
reason ! 


Enter Antipiiolus and Dromio of Ephesus. 

Ant. E. Justice, most gracious duke! Oh, 
grant me justice! 

Even for the service that long since I did thee, 
When 1 best rid thee in the wars, and took 
Deep scars to save thy life; even for the blood 
That then I lost for tiicc, now grant me justice. 
jEqk. Unless the fear of death doth make me 
dote, 

I sec my son Antipiiolus, and Dromio. 

n While iht tcilh harlots —) Antipiiolus docs not mean four- 
Itzam. but hast companion*, villain*. So in the •'Winters 
Tale," Art II. Sc. .1:- 
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Ant. E. Justice, sweet prince! against that 
woman there. 

She whom thou gav’st to me to be my wife; 

That hath abused and dishonour’d me. 

Even in the strength and height of injury . 

Beyond imagination is the wrong, 

That she this day hath shameless thrown on me. 
Duke. Discover how, and thou shalt find me 

just. . 

Ant. E. This day, great duke, she shut the 

doors upon me, 

While she with harlots' 1 feasted in my house. 
Duke. A grievous fault. Say, woman, didst 
thou so? 

Aim. No, my good lord; myself, he, and my 
sister, 

To-day did dine together: so hefal my soul 
As this is false, he burdens me withal ! 


• • 


for the harlot king 


Is quite beyond mine arm 


M 















COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


ACT V.] 


[•SCENE I. 


Luc. Ne'er may I look on day, nor sleep on 
night, 

But she tells to your highness simple truth ! 

Ang. 0 perjur’d woman! they arc both for¬ 
sworn . 

In this the madman justly ehargeth them. 

Ant. E. My liege, I am advised what I say; 
Neither disturbed with the effect of wine, 

Nor, heady-rash, provok'd with raging ire, 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 

This woman lock’d me out this day from dinner:— 
That goldsmith there, were he not pack’d with her, 
Could witness it, for he was with me then ; 

Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 

Promising to bring it to the Porcupine, 

Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 

Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 

I went to seek him: in the street I met him, 

And, in his company, that gentleman. 

There did this perjur’d goldsmith swear me down, 
That I this day of him receiv'd the chain, 

Which, God he knows, I saw not; for the which, 
lie did arrest me with an officer. 

I did obey, and sent my peasant home 
For certain ducats: he with none return’d. 

Then fairly I bespoke the officer 
To go in person with me to my house. 

By the way we met 

My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 
Of vile confederates; along with them, 
lliey brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d 
villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller; 

A needy, hollow-ey’d, sharp-looking wretch,— 

A living dead man: this pernicious slave, 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer, 

And, gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse, 

And with no face, as’t were, out-facing me, 

Cries out I was possess’d: then, all together, 

1 bey fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence, 

And, in a dark and dankish vault at home, 

Ihere left me and my man both bound together; 
Tdl, gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 

I gain’d my freedom, and immediately 
Ran hither to your grace, whom I beseech 
lo give me ample satisfaction 
For these deep shames and great indignities. 

Ang. My lord, in truth, thus far I witness 
with him, 

That he dined not at home, but was lock’d out. 
Duke. But had he such a chain of thee or no? 
Ang. He had, my lord ; and when he ran in here 
icse people saw the chain about his neck. 

Eer. Besides, I will be sworn these cars of 
mine 


a And careful hours,-] Painful, anxious hours. 
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Heard you confess you had the chain of him, 

After you first forswore it on the mart: 

And thereupon I drew my sword on you ; 

And then you fled into this abbey here, 

From whence, I think, you arc come by miracle. 

^ Ant. E. I never came within these abbey walls, 
Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me ; 

I never saw the chain, so help me Heaven ! 

And this is false you burden me withal. 

Duke. A\ hy, what an intricate impeach is this ! 
I think you all have drunk of Circe's cup. 

It here you hous'd him, here he would have been. 
It he were mad, he would not plead so coldly. 

You say he dined at home; the goldsmith here 
Denies that saying. Sirrah, what say you ? 

Duo. E. Sir, he dined with her there, at the 
Porcupine. 

Cour. He did; and from my finger snatch'd 
that ring. 

Ant. E. ’Tis true, my liege, this ling I had 
of her. 

Duke. Saw’st thou him enter at the abbey 
here ? 

Cour. As sure, my liege, as I do sec your 
grace. 

Duke. \\ hy, this is strange. Go, call the 
abbess hither. 

I think you arc all mated or stark mad. 


[J2j.it an Attendant. 
JEue. Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak 
a word: 

Haply I see a friend will save my life, 

And pay the sum that may deliver me. 

Duke. Speak freely, Syracusian, what thou wilt. 
JEc,k. Is not your name, sir, call’d Antipholus? 
And is not that your bondman, Dromio ? 

Dro. E. Within this hour I was his bondman, 
sir, 

But he, I thank him, gnaw’d in two my cords. 
Now am I Dromio, and his man, unbound. 

./Ege. Iam sure you botli of you remember me. 
^ Dro. E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you; 
For lately we were bound as you arc now. 

You arc not Pinch’s patient,—are you, sir? 

^Ege. Why look you strange on me? Y\>u 
know me well. 

Ant. E. I never saw you in my life, till now. 
^Ege. Oh! grief hath chang’d me since you 
saw me last; 

And careful hours, a with Time’s deformed hand, 
Have written strange defeatures in my face. 1 ’ 

But tell me yet, dost thou not know my voice 9 
Ant. E. Neither. 


JEge. 

Dro. E. 
xEge. 


Dromio, nor thou ? 

No, trust me, sir, nor I. 

I am sure thou dost. 


'> Strange defeatures in n„j face.] See Note (a), p. 121. 



])no. E. Ay, sir, but I am sure T do not: and 
whatsoever a man denies, you arc now bound ft to 
believe him. 

AZu e. Not know my voice? Oh, limes ex¬ 
tremity ! 

Hast thou so crack’d and splitted my poor tongue, 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untun d cares? 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up; 

Yet hath my night of life some memory— 

My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left 
My dull deaf ears a little use to hear: 

All these old witnesses (I cannot err) 

Tell me, thou art my son, Antipholus. 

Ant. E. I never saw my father in my life. 
vEgf.. But seven years since, in Syracusa, hoy, 
Thou know’st we parted; but, perhaps, my son, 
Thou sham’st to acknowledge me in misery. 

Ant. E. The duke, and all that know me in 

the city, 

Can witness with me that it is not so; 

I ne’er saw Syracusa in my life. 

Puke. I tell thee, Syracusian, twenty years 


a You are now bound, &c.] Of course, a quibble on poor 
ytgeon’s bonds. 
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Have I been patron to Antipholus, 

During which time he ne’er saw Syracusa. 

I see, thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Enter the Abbess, with Antipholus of Syracuse, 

and Dromio of Syracuse. 

Ann. Most mighty duke, behold a man much 
wrong'd. [All gather' to see them. ■ 

Ann. I see 'two husbands, or mine eyes de¬ 
ceive me. 

Puke. One of these men is Genius to the othei, 
And so of these, which is the natural man, 

And which the spirit ? Who deciphers them ? # 
Pro. S. I, sir, am Dromio; command him 

away. 

Pro. E. I. sir, am Dromio, pray let me stay. 
Ant. S. iEgeon, art thou not ? or else his 
ghost! 

Pro. S. Oh, my old master! who hath bound 
him here ? 

Ann. Whoever bound him, I will loose liis bonds, 
And gain a husband by his liberty ! 

Speak, old iEgcon, if thou be’st the man 
That hadst a wife once call’d ./Emilia, 

That bore thee at a burden two fair sons! 

Oh, if thou be’st the same yEgcon, speak ! 



COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


ACT V.] 

And speak unto the same ^Emilia! 

^Ege. If I dream not,* thou art JEmilia! 

If thou art she, tell me, where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 

Abb. By men of Epidanmum he and I, 

And the twin Dromio, all were taken up. 

But, by and by, rude fishermen of Corinth, 

By force, took Dromio and my son from them, 
And me they left with those of Epidanmum. 

What then became of them I cannot tell; 

I, to this fortune that you see me in. 

Duke. Why, here begins his morning story 
right; 

These two Antipholus’,—these two so like, 

And these two Dromios, one in semblance; 

Besides her urging of her wreck at sea: 

These are the parents to these children, b 
Which accidentally are met together. 

Antipholus, thou cam’st from Corinth first. 

Ant. S. No, sir, not I; I came from Syracuse. 
Duke. Stay, stand apart; I know not which is 
which. 

Ant. E. I came from Corinth, my most gracious 
lord. 

Dno. E. And I with him. 

Ant. E. Brought to this town by that most 
famous warrior, 

Duke Mcnaphon, your most renowned uncle. 

Add. Which of you two did dine with me 
to-day ? 

Ant. S. I, gentle mistress. 

Adb * _ _ _ And are not y° u ni y husband ? 

Ant. E. Is o ; I say nay to that. 

Ant. S And so do I; yet did she call me so: 
And this fair gentlewoman, her sister here, 

Did call me brother. What I told you then,® 

I hope I shall have leisure to make good; 

If this be not a dream I see and hear. 

Ang. That is the chain, sir, which you had 

Ant. S. I think it be, sir; I deny it not. 

Ant. E. And you, sir, for this chain arrested 
me. 

Ang. I think I did, sir; I deny it not. 


and thf n0t T ] In the fo,io - 1C23 < th is speech of JF.acon 
afler the DuK^oVn^ ° f the Abl,ess ' are misplaced, and come 

Why> here begins *” &c - 

syllable ! >eSe ch,ldren ' — 1 Children must be pronounced as a tri- 

! hen ’ &C . ] ?'»«• an<1 the two lines following, 
her. Uuciana, and should perhaps he spoken aside to 

and thU r , a , rC The ancient copy has error, are. 

editor* M r ^ lc ! n . ,s P nnt is faithfully followed by modem 

fuiiy.”o r“ .i£° tv r.° endeav ° urs ' n °' 

rare whirh i r - n< ? <iU for arc • 1 venture to substitute 

hotter meaning! dC8 b * ,n * clo * er t0 tl,e ori e inal » appears to give a 

Twenty-five year* have l but gone in Iracnil 
uj you, my ton,; and, till ihi, present hour. 

My heavy burden ne’er delivered .] 


[SCENE I 

Adr. I sent you money, sir, to he your hail, 
By Dromio; but I think he brought it not. 

Dno. E. No ; none by me. 

Ant. S. This purse of ducats I receiv’d from 

y°u, 

And Dromio, my man, did bring them me: 

I see, we still did meet each other's man, 

And I was ta en for him and lie for me, 

And thereupon these Errors d rare arose. 

Ant. E. These ducats pawn I for my father 
here. 

Duke. It shall not need,—thy father hath his 
life. 

Coun. Sir, I must have that diamond from 
you. 

Ant. E. There, take it, and much thanks for 
my good cheer. 

Abb. Renowned duke, vouchsafe to take the 
pains 

To go with us into the abbey here, 

And hear at large discoursed all our fortunes : 

And all that are assembled in this place, 

That, by this sympathized one day’s error, 

Have suffer’d wrong, g 0 , keep us company, 

And we shall make full satisfaction. 

Twenty-five years have I but gone in travail 
ut you, my sons; and, till this present hour, 0 
My heavy burden ne’er delivered. 

The duke my husband, and my children both, 

And you the calendars of their nativity, 

Go to a gossip’s feast, and go with me; f 
After so long grief, such festivity! 

Duke. With all my heart, I’ll 
feast. 

[Exeunt Dike, Abbess, .Egeon, Courtezan, 

t. ~ .“ant, Angelo, and Attendants, 
no. S. Master, shall I fetch your stuff from 
ship-board ? 

Ant. E. Diomio what stuff of mine bast thou 
embark’d ? 

Dro. S. Your goods, that lay at host, sir, in 
the Centaur. 

Ant. S lie speaks to me; I am your master, 
Dromio: 


gossip at this 


‘baft'VIr w The rectification 

related how ateighteenveaA' , '\ po,nted ° ut “> a ‘ as .Egeon had 

tive after hi, brother '’ af.dii thi T*®**.^ “»***"><> inquisi- 

?evcn years sincethey p.nid t W £2*? “ is »ut 

indisputably. For the emendaiiin . tl,eir birth ls settled 
to Mr. Dyce. emendation, /ie er for are, we are indebted 

A°rt l e°r yr* ip ' s f T ( ' and ° n "it* 

AJ,er so long grief, such festivity !] 

The old copy gives us 

" After s0 ,on S Brief, such nativity, •• 

that is, equal, or 

posed festivity, which is ZJ kdy‘ f J ° hnson P™- 

compositor seems to have camrht «««Jlr ,ho poot "rote. Tlie 

I believe, however, this word is not t ?/ r0I V he hnejust above - 
passage. ra lo not t,le only corruption in the 
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ACT V.] 

Come, go with us; we'll look to that anon ; 
Embrace thy brother there; vcjc.ce with hr”. 

[Exeunt Antipholus S. and L., Adr. 

and Luc. , 

Dro. S. There is a fat friend at your master s 

house, 

That kitchen’d me for you to-day nt dinner, 

She now shall he my sister,—not my wife. 

I)ro. E. Methinks you arc my glass, and not 

my brother: 

I see by you, I am a swcct-fac’d youth. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


[scene 1. 


I Will you walk in to see their gossiping? 

1 Dro, S. Not I, sir; you are my older. 

Dro. E. That’s a question; how shall we try it. 
Dro. S. We ’ll draw cuts for the senior; till 

then, lead thou first. 

Dro. E. Nay, then, thus ; 

■\Vc came into the world like brother and bio- 

And now let ’s’ go hand in hand, not one before 


another. 





ILLUSTEATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT I. 


(1) Scene II .—They say this town is full of cozenage, <0c. 1 
This was the character attributed to Ephesus in remote 
uges. Steevens suggests that Shakespeare might have 
got the hint for this description from Warner's translation 
of the Men®chmi, 1595. “ For this assure yourselfe, 
this lowne Epulamnum is a place of outragious ex- 
pences exceeding in all ryot and lasciviousnesse : and 
(I heare) as full of Ribaulds, Parasites, Drunkards, Catch- 
wles Cony-catcher, and Sycophants, as it can hold,” &c. 
But it is observable that Shakespeare, with great pro¬ 
priety, makes Antipholus attach to the Ephesians higher 

. quah . tie3 of cozenage than those enu¬ 
merated by the old translator. It is not merely as “ catch- 
poles, cony-catchers,” and the like, but as “ dark- 

mtKi rerS { T v d “ so ul-killing witches,” that he 
speaks of them. And hence we are prepared to find him 


attribute the cross-purposes of the scene to supernatural 

agency, and see no inconsistency in his wooing Luciana as 
an enchantress :— 

“ Te . ach ,ne - dear creature! how to think and speak 
Lay open to my earthy gross conceit, 

Smother'd in errors—feeble—shallow—weak — 

The folded meaning of your words’ deceit 
Against my soul’s pure truth, why laboui you 
lo make it wander in an unknown field ?” 

S r ni n el“-. imagini " 8 that - 10 W “ the sib >>< be must lose 

“ s **Jgi syren, for thyself, and I will dote: 

Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 

A, 'd as a bride I ’ll take thee, and there lie- 
And, in that glorious supposition, think’ 

He gains by death, that hath such means to die ' ” 


ACT III. 


u 


T1 ie Allowing note in Gifford's 
Hen Jonson (vol. m. p. 218) helps to confirm our 

ri P oX n ano a tW C f “ thi ? placo > and in many other instances, 
for th^ T w• f ° n ? ° f U .°’£ e > and means for the occasion, 

. For the *»*“’ is sim Ply for the 

Thu is invarinhlv in questl £ n > "batever it may be. 

'\ 9 meamn £- T ^e aptitude of many of 

n is weU Wn al> ° S , be F 1 T Ung With a vowel assume the 

distinctly mTrS bUt the l ,ro S re3S of thia expression is 

‘for the a^ d f early ‘ a 0De3 > '™ anes/ 

nonce.’® ' ‘forthonanes/ ‘for the nones,’ ‘for the 

to ( ?tV S l C The h7^ 9 * in * u y - dea ! h > that hatk ^hmeans 
opinion 10D 13 0bvi0U3l y to the long current 

destruction 1 bv hX*’ 6 *’* V mer “ aid > ^oyed mortals to 
stitinn hna L by 1 i. Wltcber y of her songs. This super- 

poem ‘^TheTer C ^“T“? 1>: j I1 S Btra ‘ cd *>7 Wden, in' his 

KttUh BoM^oi ’iv. p 294“ “ nStrel9y ° f the 

" J bu !; a11 *° s °othe the Chieftain’s woe, 

Far from the-maid lie loved so dear, 
ihe song arose, so soft and slow, 

He seem d her parting sigh to hear. 


SlV-a-maid s form, of pearly light, 
as winter than the downy spray, 

»i° Und her „ boso,n . heaving bright, 

Her glossy, yellow ringlets play. 


Borne on a foamy-crested wave, 

She reach'd amain the bounding prow, 

The, clasping fast the Chieftain brave, 
fcne, plunging, sought the deep below." 

the T ™ s d J P tlr US ° f ^■ t L culor information concerning 

aDd Wl ' ldlon ' 3 “Account of 

(3) Scene II.— 

Ant. S. Where France? 

tr ar R agZJt\a C h{Zf e<id; am ’ rf and reverted > making 

Catholic religion at St £i. by gracing the Roman 

time tiU Henry was peaceably aa{?i5 0r “?i ndj Iu 1 rom tbat 
bodies of troops were sent^ho^r? 1 ° n *lL 0 . tbrone » “any 
aid : so that his situation F Elizabeth to his 

a matter of notoS^- that P eriod have been 
England. From tho reference ° f conv orsation in 

imagines the “ Comedy of Error?” £ r ? umst f nce > Malono 
before 1594 . * errors to have been written 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT IV. 


■>• 3(1 

||§£;fesss;pai 

h, Th“peculi«r p,b is agnin referred to by <mr«thor m 
a passage of '< Hen ,7 IV." Part I. Act I. Sc 2,- 

•• And is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of France. 

tho point of which seems not to have been fully under- 

My the commentators. A *»J* < »—“ • “"e 
*„ rm imr>lvin <r imprisonment; and tho innee, mvi 

Sing on pn’rsc-stLling. humorously caU^ttcnt.on to 

its probable consequences, by his quey about the Iff 

jirlun. See Middleton's “ Blurt, Master Constable, Act 

III. Sc. 2 

«• Tell m) lady, that I go in a suit of durance." 

false scent; to draw dr,j foot means to track by 
scent of the foot. A hound that does one is not Ukclj to 
do the other; but the ambiguity is explained by the 
double meaning attached to the words counter and (lr y f° 0 ^ 
The former implying both fate, and a pn.au and ^he 
latter, privation of scent, ami lark of means The »henff s 
officer, as he tracks for a prison may be saul to r n 
counter, and, as he follows those who have expended their 

substance, he draws dry foot. 

(3) scene U.-Om that, before the judgment, -came* 
■poor souls to hell.] By before the ucdgmerJ, in its secondary 
sense, Dromio Is supposed to allude to arrest on "*«»<* 
process. Hell was a cant term for the worst dungeon m tho 
wretched prisons of tho time. There was the Master s Aide, 
tho Knight's Ward, tho Hole, and last and most doplorablo, 
the department called llell, which was the receptacle for 
those who had no means to pay tho extortionate fines 
exacted for better accommodation. 

(4) Scene III .—lie that sets up his rest to do more ex¬ 
ploits icith his mace than a morris-pike.] Dromio plays 


™,ing and n». *aL-iag *« alt upon an event. Hence 
Act 11. Sc. 1 


What I can do, can do no hurt to try. 
Since you set up your rest 'gainst remedy. 


ft 


The Morris vike is often mentioned by old writers. 

It was the Moorish pike, and was constantly used both 
in land and sea warfare, during the sixteenth century. 

( r i\ Scene III.—a ring he hath of mine worth forty 
fliu'af* \ Tho number forty was very anciently adopted to 
express a great L »y, ii/tho same way that we now use 
rift .1 or a score. In the Scriptures it is recorded that tho 
flood was forty days on tho earth; the Israelites wero 
forty years, and our Saviour forty days in tho wilder¬ 
ness ; and Job mourned forty days. In Hindustani, tho 
word’ chalis forty, has the same indefinite acceptation , 

denoting literally foH, » ««. be.ng aj, 
nljoj to a palace with a number of pillars, bo also in 
Kn-aia chi loll signifies forty, and Perscpolis, because it is 
a city of many towers, is called chihal-nunar, the forty 

Itjj In 5k. manner, too the insect rduch wo name 

centinede is there known as chihal-pd, fort) teot. i no 
wordfin this souse is not at all uncommon among oi 

English writers 

•• Quoth Niccncss to Newfangle. thou art suchaJache, f> 
That thou devisest fortie 

And it is so used repeatedly by Shakespeare; for 
example,— 

.. I lave learned these/or/, n . Mt S e. 3. 

- I will have for,, moys." ^ y ^ [y Sc , 

" 1 "->* mr ;,Zi°rl PaTi" A.. I. Se. 3. 

some/or/, iruncheonecr. ^ y Sc , 

•• , could beat /or/, of '^teanu,. Act III. Sc. 1. 
.. 1 saw heroncehop/or/, jc«.^ (r ^ ^ „ gc , 

.. 1 had rather than /or/, pound /'^ ^ y Sc , 


ACT V. 


(1) SCENE I .—At your important letters, eke.] 
“Shakspoarc, who givos ti all nations tho customs ol 
his own, seems from this passage to allrnlo to a court of 
wards in Ephosus. Tho court of wards was always con- 
sidored os a grievous oppression. It is glanced at as early 
os in the old morality of Hycke Scomer:— 

•-these ryche men ben unkinde: 

Wydowcs do curse lordes and gentyllmen, 

Fur they con'rayne them to marry with their men ; 

Ye, wheder they wyll or no.”’—-S tf.evb*s. 
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“ In the possago beforo us, Shakspoaro wan thinking 
articularly on tho intorost which tho king had in England 
i the marriago of his wards, who wero the heirs of hm 
onants holding by knight’s servico, or in «*»'«, jndwow 
indor ago ; an intorost which Quoon Elizabeth in Shak 
pcaro's timo oxorted on all occasions, as did her suc- 
«ssors, till tho abolition of tho Court of Wards and 
jiveries; tho poot attributes to tho duko the samo right 
o choo.so a wife or a husband for his wards at Ephosus. 
Malone. 



CRITICAL OPINIONS 


ON 

the comedy op errors. 


“ The alternate rhymes that are found in this play as well a* in «nn * T . , lt ^ 

* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘ The Two Gentlemen of v>m„ 1 < r> n ^ ^ ldsumraer Night s Dream,’ 

that these pieces were among our author’s earliest nrndi r T 0 aud Juliet ’' are a further proof 
and Adonis’ was -the first ^ ^ 7““ 

afterwards. When he turned his thoughts to the sta^e the mP l„ w ^ i! i P r °kably followed soon 
naturally presented itself to him in his first dramttiVL- t whlctl be bad used 111 those poems 

written by himself. ? n thot uTdT UuZ 4“ ‘ h ° 3e ^ 

pieces no alternate rhymes’are found. twi TIT™"* th ° Se 

Labour’s Lost,’ also adds support to the dates Lsiraed to’tfc P h ^ f ° f * he Shrew > and ‘ Love’s 

‘ ^ S00n kamed " ‘^ate 

Fijzzz r h t c Dd “ n ?. in ;ts incid - ts *. 

poet rivals the Roman play, he has contrived to insinuate ih m ^ ° time, and place, our 

spectator, in a manner infinitely more pleasing and artful thlnTT? pre ™ u s information for the 
whilst Plautus has chosen to convey it throTh the c adopted b 7 the Latin bard ; for 

at once natural and pathetic, by placing it in the mouth ofvF ° f * Shakspeare has rendered it 

“ ^ a play, of which the riot is so intrLlte ocS * l 6 fctheP ° f the twin Others, 
and their whimsical results, no elaborate development of yeTisThe^orttlt 


* LIKE WILL TO LIKE. 

1568. 

YoumaviA liil t01 ? e / ou wiI1 declare31,(1 showe, 

Tof Pew »'li natter m,nde the sooner knowe. 

Wherefore I shall briertv shnf™ ° " g freend> ’ this is true - 
Tom il*. P nefl y show my name unro you. 

WhJrJftSS?i t’ £ If ed not t0 be Panted, * 

efore I with Raife Roister must needs be acquainted,” &c. 

COMMONS CONDITIONS 
(About 1570.) 

" Sa,P h«r. B t ofS, blOUd ' my ma ' SterS ’ We Were n °‘ bcst ‘""SW 

thinke was never such a craftle knave before this daie. 

more; 11 k me n ° t,nkes; 111 mcddle with them no 

ByyouJ JJ“ J M USCd hy . 3 com Panie of tinkers before 

Lest any knaves fn^m® b ° ld , e as . t0 looke about ,,,e and spic, 

By your license COr ^ i . ng down in ambush do lie. 

My tlnkerly^ aves ar, ? reache ,onger in ‘his tree. 

y slaves are packed hence, as farre as I male see;” & c . 

PROMOS AND CASSANDRA. 

“Th 157 »- 


berlad y, very good, for so standeth the case 

Bull mar?ei n mu3i e , n p wJe VlaJw 0 thitTlS JaS h WCth T Y pr3Ce: 
They ’Too™ 1 . I* 1 '*' • 

THE three LADIES OF LONDON 

1584. 

"fo 1 // wotvrhat’ l d ° ye ™ ? 

1 « g oi„ g tto butchM. ( io J5 UK SSL, „ 

BUt ‘a&V bloodsucker, and who 1, failh Ujuriei 

THE COBLER’S PROPHECY 
1594. 

" TL , ,T; h N oTd^L'° t Si;r'hio , „ h s o ;‘ art ■«.■ **•. 

And thou, quoth he art so nn«« nS /° r - , U y ,ad,e ’ s hacke. 

That following of m’y ladie i S I'l'J eVe / le frant ‘^ toy, 

For once a day for fashion sal * m ° U f a 1011 dost ma ke her cov 
No meat but mu«on?o r « n10stX **'■ Y mus f be 8icke - ’ 

To-day her owne haire best hpi>nmJ C P 1,,1 . on °f a chicke; 

A periwig is better for to-morrow Skcke'tS , ye 1 ll °'^ is as gold, 
To-day m pumps and chcveril . to beho,d : 

Now re she hum up to the crow’ne, ,. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

. .. , . nressurc of ago ?uid misfortune is so painted, as 

of fEgeon touched with a discriminative hand, and P oycr tuis part 0 f the fable, contrasting 

to throw a solemn, dignified, and impressive o mode of rc licf which is again resorted to at 

well with the lighter scenes which immcdmtelj f > Emi lia, d the recognition of their children, 

afiecting than the tone of the preceding scenes 

lm “ res Son winch <—- - " 

laughter, awaken attention, and hx c y, . reader and spectator are hurried on to the close, 

cannot be pronounced an unsuccessful eft . pleasurable influence of novelty, expectation, 

through a series of thick-coming incidmt8,f““ £ utedj and even effervescing. Shakspeare is 

and surprise ; and the dialogue lsumf ° r > u in ’ [he broad exuberance of its mirth, as in the 
visible, in fact, throughout the entne pU), ^ may g e f OU nd in the punishment and 

cast of its more chastised parts,—a combm ketclicd h/the strongest and most marked style 

character of Pinch, the pedagogue and conjuror, who is sketched 

of our author. . - r,.gi e the narrowness of its basis, and that its 

“ If we consider, therefore, the construction o ‘ ^ a tinned deception of the external 

powers of entertainment are almost exclusively • ved 0I1 the Plautiau model, but, making 

senses, we must confess that Shakspeare has> > his production aU the interest and 

allowance for a somewhat too coarse vein of humour, has gnen y t 
"that the nature and the limits of his subject would permit. -Drake. 

J L 1 „ lrxritimate farce in exactest consonance with the 

“ Shakespeare has in this piece presented us wi ' ishcd from come dy and from entertainments. 

philosophical principles and character of fare , , °“ h u e allowed, and even required, in the 

A proper farce is mainly distinguished roar comdy by^ the license ^ ^ ^ is 

fable, in order to produce strange and laughable Ihei J ^ because 

enough that it is possible. A comedy would s > . ukenes3 j n two persons, yet these are 

although there have been instances of almost undistuigumhable^kenesSt ^ 

mere individual antecedents, casus laden I is natu , end and COUBtl tution. 

farce dares add the two Dromios, and is justified in so doing by tue 

In a word, farces commence in a postulate which must be gran • . . 

... i,., .r w»a, .<" 

...tl new development,. Of ell work, at S^Uporne ^ ^ ^ ..... mlded t«o sieves, else 

borrowing from, the ancients. To the ^ wo wi of the same name. The improbability 

twins, impossible to be distinguished from eac 1 ° ie *’ 1 ourselves to the first, which certainly 
becomes by this means doubled ; but when once we l at the sccon d; and if the spectator 

borders on the incredible, we shall not perhaps be disp c - d * * * * In short, this 

is to he entertained by mere perplexities, they canno e • e be inferior in worth to other 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


The pnthe ic legend on "Inch Shakespeare founded the plot of this beautiful trmredy has 

been cherished from tune immemorial among the traditions of Italian history, although °no such 

s 01 ) has ever been discovered m the authentic records of any particular state. The Veronese 

L ^ n B ^‘ C " S u S ’, al ' e ' tCn<l f' 0 " S ‘° a dcgrec of tl,e trutl > d. insisting on the fact Mviim 
adate (1303), and showing the tomb. But this is only an instance of pardonable local’vLity 

no account exists of any actual Borneo and Juliet, hut a tale more or less resemhlino- that 

immortalized by our great dramatist may be found in several ancient writers Mr T) l 

attempted to trace it to a Middle Greek author, one Xenophon Ep^i.l. ^e emii^ ^ita- 

e\er, who set forth the romance in a connected narration is believed to be Masuceio ,li 

Salerno, m whose “ ISovelhno,” a collection of tales first printed at Naples in 1476 a similar event 

s recorded to have occurred, not at Verona, but in Sienna. He relates that in Sion • tl ° • 

hveda young man of good family, named Mariotto Mignanelli, who was enamoured of a ladv° 

a nblio a ; a SU T C m m *F n * h0r affcctions > some impediment stam" tbe wa of 

Mariotto th p\ RVe * GCV fy u "J tc * b y an Augustine monk. Shortly afte? the ceremonv 

1 11 , th ® to slay a fellow-citizen of rank in a street brawl for which ho ie a ‘ ’ 

ipHHigSi 

She discloses her miserable situation to the monk wi,o had married er to l l uT' 

Bm r-* 

BB 

to break open the vault, and is condemned to d itl 'Z* 0 • ,ust,c . c ' is taken in an attempt 

her lethargy, disguises herself in mo.,’- « l?* 1 ' i (j,nnozza » ,n t,lc meanwhile, recovers from 

banished husband; here she learns to hor^f am ^ A,cxandria in search of her 

departed for Sienna. She returns to that nW - ^ ¥ ar,0 l tt(, » believing her dead, had 

dies of anguish and a broken heart * P ’ amv,n « th «» after his execution, 



* a 


c trova I’aniiinto UtVo/laoA ci)^ , ^ ^ 3 ’ n,orna a sie,,a - 
Kl inuore,” are tlic *3? t.r,, *«iya il suotorpo per ilolorc 

novel itself «fc fi „|S to ro,ir' C t Ar « ,,mint '*>•' "» the 

is to retire to a monastery,—' 11 Con in- 


•Ion nire, il^uo’ Mariott«?*U lonruux™'] • ,,0r0 cibo c »*ente 
* lM, ° tc »'P° «»1 ii suvi miseriini gion.i/- Ua,,,an brcvis ‘ 


preliminary notice. 

. , ~ x rtir .:i:«o of Montague and Capulet in connexion 

narrative of Peregrine, we first in Vcr o.m. The real or supposititious archer 

'"«> thC t^ro^o^r ofSTevcnt, since he had read in some ancient chroutcles 

thiTthe Vapelletti and Monte..h^sanT sM^ct, which, like Da Porto, he 

French, by Pierre Boisteau, funded on tlm ^ translation of Boistcau, the English versions 
differing from them in many part*™ ^ Tragical Historvc of Romcus and Juliet, ’ (1562 ) b J 

of the talc-namcly, the poem called T e irara ^ of pleasure,” under the title of 

Arthur Brooke, and the novel found m Pay. te Bhomco „„d Julietta ’’-were bo h 

tragedy. , „ , » ...... , u inted by John Vernier, in the year 1597, with 

The first edition of “ Romeo and f J A J u Uet. As it hath been often (with 

the title of “ An excellent conceited *™e« d * b , e thc L of Hunsdon his Seruants. 

great applause) plaid pubhquely, by > S Creed*, for Cutlihert Burly, in 1599, and is 

The second edition was P n «‘ cd ^' ”y"" x ,. a „ cdie 0 f Romeo and Juliet; Newly corrected, 

^TlSSTLyf SSJ —J r- —• *» *• «“ 

in 1009, and another without ^^^ both y tl and there is every reason to 

The first two of these editions arc exheme )' t - in tliat 0 f 1599 arc exclusively 

conclude that the numerous corrections an 1 d t t of the master, and the latter 

Shakespeare’s own since the formera“ rrcc^ copy of the text can only be 

as ‘s.-sas 52»“ 

foimded on tht'Sdo, 1599° anil contain‘ ^ first published, it must 

J3tn=tf 92£= £t&3r f 

determine thc period when it was wntten, or whe CTC at applause) plaid publiquely, by 

titlepage of the first edition, “ As it hath.been p / 0 * f tl J thc play was 
thc right honourable the L. of Ilunsdon h > j t j office 0 f Lord Chamberlain, 

first acted in 1099, because Henry, Lord ««e3ed to the office in April, 

died in that year, and his son George, Lord ' , y desionnted themselves “Lord 

1597. He is of opinion that the ? “ e dates hecause dmy would have been called 

Hunsdon’s sen-ants ’ during thc mtcnal of ’ i-oally held by their noble 

“ The Lord Chamberlain s serYnnts at to the’ play being 

patron. Hus argument, Mi. Kmght rem , de<TVCC decisive as to thc play not 

performed before George, Lord Hunsdon , nobleinan’s°patronage. Chalmers assigns 

having been performed without the advantage of tins noble..,an s pa.ion^. ^ ^ , it3 

that ascribed by Malone, is strengthened by the indications 


• This accords with a passage in Dante (Purgatorio, c. vi.), 
wh<.r?i!,»T~rr"rroachin B " Alterto Tctaco" ..he Germ.n 
emperor Albert, for his treatment of Italy, exclaim*. 


Vleni a veder Montccchi e Capellctti, 
Monaldle Filiippeschi. uom senzacura. 
Color gii tristi e costor con sospctti. 


Which Cary render* 


“Come, sec thc Capulets and Montagues, 

The Flllippeschi and Monaldi, man . 
Who car’st for notight! Those sunk in grief, 
With dire suspicion rack’d.” 
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and these 


e title of "Hadriana ;" and Arthur Brooke, in the preface‘o 
,c poem above mentioned, speaks of having seen , ti n 
gument lately set forth on stage with more connncmln 
ian I can looke for (being there much better set forth then 
have or can dooc): ” an allusion most probably to «ome 
presentation of it abroad, for thc rude condition of our 
rama at thc time, renders It unlikely that he should refer to 
ny play of thc kind performed in this country. 



PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

of matured reading and refleetion which are displayed in the augmented edition of 1599, as 
compared with that of 1597. There is also a scrap of internal evidence which, as proof of an 
earlier authorship than 1596 is well entitled to consideration. The Nurse, describing Juliet’s 
being weaned, says, “On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen; that shall she°; marry, 
I remember it well Tis since the earthquake now eleven years.” Tyrwhitt was the fiist 
to suggest the probable reference of this passage to an earthquake which occurred in 1580, 

ill*- 1 H ° ! US h j d . h ?® f! vcn a str ' k,n g and minute account:—“On the sixt of Aprill 
(1 580), bemgwednesdme m Easter weeke about six of the clocke toward euening, a sudden 

earthquake happening m London, and almost generally throughout all England, caused such 

an amazed,lesse among the people as was wonderfull for the time, and caused them to make 

their earnest praiers to almightie God. The great clocke bell in the palace at West- 

mmstd shake of it selfe against the hammer with the shaking of the earth, as diverse other 

clocks aud bcls m the steeples of the citie of London and elswhere did the like. The gentlemen 

of the Temple being then at supper, ran from the tables, and out of their hall with their kniues 

in their hands. The people assembled at the plaie houses in the fields, * * * * were so amazed 

that doubting the ruine of the galleries, they made hast to be gone. A peece of the tom nl 

church fell down some stones fell from saint Paules church in London: and at cLists church 

necie to Newgate market, in the sermon while, a stone fell from the top of the same church ” 

Such an e\ent would form a memorable epoch to the class which constituted the otnnln nf 

a playhouse auditory in the sixteenth century; and if an allusion to it was calculated to awaken 

as 


as to the period of its production. 


approximate guess 


Dawns $q,«st)tte&. 


Escalus, Prince of Verona. 

aris, a young Nobleman, kinsman to the Prince. 

Montague, 1 heads of tico Houses, at variance with 
Capulet, / each othcr 

An old Man, uncle to Capulet. 

Romeo, son to Montague. 

MER Romeo HrUmm t0 th€ PrinCe> Und /rimd t0 

to montaque> and f yiend 

Tydalt, nsphew to Lady Capulet. 

£ RIAR L AUHENCE, a Franciscan. 

£RiAit John, 0 f the same order. 

Raltiiasau, servant to Romeo. 

OAMPSON, ) 

Gregory, / serv,infs Capulet. 


Abram, servant to Montague. 

An Apothecary. 

Three Musicians. 

Chorus. £ 0 y; p a(JC lo p AKIS . p ETEU . am , 
an Officer. 


Lady Montague, wife to Montague. 
Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet. 
Juliet, daughter to Capulet. 

Nurse to Juliet. 


CUiZ Z VER0 ' ,A i and 

T r ‘° i0 ' k ll0Hm; Guards, 

alchm cn, and Attendants. 


SCENE, as m pa) , 0/ l/ie Plmh . n Vekoxa . __ , n ^ m a c( _ ^ 
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tiie 

PROLOGU E. n 

Chorus. 

j\,, f, hous> holds, hoik "like in dignity, 

(In fair Verona, where we lag our scene,) 

From ancient grudge In ale to new muting, 

When civil blood males civil hands unclean. 

From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A )>nir of star-cross'd lovers take their life ; 

Whose misadventurd piteous overthrows 

Doth, with their death, burg their parents strife. 
The fearful passage of their death-mark'd love, 

And the continuance of their parents rage , 

Which, but their children's end, nought could remove , 
Is now the two hours' t r a flick or our stage , 

Th< which if gon with patient ears attend, 

What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to mend. 


!. This nroloauc appeared in its present form, in the l.rst coni* 
p^JeduCT" II omen nnil Juli< t," the 0 ; »« »• 

omitted in the folio. In the incomplete sketch of the pla>, 
published in 1597, it stands as under;— 

•• Two hoUshold trends alike in dlpnltie, 

iln faire Urt•<>'<>, where we lay our Scene) 

From ciuill bmyles broke into enmitie, 

Whose ciuill wane makes ciuill hands vneleane. 

ir»K 


Front forth the fatall loyncs of these two foes, 
A i.aire of starre-crost loners tooke their Hit. 

\\ hose ndsndncnturc*. piteous oucithrowcs. 

(1 htoueh the continuing or their fathers strife. 
And dcalh-ninrkt passage of their parents rnt,t) 
Is now the two how res tnlh«|ue of our statfe. 

'i he which if you with patient ernes nltemh 
What here \vc want wcc'l ktuilic to amenu. 





ACT I. 

SCENE I .—A Public Place. 


Enter Sampson and Geegoey, armed with 

swords and bucklers. 

JlsT Greg °‘ 7 ’ °’ my word > we’ll not cany 

Ghe. No, for then we should be colliers. 

Gee lv 6 ™i’, an * W6 , be in choler - we’ll draw, 
o’ the collar/ J ° U ‘ Ve ’ <lra ' v ^ our neck out 

Sam. I strike quickly, being moved. 

Sam' a d ‘ tb ° U f \ ot <l u iokly moved to strike, 
me. A d °S of tllc bouse of Montague moves 

Ghe. To move, is—to stir; and to be valiant, 

• We’ll ♦ (#) Fim f0H °’ if ' 

a tS’jszz 


riuTst awayf therefore, if th°u art moved, thou 
Sam. A dog of that house shall move me to 
Montague’s! "' aU ° f man or of 

* 2a, a Srtarais 

» SS “• *“ ■ k~... 

Sam. ’Tis aU on e, I will sh ow myself a tyrant: 

a »^r" 0 ' bs ' b “ d °^°" t,l ^ 1 d o ™ «k/ 8 ' ln the fact ihat 

t h ose e m p, oye d is ,he 

M 









ACT I.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene t. 


when I have fought with the men. I willI he cruel” 
with the ...aids: I will cut nit then- heads. 

Giu- T he heads ot the mauls • 

Sam! Ay. the heads of the mans, or hen 

maiden-heads ; take it in what sense thou u d ■ 
Gbe Thev must take it mt sense, that leel it. 
S"w" Me they si,all feel, while I am able to 
standand, His known, I am a pretty p.ece of 

fl tur ’Tis well, thou art not fish; ifthouhadst, 
thou luulst been poor John.; Draw thy tool; here 
comes of the house of the Montagues.^) 


Enter Abram and another Servant of 

Montague. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I will 

back thee. i o 

Guf.. How? turn thy back, and run . 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Gre. No, marry; I fear thee ! , 

Sam. Let us take the law of our sides, let 

^Gre^I will frown, as I pass by; and let them 

tak SAM. n Nay' nftitey dare. I will bite my thumb 
at them ; c which is a disgrace to them, if they 

bear it. , , 4 . 0 

Ann. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir . 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, sir. 

Ann. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir . 

Sam. Is the law of our side, if I say ay . 

[Aside to Gregory. 

Gre. No. 

Sam. No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, 

sir; but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Gre. Do you quarrel, sir? 

Ann. Quarrel, sir? no, sir. 

Sam. lint if you do, sir, I am for you ; I serve 

as good a man as you. 

Ann. No better. 

Sam. Well, sir. 


Enter Bhnvolio, at a distance. 

Gre Sav—better; here comes one of my 
U V , y r i s ide to Sampson. 

master’s kinsmen. 

Sam. Yes, better, sir* 

Ann. You lie. 

Sam. Draw, if you he men. -Gregory .cm™ 

ber thy swashingt Wow. I 1 A/ 

Ben. Part, fools; put up your -words; you 

know not what you do. [Baits down thev swords. 

Enter Tybalt. 

Tyb. What, art thou drawn among these heart¬ 
less hinds ? 

Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 

Ben. I do but keep the peace; put up thy 

sword, 

Or manage it to part these men with me. 

Tyb. What, drawn* and talk of peace ? I hate 

the word, 

As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee : 

Have at thee, eoward ! [They fight. 


Enter several Followers of hoik Houses ,* who join 
the fray ; then enter Citizens, with cluos. 

1 Cit. Clubs, bills, and partisans ! r strike! heat 

them down! . 

Down with the Cnpulcts! down with the Montagues. 


Enter Capulet, in his gown; and Lady Capulet. 

Cap. What noise is this?—Give me my long 
sword, ho! 

La. Cap. A crutch, a crutch!—why call you 
for a sword ? 

Cap. My sword, I say !—Old Montague is come, 
And flourishes his blade in spite of me. 


(•) First folio, and cut off. 


ft) First folio omits in. 


« I will be cruel with the maidi:) T»ie qrrarto of 1509. that of 
1609, and the folio, 1623. which way printed from It, concur In read¬ 
ing cicill. The correction appears ina quarto edition without date, 
published hy John Smcthwicke, •• at hi* shop inSahUe DunsUnes 
Church, in Fleete Street, under the Dyall. 

published the quarto. 1609; and the undated edition, which 
contains several important corrections of previous t) pograplucal 

errors, was probably issued soon after. . A # ^j 

i» Poor John.) The fish called hake, an inferior *°rt of cod, 
when dried and salted, was probably the staple fare of •enranjs 
and the indigent during Lent; and this sorry dish Is perpetually 

ridiculed hy the old writers as “ poor John. 

c / will bite my thumb at them ,) This contemptuous action, 

though obsolete in this country, is still In use both in France 
Italy ; but Mr. Knight is mistaken in supposing t Identical with 
what is called giving the flea, /tiling the thumb i» performed by 
biting the thumb nail; or. as Cotgravc describes It, b XP“ lt J"8 
the thumbe naile Into the mouth, and with a Jcrke (from the 

ICO 


(•) First folio omits sir. 

m Old copies, except the undated quarto, washing. 

(J) First folio, draw. 

SESSSaSSKSSs* 

C '7R tmrm b<, lh„ HwoshinR pyrlraps 

„ •« \\*rT*t in hU " Alvcarlc, 1580, describes ll, u> 

,washing blow," means evidently a r/. ino.cr ui^hlo w 

o Enter eeveral Followers. &c.) A modern direction, l nc oiu 
coples l.rve mcTely-- Enter three or four citizen, with club, or 

,,a t Clubs: bill,, and partizant l —] Shakespeare vrho.e wont it 
is to assimilate the customs of all countries to those of his® , 

put. the ancient call to arms of the London -prentices In the 

mouth of the Veronese citizen. 



ACT ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Enter Montague and Lady Montague. 

Mon. Thou villain, Capulet,—Ilohl me not, let 


[scene 


I. 


me £ 0 . 


v__» 

La. Mon. Thou shalt not stir one* foot to seek 
a foe.( 2 ) 

Enter Pbixce, with Attendants. 

Piun. Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel,_ 

Will they not hear?—what ho! you men, you 
beasts,— 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 

M ith purple fountains issuing- from your veins,_ 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
Throw your mis-temper’d weapons to the ground, 

And hear the sentence of your moved prince._ 

Tlnee ci\il brawls,j* bred of an airy word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our streets; 

And made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. 

To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 

Canker d with peace, to part your canker’d hate. 

It ever you disturb our streets a^ain, ' 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

Tor tins time, all the rest depart away: 
a ou, Capulet, shall go along with me, 
rri 1 ’ lta o l '<b come you this afternoon, 

* k !\°Z 0llr farthci + pleasure in this case, 

lo old Free-town, our common judgment-place, 
nee more, on pain of death, all men depart, 

[Exeunt Piunce and Attendants ; Capulet 
Lady Capulet, Tybalt, Citizens, and Servants. 

Mon. "Who set this ancient quarrel new 
abroach ?— 

Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began ? 

Ben. Here were the servants of your adversary. 
And yours, close fighting ere I did approach: 
drew tf> part them ; in the instant came 
Tybalt, with his sword prepar’d; 

Inch, ns he breath’d defiance to my ears, 

Me swung about his head, and cut the winds, 

'>ho, nothing hurt withal, hiss’d him in scorn; 

While we were interchanging thrusts and blows, 
ame more and more, and fought on part and part, 

T th \P nncc camc > who ported either part. 

La. Mon. O, where is Romeo!—saw you him 
to-day ? 


(*) First folio, a foot (t) Pirst folio, broils. 

(1) First folio, father s. 

the readinff'nf^nfH® busied w, ‘ en the Y are most alone,—] This is 
the folb! l g 623, Mad'thlis 0 :- 97 ' Subse ‘ iueut cdi,ions ’ including 

80 !! ght ’ where most m, « ht not be found; 
Pnrinna t0 ° man y by my weary self, 
b Pursued my humour,” Sic. 

Many a^moming hath he there been seen,—] This, and the 


Right glad am I, he was not at this fray. 

Bex. Madam, an hour before the worshippM 
sun 

1’eer d forth the golden window of the east, 

A troubled mind drove me to walk abroad ; 

V here,—underneath the grove of sycamore, 

1 bat westward roototh from this city’s side,-— 

So early walking did I see vour son : 
lowards him I made; but lie was ’ware of me, 
And stole into the covert of the wood: 

I, measuring bis affections by my own,_- 

I hat most are busied when they are most alone,"_ 

Pursued my humour,* not pursuing his, 

And gladly shunn’d who gladly fled from me. 

. 0N ' Ma «V a morning hath he there been sccn, b 
V ith tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew, 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his dccq) sighs: 
But all so soon as the all-checring sun 
Should in the farthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 

Away from light steals home my heavy son, 

And private in his chamber pens himself, 

Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out, 

And makes himself an artificial night: 

Black and portentous must this humour prove, 

L ldess good counsel may the cause remove. 

Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cause? 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 
Ben. Have you importun'd him by any means? 

Ti ? ot 1 hy , ‘!* vscIf » aml many otherf friends: 

But lie, his own affections’ counsellor, 

Is to himself—I will not say, how true-— 

But to himself so secret and so close, 

So far from sounding and discovcrv 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Fre he can spread his sweet leaves to the air 

Or dedicate his beauty t6 the sun. c 

Could wo but learn from whence ids sonws grow, 

'' e ,voul<1 ns willingly give erne, as know. 

£liter Romeo, at a distance. 

BKN ' S aside hei<! 1,0 C ° mCS : S ° ,,,mSC I' 0 "- st0 P 

I’ll know his grievance, or he much denied 
Mon. I would, thou wort so happy h v tliv stav 
To hear true slnift.-Come. mndam.^ t 's mva^’ 


- - - - *] \ T 

r , , Uixtunt Montague and Lady. 
ben. CjooU morrow, cousin. J 

^ OM * the day so young ? 


(f) Fir^t folio, others. 


First folio, honour . 

/ i ! t # • 

lines following down to— r 

nr - t , “ A, ! d »«akes himself an artificial night” 
are first found in the quarto of 1599. Benvolio’s inquiry 
Have you in.po. tun’d him by any means ? ” ’ 
and ‘he reply are likewise wanting In the fir", quarto. 

emendation was made b^TiieobaW. 0 ^ edlt,ons have «we. The 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene i. 


act i.] 

■Rc-v But new struck nine. 

Kom Ay mo! sad hours seem long. 

Rom. Not'hnvmg that, which, having, makes 
them short. 

Ben. In love? 

Rom. Out— 

Rom. Out°of her favour, where I ^ in ‘ove.i 3 ) 

Ben. Alas, that love, so gentle m Ins ttew, 

Should he so tyrannous and rough m proof . 

Rom. Alas, that love, whose view is muffled sull, 

Should, without eyes, see pathways to Ins «n • 

Where shall we Sine ?•—Onto. What raj 

here? . 

Vet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 

Here’s much to-do with hate, but more with 

love !—■ 

Why then. 0 brawling love ! 0 loving hate ! 

0 any thing, of nothing first created; 

O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms . 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health. 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is . 

This love feel I, that feel no love in tins. 

Dost thou not laugh ? 

Ben. No, coz, I rather weep. 

Rom. Good heart, at what ? 

Ben. At thy good heart s oppression. 

Rom. Why, such is love’s transgression.— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast, 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine: this love, that thou hast 

shown, . 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 
Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purg’d, b a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 
Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with loving team: 
What is it else ? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. # 
Farewell, my coz. [Going. 

Ben. Soft, I will go along; 

An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tut, I have lost myself; I am not here 
This is not Romeo, lie’s some otherwhere. 


Ben. Tell me in sadness, who is that you love? 
|oM.Wkat, shall I gvoan, and to., thee , 

Ben. 

But sadly tell me, who. . » x i • 

Rom. Bid* a sick man in sadness maket his 

A word ill 'urg’d to one that is so ill !— 

In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 

Ben. I aim’d so near, when I suppos d you lov d. 
Rom. A light good mark-man .—And shea 

fair I love. . . , 

Ben A riolit fair mark, fair coz, is soonest hit. 

Rom. Welt, in that hit, you miss: she’ll not be hit 
With Cupid’s arrow, she hath Dian’s wit; 

And, in strong proof of chastity well arm , # 

From love’s weak childish bow she lives unharm d. 
She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 

Nor bidet the encounter of assailing eyes, 

Xor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold: 

O, she is rich in beauty; only poor, 

That, when she dies, with beauty dies her store! 
Ben. Then she hath sworn, that she will still 

live chaste ? . . , 

Rom. She hath, and in that sparing makes huge 

waste; 

For beauty, starv’d with her seventy, 

Cuts beauty off from all posterity. < 

She is too fair, too wise; wisely too fair, 

To merit bliss by making me despair: 

She hath forsworn to love ; and, in that vow, 

Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Be rul’d by me, forget to think of her. 
Rom. 0, teach me how I should forget to think. 
Bkn. By giving liberty unto thine eyes; 

Examine other beauties.(S) 

Rom. . ’Tis the way 

To call hers, exquisite, in question more : 

These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies’ brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair; 
He, that is strucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost: 

Show me a mistress that is passing fair, 

Wlmt 410111 lier beaut y scrve > but as a no f e ’ - . 

Where I may read, who pass’d that passing fair { 
Farewell, thou canst not teach me to forget. 

Ben. I’ll pay that doctrine, or else die in debt. 

[.Exeunt 


(*) First folio, t cell seeing. 

a Sec pathways to his willl] This is obscure. The earliest 
quarto, that of 1597, has, 

“Should without lawes give path-wales to our will." 

And this may help us to the true reading, which very probably 

WaS ’ “ Should without eyes set pathways to our will;” 
in other words, •• Make us walk in any direction ho chooses to 

aP b°BeVng purg’d,—] Johnson suggested, and not without reason, 
that purg'd might be a misprint for urq d. ' To urge the Arc, 
he observes. *‘i. the technical term." Mr. Collier’s corrector, 
with equal plausibility, changes purg'd to puff d. 
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(•) First folio omits AW. (t) folio, makes. 

(J) First folio, bid. 

e She lives unharm’d.] So the quarto of 1597. The subsequent 

quartos and the folio, 1623, read '• uncharm d. 

<1 With beauty dies her store.] The reading of all the ancient 
copies, which Theobald altered to"-with her dies beauty s 

8t °o IC ro call hers, exquisite, in question more:] , This is goneraJVF 
conceived to refer to the beauty of Rosaline. It may mean, now- 
cvcr, " that is only the way to throw doubt upon any other beauty 
I may seean interpretation countenanced by the alter lines. 

“ Show me a mistress that is passing fair, 

What doth her beauty serve, but as a note, 

Where I may read, who pass'd that passing lalrT 






SCENE II.— A Street . 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant.* 

Cap. But* Montague is bound as well as I, 
in penalty alike; and ’tis not hard, I think, 

-r or men so old as we to keep the peace. 

a , 9 ^ honourable reckoning are you both. 

And pity >tis, you liv’d at odds so long*: 

-But now, my lord, what say you to my suit ? 

Tir ,- 1 i ? ut “tfng o’er what I have said before : 
Iy child is yet a stranger in the world, 

j pi . hath not seen ^e change of fourteen years : 
et two more summers wither in their pride, 

(*) First folio omits But. 

Cotn«” d /^ have, "Enter Capulet, 

wan; and a character of ThU Hp.5n-° wn was meant the mcrr U- 

Play* of Shakespeare** eMly'ieriod^tliA^hu gencral J n ,he 
h*p» to be retained. ar,y P erlod » that his title here ought per- 

b She la the hopif u i lady of my earth:] A gallicism. Steevens 


-ure we may think her ripe to be a bride. 

Par. 1 ounger than she are happy mothers made. 
Cap. And too soon mail’d are those so early 
made.* J 

Thcf earth hath swallow’d all my hopes but she, 
Nie is the hopeful lady of my earth : b 
But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart. 

My will to her consent is but a part ; 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Xjjcs nvy consent and fair according voice, 

Tliis night I hold an old accustom’d fcast,(6) 

\N hereto I have invited many a guest, 

Such as I love ; and you, among the store, 

Une more, most welcome, makes my number more 
At my poor house, look to behold this nio-ht 


(*) The first quarto, 1597, reads married. 

(t) First folio omits The. 

But 

as in his noth Sonnet,— Y “ y earth ’ my cor P° r al part, 
“ Poor soul < lhe centre of my sinful earth.” 
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ACT I-] 


ROMEO AND Jl'LIET. 


[scene ii. 


Earth treating stars, that make dark hem on \x 0 • 

Such coni foil, as do lusty voting men feel, 

When well-apparel 1 d April on the hec 
Of limpino- winter treads, even such delight 
Anion J fresh female* buds shall von tins night 

Inherit at my house ; hear all, all ^e, 

And like her most, whose merit most shall be . 

Such, amongst view of many, 1 ’ mine being one 
Alav stand in number, though in reckoning none, 
tome, go with me.—Go, sirrah, [to Serv.] trudge 

about 

Through fair Verona ; find those persons out, 

Whose names arc written there, [gives a paper. J 
and to them say, 

My house and welcome on their pleasure sta). 

J [Exeunt Capulf.t and 1 aris. 

Sf.rv. Find them out, whose names are written 

here? It is written-that the shoemaker should 

meddle with his yard, and the tailor with his last, 
the fisher with his pencil, and the painter with Ins 
nets; hut I am sent to find those persons, whose 
names are licet writ, and can never find wliat 
names the writing person hath here wnt. 1 must 
to the learned :—In good time 

Enter Bf.nvolio and Romeo. 

Ben’. Tut, man I one fire burns out another’s 
burning, 

One pain is lessen’d bv another s anguish; 

Turn giddy, and he liolp by backward turning ; ^ 
One desperate grief cures with another s 
languish: 

Take thou some new infection to thy t eye, 

And the rank poison of the old will die. 

Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. 

Bex. For what, I pray thee? 
r om For your broken shin. 

Bf.n. Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 

IloM. Not mad, but bound more tlmn a mad¬ 
man is: 

Shut up in prison, kept without my food, 

Whipp’d, and tormented, and—God den, good fellow. 

Seuv. God ye good den.—I pray, sir, can you 
read ? 

Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 

(•) Fir*t folio, ftnnell. 

(t) First folio omit' U<rt. ( J) First folio, the eye. 

n That make *1nrk heaven llpht:) Warburton pronounce' this 
nonsense, and Mason thinks it absurd. The former would read,— 

—that make dark even light 


and the latter,— 


« • 


■that make dark heaven’* light.” 


Mr Knight adheres to the old reading, •• as passages tn the 
masquerade scene would seem to indicate that the banqueting 
room opened into a garden.” A better reason for abiding by the 
original text is toconnider that the “dark heaven/ 9 in Shakespeare’s 
mind, wa* most probably the Jfeovrn of the stage, hung, ns was 
the custom during the performance of tragedy, with black. 

i» Such, amongst rG tr >•/ many .—] The reading of the quarto, 
15^7. The quarto, 1that of 1000, and the folio, l(»23, have, 
•• Which one more view,” &c. Neither reading affords a clear reuse. 

ir>4 


Sf.rv. Perhaps you have learn'd it without hook : 

But I pray, can you read any thing you see ? 

Rom. Ay.if 1 know the letters, and the language. 
Sf.rv. Yc sav honestly ; rest you merry ! 

Rom. Stay, fellow ; I can read. [Reads. 

Sigxior Martino, and his wife, and daughter ; 
County Anselmf., and his beauteous sisters; the 
lady widow of Yitiiuvio ; Signior Placentio, 
and his lovely nieces ; Mercctio, and las brother 
Valentine ; mine uncle Capulf.t, his wife, and 
daughters; my fair niece Rosaline ; Lima ; 
Signior Valf.ntio, and las cousin Tybalt, 
Lucio, and the lively Helena. 

A fair assembly; [Gives back the note.'] W hither 
should they come ? 

Serv. Up. c 

Rom. Whither to supper ? 

Serv. To our house. 

Rom. Whose house ? 

Serv. My masters. 

Rom. Indeed, I should have asked you that before. 
Serv. Now I’ll tell you without asking. My 
master is the great rich Capulct; and it you be 
not of the house of Montagues, I pray, come ami 
crush 4 a cup of wine: rest you merry. [Exit. 

Ben. At this same ancient feast of Capulet s 
Sups the fair Rosaline, whom thou so lov’st; 

With all the admired beauties of Verona: 

Go thither ; and, with unattainted eye, 

Compare her face with some that I shall show, 

Ami I will make tlicc think thy swan a crow. 

Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to 
fires!* 

And these,—who, often drown’d, could never die, 
Transparent heretics, he burnt for Hal's ! 

One fairer than my love ! the all-seeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match, since first the world begun. 

Ben. Tut! you saw her fair, none else being by, 
Herself pois'd with herself in either eye: 

But in that crystal scales, let there he weigh'd 
Your lady’s love 0 against some other maid 
That I will show you, shining at this feast, 

And she shall scant show well,+ that now shows best. 

Rom. I’ll go along, no such sight to be shown, 
But to rejoice in splendour of mine own. [Exeunt. 

(•) Old edition*, fire. 

(t) First folio, she shew scant shell, well , &c. 
c Up.l I* this a misprint for M to *up f 99 

a Come and crush a cup of wine:) This, like the crack a bottle 
of later time*, was a common invitation of old to a carouse. 
The following instances of its use, which might be easily mul¬ 
tiplied, were collected by Stccvcn* :— M 

“ Fill the pot, hostess, and we ll crush it. 

The Two Angry Women of Abingdon, iojJ. 

“-wc’U crush a cup of thine own country wine. 

Hoffm an 9 * Tragedy, Itm. 


11 Come. George, we’ll crush a pot before we part/ 9 

The Tinder of Uakrfietd , 1509. 

* Your lady’s love—] A corruption, I suspect, for' 1 lady-love. 
It was not Itomeo’* love for Rosaline, or hers for him, which vra 
to be pohed, but the lady herself M against some other maid. 




SCENE III .—A Room, in Capulet’s House. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

La * Cap. Nurse, where’s my daughter? call 
her forth to me. 

UB8B * Now, by my maiden-head,—at twelve 
year old,— 

I bad her jome—What, lamb! what, lady- 
God forbid where’s this girl ?—what, Juliet! 


* » nun 




" 111 • 


Enter J uliet. 

Jul. How now, who calls ? 

Your mother. 

Madam, I am here. 


Nurse. 

Jul. 


The old nurs/in'lfer foncfffamUit ^ An eXf l uislte touch of nature. 


La. Cap. This is the matterNurse, give leave 
awhile, 

We must talk in secret—Nurse, come back again ; 

1 have remember’d me, thou shalt * heai our 
counsel. 

Thou knowest my daughter’s of a pretty age. 

IsunsE. Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 
-L<a. cap. bhc s not fourteen. 

Nurse. I ’]] ] av fourteen of my teeth_ 

And yet, to my teen" be it spoken, I have but four - 
bhe s not fourteen : how long is it now 

lo Lammas-tide? 

A f“ rtni ght, and odd days. 
Auese. Even or odd, of all days in the year 

come Lammas-eve at night, shall she be fourteen’ 
Susan and she,-God rest all Christian souls '- 
eie of an age :—Well, Susan is with God ; she 

* Old copies, Ihou’se. 

.rv^ch^ot 8 ! her8Clf; -*‘ God ***-*" her darling should 

b And ytl 10 tcen ~] That is, to my jorr.tc. 
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ACT I.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene in. 


was too ooo.l for me : but. as I said on Lammas- 
cve at ni'-ht shall she he fourteen : that shall she ; 
marry, frcmcnibcr it well. Tis since the earth¬ 
quake now eleven venrs;(-) and she was ucani d 

__I never shall forget it.—of all the days of the 
vear. upon that day: for I had then laid wormwood 
‘to mv dug, sitting in the sun under the dove-house 
wa ll‘ Mv lord and von were then at Mantua 
nav. I do hear a hrain :"- hut. ns l said, when it 
did taste the wormwood on the nipple of my dug, 
and felt it hitter, pretty fool! to see it tetchy, and 
fall out with the dug. Shake, quoth the dove- 
house: ’twas no need, I trow, to hid me trudge. 

And since that time it is eleven years, for then she 
could stand alone; nay, by the rood, she could 
have run and waddled all about. For even the 
day before, she broke her brow : and then my 
husband—God be with his soul! ’a was a merry 
man ;-took up the child ; 1 >«, quoth he, clod 
thou fall upon thy face l thou wilt fill backward 
when thou had more wit ; wilt thou not , 'Jule/ 
and, by my holy-dam, the pretty wretch left 
crying, and said— Ay: to sec now how a jest 
shall come about ! 1 warrant, an I should Inc a 
thousand years, I never should forget it; wilt 
thou not , 'Jule ? quoth lie: and, pretty fool, it 

stinted, b and said— Ay. 

La. Cap. Enough of this ; I pray thee, hold 
thy peace. 

Nurse. Yes, madam ; yet I cannot choose but 
laugh, to think it should leave crying, and say— 
Ay: and yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow a 
bump as big as a young cockrel’s stone ; a par lous 
knock ; and it cried bitterly. Yea, quoth my hus¬ 
band, falCst upon thy face? thou wilt fall back¬ 
ward when thou comst to aye; wilt thou not , 

Jule ? it stinted, and said— Ay. 

Jul. And stint thou too, I pray thee, nurse, 

say I. 

Nurse. Peace, T have done. God mark thee 
to his grace ! 

Thou wast the prettiest babe that e’er I nurs’d: 

An I might live to sec thee married once, 

I have my wish. 

La. Cap. Marry, that marry is the very theme 
T came to talk of: tell me, daughter Juliet, 

How stands your disposition to be married ? 

Jul. It is an honour' that I dream not of. 

Nurse. An honour! were not I thine only nurse, 
I’d say, thou hadst suck’d wisdom from thy teat. 

(•) First folio, shall. 

* Say, I do bear a brain:] I can remember well. 

t It stinted,—) To stint is to stop. 

•• Stint thy babbling tongue." _ , 

Cynthia's Rcrels, Act I. Sc. 1. 

“ Pish! for shame, stint thy idle chat.” 

Mamtox'i What You Will, 1007, Induction. 


La. Cap. 'Well, think of marriage now; younger 

than yon. 

Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 

•Vie made already mothers: by my count, 

I was your mother much upon these years!*) 

That vou arc now a maid. I hus then, in brici; 

The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 

Nurse. A man. young lady 1 lady, such a man, 

As all the world—why, lie’s a man of wax. 

La. Cap. Verona's summer hath not such a 

flower. . . 

Nurse. Nay, lie’s a flower; in faith, a very 

flower. 

La. Cap. Wliat say you? can you love the 
gentleman ? d 

This night you shall behold him at our feast: 

Read o’er tlie volume of young Paris’ face, 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen ; 
Examine every married* lineament, 

And see how one another lends content; 

And what obscur'd in this fair volume lies, 

Find written in the margent of his eyes.® 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover: 

The fish lives in the sea ; f and ‘tis much pride, 

For fair without, the fair within to hide: 

That hook in many’s eyes doth share the glory, 
That in gold clasps locks in the golden story ; 

So shall you share all that lie doth possess, 

By having him, making yourself no less. 

Nurse. No less? nay, bigger; women grow 

by men. . , 

La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of I nns 

love ? 

Jul. I’ll look to like, if looking liking move : 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 

Than your consent gives strength to piake it+ fly. 


Enter a Sonant. 

Serv. Madam, the guests are conic, supper 
served up, you call’d, my young lady ask’d for, 
the nurse curs’d in the pantry, and everything m 
extremity. I must hence to wait; I beseech you, 

follow straight. . . 

La. Cap. We follow thee.—Juliet, the county 

stays. 

Nurse. Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy 
days. \_Exeunt. 


(•) First folio, several. 


(♦) First folio omit* It. 


c n is an honour-] In this and in the next line, for honour, 

the quarto. 1590, and the folio. 1G23.1have *««• vu 

<1 Can you love the gentleman f] The whole of this ipeech was 

added after the publication of the first quarto Illustrative 

o In (Aemargent of his eyes.} Sec note, p. 101, in the Illustrative 

Comments on " Love’s Labour’s Lost." that 

f The fish lives in the sea;] Mason very F°P" ly ° b * C JV .. 

«•the sea cannot be said to be a beautiful cover to & fl*h, ana 

.% ___ _ . _ t Ar H ibsll * 

• imnnf #■ thSf XT’A V 
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SCENE IV .—A Street. 

En ^r*J?2' i v' i '; DTI0,(9) Beot °“°> with Jive 
or six other Maskers, and Torch-bearers. J 

E0M ’ ^ th ' S SP ° eCh te S1> ° ke f ° r ° ur 

0 r B t“ n zt° n , “poiog^ ? 

We’ll hnvo d r? e ‘■ 9 , < ? ut ° f 8110,1 P r »]ixity :* 
BealglVa 0 ^ > P,d with / scarf , 

Scarimr th« ar *" 3 P aint c<I bow of lath, 

Nor -t kd ,es Me a crow-keeper ; 

"0 wtthout-book prologue, faintly spo ko 

J xms and the preceding Ji ne are 


After the prompter, for our entrance :» 

wl’,1 hem T asuro 113 What they will 

'EoM le r Ule ‘ hCm a measule -' on,J be gone. 
Eom. a torch j (1 °) 1 em not for this 

Being but heavy, I will bear the light 

EB ' dance®"" 410 E ° mC °’ "' C mUSt havc I ou 
Eort. Not I, believe me; you have dancing 

M 'th nimble soles : I have a soul of lead 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move 

You are a lover ;■> borrow Cupid’s'w.ngs, 

c "ell measure them a m . aci i y a °i e ’ "iterance. 

ftS Lo'tr' ciut Z‘Hi 

^ ou are a lover o < . 

found in the first quarto. elve ,ine * " h »ch follow are not 
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[SCENE IV. 


, nu.uivu mu 

ACT l.J 

Anil sour with them above n common bound. | 

r om I nm too sore cnpierccd with Ins shatt, , 

To soar with his light feathers; and so* bound, 

I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe ; 

Under love’s heavy burden do I sink. 

M i n.f And. to sink in it, should you burden love ; 

Too (neat oppression for a tender thing. 

Rom. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, 

Too rude, too boistTous ; and it pricks like thorn. 
Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with 

love ; 

Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down, 

Give me a case to put my visage in : 

[Putting on a mas/:. 

A visor for a visor ! what care I, 

What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 

Here arc the beetle-brows shall blush for me. 

Bf.n. Come, knock, and enter; and no sooner in, 

But every man betake him to his legs. 

Bom. A torch for me : let wantons, light of 

heart, ! ' I 

Tickle the senseless rushes* with their heels ; 

For I am proverb’d with a grandsirc phrase,— 

I ’ll be a candle-holder, and look on,— ^ 

The ‘came was ne’er so fair, and I am done. 1 
Mkr. Tut! dun’s the mouse,(H) the constable s 
own word: 

If thou art dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire, ^ 

Or (save your reverence) love, wherein thou stick st 

Up to the ears: come, we burn day-light, bo. 

Bom. Nay, that’s not so. . 

yi FR ’ I mean, sir, inj delay 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day.§ 
Take our good meaning ; for our judgment sits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five* wits. 

Bom. And we mean well in going to this mask ; 

But ‘tis no wit to go. 

y[ KR< Why, may one ask ? 

Bom. I dreamt a dream to-night. 

Mkr. An(l *> (li(1 T - 

Bom. Well, wlmt was yours? 

^j rR That dreamers often lie. 

Bom. In bed, asleep, while they do dream 

things true. 

Mer. O then, I see queen Mab hath been with 
you. 


She is the fairies’ midwife; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an' agate-stone 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 

)inu l ! On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

iis shaft, Brawn with a team of little atomies 
* bound, Athwart* men’s noses as they lie asleep; ^ 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners legs; 

The com*, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

union love; 1 lev traces, of the smallest spi.ler’s web ; 

Her collars, of the moonshines watry beams, 
ao romdi, Her whip, of cricket's hone ; the lash, of film : 
like thorn. Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
rou"h with Not half so big as a round little worm 
° Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid :T 

ve down,— Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
on a mask. Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
, s 9 Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of 

dp nic Ion c i 

,0 sooner in, On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court sics 

straight: 

ns liirht of O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees: 

’ ° O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

Reels . 1 • Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 

hrasc L_ Because their breaths* with sweet-meats tainted are. 

’ Sometime she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

done. 1 * And then dreams be of smelling out a suiH 

. constable’s And sometime comes she with a§ tithe-pig s tail, 

Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep, 
the mire Then dreams bell of another benefice: 
thou stick’st Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

„ht ho. And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

D * * Of breaches, ambuseadoes, Spanish blades, 

ir in + delay Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 

)S ’r v d ay & Drums in bis ear ;f at which lie starts, and wakes ; 

rment sits' And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

’ c wit9 And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 

o this mask • That plats the manes of horses in the night; 

’ And bakes the elf-locks** in foul sluttish hairs, 
e ask ? Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

This is the bag, when maids lie on their backs, 

Vnd so did I. That presses them, and learns them first to bear, 

Making them women of good carnage. 

lers often lie. I bis is she 

v do dream Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 

Thou talk’st of nothing. 

Ml, been with M™. True I talk of dreams; 

Which arc the children of an idle bram, 

, onics Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 

tone Which is as thin of substance as the air, 


(•) First folio, to hound. (t) Old copies, IIoratio. 

(1) First folio, I delay 

,», First folio, in rain, lights lights by day. 

(|l) First folio omits an. 

o Tickle the senseless rushes — ] Before the introduction of 
carpets it was customary, as everybody Knows, to strew rooms 
with ruihrt; it is not so generally known, however, that the stage 
was strewn in the same manner. 

.._on the very rushes, when the comedy is to daunce.’’ 

Decker's Hull's llvrnhookr, 1609. 

t- The game was ne’er so fair, nnd I am done.] An nllusion. 
Ilil.on say*, to an old proverbial saying, which advises to give 

1()8 


(•) First folio, orrr. 

(J) First folio, breath. 

(Ill First folio, he dreams. 
(•*) Find folio, elk-locks. 


(t) First folio, man. 
(§) First folio omits <t. 
< «j) First folio, ears. 


over when the game was at the fairest; hut wc^doubt if this is 

the true meaning of Romeo’s " grnndsire phrase. . 

c in onr live wits ] Old copies fine; the correction was made 

1' riling out n suit:] By stiff in this place Is not mennt, 

a process or law-sml, hut an appointment in the gift of the crown. 

“ If vou la' a courtier, discourse of the obtaining of tuUt” 

Decker's Gull's Jlornboukc, 1609. 



ACT I.] 

And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 

And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face* to the dew-dropping south. 
J3f.n. This wind, you talk of, blows us from 
ourselves; 

Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 

Rom. I fear, too early: for my mind misgives, 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night’s revels; and expire the term 

Of a despised life, clos’d in my breast, 

By some vile forfeit of untimely death : 

But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my sail !+—On, lusty gentlemen. 

Ben. Strike, drum. [Exeunt.* 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene v. 


SCENE V.— A Hall in Capulet’s House. 

Musicians waiting. Enter Sen-ants. 

1 Seuv. Where’s Potpan, that he helps not to 
take away ? he shift a trencher! he scrape a 
trencher! 

2 Serv. When good manners shall lie allj in 
one or two men’s hands, and they unwash’d too, 
’tis a foul thing. 

1 Serv. Away with thejoint-stools, remove the 
court-cupboard, b look to the plate good thou, 
save me a piece of marchpane; 0 and, as thou 
lovest me, let the porter let in Susan Grindstone, 
and Nell.—Antony ! and Potpan ! 

2 Serv. Ay, boy; ready. 

1 Serv. You are look’d for, and call’d for, 
ask d for, and sought for, in the great chamber. 

2 Serv. AN e cannot be here and there too.—• 

Cheerly, boys; be brisk awhile, and the longer 
liver take all. d [ They retire behind. 

Enter Capulet, &c. with the Guests, and the 

Maskers. 

1 Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! ladies, that have 
their toes 


(*) First folio, tide. 


(t) First folio, »uit. 


(t) First folio omits all. 

“ Tkeumarrh Ts 6 ' ll j 23 ’ has the fol,owin ff stage direction 
their napkin).” b t ^ Servin ^ men come forth with 

have^Wn ^ilf 0Urt ' CUpb0 , ard “1 A court.-upboard appears to 
the silver fla™™* n ° W C t t cablnet> and wa * used to display 

b “ k '"’ *«"• ®onsti.uting the 

our mSm/m'!S 5w ,arc !lB ano 1 !] A favour,,e confection with 
composed 8t o°r r nU» 8 fl 0 M!f« h n P , a,mond cakes . hut richer, being 
and flour. * p 8tach, ° nuts < almonds, pine kernels, sugar of roses, 

o Win 8 £ ene firS .* a PP cared in the edition of 1599. 

copies, and .he folKa/* abn,T qUart °’ ' the 8ubscquent 

to 1 ‘ M 0 reS fvm,' vif "; ~ 1 .. The remainder of this speech, down 
the 1597 quarto.* knaves 1 &c. was added after tlie printing of 


Unplagu’d with corns, will have a bout 0 with 
you :— 

Ah ha,* my mistresses ! which of you all 
AN ill now deny to dance? she that makes dainty, 
She, I’ll swear, hath corns; am I come near yc 
now ? 

Welcome, gentlemen ! f I have seen the day, 

That I have worn a visor, and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear, 

Such as would please;—’tis gone, ’tis gone, ’tis 
gone : 

You are welcome, gentlemen !—Come, musicians, 
play. 

A hall! a hall! give room, and foot it, girls. 

[Music plays , and they dance. 
More light, you knaves; and turn the tables up, 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot.— 
Ah, sirrah, this unlook’d-for sport comes well. 
Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin^ Capulet, 

For you and I are past our dancing days : 

IIow long is’t now, since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask ? 

2 Cap. By’r lady, thirty years. 

1 Cap. What, man ? ’tis not so much ; ’tis not 

so much: 

’Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come pentccost as quickly as it will, 

Some five and twenty years; and then we mask’d. 

2 Cap. ’Tis more, ’tis more, his son is elder, sir ; 
His son is tliirty. 

1 Cap, Will y 0l x tell me that ? 

His son was but a ward two years ago. 

Rom. What lady’s that, which doth enrich the 
hand 

Of yonder knight ? (13) 

Serv. I know not, sir. 

Rom. 0, she doth teach the torches to bum 
bright! 

It seems h she hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear: 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 

So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. 

The measure done, I’ll watch her place of stand, 
And, touching here, make blessed my rude hand. 


( # ) Quartos, 1509, & r c., and folio, Ah, my mistresses ! 

isss 

•' Hamlet* cXhis ^Kp 8 “T Thus the Kin * »■ 

“—my cousin Hamlet,” 

in Ac ' IIt - ° f the Play, speak, of her 

" Tybalt, my cousin !" 

SC r She \ ,nn P s u P on ihe check of niqht —1 Tbis is tlip 
qUar *° S ’ aHd 0f foliJ, lok The'follo* 

“ Her beauty hangs,” &c. 

almost invariably adored. ^ ^ i,n P rovcmcnt * ba ‘ it is 


1G<) 


ACT I.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Did mv heart love till now? forswear it, sight! 

For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 

Tyb. This, by his voice, should be a .Mon¬ 
tague:— 

Fetch me my rapier, boy what! dares the slave 
Come hither, cover’d with an nntick face, 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity . 

Now, bv the stock and honour of my kin, 

To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

1 Cap. Why, how now, kinsman ? wherefore 

storm you so? 

Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 

A villain, that is hither come in spite, 

To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

1 Cap. Young Romeo is’t? 

Tyb ’Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

1 Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 

He bears him like a portly gentleman; 

And, to say truth, Verona brags of him. 

To be a virtuous and well-govem’d youth: 

I would not for the wealth of all this* town, 

Here in my house, do him disparagement: 

Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 

It is my will; the which if thou respect, 

Show a fair presence, and put off these frowns, 

An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 

Tyb. It fits, when such a villain is a guest; 

I ’ll not endure him. 

I 0 AP# He shall be endur d ; 

"What, goodman boy!—I say, he shallgo to; 

Am I the master here, or you ? go to. 

You’ll not endure him !—God shall mend my soul— 

You ’ll make a mutiny among my+ guests! 

You will set cock-a-hoop ! A you’ll be the man . 

Tyb. Why, uncle, ’tis a shame. 

ICap. . . i Go to, go to, 

You are a saucy boyis’t so, indeed . 

This trick may chance to scathe you; —I know 

what. 

You must contrary me! marry, ’tis time— 

Well said, my heartsyou are a princox ; c go : 
Be quiet, or—more light, more light: for shame! 
I ’ll make you quiet; what!—cheerly, my hearts. 
Tyb. Patience perforce, d with wilful choler 
meeting, 

Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw: but this intrusion shall, 

Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall. [Exit. 


[SCENE V. 

Rom If I profane with my unworthiest hand 

[To Juliet. 

This holy shrine, the gentle sin is this,— 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

‘ To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand 

too much, . . 

"Which mannerly devotion shows in this; 

For saints have hands that pilgnms hands do 

touch, 

And palm to palm is holy palmers kiss. 

Rom. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers 

too? , . 

Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use m 

Rom. 0 then, dear saint, let lips do what hands 

do; , , . . 

They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 

Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for 

prayers’ sake. 

Rom. Then move not, while my prayer s effect 

Thus frommfhps, by thine, my sin 

Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have 
took. 

Rom. Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly 
urg’d! 

Give me my sin again. 

j ur You kiss by the book, 

Nubse. Madam, your mother craves a word 

with you. 

Rom. What is her mother ? 

Nurse. Marry, bachelor, 

Her mother is the lady of the house, 

And a good lady, and a wise, an(1 '' 1 , r J u0 ^ : . 

I nurs’d her daughter, that you talk’d withal; 

I tell you,—he, that can lay hold of her, 

Shall have the chinks. 

r om> Is she a Capulet l 

0 dear account! my life is my foe’s debt. 0 
Ben. Away, begono ; the sport is at the best. 
Rom. Ay, so I fear ; the more is my unrest. 

1 Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
"We have a trifling foolish banquet towards.—* 

Is it e’en so? why, then I thank you alll; 

I thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night:— 
Moro torches here !—come on, then let’s to bed. 


(•) First folio, the. 


(t) First folio, the. 


a You tcill tel cock-a-hoop!—] A phrase of vco'doubtful origin 
Some writers think it an allusion to a custom ihey *. a y cxlstod . 
talcintr the eoek or spigot out of the barrel and laying It on the 
Wp g I rather suppose it to refer in some way to the boastful, 
provocative crowing of the cock, but can find nothing explana¬ 
tory of its meaning in any author. 

t> 7V> scathe you;] That is, to damage you. 
e You are a princox;—] A coxcomb. 

d Patience perforce,—] From the old adage,— Patience upon 

force is a medicine for a mad dog.” T ..iu* 

o My life is my foe's debt.] He means that, as bereft of Juliet 
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(•) First folio, did ready stand. 

he should die. his existence is at the mercy of his enemy, Capulet. 
Thus in the old poem 

" So hath he leamd her name and knowth she is no gcast, 

Her father was a Capllet, and master of the feast. 

Thus hath his foe in choyse to gere him life or death, „ 

That scarcely can his wofull brest keepe in the lively breath. 

f The sport Is at the best.] This seems to mean, "We have 

seen the best of the sport.” 
g Towards.—] Approaching, near at hand. 




Ab, sirrah, [to 2 Cap.] by my fay, 
J II to my rest. 


it waxes late; 


T * n \-E' Xeunt all but Juliet and Nurse. 

J i’L. Come hither, nurse: what is yon gentle¬ 
man ?(14) J b 

Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
lx. \Y hat’s he, that now is going out of door ? 

•Wursk. Marry, that, I think, he young Pe- 
truchio. & 

Ji’L. What’s he, that follows there,* that would 
not dance ? 


(*) First folio, here. 


Nurse. I know not. 

Jul. Go, ask his name :—if he he married 
My grave is like to be my wedding* bed. 

Ndhse. His name is Romeo, and a Montague 
llie only son of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love sprung from my only hate ! 
loo early seen unknown, and known too late! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy 
Nurse, mat’s this ? what’s this ? 

Jul. A rhyme I learn’df even now 


(•) First folio, wedded. 


(t) First folio, learne. 
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[scene V. 


A(T I.] 

Of one I danc'd withal. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[One calls within, Julif.t. 

Nurse. Anon, anon: — 

Como, let’s away ; the strangers all are gone.^ 

Enter Chorus.* 

Xow old desire doth in his death-bed lie, 

A nd young afection gapes to be his heir ; 

That fair, for which love groan'd for, and would 

die, # . 

With tender Juliet match'd, is now not Jair. 

a Chorus.] First printed in the edition of 1599. 


Xow Romeo is belovd, and loves again, 

Alike bewitched by the damn of looks; 

But to his foe suppos'd he must complain, 

And she steal love's sweet bait from fearful 
hooks: 

Being held a foe, he may not have access 

To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 
And she as much in love, her means much less, 

To meet her new-beloved any where : 

But passion lends them power , time means to 
meet, 

Tempering extremities with extreme sweet. [Exit. 
























ACT II. 


SCENE I.— An open place adjoining Capulct'# Carden. 


Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Can I go forward, when my heart is here ? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 
[He climbs the wall, and leaps down within it. 


Enter Benvolio and Mercutio. 

Ben. Romeo! my cousin Romeo ! Romeo ! 

"IR R . He is wise 

And, on my life, hath stol’n him home to bed. 

Ben. He ran this way, and leap’d tliis orchil 
wall: 

Call, good Mercutio. 

Mrr Nay, I’ll conjure too.— a 

-Komeo I humours ! madman ! passion ! lover ! 
Appear thou iu the likeness of a sigh, 


Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied ; 

Cry but— Ah me! pronounce 1 * but— low and dove; 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 

One nick-name for her purblind son and heir,* 
Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so trim,® 

V lien king Cophctua lov’d the beggar-maid.— 
lie hcareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not; 

I he ape is dead, nndf I must conjure him.— 

I conjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes, 

By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip, 

By hoi fine foot, straight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demesnes that there adjacent lie, ° 
Hint in thy likeness thou appear to us! 

Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 

Meii. This cannot anger him: ’twould anger him 
To raise a spirit in his mistress’ circle ° 

Of some strange nature, letting it there stand 


toBo N nv y olio! 1COnJUre t00 ‘~ ] The f0,i0 * 1623 ’ assi 8 ns the*e wor 

15&rh"? acc ? rdln K t0 the ‘ext of the earliest editio 
folio reads ._^ ther8be,n B singularly corrupt; for example, the lit 

Cry me but ay me, Provant, but Love and day. 


( # ) First fo io, her . 

(t) First folio omits and. 

c So the quarto, 15«J7; later editions, true. 








ACT II.] 


ROMEO AND 


Till she had laid it, and conjur'd it down ; 

That were some spite: my invocation 

Is fair and honest, and, in his mistress’ name, 

1 conjure only hut to raise up him. 

Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among those 

trees, 

To be consorted with the humorous night: 

Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 

Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he sit under a medlar tree. 

And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit, 

As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone.— 
Oh Borneo that she were, oh that she were, 

Ail open ct ccetera, thou, a poprin pear . 

Borneo, good night;—I 11 to my truckle-bec , 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep: 

Come, shall we go ? 

Ben. Go, then ; for ’tis in vain 

To seek him here, that means not to be found. 

[. Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—Capulct’s Garden. 
Enter Bomeo. 


a 


Bom. He jests at scars, that never felt 
wound.— a 

[Juliet appears above, at a window. 
But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks! 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun !— 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 

That thou her maid art far more fair than she: 

Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it; cast it off.— 

It is my lady; 0, it is my love: 

O, that she knew she were!— 

She speaks, yet she says nothing ; what of that? 
Her eye discourses, 1 will answer it. 

I am too bold, ’tis not to me she speaks: 

Two of the fairest stare in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightness of her check would shame those 
stars, 

As daylight doth a lamp ; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 


JULIET. [scene ii. 

See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 

O, that 1 were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek ! 

Jut.. Ay me! 

Bom. She speaks :— 

O, speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 

As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondYing eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, b 
And sails upon the bosom ot the air. 

Jul. O Borneo, Bomeo! wherefore art thou 

Bomeo ? 

Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 

Or, ‘if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 

And I ’ll no longer be a Capulet. 

Bom. Shall 1 hear more, or shall I speak at 
this ? [Aside. 

Jul. ’Tis but thy name, that is my enemy 
Thou art thyself though, not a Montague.0) 

What’s Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part® 

Belonging to a man. O, be some other name ! 
What % in a name ? * that which we call a rose, 

By any other word would smell as sweet; 

So Borneo would, were he not Bomeo call’d, 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 

Without that titleBorneo, doff thy name ; 

And for that name, which is no part of thee, 

Take all myself. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word: 

Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptiz’d; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Jul. What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d 
in night, 

So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom. By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 

Because it is an enemy to thee ; 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred 
words 

Of that tongue’s utterance,t yet I know the sound ; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom. Neither, fair maid, if cither thee dislike. 
Jul. How cam’st thou hither, tell me? and 
wherefore ? 

The orchard walls arc high, and hard to climb ; 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 


(•) First folio, these. 

a He jest* at scars, &c.] It has hcen disputed whether Romeo, 
overhearing Mcrcutio’s banter, refers to that, or to his having 
believed himself, before he saw Juliet, so invincible in his love for 
Rosaline, that no other beauty could move him. We feel no 
doubt that the allusion is to Mercutio; indeed, the rhyme in 
found and wound seems purposely intended to cany on the con¬ 
nexion of the speeches; and at this moment Rosaline is wholly 
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(•) First folio, lVhul? in a nnmea. 

(f) First folio, of thy tongues uttering. 

forgotten. 

t> The lazy-pacing clouds,—] So, the earliest edition, 1597 ; all 
the others have /ozy-pufling, which Mr. Collier’s MS. corrector 
alters to /ozy-passing. 

c Nor any other part—] These words are found only in the 
quarto of 1597. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[sCtN E II. 


ACT II.] 

It any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom. With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch 
these walls, 

For stony limits cannot hold love out: 

And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 

Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Jul. I would not for the world they saw thee here. 
Rom. I have night’s cloak to hide me from their 
eyes, 

And, but a thou love me, let them find me here: 
My life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

Jul. By whose direction fouud’st thou out this 
place ? 

Rom. By love, that first did prompt me to in¬ 
quire ; 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot, yet, wort thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 

I would * adventure for such merchandise. 

Jul. Thou know’st the mask of night is on 
my face, 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 

For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Iain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke ; but farewell complement! b 
Dost thou love me?f I know, thou wilt say—Ay; 
And I will take thy word: yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou may’st prove false; at lovers’ perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs.* O, gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully: 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 

And therefore thou may’st think my ’liaviour§ 
light: 

But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
I ban those that have more cunning 0 to be strange. d 
I should have been more strange, I must confers! 
nut that thou over-heard’st, ere I was ’ware, 

My true love’s passion: therefore pardon me, 

. ,l0t impute this yielding to light love, 

'' ll,eh thc dark night hath so discovered. 

Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed || moon I vow, 


U) First folio 0 ’ tTn' {i) Pir8t folio om “ s 

U) folio, auyh (§) First folio, behaviour. 

(II) First folio omits blessed . 

" „ T !f at U ' unte ” thou love me. 

Iilio * complement!] Away with formalityand punc- 

qUart0 ’ 1537 * ,ater editions - including 
^^c.‘ 2 !"of^"the^presen 1 t^iay^ — ° be Thus in 

17 *> 


That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops,— 
Jul. O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Rom. What shall I swear by ? 

Jul. Do not swear at all ; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 

Which is the god of my idolatry, 

And I’ll believe thee. 

Rom. If my heart’s dear love— 

Jul. Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden, 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 

Ere one can say —it lightens. Sweet, good night! e 
This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast! 

Rom. O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 

Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have to-night? 
Rom. The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow 
for mine. 

Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst request 
it: 

And yet I would it were to give again. 

Rom. Would’st thou withdraw it? for wl.at 
purpose, love ? 

Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have : 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite. 

[Nurse calls within. 

I hear some noise within ; dear love, adieu ! 

Anon, good nurse.—Sweet Montague, be true. 

Stay but a little, I will come again. [ Exit. 

Rom. 0 blessed, blessed night! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 

Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 

Re-enter Juliet, above. 

Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, 
indeed. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, (2) 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 

By one that I’ll procure to come to thee, 


“rrr’ til1 Grange love, grown bold, 
ihink true love acted, simple modesty." 

So, too, in Greene’s “ Mamilia,” 1593:— 

“ Is it the fashion in Padua to be so strange with your friends? 

U-S^PASSP-'lL™;: ‘•‘i*' lines doe, 

1597 quarto. ’ & M Were added af,er the Printing of th 
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(scene lit. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT II.] 

Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I’ll lay, 

And follow thee my lord throughout the world ; 

[Nurse. [ Within.] Madam ! 
Jul. I come, anon :—but, if thou mean’st not 
well, 

I do beseech thee,— 

[Nurse. [ With in. Madam! 
Jtx. By and by, I come :— 

To cease thy suit,* and leave me to my grief: 

To-morrow will I send. 

Bom. So thrive my soul,— 

Jul. A thousand times good night ! [Exit. 
Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want thy 
light.— 

Love goes toward love, as school-boys from their 
books ; 

But love from love, toward school, with heavy looks. 

[Retiring slowly. 

Re-enter Juliet, above. 

Jul. Hist! Romeo, hist!—0, for a falconer’s 
voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle ( 3 ) back again ! 

Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 

Else would I tear the cave where echo lies, 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine,* 
With repetition of my Romeo’s name. b 

Rom. It is my soul, that calls upon my name *. 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Jul. Romeo ! 

Rom. My dear ! c 

Jul. What o’clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee ? 

Rom. By the hour of nine. 

Jul. I will not fail; ’tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 
Jul. I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I ’ll still stay, to have thee still forget, 


Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. ’Tis almost morning; I would have thee 

gone : 

And yet, no farther than a wanton’s bird ; 

That lets it hop a little from her* hand, 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 

And with a silkf thread plucks it back again, 

So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would, I were thy bird. 

j UL# Sweet, so would I: 

Vet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 

Good night, good night! parting is such sweet 

sorrow, - 

That I shall say—good night, till it be morrow. 

[Exit. 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast!— 

Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest! 
Hence will I to my ghostly father’s 0 cell; X 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. [Exit. 


SCENE III .—Friar Laurence’s Cell. 

Enter Friar Laurence, with a basket. 

Fri. The grey-ey’d morn smiles on the frowning 
night, 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 
And flecked f darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path, and Titan’s fiery § wheels:® 
Now ere the sun advance his burning eye, 

The day to cheor, and night’s dank dew to dry, 

I must up-fill this osier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers/*) 
The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb ; h 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb: 
And from her womb children of divers kind, 

We sucking on her natural bosom find ; 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

0, mickle is the powerful grace,.that lies 
In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities: 


(*) First folio omits mine. 

* So the undated quarto; the first folio reads lirife. 

*> My Romeo's name.] So the quarto, 1597; that of 1599, and 
first folio, read only, " 0 / my Romeo." 

« My dearl] The quarto, 1597, has madam; that of 1599, and 
folio, 1623, have My neece, which, in the second folio, was altered 
to Mu sweet. Our reading Is that of the undated quarto. 

<1 Parting is such sweet sorrow,—] In the folio, 1623, and some 
of the uuartos, this speech is allotted to Romeo, and the first 
line of the next to Juliet. 

e My ghostly father’s cell;] My ghostly father is, my spiritual 
father. 

1 And flecked darkness —] Plecked, or, as the folio, 1623, spells 
It, Jteckled, means spoiled, dappled, flaked. We meet with the 
same image iu " Much Ado About Nothing," Act V. Sc. 3:— 

"-and look, the gentle day, 

Before the wheels of Phcebus, round about, 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey." 

s Prom forth day's path, and Titan’s fiery wheels:] This is 
the reading of the first quarto, 1597: in the other editions, these 
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(•) Quarto, 1599, and first folio, his. 

(f) Quarto, 1599, and first folio, silken. 

(1) First folio, friar's close cell. 

($) First folio, burning. 

four lines, slightly Yaried in the concluding couplet, which runs 
thus,— 

And darknesse fleckeld like a drunkard reeles, 

Prom forth dayes pathway, made by Titans wheeles ,— 

are also printed in the middle of Romeo’s speech above. The 
editor, or printer, of the folio, 1632, thought he was correcting 
the blunder by crossing the lines out of the friar's speech, ana 
assigning them to Romeo. 

h The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb 5 ] So Lu¬ 
cretius:— 

" Omniparens, eadem re rum communo scpulchrum.’’ 

And our author, in “ Pericles," has a parallel idea:— 

<•-Time’s the king of men, 

For he’s their parent, and he is their grave." 








For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 
•But to the earth some special good doth give ; 

p 0F ?" g £ fc S0 good > but > strain ’d from that fair use 
Eevohs from true birth, stumbling on abuse : 

Xu-tue itself turns vice, being misapplied : 

And1 pee ; sometime ’s by action dignified.* 

Within the infant rind of this weak flower 

poison hath residence, and medicine power: 

i? or this, being smelt, with that part cheers each 
. part; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart, 
o such opposed kings encamp them still 

aS herbs >—giocc, and rude will; 
And, where the worser is predominant, 

-tull soon the canker death eats up that plant. 


excepuhe* fir«t d (m^rto d ’whf k C k thCSe words the ancient copies, 

Romeo;" bW frSl!fi*i ha K n ° dir * ction - have,—“ Enter 

277 frequently happens in old plays that the 


Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Good morrow, father ! 

w f B1, . Benedicite! 

v\ hat early tongue so sweet saluteth me ?_ 

Young son, it argues a distemper’d head, 

So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie : 

Rut where unbruised youth with unstuff’d brain 

Roth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth 
reign: 1 

Therefore thy earliness doth me assure 

Thou art up-rous’d with some distemperaturc : 

° r n <>t so, then here I hit it ri«*lit— 

© 


“ £■ pVo's, b ; fore h i t •— 

i. >0 be at band, ready 1™ Sift c«U g?,£“ 
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ACT II.] 

Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 

Rom. That last is true, the sweeter rest was mine. 
Fri. God pardon sin! wost thou with Rosaline? 
Rom. With Rosaline, my ghostly father ? no ; 

I have forgot that name, and that name’s woe. 

Fri. That’s my good son: but where hast thou 
been then ? 

Rom. I’ll tell thee, ere thou ask it me agen. 

I have been feasting with mine enemy ; 

Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded me, 

That’s by me wounded ; both oui remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lies : 

I bear no hatred, blessed man ; for, lo, 

My intercession likewise steads ray foe. 

Fri. Be plain, good son, and * homely in thy 

drift; 

Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 

Rom. Then plainly know, my heart’s dear love 

is set 

On the fair daughter of rich Capulet: 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine; 

And all combin’d, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage. When, and where, and how, 
We met, we woo’d, and made exchange of vow, 

I ’ll tell thee as we pass ; but this I pray, 

That thou consent to marry us to-day. 

Fri. Holy saint Francis! what a change is here! 
Is Rosaline, that thou didst love so dear, 

So soon forsaken ? young men’s love then lies, 

Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

Jesu Mai'ia / what a deal of brine 

Hath wash’d thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline ! 

How much salt water thrown away in waste, 

To season love, that of it doth not taste ! 

The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, 

Thy old groans ringf yet in my ancient ears; 

Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear that is not wash’d off yet: 

If e’er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine, 
Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline ; 

An d art thou chang’d? pronounce this sentence 

then— 

Women may fall, when there’s no strength in men. 
Rom. Thou chidd’st me oft for loving Rosaline. 
Fri. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. 
Rom. And bad’st me bury love. 

Fri. Hot in a grave, 

To lay one in, another out to have. 


(•) First folio, rest homely. (t) Plrst folio, yet ringing. 

a She whom I love now,—1 So the earliest quarto, 1597. The 
other old copies, including the folio, 1623, read— 

" 1 pray thee, chide me not, her I love now.” 

b I stand on sudden haste.] It Imports me much to be speedy. 
So in "Richard II.” Act II. Sc. 3:— 

“ It elands your grace upon, to do him right.” 

Again, in " Richard III." Act IV. Sc. 2 

"-It elands me much upon, 

To stop all hopes whose growth may danger me." 
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[scene IV 

Rom. I pray thee, chide not: she whom I love 
now,* 

Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow; 

The other did not so. 

Yri, O, she knew well, 

Thy love did read by rote, and* could not spell. 
Bui come, young waverer, come go with me, 

In one respect I’ll thy assistant be; 

For this alliance may so happy prove, 

To turn your households’ + rancour to pure love. 
Rom. 0, let us hence; I stand on sudden haste. b 
Fri. Wisely, and slow; they stumble, that run 
fast. [ Exeunt.. 


SCENE IV.— A Street. 

Enter Benvolio and Mercutio. 

Mer. Where the devil should this Romeo be ?— 
Came he not home to night ? 

Ben. Not to his father’s ; I spoke with his man. 
Mer. Why, that same pale hard-hearted wench, 
that Rosaline, 

Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 

Bf.n. Tybalt, the kinsman to old Capulet, 

Hath sent a letter to his father’s house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer. Any man, that can write, may answer a 

letter. 

Ben. Nay, he will answer the letter s master, 

how he dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead. 
stabb’d with a white wench’s black eye; shot* 
through the ear with a love-song; the very pin c of 
his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft; 
and is he a man to encounter Tybalt ? 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt ? 

Mer. More than prince of cats,( 6 ) 

I can tell you. d O, he’s the courageous captain 
of complements: • he fights as you sing prick-song, 
keeps time, distance, and proportion; rests me his 
minim rest,§ one,—two,—and the third in your 
bosom: the very butcher of a silk button, a duellist, 
a duellist; a gentleman of the very first house,— 
of the first and second cause: All, the immortal 
passado! the punto reverso! the hay!—( 6 ) 

Ben. The what? 


(•) Fir*t folio, that. (t) Flrat folio, household. 

(I) First folio, runne. (*) First folio, he reels his mlnum. 

e The very pin of his heart cleft-] See “ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona," Act V. Sc. 4, note (*>), p. 39 of the present Vol. 

I can tell you.] These words are found only in the quarto, 

1597. 

© Captain of complements:) See Act I. Sc. 1> note (Of P*® 0 
the present Vol. 
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Mer. The pox of such autick, lisping, affecting 
fantasticoes; * these new tuners of accent!— By + 
Jesu, a very good blade !—a very tall man /—a very 
good whore ! —Why, is not this a lamentable thing, 
grand sire, that we should be thus afflicted with these 
strange flies, these fashion-mongers, these pardon- 
nez-moys, who stand so much on the new form, 
that they cannot sit at ease on the old bench ? O, 
their bons, their bons! 


Enter Komeo. 

Ben. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 
iiER. Without his roe, like a dried herring:_ 


w 11 .UM**® fim c °Py rea <I phanlaciet. 
(t) First folio omits By. 


loy&d** S “ d ,0 haV<! bcc " a 


1 , T r’y ur irousrrs. 

In the foliowtm? , Thc e ^ uivo aue here is well explain 


O flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified !- now is 

he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in: 

Laura, to his lady, was a kitchen-wench;_ 

marry, she had a better love to be-rhyme her • 

Lido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipsy; Helen and 

Hero, Inklings and harlots; Thisbe, a grey eye 

or so, but not to the purpose.— Signior Romeo, 

bon jour/ there’s a French salutation to your 

-brcnch slop; a you gave us the counterfeit fairly 
last night. J 

Rom Good morrow to you both; what counter- 
teit did I give you ? 

Mnn. The slip, sir, the slip; «> can you not con- 
ceive ? J 


£.V£.“ AKain ' ta "U.gn5i'ck uSy“ 

AhnvM ;i»k i ^ t' have been 

A « ha “ «” -Up «lm’d on mo, 







ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene IV 


ACT II.] 

Rom. Paulon, good* Mercutio, my business was 
o-roat; and. in such a ease as mine, a man ma> 
strain courtesy. 

Mkr. That's as much as to say—such a case as 
yours constrains a man to how in the hams. 

Rom. Meaning—to court’s)'. 

Mf.r. Thou hast most kindly 1 ' hit it. 

Rom. A most courteous exposition. 

Mkr. Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 

Rom. Pink, for flower ? 

Mkr. Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower’d. b 

Mkr. Sure wit:* follow me this jest now, till 
thou hast worn out thy pump; that, when the 
single sole of it is worn,'the jest may remain, after 
the wearing, solely-singular. 

Rom. O single-soled jest, solely singular for 

the singleness ! 

Mi r. Come between us, good * Bcnvolio; my 
witt faints. 

Rom. Switch and spurs, switch and spurs; or 
I’ll cry a match. 

Mkr. Nay, if our wits run the wild-goose chase, <") 
I am done; for thou hast more of the wild-goose 
in one of thy wits, than, I am sure, I have in my 
whole five. Was I with you there for the goose ? 

Rom. Thou wast never with me for any thing, 
when thou wast not there for the goose. 

Mkr. I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. 

Rom. Nay, good goose, bite not. d 

Mkr. Thy wit is a very bitter-sweeting; it is 
a most sharp sauce. 

Rom. And is it not well served in to a sweet 
goose ? 

Mkr. O, here’s a wit of chcverel,® that stretches 
from an inch narrow to an ell broad ! 

Rom. I stretch it out for that word—broad: 
which added to the goose, proves thee far and wide 
a broad goose/ 

Mf.r. Why, is not this better now, than groan¬ 
ing for love? now art thou sociable, now art thou 


(•) First folio omits good. 


(f) First folio, wilt. 


Romeo; now art thou what thou art, by art as well 
as by nature: for this drivelling love is like a great 
natural, that runs lolling up and down to hide his 

bauble in a hole. 

Ben. Stop there, stop there. 

Mkr. Thou desirest me to stop in my talc 

against the hair. 

" Ben. Thou would’st else have made thy talc 
largo. 

Mkr. O, thou art deceived, I would have made 
it short: for"' I was come to the whole depth of my 
tale, and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument 

no longer. 

Rom. Here's goodly geer ! 


Enter Nurse and Peter. 

Mf.r. A sail, a sail! a soil !* 

Bex. Two. two; a shirt, and a smock. 

Nurse. Peter! 

Pf.tf.r. Anon? 

Nurse. My fan, Peter. 

Mer. Good Peter, to hide her face; for her 
fan’s the fairer face. 

Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mf.r. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 

Nurse. Is it good den ? 

Mf.r. ’Tis no less, I tell you; for the bawdy 
hand of the dial is now upon the prick of noon. 

Nurse. Out upon you ! what a man are you? 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made, 
for t himself to mar. 

Nurse. By my troth, it is well £ said '—for him¬ 
self to mar, quoth’a !—Gentlemen, can any of you 
tell me where I may find the young Romeo ? 

Rom. I can tell you ; but young Romeo will be 
older when you have found him, than he was when 
you sought him : I am the youngest of that name, 
for ’fault of a worse. 

Nurse. You say well. 


* Thou l,n>l moil kindly hil il.) That i«, most pertinently hit 
it. Soin " Henry VI." Part I. Act III. Sc. I, when Warwick say s,— 

••Sweet king ! t he bishop hath a kindly gird" 

he docs not mean, as it has been interpreted, “a reproof meant 
in kindness,” but an appoiile reproof; a reproof in kind . This 
sense of the word is very clearly shown in a passage of Mid¬ 
dleton's play, ••The Mayor of Queenborough," Act III. Sc. 3, 
where Vortigem, having discovered the trick of Hengist in 
cutting the hide into Ihongi , tells him his castle shall be called 
Thong Castle; to which the latter replies:— 

14 -there your grace qultcs me kindly 

b Then if my pump well flower’d.) The idea seems to he, my 
shoe or pump being pinked or punched with holes is vrc\l/tower d ; 
there may also l>e a latent allusion to the custom of wearing 
ribbons in the shape of flowers on the shoes. 

e Sure ui/:) The earliest quarto, 1597, has 14 Well said;" the 
subsequent quartos, and the folio, 1C23, read, 44 Sure wit," which 
Malone conjectured to he a mistake for ••Sheer wit." 

d Good goose, bite not.) An old proverbial saying, 41 Good 
goose, do not bite." 

1*0 


M 


*» 


(•) First folio, »r. (t) First folio omits for. 

(t) First folio omits well. 

o A wil of chcverel,■—] Checerel, or eheveril. Is a soft leather used 
for gloves. Its capacity of extension is frequently referred to by 
our old poets. Thus, in “ Henry VIII." Act II. Sc. 3,— 

“-your soft chereril conscience.” 

So, too, in “ Hlstriomnstix,’’ 1G10:— 

•• The eheveril conscience of corrupted law. 

And Draytou,_in “The Owl:"— 

“ A checerel conscience, and a searching wit. 
f Abroad goote.] The quibble here not being understood, it 
has been proposed that we should read:— 

“-proves thee far and wide abroad, goose." 

Rut Romeo plays on the words a broad, and a brode. “The 
Tumament ol Tottenham," Hail. MSS. No. 539G:— 

“ Portlier would not Tyb then, 

Tyl scho had hur brodc-hen 
Set in hur lap." 

g A sail, a sail, a sail!] So the quarto, 1537. The other old 
copies give these words to Romeo. 
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ACT II.] 

Mer. Yea, is the worst well ? very well took, 
i’ faith ; wisely, wisely. 

Nurse. If you be lie, sir, I desire some confi¬ 
dence with you. 

Bex. She will indite him to some supper. 

Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd ! So ho ! a 
Rom. What hast thou found ? 

Mer. No hare, sir; unless a hare, sir, in a 
lenten pie, that is something- stale and hoar ere it 
be spent. 

An old hare hoarf 
A nd an old hare hoar , 

Is very good meat in Lent; 

Rut a hare that is hoar, 

Is too much for a score , 

When it hoars ere it be spent .— 

Romeo, will you come to your father’s ? we ’ll to 
dinner thither. 

Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer. Farewell, ancient lady; farewell, lad //, 
lady, lady A 3) 

[Exeunt Mercutio and Bexvolio. 
Nurse. I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant 0 
was this, that was so full of his ropery ? J 

. Rom - A gentleman, nurse, that loves to hear 
himself talk; and will speak more in a minute 
than he will stand to in a month. 

Nurse. An ’a speak any thing against me, I’ll 
take him do mi an ’a were lustier than he is, and 
twenty such Jacks; and if I cannot, I’ll find those 
that shall. Scurvy knave ! I am none of his flirt- 
gdls ; I am none of his skains-mates : 0 —And thou 

must stand by too, and suffer every knave to use 
me at Ins pleasure. 

T uV' 1 * aw no nian 1,80 )’ ou at Ins pleasure ; if 
1 had, my weapon should quickly have been out, I 
warrant you: I dare draw as soon as another man, 

i see occasion in a good quarrel, and the law on 
my side. 

Nurse. Now, afore God, I am so vexed, that 

every part about me quivers. Scuivy knave!_ 

piay you, sir, a word : and as I told you, my young 


aeat S ° ,,0!1 The huntsman's cry when the l.are is found in her 

old ballad 1 ,,oar >~l This may be a snatch of some quaint 
Mercutio for the" non™ pr ? ba , b . ly an extempore rhyme sung by 
stage direction"// ,‘ he f > uart0 ‘ ,5<J 7, »t headed by a 

ss3«r v "■ - 
l< ™ .vse. 

This is a riddling merchant for the nonce." 

|( °' ,00 ' ,n Churchyard’s ‘‘Chance,’’ 1580:— 

" 'pl & \ ,aucle rnarchaunl spenketli now, said Venus in her rage ’’ 
8 Thnt i, ‘ ribaldry. 

The meaning of 1 1 " m r ” onr hi * skain! *mates :—] 

Jlz-yig, anotherteX # S »' K ,,ot far to 8L ‘ ek - ll "'.plied, like 

wench; but ikalnt main h' 0 ? a,ne a * < ‘> a Jlirlhnj, rump my 
»ui tnains-malet has been a sore puzzle to all ti e com- 


[SOENE IV. 

lady bid me inquire you out; what she bid me say, 
I will keep to myself: but first let me tell ye, if ye 
should lead her into* a fool’s paradise, as they say, 
it were a very gross kind of behaviour, as they say : 
for the gentlewoman is young; and, therefore, if 
you should deal double with her, truly, it were an 
ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, and 
very weak dealing. 

Rom. Nurse, commend me to thy lady and 
mistress. I protest unto thee,— 

Nurse. Good heart! and, i’ faith, I will tell her 
as much: Lord, lord, she will be a joyful woman. 

Rom. "What wilt thou tell her, nurse ? thou dost 
not mark me. 

Nurse. I will tell her, sir,—that you do protest; 
which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 

Rom. Bid her devise some means to come to 
shrift 
This afternoon; 

And there she shall at friar Laurence’ cell 

Be shriv’d, and married. Here is for thy pains. 

Nurse. No, truly, sir; not a penny. 

Rom. Go to; I say, you shall. 

Nurse. This afternoon, sir? well, she shall be 
there. 

Rom. And stay/good "f nurse, behind the abbey- 
wall : 

Within this hour my man shall be with thee, 

And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night. 

Farewell ! be trusty, and I ’ll quit thy pains : 
Farewell!—commend me to thy mistress. 

Nurse. Now God in heaven bless thee !—hark 
you, sir. 


Rom. "W hat say’st thou, my dear nurse ? 
Nurse. Is your man secret? Did you ne’er 

say— 


hear 


Two may keep counsel, putting one away? 

Rom. I warrant thee;* my man’s as true as 
steel. 

Nurse. Well, sir; my mistress is the sweetest 
lady—Lord, lord ! when ’twas a little prating thino-, 
—O,—there’s a nobleman in town, one Palis, that 


( # ) First folio, in. 


(i) First folio, thou good. 


h a aVC derived !t . fron > ‘A"”, a knife or dagger- 
yours suppose it a mispronunciation of kins-mates ■ and mV 

affix's? 

VfHnnliV S™ Sf&J •?' » Kentish man, w* foim,^,' 

the Isle of Thanet and abolit7h!» ?..«* yka,n - ,s of,en beard in 
"Mr...ar.Si.cn ofSlow a '' Ja “ n ‘ C<,as, ’ in *»• >™» of a 

c,Utta, d lM ay '~ 1 T> ' C of this scene is not in the first 

foil.! -La editor of the seeond 
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, UOMliO AND JULIET. 

ACT II.J 

would fain lav knife aboard ; but she, good soul, 
lmd as lieve see a toad, a very toad as see him. 1 
ano-er her sometimes, and tell her that Paris is the 
nroperer man ; but, I'll warrant you, when I say so, 
she looks as pale as any clout in the Tarsal world. 

Doth not rosemary and Romeo begin both with a 

1 otter 

Rom. Ay, nurse ; What of that ? both with an R. 

Nurse. Ah, mocker! that’s the dog’s name. 

R(9) is for the dog.* 


[scene V. 


No; I know it begins with 
some other letter : and she hath the prettiest sen¬ 
tentious of it, of you and rosemary, that it would 

do you good to hear it. . 

Rom. Commend me to thy lady. [Exit, 

Nurse. Ay, a thousand times. Pctei ! 

Peter. Anon. 

Nurse. Before, and apace. [Exeunt . 


SCENE V.—Capulet’s Garden. 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul. The clock struck nine, when 1 did send 
the nurse: 

In half an hour she promis’d to return. 

Perchance, she cannot meet him :—that s not so. 

0, she is lame! love’s heralds + should be thoughts,* 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams, 
Driving back shadows over lowring hills: 

Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw Love, 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this day’s journey ; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours,—yet she is not come. 

Had she affections, and warm youthful blood, 

She’d be as swift in motion ns a ball; 

My words would bandy her to my sweet love, 

And his to me : 

But old folks, many feign as they were dead ; 
Unwieldly, slow, heavy and pale as lead. 

Enter Nurse and Peter. 

0 God, she comes!—0 honey nurse, what news? 
Hast thou met with him ? send thy man away. 
Nurse. Peter, stay at the gate. [Exit Peter. 
Jul. Now, good sweet nurse,—0 lord! why 
look’st thou sad ? 

Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily; 

If good, thou sham’st the music of sweet news 
By playing it to me with so sour a face. 

NunsE. I am aweary, give me leave awhile; 


(•) First folio omits dog . 


(t) First folio, herald . 


Fie, how my bones ache! what a jaunt have I had ! 
Jul. I would, thou hadst my bones, and I thy 
news: 

Nay, come, I pray thee, speak good, good 
nurse, speak. 

Nurse. Jesu, what haste? can you not stay 
awhile ? 

Do you not see that I am out of breath ? 

Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou 

hast breath 

To say to me— that thou art out of breath? 

The excuse, that thou dost make in this delay, 

Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 

Is thy°news good, or bad? answer to that; 

Say either, and I’ll stay the circumstance: 

Let me be satisfied, is’t good or bad ? 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice ; 
vou know not how to choose a man : Romeo ! no, 
not he; though his face be better than any man’s, 
yet his leg excels all men’s ; and for a hand, and 
‘a foot, and a body,—though they be not to be 
talk’d on, yet they are past compare: he is not 
the flower of courtesy,—but, I’ll warrant him, as 
gentle as a lamb.—Go thy ways, wench; serve 
God:—what, have you dined at home? 

Jul. No, no: but all this did I know before; 
What says he of our marriage ? what of that ? 
Nurse. Lord, how my head aches ! what a head 
have I ? 

It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 

My back o’ t’ other side,—0, my back, my back !— 
Beshrew your heart, for sending me about, 

To catch my death with jaunting up and down ! 

Jul. I’ faith, I am sorry that thou art not well: * 
Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what says my 
love ? 

Nurse. Your love says like an honest gentleman. 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome, 
And, I warrant, a virtuous:—where is your 
mother ? 

Jul. Where is my mother?—why, she is 
within; ( 

Where should she be ? how oddly thou reply’st: 
Your love says like an honest gentleman ,— 

Where is your mother l 
Nurse. 0, God’s lady dear ! 

Are you so hot ? marry come up, I trow; 

Is this the poultice for my aching bones? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 

Jul. Here’s such a coil;—come, what says 
Romeo ? 

Nurse. Hove you got leave to go to shrift to¬ 
day ? 


a Should be thought*,— ) This scene was greatly augmented 
and improved after the first quarto. In that edition, Juliet's 
speech is continued from the above words, as follow* : — 


(*) First folio, so well. 

" And runne more twin, than hastle powder Herd, 
Doth hurrie from the fearfull cannons mouth; 
Oh now she comet. Tell me gentle nurse, 

What saves my louef" 


1K2 




Jul. I have. 

Nubse. Then hie you lienee to friar Laurenc 
cell, 

There stays a husband to make you a wife: 

-Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 
ney J1 be in scarlet straight at any news. 

±l ie you to church ; I must another way, 
o etch a ladder, by the which your love 
Must climb a bird’s nest soon, when it is dark : 
l am the drudge, and toil in your delight: 

■Uut you shall bear the burden soon at night. 

T ^ i?. dmuer J . bie you to the cell. 
ul. Plie to high fortune!—honest nurs< 

farewe11 - [Exeun 

SCENE A I .—Friar Laurence’s Cell.(10) 
Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo. 

. smile the heavens upon this holy net, 
ter-hours with sorrow chide us not! 


Rom. Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow can. 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 

Do thou but close our hands with holy words 
Ihen love-devouring death do what he dare 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Em. These violent delights have violent ends. 
And m their triumph die; like fire and powder, 

y 11C ‘V as the ? k , lss > consum e. The sweetest lionev 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite • 

Therefore, love moderately; long love dot], sn : 

loo swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Enter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady :_0, 90 light a foot 
” ill ne er wear out the everlasting flint • 

A lover may bestride the gossamer 
I lint idles in the wanton summer air 
And yet not fall, so light is vanity. 

i s:i 




[SCENE VI. 


APT 11.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Jvl. Good even to rny ghostly confessor. 

I'm. Ilomeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us 

both. .,ii 

Jul. As much to him, else is* his thanks too 

much. . 

Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue, 
Unfold the imagin'd happiness that both 

(*) First folio, in. 

iv Conceit,—] Conceit here means imagination. So, in “ The 
Rape of Lucrece," 

.._which the conceited painterdrew so proud. — Maiovk. 

u i cannot sum up stun of half my wealth.] So the second 


Receive in cither, by this dear encounter. 

Jul. Conceit,® more rich in matter than in words, 
Bracks of his substance, not of ornament: 

They are but beggars that can count their worth; 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 

1 cannot sum up sum of half my wealth. 1 * 

I'm. Come, come with me, and we will make 

short work; 

For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. [ Exeunt. 

quarto, . 509 ; and ’S 

H^^f^^^wy^vealth^^but'ih^paisagt ha" been modernized 
int °’“ •• I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth." 





ACT III. 


SCENE I .—A Public PI 


ice. 


Enter Mkrcutio, Bknvolio, Page, and 

Servants. 

Tl,o T* ? P , ray thee ’ 8' 00(1 Mercutio, let’s retire: 
a | ( .^ 18 10 ^ the Capulets abroad, 

And, if we meet, we shall not ’scape a brawl; 

M?n V mi eSe h0t ^ ays ’ is thc raad Wood stirring, 
when ho o * 10U a i rt llke ° ne of tllcse Allows, that, 
lds swnr/ nter8 t ie Confines of a **">, Claps me 
!lo needo??,! ta “°: and “J». send me 

second oxL hy tl,e °P erati on of the 

indeed, there Isno^ced? °“ ‘ ,ra "' e ''’ " fccn ' 

Ben * Am I like such a fellow ? 


Mkr. Come, come, thou art ns hot a Jack in 
thy mood as any in Italy; and ns soon moved to 
be moody, and as soon moody to be moved. 

Ben. And what too a ? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two such, we should 
have none shortly, for one would kill the other. 
1 hou . why thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath 
a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard, than thou 
hast. Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking 
nuts having no other reason but because thou hast 
uuel eyes; what eye, but such an eye, would spy 

ehef* orrMVhaVlii^f?” 6 The C ,° P h*’ me f n 1 ing * " And 
what to ^ ie m °dem editions read, “And 
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IIOMEO AND JULIET. 


[SCENE I. 


ACT III] 

out .suoli a qi’.nnol ? I by Load is ns full of quarrels, 
ns nil is full of moat: and yet thy head hath 
boon beaten as addle as an egg, for quarrelling. 
Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in 
the street, because he hath wakened thy dog that 
hath lain asleep in the sun. Didst thou not fall 
out with a tailor for wearing his new doublet before 
Easter ? with another, for tying his new shoes 
with old riband ? and yet thou wilt tutor me from 
quarrelling ! 

Bf.n. An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, 
any man should buy the fee-simple of my life foi 

an hour and a quarter. 

Mf.r. The fee-simple ? 0 simple ! 

Bkn. By my head, here come the Cnpulets. 

Mer. Bv iiiv heel, I care not. 

• • 

Knler Tybalt and others. 

Tv it. Follow me close, for I will speak to 
them.— 

Gentlemen, good den ; a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us ? couple 
it with something; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb. You shall find me apt enough to that, sir, 
an you will give me occasion. 

Mer. Could you not take some occasion without 

giving ? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo,— 
Meb. Consort !• what, dost thou make us min¬ 
strels ? an thou make minstrels of us, look to hear 
nothing but discords: here’s my fiddlestick ; here’s 
that shall make you dance. ’Zounds,* consort! 

Ben. We talk here in the public haunt of men : 
Either withdraw into some private place, 

Or reason coldly of your grievances, 

()r else departhere all eyes gaze on us. 

Mer. Men’s eyes were made to look, and let 
them gaze ; 

I will not budge for no man’s pleasure, 1/ 

Tyb. Well, peace be with you, sir! here comes 
my man. 

Mer. But I ’ll be bang’d, sir, if he wear your 
livery: 

Marry, go before to field, he ’ll be your follower ; 
Your worship, in that sense, may call him—man. 


(•) First folio, Come. 

o Consort!) Sec “Two Gentlemen of Verona," Act III. Sc. 2, 
note (*»), i*. 2G of the present Vol. 

t* Or else depart;] Or else pari. See “ Love's Labour’s Lost," 
Act. II. Sc. 1, note (*), p. 62 of the present Vol. 

e I trill not budge for no man't pleature, I.] The duplication of 
the pronoun is a construction of frequent use in the language of 
Shakespeare's time. So in the “Tempest," Act III. Sc. 3:— 

“ You arc three men of sin, whom destiny 
(That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in *t) the never surfeited sea 
Hath caus’d to belch up you.” 

•I The love / hear thee,—} This is the reading of all the ancient 

JK(; 


Knler Romeo. 

Tyb. Romeo, the love* 1 I bear thee, can affoid 
Xo better term than this—Thou art a villain. 

Rom. Tybalt, the reason that I have to love 
thee, 

Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting :—Villain am I none ; 

Therefore farewell; I see, thou know’st me not. 

Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me ; therefore turn, and draw. 

Rom. I do protest, I never injured thee ; 

But love* thee better than thou canst devise, 

Till thou slialt know the reason of my love: 

And so, good Capulet,—which name I tender 
As dearly as minet own,—be satisfied. 

Mer. 0 calm, dishonourable, vile submission ! 

.4 la stoccala e carries it away.— [Draws. 

Tvbalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 

Tyb. What would’st thou have with me? 

Mer. Good king of cats, nothing but one of 
your nine lives ; that I mean to make bold withal, 
and, as you shall use me hereafter, dry-beat the 
rest of the eight. Will you pluck your sword out 
of his pilcher' by the ears ? make haste, lest mine 
be about your ears ere it be out. 

Tyb. I am for you. [Drawing. 

Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 

Mer. Come, sir, your passado. [They fight. 
Rom. Draw, Benvolio; beat down their weapons. 
Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage 
Tybalt,—Mercutio,—the prince expressly hath 
Forbidden bandying in Verona streets:— 

Hold, Tybalt;—good Mercutio. 

[Exeunt Tybalt and his partizan*.* 

Mer. I am hurt.— 

A plague o’ both the houses!—I am sped :— 

Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 

Ben. What, art thou hurt ? 

Mer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch ; marry, ’tis 
enough;— 

Where is my page ?—go, villain, fetch a surgeon. 

[Exit Page. 

Rom. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer. No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a church-door; but ’tis enough, ’twill 


(*) Pint folio, lov'd. 


(t) First folio, my. 


copies, except the quarto, 1597, which has—“the hale I hear 
thee " &c 

O A la stoccata—) Sloeeato or itoccado is an Italian term for a 
Ihrutl, or stab, in fencing. The folio, 1623, 6pells it itucatho. 

f Out of hit pilcher-] A pilch was the name for some outer 
garment made of leather. Nash, in his “Pierce Penniless ■ 
Supplication to the Devil," 1592, speaks of “a carreman in a 
lether pilche;" and the word might be applied suitably enough 
for the leathern sheath of a rapier. Perhaps we should read, 
“ out of his pilch, sir,” kc. The quarto, 1597, has “come drawe 
your rapier out of your scabard," kc. . 

g Exeunt, &c.] The first quarto has here a stage direction, 
running thus:— * „ 

•• Tibalt under Romeo*! armc thrusts Mercutio, In and flyes. 



act nr.] ROMEO AND JULIET. 

serve: ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find 
me a grave man.O) I am peppered, I warrant, for 

this world:—A plague o’ both your houses !_ 

’zounds,* a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, to scratch 
a man to death ! a braggart, a rogue, a villain, 
that fights by the book of arithmetic !—ANTiy the 
devil came you between us ? I was hurt under 

irAiiv 


[scene i. 


your arm 

Rom. I thought all for the best. 

Mer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, 
Or I shall faint: a plague o’ both your houses ! 
They have made worm’s meat of me ; 

I have it, and soundly too :—your houses ! 

[Exeunt Mercutio and Benvolio 
Rom. This gentleman, the prince’s near ally. 
My very friend, hath got his iportal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation stain’d 
With Tybalt’s slander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my cousin :—O sweet Juliet, 

Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 

And in my temper soften’d valour’s steel. 

Re-enter Benvolio. 

Ben . 0 Romeo, Romeo! brave Mercutio’s dead • 
Ihat gallant spirit hath aspir’d* the clouds, 

Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 

Rom. This day’s black fate on more days doth 
depend ; 

This but begins the woe, others must end. 


Re enter Tybalt. 

Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 

Bom. Alive" m triumph! and Mercutio slain! 
Auay to heaven, respective lenity, 1 ' 

And fire-ey’d fury* be my conduct d now !— 

Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
lhat late thou gav’st me; for Mcrcutio’s soul 
is but a little way above our heads, 
faying for thine to keep him companv; 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 

ayb. I hou wretched boy, that didst consort 
him here, 

Shalt with him hence. 

^ 0M ’ This shall determine that. 

[They fight; Tybalt falls. 

^ (<,) First What. ( t) First folio, fire and fury. 

as to or «/?Jr ^now^^’iT^ * n t* 1 ® use of aspire, some particle 
•rr 1„ .S.v. n a 7s 0 0 , nS ‘t rCd ‘""■P™’*"''- So to .L w ord 

quently adopted the cons^’r.^! „ W but the 0,11 wriUrs f«- 

“ Tamburlaine,” 15D0,« ‘ " 10 lhe tcxt - Thu “ Marlowe, in 

a«h " And both our sou,s atpire celestial thrones ” 

Ana III. AC V. So d 1 

Hath Mi W P? wers th at the Queen 
b Alive in tri Gal,ia ’ ,lave arriv’d the coast." 

he 9'‘n, and the lU fSF 0 h *1623 ° read qi / art °’ '? ,7: t,,at °f 1599 has 
editors have, “Alive! in triumph" l" " tnum » h ‘ Modern 


Bex. Romeo, away, be gone ! 

The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain:— 

Stand not amaz’d :—the prince will doom thee 
death, 

It thou art taken :—hence !—he gone !—away ! 
Rom. O ! I am fortune’s fool !° 

Ben. Why dost thou stay ? 

[Exit Romeo. 

Enter Citizens, d’c. 

1 Cit. Which way ran he, that kill’d Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he ? 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 

1 Cit. Up, sir, go with me ; 

I charge thee in the prince’s name, obey. 

Enter Prince, attended ; Montague, Capulet, 

their Wives and others. 

Brin. ANTiere are the vile beginners of this fray? 

' Ben. O noble prince, I can discover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl: 

There lies the man, slain by young Romeo, 

That slew thy kinsman, brave Mercutio. 

La. Cap. Tybalt, my cousin ! —O my brother’s 
child ! 

O prince! O cousin! husband! O the blood is spill’d • 
Of my deal- kinsman !—Prince, as thou art true, 
For blood of ours, shed blood of Montague.— 

O cousin, cousin ! 

Prin. Benvolio, who began this bloody* fray? 

Ben. Tybalt, here slain, whom Romeo’s hand 
did slay; 

Romeo that spoke him fair, bid him bethink 
How nice* the quarrel was,(2) and urg’d withal 
lour high displeasure: all this—uttered 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly 
bow’d,— 

Could not take truce with the unruly spleen, 

Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
AN ith piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast; 

NN ho, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 

And with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Lold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, 


C) First folio omits bloody. 

“ r . .- 

f The quarto, 1597, reads, 

Unhappy sight; ah> the blood fJ)Ul 

as ^^^^® C °^cr^'nst^nces 5 ^n ni th^' e n piay , if ,f biit Ac . 

vortant, as in Act V. Sc. 2,_ 1 lay ’ but unim- 

“ Of e dw hnpSt?? 1 nice > but f ‘ l11 of chaw, 
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[scene II. 


ACT TIT.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Hold, friends ! friends, part! and, swifter than 

his tongue, . „ , 

Ilia* amle arm heats down their fatal pints, 

And ’twixt them rushes; underneath whose arm 
An envious thrust from Tybalt hit the life 
Of stout Mercutio, ami then 1 \ bait iff , 

But by ami by conics back to Romeo, 

Who had hut”newly entertain’d revenge. 

And to't they go like lightning; for,.ere _ 

Could draw to part them, was stout 1 >bait slain , 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly: 

This is the truth, or let Benvoho die 

Li Cap He is a kinsman to the Montague, 
Affection makes him false, he speaks not true: 
Some twenty of them fought m this black stuff, 
And all those twenty could but kill one life. 

1 be^ ft,,- justice, which thou, prince, must gne; 
Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live 
PniN. Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio , 

Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ^ 

Mon.* Not Romeo, prince, he was Mcicutios 

His fault concludes but, what the law should end, 
The life of Tybalt. 

p RIN . And, for that offence, 

Immediately we do exile him hence: 

I have an interest in your bates 1 proceeding, 

Mv blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding , 
But I’ll amerce you with so strong a fine, 

That you shall ail repent the loss of mine: 

If will be deaf to pleading and excuses; 

Nor tears, nor prayers, shall purchase out, abuses, 
Therefore use none: let Romeo hence m haste, 
Else, when he’s found, that hour is his last. 

Bear hence this body, and attend our will: 

Mercy but§ murders, pardoning those 

SCENE II. — A Hoorn in Capulct’s House. 

Enter Julikt. 

Jul. Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus’ lodging;' such a waggoner 


(•) First folio, Cap. 
(1) First folio, our. 


(♦) First folio, /'. 

I §) First folio, nol. 


As Phaeton would whip you to the wesff 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. — 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! 

That run-aways’ ( 3 ) eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk d of, and unseen . 

Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By * their own beauties: 0 or, it love be bl nd, 

It best agrees with night.—Come, civil night, 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, 

And learn me how to lose a winning match, 

Play’d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods. 

Hood my unmann'd blood bating m my cheeks,W 
With thy black mantle; till strange love, grown 
bold, 

Think true love acted, simple modesty. . 

Come, night! come, Romeo ! come, thou day in 

night! . . 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than snow upon a raven s back. 

Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow d 

Give me myRomeo: and, when he h shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stare, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun.— 

O I have bought the mansion of a love, 

But not possess’d it; and, though I am sold, 

Not yet enjoy’d : so tedious is this day, 

Vs is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. O.hcre comes my nurse. 
And she brings news; and every tongue, that 

speaks 

But Romeo’s name, speaks heavenly eloquence. 

Enter Nurse, with cords A 6 ) 

Now, nurse, wlmt news ? Wlmt hast thou there ? 
the cords, 

That Romeo bid thee fetch ? 

Nurse. Ay, ay, the cords. 

[Throws them down. 
Jul. Ah me! what news! why dost thou wring 
thy hands? 


By their own benutle*:] Stccvcns observed that MU!° n . in 
his •'Comus," might have been indebted to this passage. 

“ Virtue could sec to do what virtue would. 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the Hat sen sunk." 

f Grown hold ,-] An emendation of Rowe's; the old copies 
have, "grow bold." 
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(•) First folio, And by. 

P Whiter than snow-] So the undated quarto; the other editions 
rCad ’ Whiter than new snow upon a raven’s back. 

h And, when he shall die ,—] This ia another vjduableemcndaUon 

of the undated quarto; all the other early edition, read, 

7 V’Garish sun.-] That is. aaudy, blazin'. sun. MUton w« 
not unmindful of this beautiful speech when he composed 

Penseroso compare— 

••-Come, eiril night, 

Thou sober-suited matron, " 

* n< * •• Pay no worship to the garish sun," 

with his— 


and— 


" Till elrll-sullrd morn appear," 
“ Hide me from day's garish eye. 


• I 



[scene II. 


ACT III.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Nurse. All, wcll-a-day! lie’s dead, he s dead, 
lie’s dead ! 

We are undone, lady, we are undone !_ 

Alack the day!—he’s gone, he’s kill’d, he’s dead! 
Jul. Can heaven be so envious ? 

Nurse. Romeo can, 

Though heaven cannot:—O Romeo ! Romeo !_ 

Who ever would have thought it ?—Romeo ! 

Jul. What devil art thou, that dost torment 
me thus ? 

This torture should be roar'd in dismal hell. 

Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but /,' 

And that bare vowel I shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice: b 
I am not I, if there be such an I ; 

Or those eyes shut,* that make thee answer, 7. 

If he be slain, say— I; or if not— no : 

Brief sounds determine of my weal, or woe. 
NunsE. I saw the wound, I saw it with mine 
eyes,— 

God save the mark ! c —here on his manly breast: 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 

Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub’d in blood, 

All in gore blood ;—I swounded at the sight. 

Jul. O break, my heart !—poor bankrupt, 
break at once ! 

To prison, eyes ! ne’er look on liberty ! 

Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here; 

And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier! 

Nuese. 0 Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had! 
0 courteous Tybalt! honest gentleman ! 

That ever I should live to see thee dead ! 

Jul. What storm is this, that blows so contraiy? 
Is Romeo slaughter’d ? and i3 Tybalt dead ? 

My dear-lov’df cousin, and my dearer lord?— 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom ! 
For who is living, if those two are gone ? 

Nubse. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished; 
Romeo, that kill’d him, he is banished. 

Jul. 0 God !—did Romeo’s hand shed Tybalt’s 
blood ? 

Fujb8e. It did, it did; alas the day! it did.* 1 
Jul. 0 serpent heart, hid with a flow’ring face ! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 

Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 

Dove-feather’d raven ! 0 wolvish-raveninef lamb ! 


(•) Old copies, shot. 


(t) First folio, dearest. 


flf * ^ 4 0W but —1 The old spelling of the affirmative, Ay t is 
b n 8 A lty rct . ain ed in this passage, 
allmi eat \^ a {ting eye of cockatrice:] Shakespeare has several 
c supposed destructive power of this fabled mon¬ 
ger's eye. Thus, in -Henry VI.- Part II. Act III. Sc. 2 


u 


Come, basilisk , 


w V MV v » 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight." 

So, also, in Part III. of the same Play, Act 111. Sc. 2 
"I’ll slay more gazers than the basilisk." 

And again, in “Twelfth Night," Act III. Sc. 4:— 

-they will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices." 
c God «ave the mark!—] This exclamation appears to have 


Despised substance of divincst show ! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, 

A damned saint/ an honourable villain ! 

O, nature ! what hudst thou to do in hell, 

V hen thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ?— 

M as ever book, containing such vile matter, 

So fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace! 

Nurse. There’s no trust, 

No faith, no honesty in men ; all perjur’d, 

All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers.— 

Ah, where’s my man ? give me some aqua vitce :— 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make me 
old. 

Shame come to Romeo ! 

Jul. Blister’d be thy tongue, 

For such a wish! he was not born to shame: 

Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 
lor ’tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

O, what a beast was I to chide at * him ! 

Nurse. Will you speak well of him that kill’d 
your cousin ? 

Jul. Shall I speak ill of him that is my hus¬ 
band ? 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy 
name, 

When I, thy three-hours’ wife, have mangled it ?— 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin ? 
That villain cousin would have kill’d my husband: 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 

My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain ; 
And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain mv hus¬ 
band : 

All this is comfort; wherefore weep I then ? 

Some word there was, worser than Tybalt’s death, 
That murder’d me : I would forget it fain ; 

But, O ! it presses to my memory, 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds: 

Tybalt is dead , and Romeo—banished ; 

That— banished, that one word— banished, 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt’s death 
AVas woe enough, if it had ended there: 

(*) First folio omits at. 

been proverbial, but its meaning has hitherto baffled the research 

?V • c l° CCUrs a * ai " ^Henry 

.1 art I. Act I. Sc. 3, and in 1 he Merchant of Venice," Act 11 

Sc. 2 ; and in •• Othello," Act I. Sc. 1 , we have Gobbles, the VmrU 

° Dove-Ieather'd raven H The quarto, 1599, and folio read— 

" Ravenous dove-feather'd raven, wolvish-ravening lamb ” 

un,la " dq "‘ mo - That ° f 1599 


ISO 



ACT III.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[SCENE III. 


()i-_if sour woe delights in fellowship,. 

And needly will he rank'd with other griefs, 

Why follow’d not, when she said— Tybalt's dead. 
Tin) father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 

Which modern b lamentation might have mov d . 
But, with* a rear-ward following Tybalts death, 
Romeo is banished , —to speak that word, 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead :— Romeo is banished /— 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 

In that word’s death ; no words can that woe 
sound.— 

Where is my father, and my mother, nurse ? 
Nurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalts 

Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 
Jvl. Wash they his wounds with tears ; c mine 

shall be spent, 

When theirs nre tlr y» f° r Romeo's banishment. 

Take up those cords: poor ropes, you are 

beguil’d, ? 

Both you and I; for Romeo is exil d : 

He made you for a highway to my bed; 

But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 

Come, cords; come, nurse ; I ’ll to my wedding bed; 

And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead . 

Nurse. Hie to your chamber: I’ll find Romeo 

To comfort you:—I wot well where he is. 

Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night; 

I’ll to him ; he is hid at Laurence’ cell. . 

Jul. O find him ! give this ring to my true knight, 

And bid him come to take his last farewell. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE III .—Friar Laurence’s Cell. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo. 

Fri. Romeo, come forth ; come forth, thou fear¬ 
ful man; 

Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. f 

Rom. Father, what news ? what is the prince’s 

doom ? 

What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not ? 


(•) First folio, which. 

a Sour woe delights in fellowship,—] Compare— 

“Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris.” 

b Modern lamentation -1 That is, ordinary, vtU-knotjn lamen¬ 
tation. So, in ••All’s Well That Ends Well,” Act II. Sc. 3:— 

“-Make modern and familiar thing*, 

Supernatural and causeless.” 

And in 11 As You Like It," Act II. Sc. 9:— 

“Full of wise saws, and modern instances.” 

c Wash they his wounds with tears;] All the modem editions 
place a note of interrogation after these words, but perhaps in 
error. The Nurse tells Juliet her father and mother arc weeping 
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p' rI# Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company: 

I bring thee tidings of the prince’s doom. _ 

Rom. Wlmt less than dooms-day is the prince s 

Fri. A gentler judgment vanish’d from his lips. 

Not body’sheath, but body's banishment. 

Rom. Ha! banishment? be merciful, say- 

death : 

For exile hath more tenor in his look. 

Much more than death: do not say— banishment. 

Fri. Here from Verona art thou banished: 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom. There is no world without A erona walls, 

But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 

Hence banished is banish’d from the world, 

And world’s exile is death :—then banished 
Is death mis-term’d: calling death, banishment, 

Thou cutt’st my head oft with a golden axe, 

And smil’st upon the stroke that murders me. 

Fri. 0 deadly sin ! 0 rude unthankfulness! 

Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rush’d aside the law. 

And turn’d that black word, death, to banishment: 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 

Rom. ’Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven is 

here, 

Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 

And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 

Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 

But Romeo may not.—More validity, 

More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo; they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet s hand, 

And steal immortal blessing from her lips; 

Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 

This may flies do, when I from this must fly ; 

But Romeo may not; lie is banished.* 1 
And say’st thou yet, that exile is not death.— 
Hadst thou no poison mix’d, no sharp-ground kmte, 
No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 
But—banished—to kill me ; banished ? 

O friar, the damned use that word in hell; 
Howlings attend it: liow hast thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend profess’d, 

(•) First folio, banished. 

over Tybalt’, cone, and aak. It .hc wlll go to th™l to *hkh 
Juliet replies,—“ No. let them wash his wounds with tears, mine 

shall be spent in walling Romeo s banishment. follow- 

d He is banished.) Here. »n the quarto, 1599, occur the iohow 

ing two lines; they are omitted in the folio:— 

“ Files may do this, but I from this must fly, 

They are free men, but I am banished. 

Capcll rightly conjectures that the author’s first draft of JJjJj P”* 
sage was left standing in the MS., and so got printed with the 

** o C Tha”IxTic is not death 1-] This line and the preceding one arc 
transposed in the old copies. 




To mangle me with that word—banished ? 

Fbi. Thou fond mad man, hear me a little speak.* 
k°m. O thou wilt speak again of banishment. 
x Ri. 111 give thee annour to keep off that word: 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 

lo comfort thee, though thou ait banished. 

TT 1 0ir * , M fc tonuhed ?—hang up philosophy ! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

^isplant a town, reverse a prince’s doom; 

It helps not, it prevails not; talk no more. 

£ ni * L tlien 1 8ce tkat madmen have no cars. 
-Kom. How should they, when that* wise men 
have no eyes? 

Fm. Let me disputef with thee of thy estate.'* 

(*) First folio omits, that. ( t ) First folio, dhpaire. 

‘ 1Uar, “ :u,h " 

J91^ en ^° n< ^ ma( * man> * lcar n,e 8 I lva k ,M 


Kom. Thou const not speak of that thou dost 
not feel: 

"VVcrt thou as young as I,* Juliet thy love 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 

Hotmg like me, and like me—banished, 

11,0,1 might’st thou speak, then might’st thou tear 
thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
inking the measure of an unmade grave. 

,, . [Knocking within* 

inr. Arise, one knocks; good Komeo, hide 
thyself. 

Kom. Not I; unless the breath of heart-sick 
groans, 


(*) First folio, as Juliet my love, 
upon your affaires. ° f thy cs,a,e -l L «-*t me reason with y OU 

l» «- M epic. 



o 










[scene III. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT III.] 

Mist-like, infold me from the search of eyes. 

[Knocking. 

Fri. Hark, how they knock!—who’s there ?— 
Romeo, arise ; 

Thou wilt be taken :—Stay a while :—stand up ; 

[Knocking. 

Run to my study By and byGod's will! 

What wilfulness* is this!—I come, I come. _ 

[Knocking. 

Who knocks so hard ? whence come you ? what’s 
your will ? 

Nurse, [within.] Let me come in, and you 

shall know my errand; 

I come from lady Juliet. 

p RI . Welcome then. 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. 0 holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady’s lord, where’s Romeo? 

Fri. There on the ground, with his own tears 
made drunk. 

Nurse. O, he is even in my mistress’ case, 

Just in her case ! 

Fri. O woeful sympathy ! 

Piteous predicament! b 

Nurse. Even so lies she, 

B1 ubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering: 
Stand up, stand up; stand, an you be a man: 

For Juliet’s sake, for her sake, rise and stand; 
Why should you fall into so deep an 0 ? 

Rom. Nurse! 

Nurse. Ah sir! ah sir!—Well,* death’s the end 
of all. 

Rom. Spak’st+thouof Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth she not think me an old murderer, 

Now I have stained the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov’d but little from her own ? 
Where is she ? and how doth she ? and what says 
My conceal’d lady to our cancell’dj love? 

Nurse. 0,slie says nothing, sir, but weeps and 
weeps; 

And now falls on her bed; and then starts up, 
And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries, 

And then down falls again. 


(•) First folio omits, Well. (t) First folio, tpeak'il. 

(|) First folio, conceal'd. 

a Whit wilfulness is this /-] So the first quarto, 1597 : all the 
subsequent editions, quarto and folio, read simpleness. 

Piteous predicament!] These words form part of the Nurse’s 
speech in the old copies. Farmer first suggested they must be the 
Friar's. 

c Drawing his sword.) In the first quarto, 1597, is the fol¬ 
lowing stage directi hi: — lie offers to slab himselfe f and nurse 
snitches the dagger mcay. 

d That in thy life lives,—] The quarto, 1597, has,— 

11 And slay thy lady too, that lives in thee." 

The quarto, 1599, and folio, 1C23, read,— 

44 And slay thy lady, that in thy life lies." 

v Why rail's! thou on thy birth,—] Malone Justly remarked, 
tfiat Romeo does not here rail on his birth, though in the old 
poem he is made to do so: — 
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r om . As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly* level of n gun, 

Did murder her; os that name’s cursed hand 
Murder’d her kinsman.—O tell me, friar, tell me, 

In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that T may sack 
The hateful mansion. [Drawing his sword.* 

p nI> Hold thy desperate hand : 

Art thou a man ? thy form cries out, thou art ;( 6 ) 
Thy tears are womanish; thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast: 

Unseemly woman, in a seeming man ! 

I Ort ill-beseeming beast, in seeming both ! 

Thou hast amaz’d me : by my holy order, 

I thought thy disposition better temper’d. 

Hast thou slain Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady that in thy life lives, d 
By doing damned hate upon thyself ? 

"Why rail’st thou on thy birth, c the heaven, and earth? 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once ; which thou at once would’st lose. 
Fie, fie ! thou sham’st thy shape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an usurer, abound’st in all, 

And usest none in that true use indeed, 

Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy noble shape is but a form of wax, 

Digressing from the valour of a man : 

Thy dear love, sworn, but hollow perjury, 

Killing that love which thou hast vow’d to cherish: 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 
Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a skill-less soldier’s flask, 

Is set o’ flic by thine own ignorance, 

And thou dismemoer’d with thine own defence. 
Wlmt, rouse thee, man ! thy Julict is alive, 

For whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead; 
There art thou happy : Tybalt would kill thee, 

But thou slew’st Tybalt; there art thou happy too: r 
The law, that threaten’d death, became thy friend, 
And turn’d it to exile; there art thou happy: 

A pack of blessings £ light upon thy back ; 
Happiness courts thee in her best array; 

But, like a misbehav’d § and sullen wench, 

Thou pout’st upon thy fortune 8 and thy love: 


(•) First folio, dead. (1) First folio, And. 

(I) First folio, or blessing. (§) First folio, mishaped. 

•• Pyrst Nature did he blame, the author of his lyfc, 

In which his Joyc* had been so scant, and sorowes aye so ryfe; 
The time and place of byrth be llcrsly did reprove, 

He crycd out (with open mouth) against the starres above. ’ 

"Shakspcare copied the remonstrance of the friar, without re¬ 
viewing the former part of his scene.” 

t There art thou happy too:] Thus the quarto, 1597; in the 
subsequent quartos, ana the folio, 1023, the word loo is omitted. 

it Thou pout'st upon Ihy fortune —) The quarto, 1599, reads, puls 
up; the folio, 1023, pullet! up; and in the quarto, 1597, the line 
stands— 

"Thou frown'll upon thy fate, that smiles on thee.” 

The true reading is got at through the undated quarto, which hns 
powh. 



ACT in.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 

Go, get thee to thy love, ns was decreed. 

Ascend her chamber, lienee and comfort her; 

But look thou stay not till the watch be set. 

For then thou const not pass to Mantua ; 

Where thou slialt live, till we can find n time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of the* prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 

Than thou went’st forth in lamentation._ 

Go before, nurse: commend me to thy lady; 

And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 

Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto : 

Borneo is coming. 

Nurse. O Lord, I could have staid here all 
tlief night, 

To hear good counsel: O, what learning is !_ 

My lord, I 'll tell my lady you will come. 

Bom. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to chide. 
Nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, 
sir: J f 

Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late. 

tt „ [Exit Nurse. 

Rom. How well my comfort is reviv'd by this! 


[scene IV 

Fill. Go lienee: goal night; and here stands 
all your state;— ,l 

Either be gone before the watch be set, 

Or by the break of day disguis’d from’hcnce: 
•Sojourn in Mantua; I 'll find out your man, 

And he shall signify from time to time 
Every good hap to you. that chances here- 

Give me thy hand; 'tis late; farewell; good 
night. 

Bom. But that a joy past joy calls out cn me, 

It were a grief, so brief to part with thee: 

FaiVwd1 ' [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV .—A Room in Capulet’s house. 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Paris. 

Cap. Things have fallen out, sir, so unluckily, 
that we have had no time to move our daughter: 
Look you, she lov’d her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 

And so did I;—well, we were born to die._ " ’ 

Its very late, she’ll not come down to-ni<dit: 


(•) First folio, (hi/. 


(t) First folio omits, (he. 


'■ jJl! - J " Tl,e •fr-rr.m.n. 






[scene V. 


ACT Hi ] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


I promise you, but for your company, 

I would lmve been a-bed an born age. ^ 

Par. These times of woe aftord no time 

Madam, good' night; commend me to your 
daughter. . , 

La. Cap. I will, and know her mind call} to¬ 
To ni'dit she’s mew’d * up to her heaviness. ^ 
Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child’s love; I think, she will be■ nl*l 
In all"respects by me; nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go vou to her ere you go to bed , 

Acquaint her here of my son Pans lo\e , 

And bid her, mark you me, on W ednesday next 

But, soft; what day is tins . ^ ^ my 

to Monday? ha! ha! well, Wednesday is 

O’Thursday let it be o’Thursday, tell^ ier, 

She shall be married to this noble call. 

Will vou be ready? do you like this hosU u 
We ’U keep no great ado a friend or two. 

For hark you, Tybalt being slain so late, 

It may be thought we held him carelessly, 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much. 

Therefore we ’ll have some half a dozen 
And there an end. But what say you to Tin 

Par. Sly"'lord, I would that Thursday were 

to-morrow. . . 

Cap. Well, get you goneo Thursday be 
then : 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed. 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day. 
Farewell, my lord. Light to my chamber, ho . 
Afore me, it is so very + late, that we 
May call it early by and by -.-good mght^^ 

SCENE V.—Juliet’s chamber. 

Enter Romeo and Juliet. 

Jul. Wilt thou he gone? it is not yet near 

day: . 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 


(•) First folio, timet. 


(t) First folio omits, very. 


ml : 

b_ I will make a desperate tender 

Of my child's love:) 

I will make a confident offer, or promise, of my daughter s love, 
e Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree:] Ac f , ordl . ng . 

from the pomegranate groves fn.the anno talor of Mr. 
Collier's second’foHo^substitutes bow for “ brow ft very happy 
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That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine car; ^ 

Xiohtlv she sings on yon pomegranate tree. 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the mom 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder cast. 

NiJht’s candles are burnt out,(7) and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die 

Jul. Yon light is not day-l.glit, I know it, I . 

It is some meteor tlmt the sun exhales, 

To he to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And lierht thee on thy way to Mantua: 

Therefore stay yet, thou need’st not to he gone. 

1 Rom. Let me he ta’en, let me be put to death , 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

T ’ll sav von grey is not the morning s eye. 

Vis “S the pale'veflev of Cynthia’s brow ; '* 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vanity heaven so high above our heads^ 

I have more care to stay, than will to , ^ 

Come, death, and welcome! Juliet '" l3,t90 ' 

How is’t, my soul ? let’s talk, it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is, hie lienee, be gone, away , 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords, and unplensing sharps. 
Some say, the lark makes sweet. division; 

This doth not so, for she dividcth us. , 

Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 

O, now I would they had changed voices too. 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence with lmnts-up(8) to the day. 

0 now*be gone; more light and light it grows. 
Rom. More light and light .—more dark and 
dark our woes! 

Enter Nurse. 

Nub8E. Madam! 

Jul. Nurse 1 . vm ... 

Nurse. Your lady mother’s coming to youi 

chamber: 

The day is broke ; be wary, look about.^ ^ 

Jul. Then, window, let day ill, and let life out. 
Rom. Farewell, farewell! one kiss, and 1 

descend. , 

[Romeo descends. 

John’ 1 vrith the •• brow of night. 


inn vrun tuo uavv d— 

. Mai,, tireel division;] Blvl.ha In muste, me.n‘ « 

now term variation; where, Instead of one note, two, 
more notes ore sung to one syllable, or to one chord. 

f The lark and loathed toad 

eyes and the toad very fine ones; ticnct , . wishes they had 
the toad and lark had changed cya. JJgtld. the croik of 

consequently no signal for Romeo s departure. 






Mf 


JuL - Art tl , lou n° Me «0? love! lord! ay, } lus - 
_ band ! friend ! 

mus t hear from thee every .lay i„ the hour, 

or m a minute there are many days : 

Ere 7^ U - S f l, . nt * s ' la ^ be much in years, 
h,Q I again behold my Romeo. 



That lv ! 1 " iU ° mit ™> opportunity, 

j‘ O TV S'ootings, love, to thee 

Rou t’ l U, l k . St thou - " e shaU ever meet a^ai.P' 
se™ ' 0t; a “ d “ 11 titcse woes shall 

For sweet discourses in our time to come. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene v. 


act in] 

, 7 n.. O Gml' I have an ill-divining soul 
Met],inks I sec tliec, now tliou art so low, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb: 

Either 111 v eyesight fails, or thou look st pale. 

Kom. And trust me, love, in my eye so do 

r>,,. sorrow drinks our blood. Adict^ndicu ! . ^ 

.To.. 0 fortune, fortune!'' all men cull tl.ee 

tickle : . . 

If tliou art tickle, what dost thou with him, 

That is renown’d for faith ? Be fickle, fortune ; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 

But send him back. , , , .? 

La. Cap. [within.] IIo, daughter! arc you up 

Ji i Who is’t that calls? is it my Indy mother. 

Is she not down so late, or up so early ? 

What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither . 

Enter Lady Capulet. 


La. Cap. Why, how now, Juliet? 
j rr Madam, I am not veil. 

La. Cap. Evermore weeping for your cousin s 

death ? . , 

What, wilt thou wash him from Ins grave wit 1 

tears ? . . .. 

Ai. if thou could’st, thou could’st not make him 

Therefore, have done: some grief shows much of 
love * 

But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 
Jul. Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 
La. Cap. So shall you feel the loss, but not the 

friend, 

Which you weep for. 

j UL Feeling so the loss, 

I cannot choose but ever weep the friend. 

La. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep’st not so much 

for his death, 

As that the villain lives which slaughter d him. 
Jul. What villain, madam? 

F a Cap. That same villain, Borneo. 

Jui. Villain and lie he many miles asunder. 
God pardon him ! c I do, with all my heart ; 

And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 


La. Cap. That is, because the traitor murderer* 

Jul. Ay,'madam, from the reach of these my 
hands. . , 

Would none hut I might venge n.y cousin. 

death! f f 

J, v. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, tear 

thou not: 

Then weep no more. I ’ll send to one in Mantua,- 

Where that same banish d runagate doth h\t, 

Shall five him such an unaccustom d dram, 

That he shall soon keep Tybalt company; 

And then, 1 hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 

Jul. Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him—dead 
Is mv poor heart so for a kinsman vex d 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it; 

That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof, 

Soon sleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam’d -and cannot come to htm,— 
To wreak the love I bore my cousin Tybalt, 

Upon ins body that hath slaughter d him . 

La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I 11 nu« 

such a man. . 

But now 1 'll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

Jul. And joy comes well in such a needy time: 

What are they, 1+ beseech your ladyship . 

La. Cap. Well, well, thou hast a careful father, 

child; . 

One, who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 

Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, 

That thou expect’st not, nor I look d not for. 

Jul. Madam, in happy time, what day w that.} 
La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next Thursday 

mom, 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 

The county Paris/ at saint Peter s church, 

Shall happily make thee there § a joyful brule. 
Jul. Now, by saint Peter’s church, and Peter 

He shall not make me there a joyful bride. (9) 

I wonder at this haste; that I must wed 
Ere he, that should he husband, comes to woo. • 

I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 

I will not marry yet; and, when I do, I swear, 

It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 


a I have an ill-diving 

the entertainment at the house of Capulet. 

« — my mind misgives 

Some consequence, vet hanging Li the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night’s revels. 

b o fortune, fortune!] This and the 

ssswr steals; stfu'sr*-- 

•"."iSSSESSil l inerted In .he folio, 1652. 
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(«) First folio omits, murderer. 
(!) First folio, (hit. 


(t) First folio omits, /. 

(§) First folio omits, there. 


d Shall give him such an unaccustom’d dram, ] The quarto, 
1597, reads:— 


l« 


That should bestow on him so sure a draught." 


My coiofn Tybalt,—] TM* Unc •'V™'"*"* *' doibt 

probably some epithet to cousin. 

f The county Parit ,—] An carl in Shakespeare's time was com¬ 
monly styled county or countie. 



ACT III.] 

Rather than Paris .-—These are news indeed ! 

La. Cap. Here comes your father; tell him s 0 
yourself, 

And sec how he will take it at your hands. 


[SCENE 


doth 


Enter Capulet and Nurse. 

Cap. When the sun sets, the earth* 
drizzle dew ; 

Rut for the sunset of my brother’s son 
Jt rains downright.— 7 

How now ! a conduit, girl ? what, still in tears ? 
Evermore showering ? I„ one little hodv 
Thou counterfeit’.! a bark, a sea, a wind: 

For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea, 

Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy body is, 
Sa ling tins salt flood; the winds, thy sighs • 

V ho,-raging with thy* tears, and they with 

Without a sudden calm, will overset 
1 hy tempest-tossed body: how now, wife 9 
Have you deliver’d to her our decree ? 

La. Cap. Ay, sir; but she will none, she fives 
you thanks. ° 

I would the fool were married to her grave ! 
tap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, 1 ' 

IIo\\ . will she none? doth she not give us thanks 9 
Is she not proud ? doth she not count her Mess’d 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought ’ 

j° Hb Z 1 ^'“Ifman to be her bridegroom ? 

1,1 ot Fond, you have; but thankful, that 
you have: 

Bn?,') °Ta 1 D0vcr bo of what 1 ] >atc; t 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

is°TldsT cIlo P" lo g* c • 0 what 

Proud, and, I thank you,—and, I thank you 
not;— J 

II yet not proud;—mistress minion, you !** 


(•) First folio, the. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 

1 hank me no thnnkings, nor proud me no prouds. 
Rut fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next, 
1° go with Pans to saint Peter’s church, 

Ur 1 will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, you green-sickness carrion ! out, you bag- 
, r M gage! 
a ou tallow-face ! 

r" A ‘ C ^ P ’ , - , Fic ’ fie ! what > are you mad ? 

TW L ‘ fathcr ’ 1 bescech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 

Uap. Hang thee, young baggage ! disobedient 
wretch! 

I tell thee what —get thee to church o’Thursday, 
Or never after look me in the face: ^ 

bpeak not, reply not, do not answer me; 

Thafc^M rt n ; 'I ife ’ r c 8carcc bought us bless’d, 

1 liat God had lent us but this only child; 

Rut now I see this one is one too much, 

And that we have a curse in having her; 

Out on her, hilding ! 6 

Y™ ? SE ; i, Go(I in hcnvcn b less her !— 
You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 

Gap. And why, my lady wisdom ? hold your 

Good prudence; smaller with your gossips,* co 
^ «iSE. I speak no treason. 1 8 

-\t * Ar O, God ye good den ! f 

anirse. May not one speak ? 

Thfor wv... • , . Rcacc, you mumbling fool! 

For 1 o ,avi 0; 0 °r a gossip’s bowI,+ 

-b oi here we need it not. 

Cap ( U> ' r p You nro t0 ° llot - 
Day, night, hour, tide!Sweaty! ' nC ” ,a<11 

A gentleman of noble" parentage, P 

Stuff'd , den :? sncs ' D>uthful, and nobly train’d 1 
Stuff d (as they say,) with honourable part 

Proportion’d as one’s heart could wish a man 


(t) First folio, have. 


£> So aoarto, n». and folio , 
Jelng philosophic^, true is Zn >C read,n « of ear,,l > besides 
■“tool's Rape of Lucres,— ° ngly ““PP^ed by a line in our 

b Tak “ ®“‘“ the Mr ' a a"" 1 »«J>. the ,un Join, 
S't r "" ffi "S 0 tSi, C ii L £B Sr • The other „,d 

«yve\ h y , rxTl%/dt U f ke,h hi8 «™int for KXZ&l he win 

Paternoster in scylen ce ™ ° M ' 0reI,M he wyl1 Mdc the devylles 

" Sa)/5m hi. how. 

Fkhcy’s Reliqucs I. 92, cd. 17 67. 


(*) First folio, gossip. 


(t) First folio, bowls. 


'tiiis U p aU,hor - and - curiously 
from Rowe downwards ; modern editionsaUrtfr y eVMy cditor . 

be'fon n K ;'" " SpeeCh - Thcre E; C n*" , ,*S| “ ^ v '," °[ 

God', bread !J The quarto of rea4s 

“ Day! iS,u d . a r Yie^'i “ »•. 

Alone, in conman’v JL’t,** omc - “broad, 

, n s,i " .. 

•he”j,,c“eS„e tapiS,* 

'• one's heart could alter ed to allied 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT III.] 

tassssstastt* 

.s - ^ * i,k 

Look to’t, think on'., I do not «•*»**;. 

Thursday is near; lay hand on heart, advise ■ 

An you be mine, 1 'll give you to my.friend , 

An you he not. hang, hog, starve, die in the tieet., 
For' hy my soul, I 'll ne’er acknowledge thee, 

Kor what is mine shall never do thoo £ 00< • 

Trust'to bethink yon, 1 'll not he forsworn [_Ex,t. 
Is there no pity sitting in the clouds 

That sees into the bottom ot my gnet . 

O, sweet my mother, east me not a wav . . 

Delay this marriage for a month a 'vee , 

Or, if you do not. make the bridal bi d, 

1„ that dim monument where . 

La. Cap. Talk not to me, for 1 11 not »P taK 

Do as thou Wilt! for I have done with thee. [ ^ 
Jul. O God!—O nurse! how shall tin. 

prevented? .... 

My husband is on earth, my faith m heaven; 

How shall that faith return again to earth. 

Unless that husband send it me from heaven, 

Bv leaving earth'—comfort me, counsel me.- 
Alack, alack, that heaven should practise strata¬ 
gems ,,, 

Upon so soft a subject as inyselt. 

What say’st thou? hast thou not a word ot jo> . 

Some comfort, nurse. 


[scene y. 

’Faith, here it is : Romeo 
X UBS r « world to nothing* 

That'llc 'darcs^ie’er come hack to challenge you; 

Or if he do, it needs must he by stealth 

f i»iw »■»“ n;:“" 

zuztBZ'-zXrp- 

Nrnsit And from my soul too, 

Or else beshrew them both. 

* Amen: 

^ UL# "What? 

JclT Well, tlion hast comforted me marvellon. 
much. 

Jvl. Ancient damnation!" O most wicked fiend! 

T it * more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 

Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue, 
Which she hath prais'd him with above compare, 

So many thousand times?—Go, eounscllo , _ 

Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain. 

I'll to the friar, to know Ins remedy; 

If all else fail, myself have power to die. {LxU. 


. A mama,..,-] A * «»»■' t. be a 

;.| .n .*K 


(*) First folio, II it. 

us » *.,„*« or .he ataiie Maine,,- of .hi, ptay in *Wl->* 
time. 





ACT IV. 


SCENE I .—Friar Laurence’*- Cell. 


Enter Friar Laurence and Paris. 

Fin. On Thursday, sir? the time is very short. 
-tar. My father Capulct will have it so; 

And I am nothing slow, to slack his haste.* 

*ri. You say you do not know the lady’s mind: 
Uneven is the course, I like it not. 

Par. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt’s 
death, 

And therefore have I little talk’d of love, 
for \ enus smiles not in a house of tears. 

JNow, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 
lhat she doth give her sorrow so much sway ; 

o> in his wisdom, hastes our marriage, 
lo stop the inundation of her tears; 

inch, too much minded by herself alone, 

Way be put from her by society: 

JNow do you know the reason of this haste. 

1 would 1 knew not why it should be slow’d. 

Look u . [Aside. 

> air, here comes the lady towards my cell. 


Enter Juliet. 

m , e ‘> my wife! 

Paw T , n,ay v°’ 51r ’ " lle “ 1 be a wife. 
Pab. That may be, must be, love, on Thursday 
next. J 

Jul. What must be, shall be. 

p”*’ /i That’s a certain text. 

P C father?° U co,lfessiou to this 

Paw P° f ‘ hnt ’ } 8h ° Uld COn{ ™ ‘0 you. 
Par. Bo not deny to him, that you love me 

p L ' L n 1 "-‘H confess to you, that I love him. ' 

T-tf ‘ TfV i y ° U : 1 am sure > tlmt y° u love me 
Jvl. If I do so, it will be of more price 

g 8P tee ■ y ° U1 ' back ’ ‘bin to your 

PAB - foce is much abus'd with 

V F L ' Th ,° t , eal ' S havo got small victory by that • 

1 or it was bad enough, before their spite. 3 

rtatoi toXcS hKaTty p'io/ccdings^''^ l ° give him an ’J 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene i. 


ACT IV.] . 

Pab . Thou wrong’st it, more than tears, with 
Jul. Tlmf iH no’^'anaer, sir, which is a truth ; 

Jul. Itmay be so, for it is not mine own.- 
Are you at leisure, holy father, now, 

Fri. My leisure senes me, pensive daugbei, 

Mv lord, wet must entreat the time alone. 

* Par. God shield, I should disturb devotion . 

Juliet, on Thursday early will Iw-JJ" : 

Till then, adieu ! and keep tins holy p 

Jul. O, shut the door! and when thou hast 

done so, , b „ . 

Come weep with me; Past hope, past cure, past 

help! , . • e . 

Pm. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief. 

It Strains + me past the compass of my wits: 

I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue it, 

On Thursday next be married to this “"i.ty. 

Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear st of 

this, 4 .. 

Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it: 

If, in thy wisdom, thou const give no help, 

Do thou but call my resolution wise, 

And with this knife I'll help it presently. 

God join’d my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands , 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal d, 

Shall be the label to another deed," 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both: ^ 
Therefore, out of thy long-expencnc d time, 

Give me some present counsel; or, beho » , 

’Twixt my extremes and mo, this bloody km c 
Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 
"Which the commission of thy years and m 
Could to no issue of true honour bring. 

Be not so long to speak; I long to die, 

If what thou speak’st speak not of reme< y. 

Fbi. Hold, daughter; I do spy a kind ot hope, 

(*) First folio, thy. :f ° H °’ V ° U ' 

' ' (j) Fust folio, itreamet. 

SJK iSS W&A .....«u - 

* The label to another died, J * TC i| Wcn t itielf on 

ou dUtinc. .UP. 

or labels affixed to the ^ed. -MALo K >vas cxpande d 

A Thy lonR-cxperienc d time, 1 11 . 1-07 i n that, 
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Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would pievent 
If rather than to marry county laris, 
liiotThast the strength of will to slay* thyself; 
i;Uolv thou wilt undertake 

V Udn- likcVath to chide away this shame, 

That cop’st with ^aUi bimseiMo ^ 

A, t;' ™ii r r* 

r,,1, ... °> 1 

h ri »- 

tremble ; 

And I will do it without fear or doubt, 

To live a„ ....stain’d wife to my B^t lov . 

Fri. Hold, then; go home, be y> g 
consent 

To marry Paris: Wednesday is to-morrow ; 
To-morrow night « thou ‘^Xmber: 

^2K*«IS3i alHhy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, for no pulse 

ToVa'ly ashes!’ Sy§ eyes' windows .M, _ 

Like death, when lie shuts || up t ,ie day of l.tc , 

And In this borrow'd likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shall continue two and forty hours, 

A„d then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 

\ow when the bridegroom in the morning c • 

To'rouse'thec'fi'om thy bed, there art thou dead: 

Then (as the manner of our country is,) V ) 

In thy best robes uncover’d on the bier, 


(«) First folio ,»tay. 

(j) First folio, ditiilling. 
(||) First folio, * hut. 


(t) First folio, hide. 
(j) First folio, the. 


thi9 Pa ” agC 

fcUnd4 .!Tdull ami heavy slumber, 'vhich shall^eaze 
Each vltnll spirit; for no pulse ,h » l * 

His natural progresse, but surcease^to b {®„* 

No signe of bieath shall testilic thou liust. 

I. To paly «»«;] So the undated quarto. Tha 

and the folio. 1C23, read, To wnn j' ft5 ' l ® 9 ; he blcT _i After this 
. In thy best robes uncover’d on the fol- 

linc, the early editions, quarto and folio, mtrou 

,0 " ing ’" Re borne to burial in thy kindred’s pave.” ^ 

Which, Steevcns remarks, the I ,0 ^,\ c i r . y Jpeated in the next line, 
on his rcvisal, because the sense of it is repeatea in 



ACT IV.] 

Thou shnlt bo borne to that same ancient vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. ’ 
In the mean time, against thou shalt awake, 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift; ’ 

And hither shall he come; and he and I 
Will watch thy waking,and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to .Mantua ' 

And this shall free thee from this present shame 
if no inconstant toy, nor womanish fear, 

Abate thy valour in the acting it. 

Jul. Give me, give me! 6 tell me not of 
fear. * 

Fni. Hold; get you gone, be strong and 
prosperous 

In this resolve: I’ll send a friar with speed 
lo Mantua, with my letters to thy lord 

Jul. Love give me strength ! and strength 
shall help afford. ® 

Farewell, dear father 1 {Exeunt. 


SCENE II —A Room in Capulet’s Home. 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurse, and 

Servants. 

Cap. So many guests invite as here are writ._ 

Surah, go hire me twenty cunning £okf SemUlt ' 

. ., RV ' * 011 slla11 have none ill, sir; for I’ll 

try if they can lick their fingers. 

Cap. How eanst thou try them so ? 

lick Idfr - S mTy ’ f’/ tis an U1 co°k that cannot 
lick h, s own fingers: therefore he that cannot lick 
his fingers, goes not with me. 

WeXlX’ hegone— [*** Servant 

™ bal1 be ““oh unfurmsh’d for this time— 

What 18 my daughter gone to friar Laurence? 
Nubse. Ay, forsooth. 

CAP - lle ma J chance to do some good on 
A peevish self-will’d harlotry it is. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene nr, 


By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here, (3) 

To beg your pardon .-—pardon, I beseech you ! 
Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you. 

Cap. Send for the county; go tell him of this; 
a II nave tins knot knit up to-morrow morning. 

Jul. I met the youthful lord at Laurence’°cell; 
And gave him what becomed love I might, 

Is ot stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. 

Cap. Why, I am glad on’t; this is well,— 
stand up: 

This is as’t should be: let me see the county • 

Ay, many, go, I say, and fetch him hither. 

JVow, afore God, this reverend holy friar_ 

All our whole city is much bound to him. 

Jul. Nurse, will you go with me into my closet. 
Io help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-monow ? 

La. Cap. No, not till Thursday; there is time 
enough. 

Cap. Go, nurse, go with herwe’ll to church 

La r ,‘ o -“ 01TO "--[A’r« li <.JuL iET and Nurec. 

, T - Cap ’ We f ha11 be short in our provision; 
lis now near night. 

A « +1 • l 11 • I ^11 stir about, 

And aU tilings. shaU be well, I warrant thee, wife : 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; 

I not to bed to-night;—let me alone ; 

IU play the housewife for this once.—What, ho !— 
They are aH forth: well, I will walk myself 
To county Pans, to prepare up him* 

Agamst to-monow : my heart is wondrous light 
Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim’d. 0 ' 


[Exeunt, 


SCENE III.—Juliet’s Chamber. 
Enter Juliet and Nurse. 


Enter Juliet. 

Nub. See, where she comes from shrift with 
merry look. 

AP ’ How ” ow - “y headstrong? where have 
you been gadding? 

« Ms iSr - - - - -- * ■» 

Io you, and your behests; and am enjoin’d 

(*) First folio, care. 

* uml and he and 1 
Thesn « "7 atch th y making,—] 

,ound ta sypsst ** - 


Jcl- A ^: ,e attircs ■" host .—but, gentle 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night • 

Foi I have need of many orisons 
Io move the, heavens to smile upon my state 
Which, well thou know’st, is cross ajfolltf sin. 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

L " ° AP my “ re y °“ ho? need you 

Jul. No, madam; we have cull’d such neces 
eanes, neces- 


(*) First folio, him up. 

^ Lick his own finders *i a „ , 

hia ,,Art « English Poilefi" Putte nham h 

Alff 5& e Jg“5JS?lS owne ' 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

ACT IV.] 

\ s arc bohovcful for our state to-morrow: 

For, I am sure, you bnvc your bands full all, 

In this so sudden busmen. GooJ night , 

Got'thce to bed, and rest; for thou bast need. 

J CL . raretvxUj Capulet and Nurse. 

God knows, When we shall meet .gam. 

I have a faint cold fear thrill.iW> my ve.us,( 

That almost freezes up the heat of Me- _ 

I’ll call them back again to comfort me. 

Nurse !—what should she do here . 

Jly dismal scene I needs must act alone. 

%%fixture do not work at all? 

Shall 1 he thou there. 

No, no; this shall down a daiJ . Jel , 

What if it he a poison, which the friar 

For he hath still been tried a hoi) 

I will not entertain so bad a though . 

How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ? there’s a fearfu point 1 
ci -ii t ll0 f then be stifled ni the vault, 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air brent Win, 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes . 

Or, if I live, is it not very hke, 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror ot the place, 

\s in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my buried ancestors are pack <1; 

Where "bloody Tybalt, yet but green m earth 
Lies fcst’ring in his shroud ; "here, as they^sa), 

At some hours in the night, spirits result, 

f tiling ‘t.Lomc smells, 

SA mandrakes’ («) torn out of the 

earth, , 

That living mortals, hearing them, run mad, 
o I if 1 wake,t shall I not be distraught, 

Environed with all these hideous fears ? 

And madly play with iny forefathers joints . 


[8CENE IV. 

T&t&xxss:# 

Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Romeo, coi • throws herself on the bed. 


morrow 


SCENE IV.—Capulet’s Hall. 

Enter Lady Camlet and Nurse. 

La. Cap. Hold, take these keys, and fetch 

more spices, nurse. . . .» 

Nurse. They call for dates and quinces in 

pastry . b 

Enter Capulet. 

Cap. Come, stir, stir, stir 1 the second eoek 

hath crow’d, , , , . 

The curfew bell hath rung, ’tis three o clock . 

Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica: 

Sp me not cost. cot . qucttn go, 

Get you to bed; ’faith, you’ll be sick to-mo 

i h... 

ere now . , 

HI night for lessert cause, and nc er been “ ck 4 \ 

La. Cap. Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt 

vour time; ,. 

Rut I will watch you from such watching now. 

But T Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood .—now, 

fellow, 

What \s there ? 

Enter Servants, with spits, lays, and baskets. 

1 Sekv. Things for the cook, sir; but I know 

Cap. Make haste, make haste. [Exit 1 Serv. J— 
Sirrah, fetch drier logs; 

Call Peter, he will show thee where they are 

2 Seiiv. 1 have a head, sir, that will find out 

And never trouble Peter for the matter. [JBxU. 
Cap. ’Mass, and well said; a merry whoreson. 

ha, 


(«j First folio,yf re. 


(t) First folio, walk. 


„o. entertain .0 Sad a thoughl.-) Title line i. found 
only in the quarto, 1597- where paste was made. 

as uc 8lvcs no exau,p 

Of this use of the word, we subjoin one . 

.. Now having scene all this. doly.” 

^ l582 - 
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(«) First folio, my. 


(t) First folio, leu. 


e Ton coHuun,-! C*|~. «• 
name for what housewives now terrn a t o the softer sex. 

busies himself in afflWra which ppely ^tha wea zel tribe, 

d A mouse-hunt—j The marten, m ujo of lt> the name 

is called mouse-hunt ; and from Lady Cap 0 f rakish 

nppettr, to h.vc Crt^iw? kinds, 8<>od 

propensities. Hey wood has a p ' jjgg 

mouse-hunt ."—JoiiH Hmwood* Work*,* to. love. 



ACT IV.] 


Thou shalt bo logger-head.—Good faith * ’tis day • 
The county will be here with music straight 

t i • j i ., [Music within. 

For so he said he would. I hear him near — 

N urse!—Wife!—what, ho !—what, nurse, I say ! 

Enter Nurse. 

Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up • 

I’ll go and chat with Paris:—hie, make haste, 
Make haste . the bridegroom he is come already 
Make lmste, I say ! * [Exeunt. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene v. 


SCENE V.—Juliet’s Chamber; Juliet on the 

Bed. 


Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. Mistress!—what, mistress !—Juliet! 
—fast, I warrant her, she— 

Why, lamb!—why, lady!—fie, you shig-a-hed!— 
" ove ; ] sa y ■—madam ! sweet-heart!—why 

" ,mt ’ I10t a word ? —y° u your pennyworths 

Sleep for a week ; for the next night, I warrant, 
The county Pans hath set up his rest, 1 ' 

That you shall rest but little.—God forgive me, 
(Many, and amen !) how sound is she asleep ! 

i“ e t\r st Wa , C ho r- mad am, ™dam, madam! 

la the county take you in your bed ; 

He 1 fright you up, i’faith :—will it not be? 

" hat, drest! and in your clothes! and down 
again ! 

I must needs wake you : Indy ! lady! lady! 

0 weli a aS l —he . p! ho,p! n, y la<l y Jead !— 
u, well-a-day, that ever I was born!— 

&ome aqua-vita?, ho!—my lord ! my lady ! 


Enter Lady Capulet. 

Ha. Cap. Mliat noise is here ? 
-Nurse. 


La. Cap. O me, O me!—my child, my only 
life, 

Pe\ ive, look up, or I will die with thee ! 

Help, help !—call help. 

Enter Capulet. 

Cap. For shame, bring Juliet forth; her lord 
is come. 

Nurse. She’s dead, deceas’d, she’s dead; alack 
the day ! 

La. Cap. Alack the day! she’s dead, she’s 
(lead, she’s dead. 

Cap. Ha! let me sec her:—out, alas! she’s 
cold ; 

Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff; 

Life and these lips have long been separated: 

Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Lpon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

Nurse. O lamentable day ! 

p A - Cap - , , O woful time ! 

Lap. Heath, that hath ta’en her hence to make 
me wail, 

Ties up my tongue, anj will not let mo speak. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Paris, with 

Musicians. 

Par. c Come, is the bride ready to go to church? 
Lap. Ready to go, but never to return : 

O son, the night before thy wedding day 

Hath death lain with thy bride :*—see,f there she 
lies, 

Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 

Heath is my son-in-law, death is my heir; 

My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die 

And leave him all ; life, living,** all is death’s. 

Far. Have I thought long to see this morinWs 
face, ® 

And doth it give me such a sight as this? 

day1 CCU1S,(1, mh *Wy> ^ched, hateful 

Most miserable hour, that e’er time saw 
n lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 

Knf Ann ~ ~ _ * o r» 


^•"a, mat is the matter? lamentabI ° ‘ ** ehihl. 

_Look, look 1 O heavy Hay! s!gllt . (?) 


(*) First folio, Father. 


only of fouH^es 1 ;— y In t,lC quarto ’ ,597 > this speech consists 

“ thy Way - thou shall he loRtrer head 

Th/> * Com < e » niake hast, call up your daughter 
WiU be hee ' c -ith muTcke Straight 
b Hath set un m C ° me ’ CaH Vp my dau B h ter.” 

Eve 8 ^ e n dit e ii 4) ’ " ^ *^ P S°vT d fr ° m thC gamIn ^ 

*» the Ftiar ; bS a^the ,597 ’ assi B" 8 f, 'is speech 

Placed to bo anxious to tit JUncture he is too critically 
the answer of Canul/t » d ‘i 16 co . nv crsation. Moreover 

question. capulet tends to show that Paris had asked the 


( # ) First folio, wife. 


(t) First folio omits, sec. 


moderi^ed!tor/fo°Iow Capdh amf rca'f,—** C01>ie ** Most of the 


n 


-life leaving, all is death’s.” 


tion'i C rt *‘ ne *‘ fi/encp 01 *We^met? impIies 

tion between life and living i n the™ Moi/l' . the . K »«»e distinc- 

say.,— 1, Aw & 

“ «» r ^ 

Arc safely come to road* > * y sh,ps 

20 3 


[scene v. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ACT IV.] 

v rusF O woe! O woful. woful. woful day \ 

Most lamentable day '■ most "” f » 

jCeve'r was seen so black a da} os tins. 

0 ! 

Most detestable death, bj thee beguil c 

fuel, cruel thee, quite overthrown - 

V t n life '—not life, but love m death 1 
0 [T;. Dot'd distre’ssed, hated, martyr d, 

Uncomfortable time! why ernn’at thou now 
To murder, murder our solemnity. 

O child ! 0 child l-my iu.ul.and ' ot mvclnl 

Dead art thou!-alack! my child is dead. 

\ml, with n.v child, my joys are burnt 
Fm. Peace, ho, for shame! confusions cure 

lives not 

In these confusions. Heaven and jounelf 
]Iad part in this fair maid; now heaven hath all, 

\ml nil the hotter is it for the maid . _ 

Your part in her you could not keep from dcatl , 

lint heaven keeps his part ... eternal We. 

The most you sought was—her promotion, > 

For ’was vour heaven, she should be advanc d. 

And weep ye now, seeing she is advanc d. 

Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself . 

0, in this love, you love your child so .11, 

That you run mad, seeing that she is well. 

She’s'.,ot well married, that lives married long, 

But she’s best married, that dies married young. 
Dry up your team, and stick your rosemary 
On' this fair corse; and, as the custom is, 

In all* her best array bear her to church: 

For though fond b nature bids us all lament, 

Yet nature’s team are reason’s merriment. 

Cap AH things, that we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral: 

Our instruments, to melancholy hells ; 

Our wedding cheer, to a sad burial feast; 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change; 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 

(•) First folio, And in, See. 

.v Confusion's cure-] Tnc old copies read care; corrected by 

T WSW fond nature-) So the second folio ; the previous 
editions read some nature. „ f 0U nd 

is " A pleasant Ballad of two Lovers, beginning thus. 

•• Complainc, rny lute, complalnc on him, 

That stayes so long away ; 

He promis’d to be here ere this, 

But still unkind doth stay ; 

But now the proverbe true 1 findc. 

Once out of sight, then out of mind. 

Hey ho! mij heart is full of woe 
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And all tilings change tbem to the contrary 
Fui. Sir, go you in, and, madam, 0 

him;— 

Vnd oo, sir Paris every one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave: 

The heavens do lour upon you for some d , 

Move them no more, hy crossing their high » ■ 

[AYeutd Capoiet, Lady Capulet, Pabis, 

and Friar. . , 

1 Mrs. ’Faith, we may put up our pipes, an 

l,<? Nurse. Honest good fellows, ah, put up, put 

For, well you’know, this is a pitiful ^ 

1 Mrs. Ay, by my troth, the case may be 

amended. 

Enter Peter. ( 8 ) 

p ET . Musicians, 0, musicians, Heart's ease, 
JuarCs ease; O, an you will have me hve, play- 

heart's ease. 

1 Airs. Wliy heart s ease l 
Pft O, musicians, because my hear itself 

Heart is full of me: : 0, play me 

some merry dump, to commit me. 

2 Airs.‘Not a dump we; ’tis no time to \ ) 

now. 

Pet. You will not then i 

Mrs. No. . ,, 

Pet. 1 will then give it you soundly. 

1 Mrs. What will you give us . 

Pet. No money, on my faith; but the 0 kek. 

T will mve vou the minstrel. 

lift's! Then will X give you the senu.tg- 

crcatme. p , y t ] ic sei-ving-creaturc’s 

dag^’on you, pate. I will carry no crotchets 

I ’ll re you, I ’ll fa you : <lo you note me . 

1 Mus. An you h us, and fa us, you note u 

2 Mus. Pray you, put up your dagget, 
put out your wit. 


a. bin 

Dumps appear to hnvc been hca\), ^ ftn fnidiction In terras. 
Peter's " merry dump '/ wjs a’purpo:sed “ rrowe d from the old 

© The gleck:] To V' re * hc aricorn any ox\Q\ and 
game of cards called gleck, signified / minstrel, wc get ft 
«. . .3„ (g .Tro,"l., no doubt, 

r,;^5c 0 /,^%r c , ^nTwrc..^,‘ t n u, Ihc’.llu.lon 1. ye, to* 

“TiTo you, . ’ll A youi do you uo«. -Jtjjhh bj. g 

same strain as the rest of ,l '« ‘ lia JL v ^the scale of music. 

syllables used in sol-faing ‘ h . c . n "J c “ wor j appears to have 

The pun on note is self evident, and the wom^iP uscd lt 

been a favourite one to play upon, for Sh°‘' es P ean ' 
with a double meaning at least a score of times. 



ACT IV.l 


Pet. Then have at you with my wit • ft I will 
dry-beat you with an iron wit, and put up my iron 
dagger:—answer me like men : 

When griping grief » the heart doth wound 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, c * 
Thai music , with her silver sound / 

Why, silver sound ? why, music with her silver 
sound ? what say you, Simon Catling ? 

1 Mus. Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet 
sound. 

Pet Pretty ! * what say you, Hugh Rebeck ?“ 

Mus. I say silver sound, because musicians 
sound for silver. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[SCENL V. 


(*) First folio, pratest. 

to ib'jr tM ° - 

R,chard Edwards, printed in “The Paradise of Dayntie Devises," 

" "^Yhe^m^nd oppresse* 1 * ^ ’'° U ' d WOUnd ’ and d °' r “>> d °™P> 

The ?ive M red“se""‘' *" ,Uw *•“ <• «« with spede ,o 

i n C )f. n v. dd ^!f fu , l dumpsthen,ind oppress,—] This line is omitteil 
in all the old editions, except the quarto, 1597 . omitted 


Pkt. Pretty too!—what say you, James Sound- 
post ? 

S Mus. ’Faith, I know not what to say. 

1 et. O, I ay you mercy ; you are the simror ; 

1 will say lor you. It is —music with her silver 

S0U " d ; becaus ® such lei lows ° as you have seldom 
gold for sounding:— 

2hen music with her silver sound, 

With speedy help doth lend redress. 

[Exit, sinyiny. 

1 Mus. What a pestilent knave is this same ! 
-.\lus. Hang him. Jack! come, we’ll in 
here; tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. 

[Exeunt. 


str1nS?played eC on r l,Th e a^ow* Vf \ S0Tt oT fiddle with three 
old writers,- 3 b °"' II 1S fluently noticed by the 

“ a,!h M? led . his rebeck t0 a mournful note, 

And thereto sung this doleful elegy.” 

, Drayton, P.d. 11 . 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound.” 

Milton, L'All • gro t v. 91. 

1537 S “AIHhe°o.h« ZVoS re^°™r ld-:l Th " ! > *'■« 

gold,” &c. PIC r d ’ because musicians have no 





ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Mantua. A Street, 


Enter Romeo. 

Rom. If I may trust the flattering cyc d of 

Bleep, . 

My dreams presage sonic joyful news at hanu: 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne; 

And, nil this day, an unaceustom’d spirit 

a Flattering eye of ileep,—} This 1. according to the wliest copy. 
The subsequent editions have “ truth of sleep, which is still less 
intelligible. Hy "c'j< of sleep/* Shakespeare perhaps meant 
vision, vine, prospect. Thus, in " King John, Act II. Sc. 1.. 

•• These flags of France, that are advanced here 
before the eye and prospect of your town. ’ 
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Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead; 
(Strange dream 1 that gives a dead man leave tc 

think,) . . 

And breath’d such life with kisses in my bps, 
That I reviv’d, and was an emperor. ^ 

Ah me! how sweet is love itself possess d. 

When but love's shadows are so rich in joy. 


And in " Much Ado about Nothing," Act IV. Sc. 1.: 

" And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall conic apparell’d in more precious habit, 
More moving— delicate and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul. 





Enter Balthasar. 

News from Verona !—Imw now, Balthasar ? 
tjost thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 
;} 0W noth my lady? is my father well? 
ifO'v my lady Juliet? that I ask again ; 

* or nothing can be ill, if she be well. 

Bal. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill; 
Ber body sleeps in Capels’ monument, 

Ana her immortal part with angels lives ; * 


I saw her laid low in her kindred's vault, 

And presently took post to tell it you : 

O pardon me for bringing these il'l news, 
kmce you did leave it for my office, sir. 

Bom. Is ,t even so ? then I defy* you, stars !_ 
Ihou knowest my lodging: get me ink and paper, 
And line post-horses; I will hence to-night 

Ban. I do beseech you, sir, have patience : * 
lour looks are pale anti wild, and do import 
oome misadventure. 1 


(•) First folio, live. 

read«,-f° * ,eaeec * 1 y° u > sir. Iiave patience:] The quarto, 1597, 
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(*) tirst folio, deny. 

" Pardon me, sir, I will not leave you thus/' 


V 






ACT V.] 

Tusli, thou art deceiv’d; 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid ithee do: 

Hast thou no letters to me from the tuar. 

It M °’ ^ t’-mattev: get thee gone, 

And hire those horses; I’ll ^£2^ 

Well, Juliet, I will Ho with thee to-night. 

Let’s see for means 0, mischief . thou art 

swift , 

To enter in the thoughts of desperate men . 

I do remember an apothecary,— < 1 , 

And hereabouts he * dwells,—which late I noted 

In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of simples : meagre were his looks, 

Sharp'’misery had worn him to the bones; 

And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d," and other skins 
Of ill-shap’d fishes; and, about his shches, 

A beggarh* account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of loses, 
Were thinly scatter’d, to make up a show. 

Noting this penury, to myself I said— 

An if a man did need a poison now, 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

0, this same thought did but fore-run my need; 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 

As I remember, this should be the house: 

Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut. 

What, ho ! apothecary ! 

Enter Apothecary. 

Apotii. Who calls so loud ? 

Rom. Come hither, mail.—I see, that thou art 

poor; 

Hold, there is forty ducats: let me have 
A dram of poison ; such soon-speeding geai 
As will disperse itself through all the veins, 

That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 

And that the trunk limy be discharg d of breath 

As violently, ns hasty powder fir’d 

Both hurry from the fatal cannon s womb. 


-r.TTTIVII [SCENE II. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. L 

Apotii. Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s 
law 

Is death, to any he that utters them. 

Kom. Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness, 

And fear’st to die ? famine is in thy cheeks, 

Heed and oppression starveth" in thy eyes, ^ 
Contempt and beggary hangs upon thy back, 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world s law. 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take ‘His. 
Apoth. My poverty, hut not my wdUconsents. 
Rom. I pay* thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Apoth. Put this in any liquid thing you 'Rill, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would despatch you strmg . 
Rom. There is thy gold; worse poison to men 

souls, . , 

Doing more murder in this loathsome world, 

Than these poor compounds that thou may st 
sell: 

I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 
Farewell; buy food, and get thyself m flesh. 
Come, cordial, and not poison; go with me 
To Juliet’s grave, for there must I use 


SCENE II .—Friar Laurence’s Cell 
Enter Friar John. 

John. Holy Franciscan friar! brother, ho ! 

Enter Friar Laurence. 

Lap. This same should ho the voice of friar 

John.— 9 

Welcome from Mantua : what says Romeo . 

Or, if his mind he writ, give me his letter. 

John. Going to find a bnre-foot brother out, 

One of our order, to associate me, 

Here in this city visiting the sick, 

And finding him, the searchers of the town, 
Suspecting that wo both were in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign, 


(•) First folio omits, he. 

4 i»„(Td _1 41 Ho made an anatomic of a rat, and 

the line thus 

44 Need and oppression tlareth in thy eyes; 

but although Ihis reading ha. been b J b^Thavc not 

modern editor,, and i* perhaps prefenibetol.e other.lhaN en 

felt justified in departing from the old text. 1 lie quart , 

% _ _ 


has,— 


•• And starved famine dwcllclh in thy cheeks.” 
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I 


(•) First folio, pray. 

c Hang, upon thy back,-] The quarto, 1597, reads, with at least 
equal force of expression,— „ 

•• Upon thy back hangs ragged misery. ... 

fesSSsSst; 

•• nr tntplelo ,ini,Ira r el icandnlum •'««*£ 
o Here in this city visiting the sick, 

And finding him, the searchers of the town, J 
It has been suggested, and seems very probable, that these 

have got transposed. 



ACT V.] 


Seal’d up the doors, and would not let us'forth • 
So that my speed to Mantua there was stay’d. 
Laf. Who bare my letter then to Romeo ? 
John. I could not send it,—here it is again - 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, ° 

So fearful were they of infection. 

Lau. Unhappy fortune ! by my brotherhood, 
The letter was not nice, 4 but full of charge 
Of dear import; and the neglecting it ° ’ 

May do much danger: Friar John,°go hence • 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it straight ’ 
Unto my cell. 

Joiin. Brother, I’ll g 0 and bring it thee. [Exit 
Lau. JS ow must I to the monument alone ; 
Within tins three hours will fair Juliet wake 
bho will beshrew me much, that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of these accidents : 

But I will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come ; 

Poor living corse, clos’d in a dead man’s tomb! 

[ Exit . 

SCENE III.-—-A Church-yard ; in it , a monu¬ 
ment belonging to the Capulets. 

Enter Paris, and his Page, bearing flowers and 

a torch. 

PaB ' ‘orch, boy: hence, and star,,] 

Yet put it out, for I would not bo seen. 

Un er yon yew-trees f lay(hee a| , a , 

Give'me tl^f ^ somothin S approach. 

p T Se fl r ers : (1 ° ns 1 bid ^‘ee, go. 

TTor^ .i 1 a m0St afrai(1 t0 stand «lone, 

Here in the churchyard; yet I will adventure. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy bmffbed 
1 strew, b — 

thy Can °^ « (,ust ^ones!) 

" l 1 , 01 " ,th s "' e et water nightly I will dew’ 

The r „h' antlng t, ’ at - with tcnrs distill’d by moans • 

Ntt C l U, ,f‘ hat 1 for ^11 koop,’ 

g ly Shall bo, to strew thy grave and weep • 

The hoy g; vea warning, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene III 


O First folio, aloft. 


Mliat cursed foot wanders this way * to-night 
lo cross my obsequies, and true love’s rite ? 

\\ hat, with a torch !—muffle me, night, a while. 

[Ed ires. 

Enter Romeo and Balthasar with a torch 

mattock, &c. 

Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching 
iron. & 

Hold take this letter; early in the morning 

feee thou deliver it to my lord and father. 

Give me the light: upon thy life I charge thee 

bate er thou hear’st or see’st, stand all aloof, 

Avi t ? 0t lntcrru P t in my course. 

” by I descend into this bed of death, 

Is, partly, to behold my lady’s face: 

ut, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finder 
A precious ring; a ring, that I must use 
In dear employment: therefore hence, be gone:— 
But if thou, jealous,* 1 dost return to pry 
In what I further shall intend to do, 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 

. nd strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs : 
l lie time and my intents are savage-wild • 

More fierce, and more inexorable far, 

I ban empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 

Bal. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Bom. So shalt thou show me friendship \ take 
thou that: 1 

L| ve and he prosperous; and farewell, good fellow. 

Tx;7,„ ; F T °" a]1 th,s , 8 *, I’» hide me hereabout ; 
H, S looks I fear, and his intents I doubt, [Retires. 

oar. Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death 
Gorg'd with the dearest morsel of the earth ’ 

I bus I enforce thy rotten jaws to ope, 

[breaking open thr door of the monument 
And in despite, I '11 cram thee ,4h more food f' 

T /. * . ,s that banish’d haughty Montao-ue 

That murder'd my love’s cousin ;-wi,h which m-ief 
It is supposed, the fair creature died_ ° 

iS , TT t0 r° somc v IHoinous shame 
lo the dead bod.es : I will apprehend him : 

Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montamie^'’'"'™ 

Can vengeance be pursued further than death » 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee: 

Obe 3 , and go with me, for thou must die. 

{ ° ,r ' I Iii'ther’-!." l,CCl1 J nn<1 ,he, ' c ' fo, ' e came I 


(t) First folio, young trees. 


S< li \v?i W °* ^ mCe '~~^ N0t triviaI * See note Act III. 

vsri. ?iU?. e e ass 

bridal bed M j 9 ^ 0 " ers > but the canopy of Juliet's 

" s&m th “- 


( # ) First folio, wages. 

assslpprr- 

n.a if thou, jealous,—] Suspicious. 
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ACT V.] 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene in. 


Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man ; 

FI v hence and leave me;—think upon these gone, 
Let them affright thee.—I beseech thee, youth. 
Heap* not another sin upon my head, 

By urging me to furyO, be gone . 

By heaven, I love thee better than my sell; 

For I come hither arm'd against myself : 

Stay not,— be gone live, and hereafter say— 

A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. 

Pah. I do defy thy conjurations, b 
And apprehend thee tor a felon here. 

Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, 
boy. [They fight. 

Page. 0 ‘lord! they fight: I will go call the 
watch. ^ a £f* 

Par. 0, I am slain! [falls .}— If thou be 

merciful, 

Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Vies. 

Rom. In faith, I will:—let me peruse this face;— 
Mercutio’s kinsman, noble county Paris :— 

What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I think 
He told me, Paris should have married Juliet: 
Said he not so ? or did I dream it so ? 

Or am I mad, hearing him talk of .Juliet, 

To think it was so ?—0, give me thy hand . 

One writ with me in sour misfortune s book ! 

I ’ll bury thee in a triumphant grave,— 

A grave ? 0, no ! a lantern, 6 slaughter’d youth, 

For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence d full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr d. 

[Laying Paris in the monument. 

How oft when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death ; O, how may I 
Calfthis a lightning ?—0, my love! my wife . 
Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.— 
Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody sheet ?! 2 ) 
0, what more favour can I do to thee, 

(•) First folio, those. 


Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 

To sunder his that was thine enemy. 

Forgive me, cousin !—Ah, dear Juliet, ^ 

Why art thou yet so fair? Shall I behe\e 
That unsubstantial death is amorous; 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour 
For fear of that, I still will stay with thee, 

And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart a^ain ; f here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids; 0,heie 

Will I set up my everlasting rest; 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied rtesh.-Eyes, look your 

last! i v . 

Arms, take your last embrace! and lips, O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death . 

Come, bitter conduct,' come, unsavoury guide. 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark. 

Here’s to my love!-[</,-info.] 0, true apothecary. 

Thy drugs are quick.— Thus with a kiss I i^ 


Enter, at the other end of the churchyard, Friar 
Laurence, with a lantern, crow, ami spade. 

Fri. Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to¬ 
night .... , 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves ? >' ho s 

there ? 

Bal. Here’s one, a friend, and one that knows 

you well. . 

Fri. Bliss be upon you ! tell me, good my friend, 

What torch is yornl’, that vainly lends Ins light 
To grubs and eyeless sculls ? as I discern, 

It burnetii in the Cupels’ monument. 

Bal. It doth so, holy sir; and there s my master, 

One that you love. 

Fri. Who is it? 

Bal. Romeo. 

Fri. How long hath lie been there ? 
i> AL Full half an hour. 


* Heap not-] Thu* the quarto, 1597. The quartos of 1599 
and 100!? and the folio, 1023, have "Put not, for which Mr. 

B MVnJuraUolu!—S^his is the reading of the quarto 1597. That 
Of 1599 has •• ,on,miration," which led to the 

the quarto, 1609, and the first folio The meaning in I defy 
thy conjuration* " may be simply " I contemn your entreatie*, 
or, as he »uspected Romeo had come to do some shame to the dead 
bodies, he might use conjurations in Its ordinary »en*c of tuper- 
natural arts, and mean that he defied hi* necromantic charm 

and Thc i an t ern signified here was a louvre ,, or, 

as it was styled in ancient records, lantrrnium ; t. e. a spacious 
round or octagonal turret, full of windows, bv means of which 
halis, and sometime* cathedrals, as in the noble example at Ely, 

arc illuminated. . , 

d A feasting presence—] Pretence means presence-chamber , 

thc state apartment of a palace. 
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e Shall I believe—] Thc old copies read,— 

__ I will believe, 

Shall 1 believe,” &c. 

■■ w ssr r in’ r rrg 

undated quarto:— 

“ Come lie thou in my arms, 

Here’s to thy health, where’er thou tumblest in, 

O true apothecary, . 

Thy drugs arc quick; thus with a kiss I die. 

Depart again;" 

This, there can be no doubt, as Malone suggested, was a diR'erent 
version by the author, imperfectly cancelled In I^ 

H Bitter conduct—] Guide, conductor. So in Act III. o . 

•• And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now.” 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[SCENE III. 


ACT V.] 

Fri. Go with me to the vault. 

Bal. _ I dare not. sir : 

My master knows not but I am gone hence; 

And fearfully did menace me with death. 

If I did stay to look on his intents. 

Fri. Stay then, I’ll go alone:—fear comes 
upon me ; 

0, much I fear some ill unlucky thino*. 

Bal. As I did sleep under this yew-tree* here n 
I dreamt my master and another fou«»ht, 

And that my master slew him. 

Fin. Borneo !— [Advances. 

Alack, alack ! what blood is this, which stains 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre ? 

M hat mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie discolour’d by this place of peace ? 

[Enters the monument. 

Borneo ! O, pale !—who else ? what, Paris too *> 
And steep’d in blood ?—Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of tins lamentable chance !— 

The lady sties. [Jn.rer wakes. 

Jil. O, comfortable friar! where is my lord? 

I do remember well where I should be, ‘ 

And there I am :—Where is my Borneo ? 

T . . [Noise within. 

*Ri. 1 hear some noise.—Lady, come from that 
nest 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep; 

A greater Power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away: 

Ihy husband in thy bosom there lies dead ; 

And Paris too; come, I'll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns : 

Stay not to question, for the watch is coming 
tome, go, good Juliet,— [Noise again .] I dare no 
longer stay. r jx r - f 

Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away.— 
NVhats here? a cup, clos’d in my true love’s 
hand ? 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end :— 

Ah churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop, h 
To help me after?—I will kiss thy lips; 
tiaply some poison yet doth hang on them, 

10 make me die with a restorative. [Kisses him. 
iny lips are warm ! 

1 Watcit. [within.] Lead, boy ; which way ? 

Jul. lea, noise?—then I’ll be brief.—O happy 

m,. . n SS cr • Snatching Bomf.o’s dagger. 

Ihis is thy sheath ;f [stabsherself.] there rust, and 
let me die. 

[Falls on Romeo’s body, and dies. 


Enter M atcli, with the Page of Paris. 

Page. This is the place ; there, where the torch 
doth burn. 

1 M atcii. I lie ground is bloody ; search about 
tbe churchyard: 

Go, some of you, who e’er you find, attach. 

lv . f , • , . , . [Exeunt some. 

i itliiil sight . here lies the county slain ; 

And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 

\N ho here hath lain this two days buried. 

Go, tell the prince,—run to the Capulets,— 

Raise up the Montagues,—some others search 

[Exeunt other M atchmou. 
" 0 soc f,,c ground whereon these woes do lie; 

But the true ground of all these piteous woes,’ 

’’ e cannot without circumstance descry. 

Re-enter some of the Watch, with Balthasar. 

2 Match. Here’s Romeo’s man, we found him 
in the churchyard. 

1 M atcii. Hold him in safety, till the prince 
come hither. 


Ee-enter another 'Watchman, with Friar 

Laurence. 

3 M atch. Here is a friar, that trembles, sighs, 
and weeps: 

We took this mattock and this spade from him, 

As he was coming from this churchyard side. 

1 Match. A great suspicion; stay the friar too. 

Enter the. Prince and Attendants. 

Prince. Mliat misadventure is so early up. 

That calls our person from our morning’s Vest ? 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and others. 
Cap. What should it be, that they so shriek 

La. Cap. The people* in the street cry—Romeo, 

^ume—Juliet, and some—Paris ; and all run, 

" ith open outcry, toward our monument 

Prince. Mliat fear is this, which startles in 
our ears ? c 


(*) First folio, young tree. (f) pi rst folio, 'Tit in. 

♦hos^ 8 ,o r u^ d cs 8 of P „ a U tni Cr # h h i S y e 'L tr f c h "e,-] “This is one of 
any painter les« »,Vf^? re V 1 ®.* wou,(1 havc escaped the hand of 
aVerson whUo t0 ‘f tl,a P Sha kespearc. What happens 
»H1 s?em to him wh J k Under the manifcst influence of fear 
Steevens. ° ” ’ h h ° 8 recovere< l from it, like a dream.”— 


(*) First folio, O the people. 

•’ Ah churl! drink all; and leave no friendly dron_Tim. «■ 

earliest quarto, 1597. The folio, 102.1, has P ’ 1 1 th * 

“ O churl! drink all and left no friendly drop.- 
son corrected.™^ ThC ° ,d C ° pieS have ««/’ John 
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1 Watch. Sovereign, here lies (lie county Paris 

slain; , . . r 

\ M ,1 Romeo dead ; ami Juliet, dead before, 

Warm and new kill d. , . n \ 

|'hin< k. Search, seek, ami know Wv tins foul 

murtler comes. 

1 Wat* ii. Hem is n friar, and slaughter d 
Romeo’s man: 

With instruments upon them, ht to open 

These dead men’s tombs. 

Cai*. O, heaven !—O, wife! look how om 

daughter bleeds ! . , 

This dagger hath mista’en,—for, lo . Ins house 

Is empty on the back ol Montague,— 

And is mis-sheathed in my daughters bosom. 


for, lo! hi* house 


Is empty on the hark of Montague, 1 

The ».>' »’,crently «« ■ ' w lock. te, >" 

'.on wr Thau I.ivcst the More Fool Thou Art, 

21*2 


Lv Cap. O me! this sight of death is as a 
bell, . , 

That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 

Enter Montague and others. 

Prince. Come, Montague; for tlmu art early 

To see thy ion and heir more * early down. .. ,. . 

Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night, 
Grief of my son's exile hath stopp d her breath . 
What further woo conspires against mine ago . 
Prince. IaioU, and thou shalt see. 

Mon. O thou untaught! what manners 

this, 


M 


(•) First folio, now. 

Thou must wear thy sword by thy side. , 
And thy dagger handsomely at thy bacK. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 


[scene hi. 


ACT V.] 

To press before thy father to a grave ? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage* for a 
while, ° 

’Till we can clear these ambiguities, 

And know their spring, their head, their true 
descent; 

And then will I be general of your woes, 

And lead you even to death: mean time forbear, 

And let mischance be slave to patience._ 

Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 
r Fri - I «ni the greatest, able to do least, 

Yet most suspected, as the time and place 
Doth make against me, of this direful murder; 

And here X stand, both to impeach and purge 
Myself condemned and myself excus’d. ° 

Prince. Then say at once what thou dost know 
in this. 

Fnr. I will be brief, for my short date of breath 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale, 

Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet; 
And she, there dead, that Romeo’s faithful wife • 

* ma ™ ed ? h , em ' and their st <>len marriage-day 

t> Q9 - ?X b< ! lt 8 dooms -<%> whos e untimely death 
Banish d the new-made bridegroom from this city; 

For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin’d. 

i, 0 ^ rem ? Ve that 8ie «° of grief from her,— 
Betroth d, and would have married her perforce, 

lo county Paris:—then comes she to me; 

And, wjth ™ld looks, bid me devise some means 
lo rid her from this second marriage, 

Or, , n my cell there would she kill herself, 
llien gave I her, so tutor’d by my art, 

A sleeping potion ; which so took effect 
As I intended, for it wrought on her 

T, :/r,° f n ?. h , : mcantirnc 1 to Romeo, 
lhat he should hither come as this dire night, 

o help to take her from her borrow’d grave, 

But he wh* T? th ° VOt \° U ' S f ° rCC cease. 

But he which bore my letter, friar John, 

Vi as staid by accident: and yesternight 

& 7 Vu er bnck : thcn a]1 alone, 

At the prefixed hour of her waking, 

7* h ? fr0m hcr Fred's vault; 
Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 

X I conveniently could send to Romeo : 

(s ° me minutc ore thc time 
h v? herc untimely lay 
1 ho noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

td bl eS ( i/ nd * Cntroated hcr forth, 

But th! n ‘ 8 - W0 ^, Of llcavcn "*)> patience: 

And she d SCOr ° me from tho toml >: 

A Id she too desperate, would not go with me 
But (as it scorns) did violence on herself ’ 


tutci bu^n^chanL'c t^ Co . ll! ^ r s ^ IS annotator substi- 

Act IV. Sc. 1 wp flnri ♦w ange , n * cdcd - In "Henry VI.” p t r 
cation an in VTCCi ‘ e,i 


All this I know; and to the marriage 
Her nurse is privy: and, if aught in this 
Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
Bo sacrific’d, some hour before his * time, 

Unto the rigour of severest law. 

Prince. V e still have known thee for a holy 
man.— 

Where’s Romeo’s man ? what can he say to this? 
Bal. I brought my master news of Juliet’s 
death; 

And then in post he came from Mantua, 

To this same place, to this same monument. 

1 his let tor he early bid me give his father; 

And threaten’d me with death, going in the vault, 
It I departed not, and left him there. 

PmxcE. Give me the letter, I will look on it.— 
WUere is the county’s page, that raised the 
watch ?— 

Surah, what made your master in this place ? 

Page. XXe came with flowers to strew his lady’s 
grave • 

And bid me stand aloof, and so I did: 

Anon comes one with light to ope the tomb; 

And, by and by, my master drew on him; 

And then I ran away to call the watch. 

Prince. This letter doth make good the friar’s 
words, 

Their course of love, the tidings of her death : 

And here he writes—that he did buy a poison 
Ut a poor pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet — 
Where be these enemies? Capulot! Montague!— 
bee, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love ! 
And I foi winking at your discords too, 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen : all are punish’d. 

Cap. O, brother Montague ! give me thy hand : 
This is my daughter’s jointure, for no more 

Can 1 demand. 

Mon. . But I can give thee more : 

Lor 1 will raise her statue in pure gold ; 

That, whiles Verona by that name is known, 
t here shall no figure at such rate be set 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 

Cap. As rich shall Romeo by his lady lie • 

Poor sacrifices of our enmity ! ’ 

Pl,nrcE it'brfn^” ing PC "“ ‘ lli3 n,orn!n S with 
The sun for sorrow, will not show his head • 

Go hence to have more talk of these sad things • 
Some shall be pardon’d, and some punished® (8) 

For never was a story of more woe, * 

Than tins of Juhet and her Borneo. [ Exeunt. 

(*) First folio, I he. 

Arc you not asham’d, 

1 lmninHa. * ~i_ 


WithTU • you not asham’d, 


2 in 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT I. 


in Scene I —litre comes of the house of the Mon- 
Uiws[ Shakespeare was evidently acquainted wth the 
tradition of theMontagues adopting a cognisance in then 

Viscount Mountacute, 15/5 :— 

'' for' 

They covet to be known from Capels, where they pass. 

For ancient grutch whyeh longago, 'tweeue these two houses 

was.” 

, 0 . Scene I .—Thou shatt not sdr one fool to seel a 
fo ,“i The earliest copy of Romeo and Juliet, the quarto of 
*1597 —which is peculiarly interesting from its presenting 
us with the poet's first projection of a play he ^^sequently 
expanded and elaborated with much care and skill, and is 
valuable too, in helping us to correct many ty^graphical 
errors, and to supply some lines omitted, perhaps bj nc li 
ircnee, in the later editions,—makes short work of this 
scene. In place of the dialogue, from the entranco of 
Benvolio to the arrival of the Prince, it has merely the 
fillowing stage direction “ They draw, to them enters 
Tvbalt thev fight, to them the Prince, old Mountagno, 
and his wife, old Capulet and his wifo, and other citizens, 

and part them.” 

,o. «rFST I —Out of her favour, where I am in for*.] 
U^ho old poen. of " and MtoC which Shak- 

sijeare adopted as tho ground-work of his tragedy, t it 
hero is first introduced to us as m the play, the victim to 
an unrequited passion. 

Romous, we aro told,— 

.. ii-itli foundc a mayde so fay re (he found so foule his hsppe), 
\vZ' S ) . shape, and comely grace did so h s heart cn.rappe, 
That from his owne affayres, his thought she did remove, 

Oneiy he sought to honor her, to serve lier and to love. 

To her he writeth oft. oft messengers are sent, 

At length (in hope of belter spedc) himselfe the lover went; 
Present to plcade for grace, which absent was not foundc. 

And to discover to her eye his new ret caved wounde. 

But she that from her youth was fostred evermore 

With vcrtucs foodc, and taught in scholc of wisdomes sklirull 

i° rC: - . -all 

Ily aunawere did cutte of thaffections of his love, 

That he no more occasion had so vaync n sute to move. 

So stemc she was of chcre, (for all the paync be tooke) _ 

That, in reward of toyle, she would not gevc a frenuly lookc. 

(4) Scene I.— That, when she dies, with beauty dies her 
store 1 Tho meaning of ibis somewhat complex passage 
scorns to be ;-shc is rich in the possession of unequalled 
beauty, but poor, because, having devoted hcrsell to 
chastity, when she dies, her wealth, that is, beauty, dies 
with her. The same concoit occurs repeatedly in Shake¬ 
speare's poems :— 

1 Sonnet 1. 

“ From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s tote might nerer die, 

But as the riper should by time decease, 

His tender heir might bear his memory: 
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Sonnet 4. 

*. Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone 
What acceptable audit canst thou ™] c . 

Thu unus’d beauty must be tomb d with toee, 

Which, used, lives thy executor to be. 

See, also, Sonnets 2, 3, 5, G, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 

(51 Scene I.— Examine other beauties.]So “the trustiest 
of his feeres ” counsels Romous in the old poem 

Etta'S Si! 

(6) Scene U.—This night 1 hold an old accustom'd 
feast.) From the old poem 

But Capilet himselfe hath byd unto 1 ea . t 
Or by his name in paper sent, appoynted as a geast. 

(7i Scene III.—' Tis since the earthquake now eleven 
Jars 1 We have already, in the Preliminary Obscrrations, 
alluded to Tyrwhitt's conjecture that the earthquakeis]p> <- 
of bv the Nurse was the one chronicled by Hohnshed, aa 

tho Poet had ill his mind was that which occurred to 

?HSb 

St. Stephen at Ferrara was rebuilt, Mr. h^ruu 
us, “an inscription was placed against;it,:from whu 
may collect the terriblo nature of the visitation . 

. _ „„„„ v , - t v\ die XVII Novcmbris tertlanoctishors, 

SMSSS-. damno, 

atquc acerbft clade.’ 

There is a small tract, still extant, entity ^ A ooppio 
of the letter sent from Ferrara thoxxn of November, 157 . 

I Imprinted at London in Panics. Churohyardc,, attho 
* I of the Lueroco, by Thomas PurfooUi; m wh»oh th.o writer 
1 describes “tho g.cat and horrible earthquakes, th° 
ccssiuo and vnrccoucrablc losses, with tho greato mortahti 

a„,l dcn.U of pooplo, tko ruino mi S 

finite number of monasteries, places and other how* A 
and tho destruction of his graces oxcdlcncies castl 0 ^ 
• Tho first earthquake was on Thursday, th ® 11 J h, A Q 
! ten at night, “whicho endured tho space of tui Au 


ILLITST R ATI V E COMM ENTS. 


Marie;” on the 17th, “the earth quaked all the whole 
day.” In nil, “the earthquakes are numbered to haue 
been a hundred and fouro in xl houres.” 

(8) Scene III.— 

I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are note a maid.] 

In the old poem Juliet’s a^e is set down at sixteen ; in 
Paynter’s novel it is said to be eighteen. As Shakespeare 
makes his heroine only fourteen, if the words “ your 
mother,” which is the reading of the old editions, be 
correct, Lady Capulet would be eight and twenty, while 
her husband, having done masking some thirty years 
must be at least three score. Mr. Knight veils'the dis¬ 
parity, and perhaps improves the passage, by printing 
“ I was a mother but we believe without authority. 

® CEJ,E Mercutio.] The Mercutio of the play is 
Shakespeare's own, the onlv hint for all the wit, the gnictv 
and the chivalry, with which he has indued this favourite 
character, being the following brief description of his pro¬ 
totype in the poem :— 

“ A courtier that eche where was highly had in pryce, 

For he was coorteous of his speche, and pleasant of devise. 
Even as a lyon would emong the lambes be bolde. 

Such was emong the bashfull maydes, Mercutio to beholde." 

(10) Scene IV .—Give me a torch.] “The character 
which Romeo declares his resolution to assume, will be 
best explained by a passage in ‘ Westward Hoe,’ by Decker 
and Webster, 1607 ; ‘He is just like a torch-bearer to 
maskers ; he wears good cloaths and is ranked in good 
company, but he doth nothing.' A torch-bearer seems to 
Tn V L/f n ? co , n9tant appendage on every troop of masks. 

°n h anC, £ ntly no degrading office. Queen 
Elizabeth s Gentlemen-Pensioners attended her to Cam- 

^ n h n ® a Play Was acted before h er 

Steevens P 1 f KingS CoUege ' on a Sunday evening.”— 

(11) Scene IV.— 

Tut ! dun's the mouse, the constable's own word: 

nuJltk* Urt dun ‘ WeU draw Mee from the mire.l 

lht c mo Y*. e r w “ a Proverbial saying, the precise 
meaning of which has not come down to us. In the 

!f Dt Gr . issiI ’” 1603 > Babulo says, “The 
m the e,ement time these two 
£ Vf 9 .’ ff 1 do 801116 mornings when you call. 'What 
Babulo! say you . ‘ Here, master,' say I ard then 
Sj? ®ye opens, yet don is the mouse—Me still. ‘ What 
S 1 ; »p,*Usil. . Anon,' say I j and then thUeye 

dow " 1 a _ nu £ again. ‘ What, Babulo ! ’ say 
’ and - then 1 start U P» and se6 the sun,” kc 

"WeSKSK “l607 Und / lBO 1 " T ? e 5 ker “d Webster’s 
The TfionSJi an ? 6n \? n e**?s proverbial similes. 
Boort nSiS n the . fo , owing line js to an ancient country 

Sbes^-A^ ? ^ T re ’ *’ hich Gifford thus dl- 

roim • S. t n g 18 brought into the midst of the 

(th ? ca rt-horse,) and a cry is raised 

either wither w*fh* 7 Two of tbe company advance’ 

reputed r 2 p ?> draw him out. After 

and call for mS?!', w° y find JJ emse l v «s unable to do it, 

the Smp an rSe • C °:r T 5° continues till all 

course^and^th^mrST 1 m . lt ». wh en Dun is extricated of 

affeoted effort S f [° r m the awk ^ard and 

sundiy«whl2 hQ rUf l tlC ? 40 llft the ]o 8’ and from 

anoSs toes^ ^^T 3 }° n let f he ends of ifc fell on one 
8 toes. — Worh of Ben Jonson, Vol. VII. p. 282 


tho later editions, and observe the ease and mastery of 
touch by which the alterations are effected. 

In tho quarto, 1597, after the line— 

“ Ah, then I see Queen Mab hath been with you,” 
Benvolio exclaims :— 


compare^the^ri^'nal^H^ to* ia instructive to 

appears in n £mal draft of this famous speech as it 
ppears an the quarto of 1597 with the finished version of 


“QueeneMab! whatsshef" 

Tho description then proceeds :— 

She is the Fairies Midwife and doth come 
Jn shape no bigger than an Aggat stone 
On tlie forefinger of a Burgomaster, 

Drawne with a teeme of little Atomi, 

A thwart mens noses when they lie a sleepe. 

Her waggon spokes are made of spinners webs, 

1 he couer, of the winges of Grashoppers, 

1 he traces are the Moone-shine watrie beanies, 
i he collers crickets bones, the lash of filmes, 

Her waggoner is a small gray coated :lie, 

Aot halfe so big as is a little worme. 
rickt from the lasie finger of a inai-.e, 

And in this sort she gallops vp and downe 
I hrough Louers braines, and then they dream of loue. 

;re courtiers knees : who strait on cursies dreame, 

\ } lr l e . ~ ad i es lips, who dreame on kisses strait: 

'Much oft the angrie Mab with blisters plagues, 

Because their breathes with sweet meats tainted are 
Sometimes she gallops ore a Lawers lap, 

And then dreames he of smelling out a sute, 

And sometime comes she with a tithe pigs talle, 

I lckltng a Parson’s nose that lies asleepe, 

And then dreames he of another benefice: 

Sometime she gallops ore a souldiers no>e, 

And then dreames he of cutting forraine throats, 
vi breaches ambuscados, countermines, 

Of healthes fiue fadome deepe, and then anon 
Drums in his earc: at which he startes and wakes, 

And sweares a Praier or two and sleepes againe. 

1 his is that Mab that makes maids lie on their backes 
And proues them women of good canape 

And iuSf.hVpilr 1 ? v lM - pl r a,8 . themane ° s of Horses in the night, 
And plats the Elfelocks in foule sluttish haire, 

Inch once vntangled much misfortune breedes. 

Rom. Peace, peace,— " &c. 

(13) Scene V.— 

mat lady's that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder Jcnxyht ?] 

‘ ^ ** b thU “ «“*»«* 
WhSS h7miflfr C K er SS T’ °» fa11 She P ,easde him most? 

Of k ,f he sayd ,0 her ’ thou J ustl y mayst thee boste 
Of perf.t shapes renoune. and beauties sounding pravse 

a' ? e bath, ne shalbe seene. ne liveth in our dkvps 

And whilst he fixd on her his partiall perced eye Y 

His former love, for which of late he ready was to die 
Is nowe as quite forgotte, as it had never beem” ’ 

mJlVi S p ENE hither, nurse: what is yon gentle¬ 
man l] Compare tbe poem.— y y e 

*"<•■»'» “ eche of them he7.^ i ;"'h t „^,h 0 „S h n e , S J, , e gh, M0TC ’ 

window s, *" d - 

' ' ,,,,e ho F u s h„Tde^r > . d v, e e. r,^S, ,h ' Slrife b..h your 

Y, 00 t d u°. f f Mon,a ? ew hei joyes did overthrow 

SSr sr - 

?et i ass 

That none d c J urt ^ e darae8 heUeave so tomtly looie ^' 

That none dyd gesse the sodain change by changing of her looke.” 
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ILLUSTR AT IV E COM MEX TS. 


ACT II. 


(1) Scene U.—Thou art thyself, though not a Montaque.] 
So the old copies, and rightly. Malone appears to have 
been the first who adopted the punctuation, sinco invariant) 
followed, of placing the comma after “ though, — 

"Thou art thyself though, not a Montague." 

“ Juliet,” he remarks, “is simply endeavouring to ac¬ 
count for Romeo’s being amiable and excellent, though he >s 
a Montague; and. to prove this, she asserts that ho merely 
bears that name, but has nono of the qualities of that 
house.” Nothing can be more foreign to her meaning. Her 
imagination is powerfully excited by tho intelligence she 
has just received,— 

•• His name is Romeo, and a Montague!" 

In that namo she secs an insurmountable impediment to 
her now-formed wishes, and in tho fancied apostrophe to 
her lover, she eloquently implores him to abandon it,— 

“ Deny thy father, and refute thy name. 


introduction of Friar Laurence, prepares us for the part 
1 he UAfterwards to sustain ; for, having thus ear y d.s- 
covered him to be a chemist, we are not surprised when 
we fiml him furnishing the draught which produces tho 

catastrophe of tho piece. 

qcFNF IV —More than prince of cats, Jcan tell you.] 
Tibet tTybert, or Tybalt, are forms of the ancient name 
n.ia," When or why 

,;vV y i p AY **_ 4< Then tho King called for S.y 

T&Z to him? Sir TiU, 

Rcvnnrd and summon him tho second timo. —Ch. u. . 
and the association was evidently not uncommon; for Ben 
Jonson speaks of cats as tibeits. Decker, too, in his 
t( Sfitiromastix." 1602, says: 


ft 


'W ^ — 

Tis but thy name, that i« my enemy;— 

Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 

That is, as sho afterwards expresses it, you would still 
retain all tho perfections which adorn you, were yon not 
callxl Montague. 

•* What's Montague ! it is nor hand, ncr foot,' &c. 

• •-O be some other name." 

One is puzzled to conceive a difficulty in appreciating the 
meaning, especially as the thought is repeated imme¬ 
diately after,— 

•• What's in a name t that which we call a rose, 

By any other uronl would smell as sweet ' 

The same idea occurs in Sir Thomas Ovcrbury’s poem of 

“ A Wife,”— 

••Things were first made, then words; she were the same 
With, or without, that title or that name.' 

(2) Scene II.— , , ,, 

// that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage.] 

Thus tho old j>ocm :— 

•• But if your thought be chaste, and have on vertue ground. 

If wcdlockc l>e the endc and marke which your desire hath 
found, 

Obedience *ct aside, unto my parents dewe. 

The quarell eke that lon& ajioe betwcnc our housholdcs Rrcwe, 
Doth me and mync I will all whole to you betake, 

And following you where so you goc, my fathers house for¬ 
sake.*’ 


(3) Scene II.— # . , 

0, for a falconer’s voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle back aaain /I 
The tassel, or, moro correctly, tho tiercel, is tho male ot 
tho gosslmwk, and hail tho epithet gentle annexed to it 
from its docility and attachment to man. According to 
some authorities, tho tiercel derives its name from boing 
a tierce, or third, less than tho fcmolo ; but Tardif, in his 
“ Trcatiso of Falconry,” says it is so called from being ono 
of threo birds generally found in tho aono of a falcon, two 
of which aro females, and the third a malo : hcnco called 
tiercelet, or tho third. This species of hawk was in high 
esteem ; for the old books on tho sport, which show that 
certain hawks wero appropriated to certain ranks oi 
society, tell us the falcon gentle and tiercel gentle aro lor 
a princo.” 

(4) Scene hi.— With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced 
flowers.] Farmor has remarked, that Shakespcaro, on his 
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Satiroruastix," 1602, says: 

•• - tho' you were Tybert, the long-taWd prince of cals." 

And Nash, in “ Havo with You to Saffron Waldcn, 1593 :— 

•• Not Tibalt, prince of cats." 

<6) Scene IV.-A duellist, a duellist; a gentleman of 
the eery first house,-of the first and second cause: Ah the 
immortal passadol the punto reverso! the hay f] Mercutios 
mockery L not directed against tho practice of duelling 
in the abstract for he appears to bo almost as pugnacious 
£ {he fier^Tybalt himself. Ho is ridiculing the tiro- 
fetors and alumni of those academics established in 

London during tho latter part of the ^ 6th c ^ n , , : ur ^ ^ 

study of “Tho Noblo Science of Defence, as it was 
called. A class who appear to havo prided themselves on 
tho punctilious observance of certain absurd forms and 
an affected diction, which had been rendered fashionable 
by the treatises of Saviolo* and Caranza The P^incst 
ami most obvious meaning of the words A q ? e ^ en ^ 
the very first house” appears to bo that 
gentleman-scholar “of the very first house or school of 
fencing, of tho greatest teacher existing at tho period. 
In Goorgo Silvcris Paradoxes of Dtfence, London 1599, 
quarto, It is stated that there were three Itoban 
Teachers of Offence ;” the first of whom was Signior 

Rocco, who had como into England abo 'i t t ^'^ y f J t lm 
beforo “ Ho disbursed a great summo of mony lor tiio 
lease of ft bouso in WarwiSco-lano, which ho «dlod liis 
collcdgo, for ho thought it ft great disgmeo for him ^ to 
kcopo a fenco-schoolo, ho being then thought ^ both® 
only famous maister of tho arte of armes in the whole 
world ” “Ho taught nono commonly under twentio, fortj, 
fifty, or an hnndnS poumls.” To bo, therefore, a gent e- 
man of such a house as this, was really ” a very nbban 
in tho cap of youth.” In tho sarao tract occurs a cunous 
illustration of another expression in tho sarno speech of 
Merculio “ tho very butchor of a silk button. Ono 
Austen Bagger, a vorio tall mmtlcman of his handcs, 
resolved to oncountcr Signior Rocco, and wont 
houso which ho had in tho Blackfnars ‘ and called to him 
in this manner: ‘ Signior Rocco, thou that a jt thought to 
bo tho only cunning man m tho world with thy wcapons 
ttiou that takest upon thee to hit anuf ^ny/iaAman trifA a 
thrust upon anie button; thou that takest upon thco to 
como over tho seas to teach tho valiant notlcmon aml 
gentlemen of England to fight,-thou coward y follow, 
como out of thy houso, if thou daro for thy lifo. 1 am 
como to fight with thco.’ ” 

(•) Practise of the Duello, in 2 books, Vine. Saviolo, 1595, 4to. 


The oxpro3sion, “a gentleman of tho very first house,” 
has been, however, usually understood in a genealogical 
senso ; in which form it occurs also in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “ Women Pleased,” Act 1. Sc. 3 

-“A gentleman's gone then : 

A gentleman o’ the first house!— there’s the end on't !'* 

Warburtonsupposed the allusion was to Tybalt's pretending 
to bo at tho head of his family; to which Steevcns objects 
that Capulet and Romeo were both before him ; but the 
truth is, that neither of them at all interfered with such 
claim. Romeo was of the house of Capulet only bv 
marriage with Juliet and in the list of persons represented 

Tho real heraldical reference, if that be the genuine sense 
of the passage, appears to have been quite overlooked. 
When the bearing of armorial-ensigns became reduced to 
a f, er . ies of differences was instituted, the more 
leadily to distinguish between the arms borne by tho 
*f'' era J, sons and descendants of the same famUy, arid to 

shrTmSffi ° rder a n d ^ COn 1 3U l n ? uini ty- Thc y consisted of 
six small figures, called a label, crescent, mullet, martlet 

?n fleur '. de ' li3 > which w ero always to be placed 

pr . ora 1 ment part of tho coat-armour. These 
signs borne singly, were for the sons of the original 

that ? h i ch hera,d * d «nomin?ted 

u * he lssue of th03 ° sons formed “tho 

Second House, and carried their differences doubled 

beginnmg with tho crescent surmounted of a label a 

bv Otho °F a CI ' escen f t » and 80 of the rest. It was ordained 

fire? memW Pe nf° r ff tbat tho e,de3t ao » of the 

dkmitv {■ he fi , r3t houso should b e preferred in 

also established i 13 p ° C ° ’ a,U } tbe same regulation was 

Tybalt was therof rUn *u’ an , d , mado to include females. 

therefore, the eldest son of Lady Carmlet's 

elder brother, and, without pretending to be at the head 
very finThoScT St ‘“ * « entl<!man J^^ondcd of “ tho 

forwarder*aside £&£?^ ^ « * te l> 

insU^ou n ™J 1 d b0 ,So t °ht ri k“ t y °V" d «■ * «»t 

b 0 8 r T7 re “ dy Kit ^'T E: 

SAvrow g H f ntor ’ you must take be «V &o.—— 

out ha I oncers, on tho same occasion, cry 

chase, I am done~\^V\\o ,% /° Mr mls , run t,ie 1cil d-goose 

sort of horse mcl T jn C { aSe was a barbarous 

*- norreruce, in which two horses were started 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


(8) Scene IV. Lady, lady, lady.) This is the burden 
a ?- 0 d ballad, °f which a stanza is given in Percy’s 
Reliques of Anciont Poetry,” vol. i. p. 204 

“ There dwelt a man in Babylon 
Of reputation great by fame ; 

He took to wife a faire wovn&n, 

Susanna she was callde by name: 

A woman fair and vertuous; 

in i Lady, lady: 

N by should wc not of her learn thus 

To live godly ?" 

. ^ Scene IV.— Ah, mocker! that’s the don’s name. It 
is for the dog.) R , from its resemblance in sound to the 
growl of a dog, has, time out of mind, been known as tho 
?° 9 A lelter; and was therefore, a very unbefitting initial 
n tho ear of the old woman for anything so sweet as 
rosemary and Romeo. Tho dog’s letter is amusingly illus- 

■^Idt’ofVoote.-Tsfs 1 *- 803 ^ ‘ UidUCed fr ° m B “ rClay ' a 

" This man malicious which troubled is with wrath 
Nought els soundeth but the hoorse letter R. 

1 hough all be well, yet he none aunswere hath 
have the doggees letter glowming with nar, nor." 

And Ben Jonson, in his “English Grammar,” says “ R is 
tho dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound 

“ — Sonat hie de nare canina 
Litcra. 1 ”-Pcrs. Sat. 1. 

D £ UC S has sh ^ vn ’ in explaining the nda^e, 

esr^ina voS a uV.“ ya ' "* Ut8ra 1““ in ri “" da 

t>i 10 v ? CENE . vl -~ Friar Laurence’ s Cell.) How much 
the dialogue in this scene was amplified and improved 

ullSn 1 f® pubhcatlon °{ the earliest quarto, let the reader 

iS in’that’edition':—° n ° f “ With thu corresponding 



Euler Romeo , Frier. 

Con h° W Fa V K r Laurence > >n thy holy grant 
Consists the good of me and Iuliet. 

l r. Without more words I will doo all I mav 
To make you happie if in me it lye. J ’ 

lh,s niorning here she pointed we should meet 

w,n n S r ate K th08 , e parting bands, 
wanes of our harts loue by ioyning hands 

And come she will. ° u ’ 

Fr. I gesse she will indeed, 

1 oaths loue is quickc, swifter than swiftest speed. 

Enter Iuliet, somewhat fast, and embrace,h Romeo. 

Sec where she comes. 

Of lo R ue ?L f0 . 0,e nere hurt * the troden flower: 

566 566 ,hC S0Uerai «" e power. 

tCWd mv-‘ ii et we,come - As <l00 waking eyes 
(Cloasd in Nights mysts) attend the frolicke Dav 
So Romeo hath expected Iuliet, } ’ 

And thou art come. 

Jut. I am (if I be Day) 

Fr r fr °. m ,hine aI1 bri S'"ne* 'loth ari'o y 

Hast is a common hindrer in crosse way * y pi' , 

Exeunt omnes. 
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ACT III. 


m Scene I —Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find 

JlPal inftii-] I,.'I^y tbe funeml follows^ upon 

jn.tw ftn ,l it was so formerly in England too. nence 
poor M ercu t io’s quibble, and tbe fact of the narcotic 
administered to Juliet being tempered to operate on } 

" twoW-forty hours," arc strictly in keening with the 
usages of the period. The same play on the word ?iai< 
Steerens has found in "The Revengers Tragedy, 1608, 
where Vindici dresses up his Lady s skull 

M She has a somewhat grave look with her. 

It is met with also in Overbury's “Characters,” ed. 1616 
where speaking of a sexton, the author says. He con d 
willingly^ hi?life time be confinde to tho Oiurch-jard 
at 3 within five foot on’t: for at every church stile, 
commonly tlier’s an ale-house: where let him be found ne\ er 

so idle rated, hce is still a grave rfrmiterrf. 

Mercutio's last words were improved after tho 159, 

quarto. There they stand thus :— 

"I am pepperd for this world, I am sped y faith. ho hath ";.ado 

-SSsSrSSaSwgs 

second cause. \\ her s the Surgeon . 

M<r. NoV hecTe’keepe a mumbling in my gutson'*£« ®‘ 1,er 
side, come Benuolio, lend me thy hand : a poxc of y° UT 


(2) Scene I.— 


bid him bethink, 


How nice the quarrel ira.t.) 

In the quarto, 1597, the speech is continued as follows:— 

«• But Tibtill still persisting in his wrong, 

The stout Mercutio drewe to calme the stomie, 

Which Romeo seeing cal'd stay Gentlemen, 

And on nic cry’d. who drew to part their stnre, 

And with his agill arme yong Romeo, 

As fast as tung cryde peace, sought peace to make. 

While they were enterchanging thrusts and blow s, 
Vndcryong Romeos laboring arme to part, 

The furious Tybalt east an enuious thrust, 

That rid the life of stout Mrrcutio. 

With that he fled, but presently return d, 

And with his rapier braued Romeo: 

That had but newly entertain'd rcuenge. 

And ere I could draw forth my rapycr 
To part their furie, downc d.id Tybalt fall, 

And this way Romeo fled." 

(3) Scene II.— 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night ! 

That run-awayt eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk'd of, and unseen /] 

The expression “rnn-aways’ eyes,” usually printed “ run¬ 
away's eyes," in modem editions, has long been a subject 
of contention with the critics, and abundant are tho emen¬ 
dations which have been suggested to make the meaning 
cloar ; for example :— 

Rumour's eyes.by Heath. 

Renomy's (Ilenomtc, Fr.) eyes— Monck Mason. 

Unawares eyes.— 2. Jackson. 

Rude day's cyc*\ 

Soon day's eyes ..— Dycc. 

Rovinc eves ) 

Luna's eyes ..- Gent. Mag. June 1845. 

Enemies' eye*.— Perkins’ Folio. 

Iliimourcr’s eyes.— Singer. 

Wary ones’ eye* . ... —Anon. 
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p 24 ) endeavours to prove the fugitive 
s . i »• ..if of (Le proposed emendations, that oi 

good case might be made out, 

•• You. grandsire Phoebus, with your lovely eye, 

Thr firmament's eternal vagabond, „ 

The Ileav'n's promoter that doth peep ™f™p ar nanus. 

or to tho moon, who has some claim to the distinction,- 

•• Blest night, wrap Cynthia in a sable sheet 
That fearful lov.nm.jr ^^7^. Act III. Sc. I. 

or to the stars, for whom much might be 
“nm-away” sometimes bore a wider signihcatioii an 
implied a spy as well as a fugitive,-in which case the poet 
may have meant, any wandering, prymg eyes, e 

convinced that tho old word is tho true word, and that 
“run aways” (runnawayes) ought to retain its place in the 

text. 

m Scene II—Hood my unmann'd blood batingtn i»y 
c/ieet*.] The'terms hood, uLann'd, 

from falconry. The hood was a cap with which the haws 
wns usually’hood-winked. An unmannd hawk was one 
not sufficiently trained to bo familiar with fic r ^cper an 
Bimh birds commonly fluttered and beat their wings 
violcnHyin efforts Jescape. Thus Petruchio, speaking 

of Katharine, says :— 

•• Another way I have to man my haggled. 

To make her come and know her keep« * c “|‘ • 

That is, to watch her. as we watch those kites, 

That bate, and beat and will not be obedient. 

Ttnalng of the Shrew f Act I> . be. 1. 


(5) Scene II.— Enter Nurse, with cords.] In the quarto, 

1597, tho stage direction is :— , ,, f 

“Enter Nurse wringing her hands, with the ladder J 

cords in her lap. . 

and the dialogue, which is much abridged, begins,— 

H /„/, But how now Nurse: O Lord, why lookst thou sad . 

What hast thou there, the cordc* t 
Sur. 1,1. the cordcs: nlockc we arc vndonc, 

Wc arc vndonc, I.ndic we are vndonc. 

/„/. What dlucll art thou that torments me thusT . 

Sun. Alack the day, hecs dead, hce* dead, hce* dead. 

Jut. This torture should be roard in dlsmall lioll. 

Can heauens be so enuious 1 

Sur. Romeo enn if heauens cannot. 

1 *aw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes, 

God saue the sample, on his manly breast: 

A bloodic coarse, n piteous hloodtc coarse, 

All pale as ashes, I swoundcu ut llic sight. &c. Ac. 

(6) Scene III.— . A . . 

Art thou a man f thy form cries out, thou ait, 

I'li t/ tears are womanish.] 

Here, Shakespeare 1ms closely followed the old poem, 






ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


“Art thou quoth he a man ? thy shape saith, so thou art • 

Thy crying, and thy weping eyes denote a woman's hart 
For manly reason is quite from of thy mynd outchased ’ 

And in her >tead affections lewd and fancies highly nlaced 
So that I stoode in doute, this howre (at the least) 

If thou a man or woman wert, or els a brutish beast.” 

(7) Scene V. Night’s candles are burnt out.] It has 
Ajax tfSophX 4 - nmS Pan>llel " ith “ to the 


nv*x' tvirtpo* 


Ktivo? 7Ap uicpuc mrof, ..., A v .,„ 
Xa/ATTrSpcc o£«€t’ yttoy. (v. 2S5.) 

•“ At dead of night. 


What time the evening tapers were expired.” 

But Shakespeare certainly meant the stars, while Sophocles 
seems only to have thought of the less poetical lamps of 

( 8 > V.—Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the 

day.] Any song intended to arouse in the morning — 

nIm« a Ja Ve 'r° ng ' f ? r T rly a hunt's-up; andTthe 
name was of course, derived from a tune or song employed 

Butler 1,1 bls Principle* of Musif 1636, 

^ | nornin g music;’ and Cotgravo 
defines Res veil as a hunt s-up, or Morning Song for a new 

asncV" w - Chappell ' s PopLr 

Mr r fv,lS‘° Wi " g S °“ e ’ w . hic J‘ is tnken from » manuscript in 
Mr. Collier s possession, is of the character of a love-song 

THE NEW HUNT’S-UP. 

“The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady free, 

Th Rp S n1«»WK ris ,* n ’ fro,n out his prison, 

Beneath the glistering sea. 


" ^ he hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady bright, 

The morning lark is high, to mark 
The coming of day-light. 

"The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady fair, 

1 he kine and sheep, but now asleep, 
Browse in the morning air. 

"The hunt is up. the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady gay, 

The stars are tied to the ocean bed 
And it is now broad day. 

"The hunt is up, the hunt is up. 

Awake, my lady sheen, 

The hills look out, and the woods about 
Are drest in lovely green. 

"The hunt is up, the hunt is up. 

Awake, my lady dear, 

A morn in spring is the sweetest thing 
Cometh in all the year. b 

"The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady sweet, 

I come to thy bower, at this lov’d hour 
Aly own true love to greet. M 




ACT IV. 


(1) Scene I.— 

Take thou, this phiat, being then in bed, 

Comrrnroir^ ^ dlstll { e(l fyuor drink thou of] 

Compare the corresponding passage in the old poem •_ 

ZT1V?' 9 vy ? n small ‘ and *eepe it as thine eye- 
^‘‘^‘hwaSrTui?^ fo* the* ^S, d ° e cle ^ the 

and n i?m C U ° f ’ a " d th ° U shalt feele throughout eche veyne 

On P lK“y £S, b< Srom f; and quite dis P red a ‘ 'ength 

s,ren8,h - 

a; bo,low br,s '' 

chain™, thy trUSty iyiende9 8hal1 wa yle ‘he sodain 

Wlfere thy ‘forefathers* lon^l ° g ‘° grav ? in this churchyarde, 
Both for himselfe and !Sr/i£?E a C °t tly ‘ ombe P^parde, ’ 
Both decpe it is and Imf/a«I/ 1 i >Se ‘hat should come after, 
daughter, ’ d g and large > where th °u shalt rest my 

Out inhlT tU u aende for Romeus, thy knight- 

* ° f the torab * both he and I will talfe t!2 ftrth that night.” 

(2) Scene I.— 

In/hiZ T nil€r ° four country is,) 

ip.y r obu uncover'd on the bier, 

Thou shalt be borne.] ’ 

ord!n C a^SbU f imS g aid° ul b ° f dy ^ burial clad in its 

to havebeen peculiar’ to 1° **** un . c . ovor j4 a PI>ears 
poem m 10 lta v > lfc 13 mentioned in the old 

Borne to thefr* chiireh whosoever dyes, 

In wonted wttdeatfwdZ i * h . 0/,en fac . e u P on ‘he beere he lyes, 

altyrde, not wrapt in winding sheetc.” 


^Viss^sf^a t <; n - 

Crudities •” « i, • , P- ld9 >) from “ Coryat’s 

l7t 

before it died, or that which the . p f rs ® n ? oro lately 

miiTSr! is totaB * d 

(3) Scene II.— 

. , , And am enjoin’d 

By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here.] 

quTto 1 :- P ° iDt th ° 3cene ** th “» exhibited in the first 

" And craue remission of so foule a fact. 

She knee Its cotcne. 

Moth. Why thats well said. 

AuSErtSssvsiS'ya 7sr Fti " 

Pnr f n h K Count,e presently of this ' 

sSSilSSSF- 

JuL 1 P ree thee Rt vs. 6 Exeunt.” 
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(4) SCEWIII .-Hare a Joint cold fear MU thrcuyl I 
my veins.] So the old poem| 
” Her dainty tender ' pen hc^hillish hcd. 

skin." 

^SnS'W-. ten. •«< ■>/'»'! 

7Aa( living mortals, hearing them, r un mad .J 
Thn nlant called mandrale was fabulously endowed with 

a de^ “ofTnill life and feeling, and, A n ™ « 
the earth, was said to utter ones ae Umbi. ns to Ml the 
gatherer, and madden all who heard thorn . 1 here! , 

fhev did tve some dogge or other lynne beast unto the 
rSotc thereof wyth a corde, and digged the earth in com* 
5S Sand abit, and in the meano tyme stopped their 

ZX^ f0 In f ^hv°c f h'cry"it'doth Vot only dyo i^elfe 

Defence Against Sickness, &c. IjiO. 

(C>\ Scene III.— I come! tin's do Tdnnl to thee.] 
The revhng of the quarto, 1597. which has been dcseiwedly 
preferred to the redundant and seemingly corrupt line 

the subsequent old copies,— 

•• Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, here’s drink. 1 drink to thee. 

Tn other respects the soliloquy is much superior in the 
latter editions, as will be seen by comparing their version 
with the following of the first quarto . 

“ Ah, I doo take a fearfull thing in hand. 

What if this Potion should not workc at all, 

Must I of force be married to the Countie? 

This shall forbid it. Knife, lye thou there. 

What if the Frier should giue me this drinke 
To poyson mee, for feare I should disclose 


Our former marriage T Ah, I wrong him much, 

He is a holy and religious Man: 

I will not entertaine so bad a thought. 

What if I should be stifled in the Toojnor 
Awake an boure before the appointed time . 

Ah then I feare I shall be lunatickc, 

And playing with my dead forefathers bones, 

Pash out mv franticke brains. Me thinkes I see 
My Cosin Tybalt weltring in his bloud, 

Seeking for Romeo: stay Tybalt stay. 

Romeo I come, this doe I drinke to thee. 

[She fat* vpon her bed icithm the Curtainei. 

(71 Scene V.— . , , 

lint one thing to rejoice and solace xn, 

And flud death hath catch'd Hfrom my 

In this part of the scene the quarto, 1597, has the following 

Indirection AU at »« cry out and tenng tier 

hands;" and to the next couplet— 

“ And all our joy, and all our hope is <lead 
Dead, lost, undone, absented, *holl> flea 

is prefixed A ll cry. From which we musfc.infer that all tho 

firth, casting Rosemary on her and shutting the Cm tens. 

( 8) Scene V. -Enter Peter .] Tho first quarto has 
n Enter Sei'uingman and the scene begins . 

•* Ser. Alack alack what shal I doe, come Fidlers play me some 

"Tm/Ta sir, this is no time to play. 

Sir. You will not then? 

1 No marry will wee. 

Ser. Then will I giuc it you, and sound.y to. 

1 —. What will you giue vs? 

Ser. The fidlcr. lie re you, lie fa you, I c solyoa. „ 

1 —. If you re vs and fa vs, we will note you, &.c. a-c. a-c. 

In the after quartos, 1599 and 1609, tire direction is 
“ Enter Will Kemp;" from which it appears that Poter 
was one of the characters played by this popular actor. 


ACT Y. 


(1) Scene I.—7 do remember an apothecary.) This well- 
known description was carefully elaborated after it ap 
pcared in the first quarto, where it reads 

<•- As I doo remember 

Here dwells a Potliccaric whom oft I noted 
As I past by. whose needie shop is stufft 
With beggerly accounts of emptie boxes : 

And in the same an Alignrta hangs, 

Old ends of packthred, and cakes of Roses, 

Arc thinly strewed to make vp a *h°w- 

Him as I noted, thus with my sclfe I thought: 

And if a man should need a poyson now, 

(Whose present sale Is death in Mantua) 

Here he might buy it. This thought of mine if 

Pid but forerunne my need : and here about he dwcls. 


(2) Scene III.— Tybalt, licst thou there in thy bloody 

sheet /] Comparo tho old poem :— 

- Ah cosin dcre, Tybalt, where so thy rcstlcs sprite now be, 

With stretched handcs to thee for mercy now I crye, 


or that before thy kindly howre I forced thee: to dye. 
ut if with quenched lyfe, not quenched be thine ire. 
i U t with revengeing lust as yet l Jy be set on f>re, 
k'hat more amendcs or cruel wreke desy rest thou 
o sec on me. then this which here is ahewd forth, 1 c thee no 

Vho reft by force of armes from thee thy lj v * n R brea "*’ . 

•he same with his ownc hand (thou secst.) doth poyson hlmselfe 

to death.” 


(3) Scene III.—Some shall be pardon'd, and some 
tnished.) “ This lino has reference to tho novel from 

Inch tho fablo is taken. Hero wo read that Juliet s 
male attendant was banished for concealing 
omoo’s servant set at liberty, because bohadonly 
obedience to his masters orders: 1 J®. 1 .^co 
irtured, condemned and hanged: while 
ns permitted to rctiro to a hennitage in t h o neighbourl 
• Verona, whero ho ended his life in pomtcnco and tran 

lillity."—S teevens. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 


ON 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 


rough for tht tended o s^Thlt . e Twotn “V", Wh - at “° a P b - - too 

a fimt glance; every consideration d/Xeavs tfoI the X nf T ^ ^ loTe at 

they join themselves secretly under cl” ° f !i ™S in »• another; 

merely on the protection of an invisible power. By unfriendly 1 °, their llnl0n, rel ^ ing 

heroic constancy is exposed to all manner of trials till foLhlv i blow u l 5on blow > tb eir 

voluntary death they are united in the ptavp t n mpnf ( ^ ' e P arate ^ from each other, by a 

in the beautiful store which Shaksnearf h J nnf ?T maD ° tber wor ld. All this is to be found 

excite a tender sympathy "but ft reserved foTshatn told - always 

imagination, sweetness and dignity of manners and passiWte viol^* ° f - &Ud th ® glow of 

manner in which he has handled it it has hprnmo o • stance, in one ideal picture. By the 

which ennobles the soul and gives to it its highest ^Tr ° f p raise 011 tbat “expressible feeling 

irr «? •* s?~ *"• — 

and external circumstances: at once the deification and the burial of lovT V * Dature 
heavenly spark that, descending to the earth, is converted into a flash If, J - ^ ^ like a 
creatures are almost in the same moment set on fire and consumed What^*™" 8 ’ ^ Wh ‘ Cb “ 0rlal 
in the odour of a southern spring languishing in fho M J V } latever ls m °st intoxicating 

first opening of the rose, isT^thed int thTs plem ^Bul evllor^’ ™ 1UP ‘ U ° US on tba 
blossoms of youth and beauty decay, it hurries on from the first r i IM1 the earIiest 

and modest return, to the most unlimited passion to R m * ™ ,dIy ' boId declaration of love 

storms of rapture and despair, to the death of the two love™ who stilTanne thCn ’ aI P. U,St alternatin g 
survives them, and as by their death they have obtained a’ fZln 1 P e " V,able “ their We 
The sweetest and the bitterest, love and hatred, festivity and dZ fTT V " 7 3eparatin S P^r. 

3 Kr.rsr 2 its “5?-“'"■«= 

33™.“" “ l ° wi “ k »“»~:: b ,r.'ix b *.r“5!" 

Whe ? Ce anses tbe harmony that strikes us in the wildest natural 1 7 

shapes of rocks, the harmony of colours in the heaths ferns and ltbl the relative 

e oak, the stems and rich brown branches of the birch and other"™ ° ? avas of tbe bee ch and 

artifi 11 - 8 ! ai ? tumn to returnin g spring,—compared with the visual effect T/ trGeS ’ Varying from 
artificia plantations '/-From this, that the natural landscape is affecld n T. , greater number of 

1 °d ah infra in each component part. And as this is the mrfiV 1. ’ * " ere » V a single energy, 

rama genera!so is it especially characteristic of the Bomeo^nd Juliet ^ 6 ° f the Shaks P earian 

e groundwork of the talc is altogether in family life and the i 

rj gin in family feuds. Filmy as are the eyes of party-spirit at on %< !r 3 ° V 1G ^ a ^ bave their first 

commonly come real or supposed object in view, or principle to l! , t,UCulent ’ stil * there is 

wisted wires on tho plate of rosin in the preparation for elelricalZ?,? f 1 ^ th ° Ugh but the 

*- - “ * *-*siivsir; 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

to states, Wilfulness and precipitancy ^ before'us a ’lively picture of all the 

s^orr^ 

Democritus, he has, by way of prelude, shown th g ^ ^ ^ nder the neces9it y of letting the 

it reaching the servants, who have so little to ’ b j of ^t-combats, and of quarrelling with 

SK ^~ r ass 

-4 dance of all ranks and ages to one tune, as if 

the horn of Huon had been playing behind the scenes. 

“ Benvolio’s speech— . 

Madam, an hour before the worshipp d Min 

Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaM 

and, far more strikingly, the following speech of old Montague- 

“ ' Many a morning hath he there been seen . 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning de 

date, may be also inferred from the multitude of rhym g P ^ ® dramag> it a ff or ds a strong 

from the internal evidence, in. pronouncing B Qf ^ passions , that Romeo is introduced 

instance of the fineness of his insight > • t for itself in man and woman; and 

already love-bewildered. The necessity of oving crea e to be known by a perception of 

yet there is a difference in this respect between the sexes, tho g X as fancying herself 

it. It would have displeased us if Juliet had b-n represented ? aheady ,, lve o ^ ^ ^ 

so .-but no one, I believe, ever experiences any.shock.^t Romeo s fWj* ^ ^ ^ ^ Juliet . 

rx” r :.« ~"”f i x, - —— •* ’•*“ ” 

a love of his own making, which is never shown where love is really near hea . 

•• • When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires. 

• • * * 

Ne'e^s^w^he^maUh^Vince^first' frie'world^cgun.’ 

.•The character of the Nurse is the nearest of anything inShakspeare to a *«ct 
mere observation; and the reason is, that as in infancy and childhood the individual m nature s 

? h Ec s t 

ssra scxses. zsxszs- 

<• . Yes, madam!—Yet I cannot choose but laugh,' &c. 

., In th, f 0urth scene wo have Mercutio introduced to us. 0! how shall I describe that exquisite 

ebullience aid overflow of youthful life, wafted on over the laughing waves of pleasure 
as a wanton beauty that distorts the face on which she knows her lover is gazing enraptured, and 
wrinkles her forehead in the triumph of its smoothness ! Wit ever wakeful, fancy.busy-and pom**" 
as an insect, courage, an easy mind that, without cares of its own, ,s at once ^Posed o aug away 
those of others, and yet to be interested in them,-these and all congenial qualities, melfng into the 
common copula ol them all, the man of rank and the gentleman, with all its excellencies and all its 

weaknesses, constitute the character of Mercutio ! ’’—Coleridge. 
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THE 


taming of the shrew. 


folio 1623. bn! iiMbe°yoor igtlTivntbriblod' 1 '.. " pleSCllt , form ' ■ v ' , ‘ booo'ri is that of iho 
Historie, called The taming of . As “T^T* ■ P>V “Mled “ A Pleasant Conceited 

Ike Earle of Pembrook hil smiantl pi ‘ " t T, J act l d b 7 /KwomM* 

Cutbei 't Burbie, at his shop at the Royal 1 Exch-xnL^QA^* 1 ^ Sh ? rt a,,d or * be sohl h V 
resemblance to the drama acknowledged to he Sh L ^ , 9^0, which from its remarkable 

? Prions edition of the ,0okc(1 l, P on almost as 

Induction, the characters of whi57«/^XobteT« ° f l' 594 ’ ^ «» 

Huntsmen. The incidents of this Prelude and the J ® T°P stcl » Pa S e > l J laj*ei*s, and 
the play that follows—with the exception ’ of !, story the characters, and the events of 
translation of Ariosto’s “1/ Suppositi ’’—all n el u ' ulcr P ,ot taken fr om George Gascoigne’s 
that one was evidently framed upon the other Tl Km’Sk'w ° T - in f^onvo's drama, 
fhe contents of these two productions has been bJ^ ab],ant J’ both in the titles and 

The first impression , vould P natura , ly ’ b ’ ,J t Ae^^TbvTl.f “"^l P 0,( I uisi,i °"- 

wonderfully improved in the spirit of tlie “ , , ' 0 sa,ne hand, and that the latter, 

a revised kJn 0 f the otben Tlds if f ^ fl '™ * *'» verse, was o.dy 

before the beginning ’of , hc seventeenth century! ”""7 ' a " J at ' ,e,, 

16 : 3. Another theory, which has been maintained with • •, * "V ct know ’ hefoie 

Rotes and Queries,” Vol. I, T»p. ]94 2 f >7 34 q\ is thnt tl ,n 6 enu, 0’ hy Mr. Hickson (see 
after and in direct imitation If Sh’aLpearc’s ’ . W#S 

Taming of a Shrew,” and supposes that our author adorn™! • l 01 ° thes,s p ,ves l»»*ority to the 
and re-writing the whole with as much ori^inalitv ns wo J Vf,® I)0 P u,ar Sl, hject, re-casting 
the fundamental incidents of his predecessor Thk last n *° n,I,n * ,ble . w,th , a close adherence to 
customs of the theatre in those davs NoHdn'o- J'l l “““"P 1 ? ,s P^^ectly consonant to the 

tagSSS&Bsar 
•tsxs-jng. syrsa* 

Mr Lane is of opinion that it is founded on a real Sriod lf 'l , '* 7"° ,hc ki »>'. 
praehsed by the Caliph upon his humble victim is only tl e h tro h! ? , ""** stol 'X rare 

leads to a series of entertaining adventures, but it is precisely of be ’" acquaintance, which 
which the present play is prefaced. Speaking „f “ keener w" thnt " i,h 

• M I - - | | * 

ot IheD^k?^* L£?«2- ,t! ° n , k .no" n - is nnvv in ,he library 

■copy of that tdlUnn?« ,r fL 11 wn * ,e l ,r,, “c«l in LWfi, and 
nat t ' dit,on « in ‘he possession or Lord Ellesmere. 


I he 111 ini iiii press inn tint „f wn- • 

collection of the Duke ofDc X oi^hiVi. 1 * Wllh ll,c firsf ’ iu Die 


Q 2 


preliminary notice. 

anecdote is El-Is-hnkee, who finished his history shortly before D ° f 

’Osmanlec Sultan Mustafa, apparently in the yea of the 1 I t ; know, but 

not mention his ^ £**£** of opinion on Mr, Lane’s 

perhaps it is foumlcd upon tact. ., . fi IU ] its counterpart m chronicles of 

Goulart, ThrHor d'histoires admirable* et «A Discouroe on the 
There is a kindly, hro ««*d by. fa M Ba^y „ it 

Fehcitie of Man, (15 p. ~ ^ Oharles the Fifth upon a drunkard.” His talc is 

“ a pretie experiment practised by tl e P thc stl .Jts 0 f Ghent, had him earned 

that the Emperor encounteiei an . u "®® n , t served by royal attendants, supplied with the 

home to his palace, dressed in princely habihmen J to V.ve him the impression that lie 

early o/l570,* which will bo found in the Illustrative Comments at the end of the phy. 


• No copy 
believed to be 


of this edition is now known; but what is 
a fragment of a subsequent edition has lately- 


been discovered: and, curiously enough, it contains this 
particular story, and scarcely anything else. 


Iltrsons gUprcstntcli. 


A Loud. 1 

Christopher Sly, « Tinker. ( Characters in the 

Hostess, Paye, Players, Hunts - / Induction. 

men, and other Servants. ) 

Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. 

VlNCENTIO, an old gentleman of PlSA. 

Lucextio, son to Vixcextio, fn love with Bianca. 
Petruchio, a gentleman of VEROXA, suitor to 
Katharixa. 


Ohehio, an old genllman, 1 (# BlA!(CA 

Houtexsio, j 

Thax i<>, 1 servunls l0 Lucextio. 

Bioxdello, ) 


GRUMio, \ SP) . Pa „/ 3 1 0 Petruchio. 
Curtis, ) 

The Pedant. 


Katharixa,! fomhUrt to Baptista. 

Biaxca, J 

Widow. 

Tailor, Haberdasher , and Servants allemling 
Baptista and Petruchio. 


SCENE,— sometimes in Padua ; and sometimes in Petruchio’* House in the Country. 



INDUCTION. 


SCENE I .—Before an Alehouse on a Heath. 


Enter Hostess and Sly." 

SkY. I’ll pheeze b you, in faith. 

JiosT A pair of stocks, you rogue ! 

lookin' a ; thG S,JrS are no ro ^ es • 

ook in the chronicles, we came in with Richard 

of a^h^?° Ste i 88 and Sly d In the old play of “The Taming 

have a */ 5J3E2 

never s a tf ■ fhcfnH) v'YJ 1 * 8 Phrase has been much discussed, but 

figurative savin^ 11 e( l uivale nt exactly to our 

vlllainoug^accordin J !1*/k V ° U \ and had a meanin g. amorous or 
uttered- *? *J? e clrcu >n 8 tances under which it was 

Coxcomb!-Acfl? a Sc 0 6,- BeaUm0nt aD<1 Fletcher ’ 8 Pl»y of “The 

^ou)'° Ve ' C ’ CD herC : He d ° Wn ’ [**•» Aer. 

And Ajax, in » Troilus and Cressida,” Act II. Sc. S,— 

O Pftnn.. “ ? r0Ud W ‘ th rae ' 11,1 ^ heeze h,s Pride.” 
vocabulary! *’ *** P robabl y another scrap from Sly's Spanish 


Sasj.'SS-w-*. 

US?' Y ° U " il] not PV for ^ glasses you have 
to tln Y v„M°; n ,f * d , en!er: e° h i'’ S. Jcronimy'—«o 

to tnj cold bed, and warm thee/ J G 


4 Ut ,h ‘ WOrld «“■ ; 1 A,, old proverbial saying 

.rr, . - r wM1 you go drink, 

f “ °r:r A « v . 

f was only the be'gSg J of M “°, n ,ha ! th e troublesome 

tZZ"Z a 1 .- ssu to 

f To I 7°' bvwarol po Sy, y„ .. 

I-car,'' uses .^e'sameM’pSjA™ •heo.J Edgar, in ..Ring 

Hvnrph : go ,o ,hy cold M and warm thee." 

Act nr. sc. 4 . 
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, taming of 

inpiotion.J 

Ho>T. 1 know my remedy, I must go fetch the 

Sly 'Phiid. or fourth, or tilth borough I 
nnswer him by law : I'll not budge an inch, boy ; 

let him come, and kindly. . 

[Lies down on (he ground, and J<dts ashep. 

Wind horns. Enter a Lord from hunting , with 

his Tram. 


the shrew 


[scene I. 


Lord, Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well 

mv hounds: . ,, a 

Bruch Meiriiuan, the poor cur is emboss . ; 

Ami couple Clouder with the deep-mouth d hiaclt. 
Suw'st thou not, hoy, how Silver made it good 
At the hed^e corner, in the coldest fault . 
i would not lose the dog for twenty pound. . 

1 Hvx. Why, Belman is as good as he, m) lout, 

He cried unon'it at the merest loss, 

\„d twice to-day pick’d out the dullest scent: 

Tm.t me, I take him for the better dog. 

Lor.r. Thou art a fool; if Echo were as fleet, 

I would esteem him worth a dozen such. 

But sup them well, and look unto them all; 
To-morrow I intend to hunt again. 

1 Hun. I will, my lord. , 

Lord. What’s here? one dead, or drunk . see, 

doth he breathe ? 

2 Hun. He breathes, my lord: were he not 

warm’d with ale, 

This were a bed but cold to sleep so soundly. 

Loud. 0 monstrous beast! how like a swine he 

lies! 

Grim death, how foul and loathsome is thine image ! 
Sirs. I will practise on this drunken man. 

What think you, if he were convey’d to bed, 
Wrapp'd in sweet clothes, rings put upon his 

fingers, 

A most delicious banquet by his bed, 

And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 
Would not the beggar then forget himself? 

1 Hun. Believe me, lord, I think he cannot 

choose. 

2 Hun. It would seem strange unto him when 

lie wak’d. 

Lord. Even as a flattering dream, or worthless 
fancy. 

Then take him up, and manage well the jest :— 
Carry him gently to my fairest chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures: 
Balm his foul head in warm distilled waters, 

(•) Old copy, headborough. 

ft Bruch Mcrrlman,—the poor cur is emboss'd ;1 There la ft 
difficulty here. "A brack is a mannerly-name for all ho«»»«- 
bitches," »ay« an old book on sports ; and Merriman coulA hardly 
be the name Riven to the female animal. Hanmcr, therefore, pro- 
posed to read Leech Mcrrlman; and Johnson, Bathe Mernman. 
Einton'd is a term in hunting, applied to a deer or dog who 
foams at the mouth. 
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| And hum sweet wood to moke the lodging s» cct . 

| Procure me music ready when he wakes, 

To make a dulcet ami a heavenly sound; 

And if he chance to speak, be ready straight, 

And, with a low submissive reverence, 

S aT _'What is it your honour will command . 

Let one attend him with a silver bason 
I Full of rose-water, and bestrew d with flou cm , 
Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 

And say,—Will’t please your lordship cool your 

hands ? 

Some one be ready with a costly suit, 

And ask him what apparel he will wear; 

Another tell him of his hounds and horse, 

And that his lady mourns at Ins disease : 

Persuade him that lie hath been lunatic ; 

And, when he says lie is-,* say that lie dreams, 

For he is nothing but n mighty lord. 

This do, nnd do it kindly, 0 gentle sirs; 

It will be pastime passing excellent, 

If it be husbanded with modesty. 

1 Hun. My lord, I warrant you, we 11 play our 

part, 

As he shall think, by our true diligence, 

He is no less than what we say he is. 

Lord. Take him up gently and to bed with him, 

And each one to his office, when he wakes. 

[Some hear out Si.y. A trumpet sounds. 

Sin nh, go see what trumpet t is 

Belike, some noble gentleman, that means, 
Travelling some journey, to repose him here. 


Re-enter a Servant. 

How now I who is it ? 

Skrv. An’t please your honour, players, 

That offer sendee to your lordship. 

Lord. Bid them come near. 

Enter Players.! 1 ) 

Now, fellows, you are welcome. 

Players. Wc thank your honour. 

Lord. Do you intend to stay with me to-night ( 
2 Play. So please your lordship to accept our 

duty. T 

Lord. With all my heart. This fellow I 

remember, 

Since once lie play’d a farmer’s eldest son 
’T was where you woo’d the gentlewoman so well: 

b And, when he says he is—,1 The dash here U ft modern 

Interpolation, but Shnkcspcare evidently intended a break, leaving 
Sly’, name to l,o unde,.toed; the Lord not being ,uppo,ed l« 
know what that was. Hanmcr proposed to insert poor, and Johnson, 

S ' y c And do it kindly,—1 A ppr<y rial civ, naturally. 

d Ifit be husbanded icith modesty.] That is, if it be kept with 
due bounds. If it bo managed discreetly. 


INDUCTION.] 


I have forgot your name; but, sure, that part 
"Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform’d. 

1 Pla\. I think, ’t was Soto that your honour 
means.' 1 

Lord. ’T isvery true;—thou didst it excellent.— 
\\ ell, you are come to me in happy time ; 

The rather for I have some sport in hand ,* 

Wherein your cunning can assist me much. 

There is a lord will hear you play to-night • 

But I am doubtful of your modesties • 

Lest, over-eyeing of his odd behaviour, 

(For yet his honour never beard a play,) 
ou break into some merry passion, 

And so offend him; for I tell you, sire, 

If you should smile, he grows impatient. 

1 Play. Fear not, my lord ; we can contain 
ourselves, 

Were he the veriest antic in the world. 

Lord. Go, sirrah, take them to the buttery 

And give them friendly welcome every one • 

Let them want nothing that my house affords.— 

Q . , _ [.Exeunt Servant and Players. 

Sirrah, go you to Bartholomew, my page, 

And see him dress’d in all suits like Thfdy 7'™*' 

I hat done, conduct him to the drunkard’s chamber 
And call him—madam, do him obeisance. 

I ell him from me, as he will win my love. 

He bear himself with honourable action, 

Such as lie hath observ’d in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accomplished : 

Such duty to the drunkard let him do, 

” j 8oft Iow tongue, and lowly courtesy ; 

m d e S~ W1 i at , iS ’* r ir ho " our " m command, 

« heiem your lady, and your humble wife, 

May show her duty, and make known her love ? 

II t“ cn >—-with kind embraeements, tempting 

K1SSCS * ° 

And with declining head into his bosom,— 

-Dicl him shed tears, as being overiov’d 
lo see her noble lord restor’d to health, 

J ho, for this seven yeare, hath esteemed him b 
better than a poor and loathsome beggar: 

And if the boy have not a woman’s gift, 

7 0 ra, | 1 a shower of commanded tears, 

Wl-T™ W ‘ U do . wcH for suck « shift; 
uch m a napkin being close conveyed, 0 

anall m despite enforce a watery eye. 


TAMING OF TIIE SHREW. 


[fe'CEXE II. 

See this despatch’d with all the baste thou canst; 
Anon I 11 give thee more instructions. 

t l r Exit Servant. 

1 know the boy will well usuip the grace, 

^ oice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman • 

I long to hear him call the drunkard, husband ; 

And how my men will stay themselves from laughter, 

\\ hen they do homage to this simple peasant. 

I 11 in to counsel them : haply, my presence 

May well abate the over-merry spleen, 

AMiich otherwise would grow into extremes. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. A Bedchamber in the Lord’6' house. 

SLY I*/*" in a . rUh ''WHoun, with 
Attendants; some with apparel, some with 

bason, ewer, and other appurtenances. Enter 
-Lord, dressed like a servant.(2) 


prenm's izi o?‘i,s Mr.” s : 1 The foii,> ' “»■ 

0 Uose conZed ^ RvSif”*’ 13 US , ed himself. 

P‘acc-,1 In a balconvatthi wif n c ., 0 ( n . cer " ed 1,1 I he ! nd,lc,i ™. were 
— 4 -«» 


Sly, For God’s sake, a pot of small ale. 

1 Serv. W ill t please your lordship drink a 
cup of sack ? 

2 Sf.rv. Will ’ t please your honour taste of 
tliese conserves ? 

3 Serv. What raiment will your honour wear 
to-day ? 

Sly. I am Christophero Sly; call not me 

hfc°"and i? dSh - P: 1 nt '’ er d ™' lk sac 'k in my 
’ and ,f . y° u g»'e me any conserves, uive me 

““I 0 , erf: me what ra’infent i'll 

1 , ioi I have no more doublets than backs no 
more stockings than legs, nor no more shoes than 
eet, nay, sometime, more feet than shoes, or such 

W Tr l0 ° k ""“I'?'' * hc over-kith “ 

te CCUSe tlus illle -vour 

o, that a mighty man of such descent, 

Of such possessions, and so high esteem 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit! ’ 

nm T r’i AUat 1 ' V0U,,, ^ ou mak( ^ mad 9 Am 

ofBurm,"’ 

Steed^n i^temporaiy i n tie Pl 7 J" Harn,et - always 
Juin. It is supposed, too th it fh , u,ua,l . v "ell-known to 


I 


INDUCTION.] 


taming of the shrew. 


(SCENE I. 


1 


am not bcstraught: 


in Christendom. M hat l 

llC1 o 4^7*0 this it is that makes your lady mourn. 

2 Sh-mv. 0, this it is that makes your servants 

Loan. lienee comes it that your kindred shuns 
your house. 

As beaten hence by your st >' an ^ '"""O'- 
O, noble lord, bethink thee « 

Till home thv ancient tliougms nom 
And Sh lienee these abject low* -ams. 

Look how thy servants do attend on thee, 

ap* ^ [Mi,sk - 

Softer and sweeter than the lustful bed 
On purpose trimm’d up for Seninamis. 

Say 1 thin wilt walk: wo will bestrew the ground: 

Or wilt thou ride? thy horses shal b <= “npH, 

Their harness studded all with gold and pear . 

r,hou love hawking ? thou hasthawksw.ll soar 
Above the morning lark : or wilt thou hunt 
Thv hounds shall make the welkin ansner them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 

1 Skrv. Say, thou wilt course; thy greyhounds 

arc as swift 

\s breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roe 

2 Serv. Post thou love pictures . we will fetch 

thee straight, 

Adonis, painted by a running brook ; 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid, 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Even as the waving sedges play with wind. 

Lord. We’ll show thee Io, as she was a maul, 
And how she was beguiled and surpris’d, 

As lively painted as the deed was done. 

3 Serv. Or Daphne, roaming through a thorn) 

Scratching heTlegs that one shall swear she bleeds: 

A ml at that sight shall sad Apollo weep, 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn 
Lord. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord . 
Thou hast a lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman iti this waning age. . 

I Serv. And, till the tears that she hath shed 

for thee, . . f 

Like envious floods o’er-mn her lovely face, 

She was the fairest creature in the world ; 

And yet she is inferior to none. 

S LY . Am I a lord? and have I such a lady ' 

Or do I dream, or have 1 dream’d till now? 


I do not sleep: I sec, I hear, I speak.; . 

I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft thin e . 

Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed ; 

And not a tinker, nor Christopher Sly. 

Well, bring our lady hither to our sight; 

And, once again, a pot o’ the smallest ale. 

2 Sf.rv. Will’t please your mightiness to "ash 

your hands ? 

• [Servants present an emr, bason, and napkin. 

O how we joy to sec your wit restor (11 
o’, that once more you knew but what you are . 
These fifteen years you have been in a dream , 

Or when vou wnk’d, so wak d as if you slept. 

Sly. These fifteen yearn ? by my fay, a gone y 

nap. . 0 

But did I never speak of all that time . 

1 Sfbv. O yes, my lord; but very idle words — 

For though you lay here in this goodly chambei, 
Yet would you say ye were beaten out of door, 

And rail upon the hostess of the house ; ^ 

And say, you would present her at the leet, 

Ilecause she brought stone jugs and no seal d quarts. 
Sometimes you would ca l out for Cicely Hackct 
Sly Ay, the woman s maul of the house. 

3 Serv. Why, sir, you know no house, nor no 

such maid; 

Nor no such men, as you have reckon d up, # 

As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps of Gieece, 
And Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpemell; 

And twenty more such names and men ns these, 
Which never were, nor no man ever saw. 

Sly. Now, Lord be thanked for my good 

amends! 

All. Amen. . . 

Sly. I thank thee ; thou slialt not lose b) it. 


a ncstrauRht:] Distraught, distracted:— 

«« Now tcarcs had drowned further speech, till she as one 

Did b c\w" Ki-.— Wahni.r’* Albion'» England, K,02. 

You would present her at the leet.-l That is, the Courl-leel, 
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Enter the Page, as a lady, with Attendants/ 3 ) 

Page. How fares my noble lord ? . 

Sly. Marry, I fare well: for here is chcci 

enough. 

^ Page 3 Here, noble lord, what is thy will with her? 
Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call me 

husband ? , 

My men should call me lord ; I am your goodmnn. 
Paok. My husband and my lord, my lord and 
husband; 

I am your wife in all obedience. 0 

Sly. I know it well. What must I call her . 

Lord. Madam. 

Sly. Al’cc madam, or Joan madam . 


where partie. in .he prne.lce of “><"« *>'“ ^ “'Tu" 

"ms ssfiC* «• * ,s BUck - 

stone suggested. 




iono. Madam, and nothing else; so lords call 
iadies. 


&ntir a Servant. 


Snn v. Your honour’s players, hearing your 
amendment, ‘ 

Are come to play a pleasant comedy, 

^or so your doctors hold it very meet. 

feeemrr too much sadness hath congeal’d your blood 
And me anchn v ;<= ♦!,« __ * r° * 1 UJ00(J > 


And L l„f'f am "' ife ’ *L ey “y tlwt 1 hme tlrcam’d, 

And slept above some fifteen year or more. 

rAGE Ay, and the time seems thirty unto me • 

Being all this time abandon’d from your bed. 

LY * T . ,s mucl1: servants, leave me and her 

alone. . o —ouuhvk* nuin congeal'd your hlnn 

a r p am ’ undr ess you, and come now to bed. Thornf° ^f 0 jr ! S the nurso of frenz J 5 

T PaG *’ ThriC0 nobIe lord > ,et me entreat of you And frame T * ht h g0od •>' ou hear « play, 
i° P ard °n me yet for a night or two • } f,ame VOur m,ml ~ 1 - ’ 1 * 

p* if not so, until the sun be set: 

0r J0 " T Physicians have expressly charg’d, 
peril to incur your former malady, 

I hnL ! 10Uld ^ Ct abscnt mc from your bed: 
gP®, ™ reas on stands for my excuse. 

80 lnnl* tl’r 1 8tands 80 > that 1 may hardly tarry 

™ U,d f bc “ ‘0 M i^o my L2 

fcdthcbkor 0 tanx ,n dcspite ° f thc 


' -'j « uuu you near a nln 

&v g0 ° 1 l0rd: h ismore pleasing stuff 

£ LY - What, household stuff? B ' 

Page. It is a kind of history. 

Sly. Well, we’ll see’t: 

Come madam wife, sit by my side, 

And let the world slip; we shall ne’er be younger. 

[They sit down, 
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SCENE I.—Padua. A Public Place. 


Euler Lickntio and Tranio. 

Luc. Tranio,—since for tin* great desire 1 lmd 

To see fair Padua, nursery of arts, 

] am arriv’d tor fruitful Lombaid\, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy; 

And, by my father’s love ami leave, am arm d 
With his good will, and thy good company, 

My trusty servant, well approv’d in all; 

]L*rc let us breathe, and Imply institute 
A course of learning, and ingenious studies. 


a Vinccntio’s conic of the Ilentivolii;] Thus the old copy; 
most modern editions read,— 

•' Yincentio, come of the Bcntivolii." 

Hut Tranio, it should he remembered, is the servant of \ incentio, 
has been brought up by him from childhood-.and although for 
dramatic exigencies it might be allowable to inform him that his 
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Pisa, renowned tor grave citizen*, 

Gave me my being, and my lather first, . 

A merchant of great traffic through^ the world. 

Vincentio’s come of the Bentivohi ; n 
Vinccntio’s son, brought up in Florence, 

It shall become, to serve all hopes conceiv d, 

To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds; 

And therefore, Tranio, for the time 1 study, 
Virtue, and that part of philosophy 
Will 1 apply,” that treats of happiness 

By virtue specially to be achiev’d. 

-—^ 

master was descended from the Bentlvolii. nothing could excuse 

Ssst* 

comedy,— n I fearc he upplyethU fctudy so, that he 
Ihv minute of an hourv from his bookc. 



ACT I.] 


Tell me thy mind, for I have Pisa left, 

And am to Padua come, as he that leaves 
A shallow plash, to plunge him in the deep, 

And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst.’ 

Tra. Mi perdonate* gentle master mine, 

I am in all affected as yourself; 

Glad that you thus continue your resolve 
To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy. ’ 

Only, good master, while we do admire 
Tliis virtue, and this moral discipline, 

Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray ; 

Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, a 
As Ovid he an outcast quite abjur’d : 

Balk logic* with acquaintance that you have, 

And practise rhetoric in your common talk: ’ 
Music and poesy use to quicken you ; 

The mathematics, and the metaphysics, 

Fall to them, as you find your stomach serves you • 
A o profit grows where is no pleasure ta’cn ; — 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

Lu C . Gramercies, Tranio, well dost thou advise. 
It, iliondcllo, thou wort conic ashore, 

\\ e could at once put us in readiness; 

And take a lodging, fit to entertain 
Such friends as time in Padua shall be^et. 

But stay awhile; what company is tins’? 

Ira. Master, some show, to welcome us to 
town. 

Enter Barns™, Kathapina, Bianca, Gpemio/D 

and HorteaVsio. Luck.ntio and Tiianio 
stand aside. 

Bap. Gentlemen, importune me no farther, 

Tor how I firmly am resolv’d you know: 

hat IS, not to bestow my youngest daughter. 

Before I have a husband for the elder • 

B either of you both love Kathnrina, 

Because I know you well, and love you well, 

We slml! you have to court her at your pleasure. 
bHE - To Mrt Ik* rather: she’s too rough for 

Ihere, there, Hortcnsio, will you any wife? 

Aath. I pray you, sir, [to Bap. f is it your will 
make a stale of me amongst these mates?' 
iion. Mates, maid! how mean you that? no 
mates for you, 

Unless you were of gentler, milder mould. 

l fa ' th ’. fi , ir ’,r U Slm " ne '' el ' " cc<1 t0 ^nr J 

K„t 18 ' 10t hnlf "»y 10 her heart : 

lit, It It were, doubt not her care should he 
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^ I. 


(*) First folio, Me Pardonato. 

ethics • ^* ac * ls,one proposed to read ethics and 

— in of 

otOath is now itite r ii h t * Mkewf CXcrcwe ,n This sense 


To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d stool, 
aVikI paint your face, and use you liktTa fool. 

Iloit. From all such devils, good Lord, deliver 
us! 

Ore. And me too, good Lord ! 

IRA. Hush, master! here is some good pastime 
toward ; 

That wench is stark mad, or wonderful froward. 

?’ *'* ^ 1C °^ ,cl '\s silence do I see 

Maids’ mild behaviour and sobriety. 

Peace, Tranio. 

1 RA. AN ell said, master; mum ! and gaze your 
fill. 

lr f AP ; Gentlemen, that I may soon make good 
N* hat I have said, Bianca, get you in : 

And let it not displease thee, good Bianca; 

For I will love thee ne’er the less, my girl.’ 

Kath. A pretty peat ; d ’t is best 
Put finger in the eye—an she knew why. 

Bian. Sister, content you in my discontent. 

Nr, to your pleasure humbly I subscribe: 

My books and instruments shall be my company 
On them to look, and practise by myself. ’ 
Luc. Hark, Tranio! thou mayst‘hear Minerva 

tt . [Aside. 

I Ion. Sigmor Bapt.sta, will you be so strange* 

Nonw am I that our good will effects ’ 

Bianca’s grief. 

GllE * ^ kv > wiI1 3' 0U mew her, 

Ngmor Baptista, for this fiend of hell 

Am make her bear the penance of her tongue’ 

Bap Gentlemen, content ye ; I am resolv’d ■ 

Oo in, Bianca. r .> 

And, for I know she taketh most delight IANCA ‘ 
in music, instruments, and poetry ° 

Schoolmasters will I keep within my house, 

O, ‘.° "? st, ” ct he . r youth.—If you, Hortcnsio, 

O sigmor Gremio, you,-know any such, 

Piefer them” hither; for to cunning men' 

I will be very kind, and liberal 

l o mine own children in good bringing-up • 

Ami so farewell. Kathnrina, you ma/stn,’. 

Toi I have more to commune with Bianca. 3 f Exit 

- ^’ ? a " d 1 ,ni9t 1 " la y go, too, may 

Mli.at, shall appointed hours; as though, 

I knew not whai to take, and what to leave, ha 1 

Gre. You may go to the ,W5I*o a 
gilts are so good here's none will hold you! 


1 ,S L°" ,he Ur,n *<«le V mr,te ir, chess S " s J ,ec, 1 "fe' a quibbling 

J -s 

r W :1Vw «hi,,.? „ 01 J ,TT recom ‘i 

Cunnmg «,«,-] Knowing, adrnnee > ™ Promote. 


taming of the shrew. 


[scene i. 


act x.] 

Their love is not so great,* Iloitensio, but we may 
blow our nails together, and fast it fan } out o 
cake ’s dou<rh b on both sides. Farewell >ct, foi 
the love I bear my sweet Bianca, it I can by any 
means light on a tit man to teach her that wherein 
she delights, I will wish him to her fathei. 

Hob. So will I, signior Gremio: but a "oid 
I pray. Though the nature of our quarrel yet 
never brooked parlc, know now, upon advice, it 
touchcth us both,—that we may yet again have 

access to our fair mistress, and be happ} l, ' 5 \ s . 1 
Bianca’s love—to labour and effect one thing 

specially. 

Gre. What’s that, I prav ? 

Hob. Many, sir, to get a husband for her 

sister. 

Gre. A husband ! a devil. 

IIor. I say, a husband. . 

Gre. I say, a devil: think’st thou, Hortcnsio, 

though her father he very rich, any man is so very 

a fool to be married to hell ? 

HoR. Tush! Gremio; though it pass your 

patience and mine to endure her loud alarums, 
why, man, there be good fellows in the world, an 
a man could light on them, would take her with 

all faults, and money enough. 

Gre. I cannot tell; but I had ns lief take her 

dowry with this condition,—to be whipped at the 

high-cross every morning. . 

Hor. ’Faith, as you say, there s small choice 

in rotten apples; but, come, since this bar m law 
makes us friends, it shall be so far forth friendh 
maintained, till by helping Baptista’s eldest 
daughter to a husband, we set his youngest free 
for a husband, and then have to’t afresh.— Sweet 
Bianca!—happy man be his dole!' 1 He that 
runs fastest gets the ring:® how say you, signioi 

Gremio ? 

Gre. I am agreed: and would I had given him 
the best horse in Padua to begin his wooing, that 
would thoroughly woo her, wed her, and bed her, 

and rid the house of her. Come on. 

[Exeunt Gremio and ITortf.nsio. 

Tra. [Advancing.'] I pray, sir, tell me,—is it 

possible 

That love should of a sudden take such hold ? 
Luc. O Tranio, till I found it to he true, 


I never thought it possible, or likely , 

But see ! while idly I stood looking on, 

I found the effect of love in idleness: 

And now in plainness do confess to thee, 

That art to me as secret, and as dear, 

As Anna to the queen of Carthage was, 

Tranio, I burn, 1 pine, I perish, lramo, 

If I achieve not this young modest girl: 

Counsel me, Tranio, for I know thou canst; 

Assist me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt. 

Tra. Master, it is no time to elude you now ; 
Affection is not rated from the heart: 

If love have touch’d you, nought remains but 

so,— 

Redime te captum quam queas minimo. . 

Luc. Gramcrcics, lad; go forward, this con¬ 
tents ; 

The rest will comfort, for thy counsel’s sound. 

Tra. Master, you look’d so longly on the 

maid, 

Perhaps you mark’d not what’s the pith of all. 

Luc. *0 yes, I saw sweet beauty in her face, 
Such as the daughter of Agcnor* had, 

That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
What with his knees he kiss’d the Cretan strand. 
Tra. Saw you no more ? mark’d you not, how 
her sister 

Began to scold; and raise up such ft storm. 

That mortal ears might hardly endure the dm . 

Luc. Tranio, I saw her coral lips to move, 

And with her breath she did perfume the air; 
Sacred, and sweet, was all I saw in her. 

Tra. Nay, then, ’t is time to stir lnm from his 

trance. 

I pray, awake, sir: if you love the maid, 

Bend thoughts and wits to achieve her. 
stands: — 

Her elder sister is so curst and shrew’d, 

That, till the father rids his hands of her, 

Master, your love must live a maid at home; 

And therefore has he closely mew’d her up, 
Because she will 1 * not be annoy’d with suitors. 

Luc. Ah, Tranio, what a cruel father’s lie! 
But art thou not advis’d lie took some care, 

To rret her cunning schoolmasters to instruct her ? 


Thus it 


Tra. 


Ay, marry, am 
plotted. 


I, sir; and now, ’tis 


« Their love I* not togreat,—) Whose love? Perhaps, as Malone 
suggested, we ought to read your love; or with the third folio, 

Our eake’i dough—] Our hopes arc frustrated; ft proverbial 
Baying. It occurs again, Act V. Sc. 1. 

" My cake is dough.” 

And in "The Case is Altered,” 1G09,— 

" Steward, your cake Is dough, as well as mine.” 

e I will wish him to her father .] I will commend him. So in 

Act I. Sc. 2. Hortcnsio says, "And wish thee to a shrew’d, ill- 

favour'd wife.” , , ... ,, 

*1 Happy man he his dole!] This trite phrase means literally, 

Ut the share nr lot dealt to him be happiness; but it was generally 
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used in the sense of encouragement, as 

any one about to undertake a contest, or business of douDtnu 


issue 


I • 

" Now, my masters, happy man be hit dole, say’ I 
Every man to bis business. —Henry IV. 11.1. Act II. So. . 

e He that run. fane,I gels faring:] Ai?P^^.nortof 
"to the sport of running at the ring. Rather to the p 
running for the ring. A riny was one of the prises formerly given 

in wrestling nnd running matches. favourite 

f The effect of love in Idleness:] Love In tdlcneti watftfavou 
flower, often mentioned by old authors. 
a The daughter of Agcnor—] Europru the 

1. Became the will no/—] So the old copy. 8c>eral of the 

modern editors needlessly substitute ihall for trfff. 




ACT I.] 


Luc. I have it, Tranio. 

„ 'fj RA ' . . Master, for my hand, 

Both our inventions meet and jump in one. 

Luc. Tell me thine first. 

. T RA ‘, . , 1 ou will be schoolmaster. 

And undertake the teaching of the maid: 

That’s your device. 

Luc. It is : may it be done ? 

Iha. Not possible: for who shall bear your 
part, J 

And be in Padua here Vinccntio’s son ? 

Keep house, and ply his hook; welcome his 
menus; 

Visit his countrymen, and banquet them ? 

Luc. Basta;‘ content thee; for I have it full. 
„ e have not yet been seen in any house ■ 

Nor can we be distinguish'd by our faces, 

mP r man or ouster: then it follows thus 
Thou Shalt he master, Tranio, in my stead. 

Keep house, and port," and servants, as I should ■ 

I wdl some other be; some Florentine, 
feome Neapolitan, or meaner man of Pisa. 

T is hatch d, and shall be so Tranio, at once 
Uncase thee ; take my colour'd hat and eloak : 

Yt hen Biondello comes, he waits on thee; 

But I will charm him first to keep his tongue. 

In briei l necd ' , ^ habits. 

n brier, sir, sith it your pleasure is 

And I am tied to be obedient, 

(For so your father charg'd me at our parting ■ 

Be serviceable to my son, quoth ho, ° 

Although, I think, ’t was in another sense,) 
lam content to be Lucentio, 

Because so well I love Lucentio. 

A w T T'°’ b ,° S °’ becaus0 Luce ntio loves: 

And Jet me he a slave, t> achieve that maid 

YVliose sudden sight hath thrall’d my wounded 
eye. 
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[scene ii. 


Enter Biondello. 

Here comes the rogue—Sirrah, where have you 
Bron. mere have I been ? nay, how now. 

Master, has my fellow Tranio stol’n your clothes * 

Or you stol’n his ? or both ? Pray! what’s the 
news? 

And C tk S j'"’ ah ; COme hither: is no ‘“no to Jest 

Your felt T "‘“i y ° Ur man " ers to ,ho ‘ime- ’ 

our fellow Tmnio herUj tQ gavc ];f 

m 3 a Pparel and my countenance on, 

b Ita ' ian and SP^ish. 

? Merchant of Yen J; " Z Thus Bwsanlo, 

fortunes * Act *• Sc - J » attributes his diminished 

than his meian^warranted!* 0Wln ^ a m ° re SWeIlln * P^t ” 


And I for my escape have put on his; 
i^or in a quarrel, since I came ashore, 

I kill d a man, and fear I was descried. 

ivfn ^t U 01 J l 11111 ’ 1 c,iar £ c you, as becomes, 
v\ Inle I make way from hence to save my life • 
lou understand me? 

® I0N * sir? ne’er a whit. 

Luc. And not a jot of Tranio in your mouth ; 

I ramo is chang’d into Lucentio. 

Brow. The better for him; would I were so too! 

IRA. So would I* faith, boy, to have the next 
wish after,— 

That Lucentio indeed had Baptista’s youngest 
daughter. J ° ' 

But, sirrah, not for my sake, but your master’s, I 
advise 

Vou use your manners discreetly in all kind of 
companies: 

When I am alone, why, then I am Tranio; 

-But m all places else, your master Lucentio. 

A<uc. Tranio, let’s go 

One thing more rests, that thyself execute; 

lo make one among these wooers: if thou ask 
me why,— 

Sufficeth, my reasons are both good and weighty. 

[Exeunt. 


{Tlie Presenters above speak .) c 
t/iepla y V ' ^ ^ V ° U you * not mi '" ! 

** bysaint Ar>ne, do /, a good matter, 

■ wely, comes there any more of it ? 

1 age. My lord, H is hut begun. 

W „ , LY - , T . U a ™ r V excellent piece oj work- 
madam lady. ’Would't were done l ' 

(They sit and mark-. 


SCENE II— The same. Before Hortenslu’,- 

House. 

Enter Petruciiio and Grumio. 

Pkt. Verona, for a while I take my leave 
To sec my fnends in Padua ; but, of all 
My best beloved and approved friend, ’ 

Hortens,o ; and, I trow, this is his house • 

Here, s.rrah Grumio ; knock, I say. ' 

Gnu. Knock, sir! whom should I knock? 1- 
there any man has rebused your wo, -ship ? ' 

(*) First folio, could. 



pH. Villain, 1 say, knock me hero 11 sonmlK. 
(ini’. Knock von here, sir? why, sir^vhat am 

I sir, that 1 should knock you here, sir . 

’ Pr.T. Villain. I say, knock me at this gate, ^ 
And rap me well, or HI knock your knaves 

Gnu. My master is grown quarrelsome: I 
should knock you first, 


language — 


AW ! nion Dicu ! Jo vous prie. _ n 


Avant quo do parlor. prc«c/-M«i cc inouchoir. 

Moi.it.ni: 8 Ttirhife . Act m.&c. 

And M. Dumanals, in Id* “ I'rincipca do Graminnirc," P- -» SH - 


Vn.l then 1 know after who comes by the worst. 

Pet. Will it not be? . . 

■Faith, sirrah, an you’ll not knock, I 11 wring it, 

l ’ll try how you can sol , fa , and sing it. 

| lie wrings Grunio by the ean. 

Gnu. Help, masters,” help! my master is mad 

p,V Now, knock when I bid you, e.nwh 

villain ! 


,Links the same expletive form of sneeeh is to hejound in '‘The 
Ilcautontimorumcnoi of Terence, Act I. 

“ Fac rue ut 8ciain." 

h Help, masters, 1 The 0,d /®J' y aid JlTilrtu 
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ACT 1.1 


Enter Hortensio. 
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Hon. How now ? wlmt’s the matter ?-my old 
friend Grunno! and my good friend Petruchio» 
how do you all at Verona ? 

Pet. Signior Hortensio, come you to part the 
fray ? 

Con tutto il core bene trovato, may I say. 

Hor. Alla nostra casa bene venuto 
Molto honorato signor niio Petrucio. 

Rise, Grumio, rise; we will compound this 
quarrel. 

r l 1 *? no matt0, '» si, '» "'hat he ’leges in 

Latin. If this be not a lawful cause for me to 

eave his sendee,-look you, sir,—he bid me 

knock him, and rap him soundly, sir. Well, was it 

fat for a servant to use his master so; being 

perhaps, (for aught I see,) two-and-thirty,—a pip 

Whom would to God, I had well knock’d at first, 
ihen had not Grumio come by the worst. 

T P?'. k A sense ,'« ss villain -'—good Hortensio, 
l bade the rascal knock upon your gate, 

And could not get him for my heart to do it. 

Gnu. Knock at the gate?—0 heavens! 
kpake you not these words plain,— Sirrah, knock 
me here , 

Ra P m /iere > kn °d me well y and knock me 
soundly ? 

Ajid come you now with—knocking at the gate ? 
Fet. Sirrah, be gone, or talk not, I advise you. 
Hob. Petruchio, patience; I am Grumio’s 
> pledge: 

Wy, this a heavy chance ’twixt him and you • 
our ancient, trusty, pleasant servant, Grumio ? 

And tell me now, sweet friend,-what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona? b 

Pet. Such wind as scattera young men through 
the world, b 

To seek their fortunes farther than at home, 
yhere small experience grows. But, in a few d 
^igmor Hortensio, thus it stands with me : ' 

Antomo, my father, is deceas’d ; 

And I have thrust myself into this maze, 


[scene ir, 

Haply to wive, and thrive, as best I may : 

Crowns in my purse I have, and goods at home, 
And so am come abroad to see the world. 

IIor. Petruchio, shall I then come roundly to 
thee, J 

And wish thee to a sinew’d ill-favour’d wife ? 
lJiou dst thank me but a little for my counsel, 

And yet I 11 promise thee she shall be rich, 

And very richr-but thou’rt too much my friend, 
And I II not wish thee to her. 

Pet. Signior Hortensio, ’twixt such friends as 
we 

Few words suffice; and, therefore, if thou know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio’s wife, 

(As wealth is burthen of my wooing dance,) 
lie she as foul as was Florentius’ love, 0 ' 

As old as Sibyl, and as curst and shrewVI 
As bocrates’ Xantippe, or a worse, 

, ' C ” 0T f m , e not J w not removes, at least. 
Affection s edge m me, were she as rough' 

As are the swelling Adriatic seas. 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua ; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 

Gnu. Kay, look you, sir, lie tells you flatly 
nlmt Ins mind is: why, give him gold enough and 
marry him to a puppet, or an aglet-baby ; » or an 
old trot with ne’er a tooth in her head, though she 
have as many diseases as two-and-fifty horses 

,V Ho’ p" S C r CS :,>niiss ’ 80 mone y comcs withal. 
Hor. Petruchio, since we are stepp’d thus far 

T • ***> 

I will continue that I broach’d in jest, 

I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 

BrouXn? T"l h ,’ 0nd y °" ns ' m,d >>caute 0 „s; 

Bi ought up as best becomes a gentlewoman • 

Her onJy fmdt (and that is faufts enough) 

I , that she is intolerable curst; 

And sbrew’d, and frownrd, so beyond all measure 

j hat ’ ;; cre /tote far worser than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

Pet. Hortensio, peace; thou know’st not gold’s 


■P«/ruclo^and° 1 he Sll PP° scs ’’ ‘his name is spelt correctly 
for the purpose oft each Sha ^ es P. e ^ re wrote Petruchio 

b Nay, ’tu Zo JZltJi h . ‘ he r ' K r ht Pronunciation. 

native of Ital^ him miu ? e k ali ”—l Grumio, a 

Latin! It ii I? ade to , mistake 1ns own language for 

and Shakes k® SpC .t ks English all through the pla!, 
this country^ butl”^ 1 have thought of him only as a type of 
‘o read, '• J7 a ’ v tT*"* 1 ? ,n ( avour of Tyrwhitt's proposal 

he not^&i cause for me b \ in La,i "‘ “this 

“mendment is effeete,i k. « e to , ,eave h J # serv 'o®.’' &c. The 
we obtain from if!! d by ! ie , chan K e of a single letter, and 
"0 matter what is Lir 7 f and tiumorous rejoinder, “'Tis 

‘he way unrm 1 /, i if , thl ? be not a 'awful cause," Arc. By 
the itrin ' C maJority of modern ed “ors omit 

the rtIusion d jg 1 l!f t t h , r’n pip A ? ip is a s P ot u P° n a card, and 
ond-thirti b on ff a "° w ° ,so cte div « rs ‘°n °f Pone-ace, or one- 
Sc. 2,— V ' 80 In Massinger’s play of » The Fatal Dowry," Act II. 


Ten me her father’s name, and ’tis enough • 

To, I will board her, though she chide of loud 

'StSStCZSP* are 

*«rd,“'' *" * ,n “/"'•means, i„ rf„ r> h , lritf afm 

iu >na ni^” , * i ’^'' 0 “^ 1 'eiv thehero^a*kn?jrht r n* n G“ w 'e r ’ s "Confessio 

liim’theSolution S'X £%* 

A 

"Wi MWSfc" - ■* - 

sa, 

Mgnilicd a brooch or l,as ? h ® w n that aglet l ” 

mean a diminutive figure on the n,J ' rt ' bnh 'J might therefore 
carved on a jewel. k ° n the ta »' s mentioned, or one 


taming of tiie shrew. 


[scene II. 


ACT I.] 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crock. 

Hon. Her father is Baptista Minola, 

An affable and courteous gentleman: 

Her name is Katharina Minola, 

Renown’d in Padua for her scolding tongue. 

Pet. I know her father, though I know not her, 
And he knew my deceased father well: 

I will not sleep, Hortensio, till I sec her; 

And therefore let me be thus bold with you, 

To five you over at this first encounter, 

Unless you will accompany me thither. 

Gnu. I pray you, sir. let him go while the 
humour lasts. O’ my word, an she knew him as 
well as I do, sho would think scolding would do little 
.rood upon him. She may, perhaps, call him halt 
a score knaves, or so: why, that’s nothing; an 
he begin once, he *11 rail in his rope-tricks." I 11 
tell you what, sir,—an she stand him but a little, 
he will throw a figure in her face, and so disfigure 
her with it, that she shall have no more eyes to see 
withal than a cat: you know him not, sir. 

Hon. Tarry, Petruchio, I must go with thee ; 
For in Baptista’s keep my treasure is : 

He hath the jewel of my life in hold, 
llis youngest daughter, beautiful Bianca ; 

And her withholds from me, and other more * 
Suitors to her, and rivals in my love: 

Supposing it a thing impossible, ^ 

(For those defects I have before rehears’d,) 

That ever Katharina will be woo’d ; 

Therefore this order hath Baptista ta’en, c 
That none shall have access unto Bianca, 

Till Katharine the curst have got a husband. 

Gnu. Katharine the curst! 

A title for a maid, of all titles the worst. 

Hon. Now shall iny friend Petruchio do me 
grace; 

And offer me, disguis’d in sober robes, 

To old Baptista as a schoolmaster 
Well seen* 1 in music, to instruct Bianca : 

That so 1 may by this device, at least, 

1 Lave leave and leisure to make love to her, 

And, unsuspected, court her by herself. 


Enter Gremio ; with him Lucf.ntio disguisetl , 
with books under his arm. 

Gnu. Here’s no knavery! see; to beguile the 
old folks, how the young folks lay their heads 


together ! Master, master, look about you: who 

goes there ? ha! . . , . , - 

Hon. Peace, Grumio; it is the rival of my 

love :— 

Petruchio, stand by a while. 

Gnu. A proper stripling, and an amorous . . 

\They retire. 

Gre. O, very well: I have perus’d the note. 

Hark you, sir; I’ll have them very fairly bound: 

All books of love, see that at any hand ; 

And sec you read no other lectures to her: 

You understand me -.—over and beside 
Simiior Baptista’s liberality, 

I ’U mend it with a largess -.—take your papers* too, 
And let me have them very well perfum’d ; 

For she is sweeter than perfume itself, 

To whom they go to ; what will you read to her. 

Luc. Whatc’cr I read to her, I’ll plead for you, 
As for my patron, (stand you so assur’d,) 

As firmly as yourself were still in place: 

Yea, and perhaps with more successful words 
Than you, unless you were a scholar, sir. 

Gre. O this learning ! what a thing it 13 . 

Gru. O this woodcock! what an ass it is . 

Pet. Peace, sirrah. . . 

Hor. Grumio, mum!—God save you, sigmor 

Gremio! 

Gre. And you ’re well met, signior Hortensio : 
trow you, 

Whither I am going?—to Baptista Minola. 

I promis’d to inquire carefully 
About a schoolmaster for the fair Bianca ; 

And, by good fortune, I have lighted well # 

On this young man ; for learning, and behaviour. 
Fit for her turn; well read in poetry 
And other books,—good ones, I warrant ye. 

IIor. ’T is well: and I have met a gentleman. 

Hath promis’d me to help mef to another, 

A fine musician to instruct our mistress; 

So shall I no whit be behind in duty 

To fair Bianca, so belov’d of mo. 

Gre. Bclov’d of me,—and that my deeds shall 

prove# 9 

Gru. And that his bags shall prove. [Anile. 
Hor. Gremio, ’t is now no time to vent our love : 
Listen to me, and if you speak me fair. 

I’ll tell you news indifferent good for either. 

Here is a gentleman, whom by chance I met; 
Upon agreement from us to his liking, 


* ire'll mil in his rope trick* ! Popery, or mpe-tricki, Malono 
► ays, originally signified abusive language, without any deter- 
inmate idea. In this instance, (Jruinio, perhaps, plays upon the 
resemblance of rhetoric and rope-trirk «. ns he does upon the word 
ji,‘ure, and rut for Kate, in the next sentence. 

'b From me. and oihrr more-) The folio. IG23. reads, from me. 
Other more. Theobald, at the suggestion of I)r. I hirlby, added the 
conjunction, and his reading has been adopted by every editor 
since 

C ThiB order hath Raptista ta’en,—1 To lake order meant to 
adopt measures. The expression in this sense is a common one ( 
not only with our author, hut with hit rontcmporanc*. Thus in ( 
"Othello,” Act V. Sc. I,— 

'2W 


(•) First folio, paper. (t) First folio, one. 

" Honest Iago hath ta'en order for’t.” 

Again in. “ Henry IV.," Part II. Act III. Sc. 2,- 

•• I will take such order, that thy friends shall ring for thee." 

And in “ Richard HI." Act IV. Sc. 2,— 

“ I will take order for her keeping close." 

.1 Well seen-] Well versed, well skilled. Thus Spenser,- 

“ Well scene in every sclcnco that mote bee." 

Faerie Queen, l*. tv. c. 1. 



ACT I.J 

Will undertake to woo curst Katharine ; 

Yea, and to many her, if her dowry please. 

Giik, So said, so done, is well 
Ilortensio, have you told him all her faults? 

I i-T. I know she is an irksome, brawling scold ; 
If that be all, masters, I hear no harm. 

Gre. No,say st ineso,friend? what countryman? 
Pet. Porn in A erona, old Antonio’s* son : 

My father dead, my fortune lives for me; 

And I do hope good days, and long, to sec. 

Gre. 0 sir, such a life, with such a wife, were 
strange: 

O 


[scene II. 


TAMING OF TIIE SIIREW. 

Ira. Perhaps, him and her, sir; what have 
you to do ? 

Pet. Not her that chides, sir, at any hand, I 

1 »VU 1' 


pray. 

Tra. I love no chiders, sir; Piondollo, let’s 
away. 

Lrc. AN ell begun, Tranio. [Aside. 

J,OR - e Sir, a word ere you go ; 

Are you a suitor to the maid you talk of, yea or no ? 
Ira. An if I be, sir, is it any offence ? 

Ore. No ; if, without more words, you will o C t 
you hence. ° 

Ira. AA hy, sir, I pray, are not the streets as 
free 

For me, as for you ? 

Fut so is not she. 

Ira. For what reason, I beseech you? 

Gre. For this reason if you’ll know, ’ 
that slices the choice love of signior Gremio. 

n, sll0 ’ s tlie c ^son of signior Ilortensio. 

Ira boftly my masters ! if you be gentlemen, 
-Do me this right,—hear me with patience. 

Paptista is a noble gentleman, 

To whom my father is not all unknown • 

And, were Ins daughter fairer than she is, 

“*y suitors have, and me for one. 

Fair Leda s daughter had a thousand wooers; 

1 lien we 1 one more may fair Bianca have, 

And so she shall; Lueentio shall make one, 

Though Pans came, in hope to speed alone. 

T, f' Q- . ‘ V s S en, lonian will out-talk us all. 
Glc. bir, give him head; I know, he’ll prove 
a jade. 1 

Tfon ?f >rt ?" sio ’'? ,vlmt cnd ate all these words ? 
IIor. S.i, let me be so bold as ask you, 

Hid you yet ever see Paptista s daughter ? 

The one a °f S ‘ r ! T 1 ‘ lo ’ t,mt lle 'lath two ; 

1 lie one as famous for a scolding toneme 

As is the other for beauteous modesty. 

Guf v r ’ T’ t, ‘ e , fi '' st ’ s for me ! let her go by 

And^et’ In Cavc !' mt labo,,rt0 great Hercules • 

And let it be more tlian Aleides’ twelve 

Tet. Sir, understand you this of me, in sooth •— 

Tlie youngest daughter, whom you hearken for’ 

Her father keeps fan all access of suitors 

Fn! l"i‘l ” n 1>l0 !‘ lise ller t0 any man, 

kntd the elder sister first be wed : 
a lie yonnger then is free, and not before. 

Must stead usand^me'amongst'tlie^rest 

Achieve^he'elderfs^^thc^vounger fro™* ' - ” 


But if you have a stomach, to’t o’ God’s name ; 
loll shall have me assisting you in all. 

Put, will you woo this wild cat ? 

r ET ' , , Win I live •? 

Gru. AN ill he woo her ? ay, or I 'll hang her. 

Pet. AA’hy came I hither, but to that intent ^ 
Ihnik yoB, a little din can daunt mine caw? 
ilave I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard the sea, puff’d up with winds. 
Page like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 

J lave I not heard great ordnance in the field 
And heaven s artillery thunder in the skies ? ’ 
ilave I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ’Inrums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ clano- 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue 
That gives not half so great a blow to hear* 

As will a chestnut m a farmer’s fire ? 

1 ush ! tush ! fear boys with hugs b 

C Hortensio, ^ n °" e ' ^ 

This gentleman is happily arriv’d, 

My nnnd presumes for his own good, and yours. 

And l R \ • ),01 , 111Sd ’ wc would bc contributor, 

And bear Ins charge of wooing, whatsoe’er. 

Gre And so we will, proyided that be win her. 
Gni. I would I were os sure of a good dinner. 

[Aside. 

Entei' Tranio, bravely apparelled; and 

PlOXDELLO. 

Tnw, Gentjemen, God save you ! if I may be 
Tothe*k 1 bCS r. h } ' 0u ’ which is the readiest way 

Bm ’ k; S k . 8 T i01 ' Ba P tista Minola? 3 

is’t h “ ,e a 1 "' 0 fair dau ghters ; 

IS t he you mean ? 

i ka. Even he, Hiondcllo. 

Gre. Hark you, sir; you mean not her to_ 


(*) First folio, Bulonios. 
a A blow to hp'tr 1 mi 

' m ■ The or,,inary “ nd 

bug meant an 
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Where none but iSrteI h JJl, d0 *3 J° dec P e »t hell, 

® ^u! nd tortures dwell.” 

* 4 , , +hc Spanish Traqedu Art v 

c And do this feat —1 Ti J ACt ' * 

feat was substituted’ by Rowe C ° pies rcad “ and do this seek 


R 





SHREW. [SCENE II. 

.1 quaff carouses to our mistress health ; 

(1 do as adversaries do in law,— 

ive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 

G«u. Bion. O excellent motion ! fellows, let’s 

begone. . 

Hon. The motion’s good indeed, and be it 

do. 1 shall be your ben venuto. [ Exeunt . 











ACT IT. 


SCENE r .—The same. A Room in Baptists House. 


Enter Kathabina and Bianca. 

Bian. Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong 
yourself, b 

T !™ a u* b . ondmaid and a slave of me; 
lhat I disdain : but for these other gawds • 

Ki” yha - ds ’ I ’ ll P u,lth ™ 1 

lea, all my raiment, to my petticoat; 

So wdn r W1 " co , ramani1 me > "ill I do. 

So well I kn 0 w my duty to my eldem. 

K t°fi “ 1 thy 6uil01 ' s ’ hci ' e 1 char S e t!,ce -* 


( # ) First folio omits, thee. 

GaWd 2 ^ 1 ThC f0li °' 1023, has ° 00da - for w,lich Theobald sub- ! 


1 ,0V ’ St best ! *» thou dissemble not. 
Bias. Bel,eve me, sister, of all the men alive 
never yet beheld that special face 

nth I could fancy more than any other 

W Mm,on, thou liest: ,Vt not Hortenslo 

I’ll ,T‘l f f } ° U ° ftect hmi » slstov > l»cre I swear 

£ otCT'rf’ but '*2 

OU ha\ e but jested with me all this while: ’ 

old 8ente 5 o?ornamen,^ 0ll,er ’ S MS * anno| at 0 r reads guards, in 




TAMING OF THE SHREW- 


[SCENE I. 


ACT II.] 

I prithee, sister Kate, untie my hands, 
to If that he jest, then all 


Enter Baptista. 

Bap. Why, how now, dame ! whence grows tins 
insolence ? 

Bianca, stand aside poor girl! she weeps 
Go ply tliy needle ; meddle not with her. 

For shame, thou lidding, of a devilish spirit, 

Why dost thou wrong her that did ne cr wrong 

tllCC ? 

When did she cross thee with a hitter word ? 

Kath. Her silence flouts me, and I 11 be reveng d. 

[Flies after Bianca. 

Bap. What, in my sight?—Bianca, get thee in. 

[Exit Bianca. 

Kath. What, will you not suffer me ? nay, now 

I see iii 

She is your treasure, she must have a husband ; 

I must dance barefoot on her wedding-day, ^ 

And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell.* 

Talk not to me. I will go sit and weep, 

Till I can find occasion of revenge. 

[Exit Katharina. 

Bap. Was ever gentleman thus griev’d as I ? 
But who comes here ? 


Enter Gremio, with Lucentio meanly habited ; 
Petruchio, with IIortensio as a musician ; 
and Tranio, with Biondf.llo bearing a lute 
and books. 


Gre. Good morrow, neighbour Baptista. 

Bap. Good morrow, neighbour Gremio; God 

save you, gentlemen. 

Pet. And you, good sir ; pray, have you not a 
daughter 

Call'd Katharina, fair and virtuous ? 

Bap. I have a daughter, sir, call’d Katharina. 
Gre. You are too blunt, go to it orderly. 

Pet. You wrong me, signior Gremio ; give me 
leave. 

I am a gentleman of Verona, sir, 

That, hearing of her beauty and her wit, 

Her affability, and bashful modesty, 

Her wondrous qualities, and mild behaviour, 

Am bold to show myself a forward guest 


Witliin your house, to make mine eye the witness 

Of that report which I so oft have heard: 

And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 

1 do* present you with a man of mine, 

[Presenting IIortensio. 

Cunning in music, and the mathematics, 

To instruct her fully in those sciences, 

Whereof, I know, she is not ignorant: 

Accept of him, or else you do me wrong ; 

His name is Licio, born in Mantua. 

Bap. You’re welcome, sir; and he tor your 

good sake: 

But for my daughter Katharine, this I know, 

She is not for your turn, the more my grief. 

Pet. I see you do not mean to part with her ; 

Or else you like not of my company. 

B ap Mistake me not, I speak but as I find. 
Whence are you, sir ? what may I call your name? 

Pet. Petruchio is my name; Antonio’s son, 

A man well known throughout all Italy. 

Bap. I know him well: you are welcome for 

his sake. 

Gre. Saving your tale, Petruchio, I pray, 

Let us, that are poor petitioners, speak too: 
Baccare ! c you are marvellous forward. 

Pet. 0, pardon me, signior Gremio ; I would 

fain be doing. 

Gre. I doubt it not, air; but you will curse 
your wooing. 

Neighbour* this is a gift very grateful, I am 
sure of it. To express the like kindness myself, 
that have been more kindly beholden to you than 
any, I freely give unto you - this young scholar, 
[presenting Lucentio] that hath been long studying 
at Rheims; as cunning in Greek, Latin, and other 
languages, as the other in music and mathematics: 
his name is Cambio ; pray accept his service. 

Bap. A thousand thanks, signior Gremio: wel¬ 
come, good Cambio.—But, gentle sir, [fo Tranio] 
methinks, you walk like a stranger : may I be so 
bold to know the cause of your coming ? 

Tra. Pardon me, sir, the boldness is mine own 
That, being a stranger in this city here, 

Ho make myself a suitor to your daughter, 

Unto Bianca, fair, and virtuous. 

Nor is your firm resolve unknown to me, 

In the preferment of the eldest sister: 

This liberty is all that I request,— 

That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 

I may have welcome ’mongst the rest that woo, 
And free access and favour as the rest. 


a Lead apes in hell.] " To lead apes,” as Malone remarks, was 
one of the employments of a bear-ward, but why or when old 
maids were condemned to the care of them in hell, we are ignorant. 
Beatrice, in " Much Ado About Nothing,” Act II. Sc. 1, has the 
same phrase,— 

“1 will even take sixpence in earnest of the bear herd, and lead 
his a/its into hell.” 

b /{t a musician;] In the old copies llortensio's entrance is 
not mentioned. 


(*) First folio, neighbour!. 

c Baccare!] An old proverbial saying of doubtful derivation, 
but meaning tlnnd back. 

“ llackare, quoth Mortimer to hi* sow, 

Went that sow backe at that bidding, trow you! 

John Hkywood's Book of Proverbt. 

d I freely give uh to you-] The folio, 1023, omits I and you, 
which appear to have been first introduced by Capell. 
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ACT II.] 

And, toward the education of your daughters, 

I here bestow a simple instrument, 

And this small packet of Greek and Latin books: 
If you accept them, then their worth is great. 
Bap. Lucentio is your name? of whence, I pray? 
Tra. Of Pisa, sir ; son to Vincentio. 

Bap. A mighty man of Pisa ; by report 
I know him well: you arc very welcome, sir 
Take you [to lion.] the lute, and you [to Luc 1 
the set of books, J 

You shall go see your pupils presently. 

Holla, within ! 


TAMING OF TIIE SHREW. 


[scene I. 


Enter a Servant. 

Sirrah, lend 

These gentlemen to my daughters ; and tell them 
both, 

These are their tutors; hid them use them well. 
[Axit Servant, with Hortensio, Lucf.ntio, 
and Biondello. 

We will go walk a little in the orchard, 

And then to dinner : you are passing welcome. 
And so I pray you all to think yourselves. 

Ff.t. Sigmor Baptista, my business asketh haste, 
And every day I cannot come to woo. 

You knew my father well ; and in him, me, 

Left solely heir to all his lands and goods, 

J' 1C | * have letter'd rather than decreas’d : 

J, "/! 11 me Tn } £ ct )' our daughter’s love, 

' 1 have with her to wife 9 

And hi 5 tCr ^ (,Cath ’ thc 0,10 haIf of my lands ; 
And, m possession, twenty thousand crowns. 

*-And, for that dowry, I’ll assure her of 

Ho widowhood,»_be it that she survive me,- 
in nil my lands and leases whatsoever • 

Lot specialties he therefore drawn between us, 
i Irnt covenants may he kept on either hand. 

ThatTs &r ,C " "'V SpC , C ' inl " ,in e is ''< H obtain’d, 

P ’Tv'. ‘ l0V ° 1 fo1 ’ ,hat !s nl1 '» all- 

i ET - ^ther ,Wt 18 n0tl ’"’ g 5 fm 1 tC " J' 011 ’ 

Aniud 3 , pC " m I ,t0, T 08 Proud-minded ; 

Thev d„ ° rag ,"’ S fircs mcet ‘ogother 

U Lt ,°,rr " ,C tl,h,g " mt fccds "'eir fury: 
hough little fire grows great with little wind 

So I to h? C ‘T "j" W °' V 0,lt firc a"" 

bo I t° her, and so she yields to me; 

LV’w?’’ nnd "'°° not ]ikc “ hahe. 

s,tedT St ,0U "° 0 ’ and 1 “W bc % 

But he thou arm’d for some unhappy words. 


Pet. Ay, to thc proof; as mountains arc for 
winds, 

That shake not, though they blow perpetually. 


Re-enter Hortf.xsio, with his head hr oh n. 


7, . 1 ’ll nature her 

Her Widowhood,—I 


Her widowhood, that i s , her dower. 


Bap. How now, my friend ? why dost thou look 
so pale ? 

Hon. For fear, I promise you, if I look pale. 

ap. \\ hat, will my daughter prove a good 
musician ? 

IIor. I think, she’ll sooner prove a soldier : 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 

Bap. W hy, then thou canst not break her to the 
lute ? 

IIor. Why, no; for she hath broke the lute to 
me. 

I did but tell her she mistook her frets b 
And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering • 

e , ™! h a most im r ati(llt devilish spirit, 

Fiets, call you these? quoth she: I'll fume with 
than: 

And, wjth that word, she struck me on the head, 
And through the instrument my pate made way : 
And there I stood amazed for a while 
As on a pillory, looking through the lute; 

W hile she did call me,—rascal fiddler, 

And twanghng Jack; with twenty such vile teims 
As she had* studied to misuse me so. ’ 

Pet Now, by the world, it is a lusty wench ; 

I lo\e Il S r . tcn t,mcs nmre than e’er I did : 

U how I long to have seme chat with her ! 

Bap. Well, go with me, and be not so 

discomfited : 

Piocccd in practice with my younger daughter; 

She s apt to loam, and thankful for good duns 
Signior Petnichio, will you g„ with ,7 
Or shall I send my daughter Kate to you ? 

et I pray you do; I will attend her here — 

l **rj^*’ G ™°’ 

S Z she rai’!’“vh^'ttn 

Lhc sings os sweetly as a nightingale : 1 

that she frown • I*)| c« v i i , 

As morning roses newly wash’d withdew* 8 ‘ C ” r 

The’nl 1 ’ll m '" e ’ ?V d " iU ,l0t <T™ k a word • 
ihen I 11 commend her volubility, 

And say s ic uttered, piercing eloquence ■ 

As tboirnl, sh, Tr k ’ ri1 givc thank* 

V , g b,d me s,n y !>y her a week • 

If she deny to wc-d. I’ll crave the day^* * 


(") First folio, hod she. 

, *’ Mistook her frets_1 \ /■_ . • , 

‘ he lute or Kuitar U J Lfc,,.'* M,C whirl, a string on 


ACT II 1 

When 1 shall ask the banns, ami when be married 
But here she comes; ami now, 1 etrueluo, speak 

Enter Katiiarina. 


taming of the shrew. 


[scene i. 
talk of talcs; and so 


Good morrow, Kate; for that *. yom- name, IAj«r. 
Katii. Well have you heard, but somethn e 

hard of hearing; 

They call me—Katharine, that do talk of me. 

Pet. You lie, in faith ; for you are call d plain 

And bonn^Kate, and sometimes Kate the oust; 

But Kate,' the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 

Kate of Kate-Hall, my super-damty Kate, 

For dainties arc all cates; and thcrcfoie, Kate, 

Take this of me, Kate of my consolation ; 

Hearing thy mildness prais’d in every town. 

Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded, 

(Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs,) 

Myself am mov'd to woo thee for my wife. 

Kath. Mov'd ! in good time: let lum that 

mov’d you hither 

Remove you hence: I knew you at the first, 

You were a moveable. 

p ET Why, what’s a moveable 

Katii. A joint-stool. 1 ' 

Pet. Thou hast hit it : come, sit on me. 

Kath. Asses are made to bear, and so arc you. 
Pf.t. Women arc made to bear, and so arc you. 
Kath. No such jade as you, if me you mean. 
Pet. Alas, good Kate! I will not burthen thee: 
For, knowing thee to he but young and light,— 
Kath. Too light for such a swain as you to 

catch ; 

And yet as heavy as my weight should be. 

Pet. Should be, should buz ! c 
K iTH Well ta’en, and like a buzzard. 

Pi:t. 0, slow-wing’d turtle! shall a buzzard 

take thee ? 

Kath. Ay, for a turtle, as he takes a buzzard. 
Pet. Come, come, you wasp, i’ faith, you are 
too angry. 

Kath. If I be waspish, best beware my sting. 
Pet. My remedy is then, to pluck it out. 

Katii. Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 
Pet. Who knows not where a wasp docs wear 
his sting ? 

In his tail. 

Kath. Im his tongue. 

p ETt Whose tongue ? 


Kath. Yours, if you 

farewell. . . 

Pet. What, with my tongue in your tail, nay, 

come again. 

Goo<l Kate ; I am a gentleman. ^ ; ^ ^ 

KatU ' [She strikes him. . 

Pet. I sweat' I’ll cuff you, if you strike again. 
Kath. So may you lose your amts: 

If you strike me, you are no gentleman, 

Y.ul if no gentleman, why, then no arms 
Pet. A herald, Kate? 0, put me in thy books. 

K VTH What is your crest ? a coxcomb . 

Pet H * •• A combless cock, so Kate will be my hen. 
Katii. No eoek of mine, you crow too like 

a craven. 

Pet. Nay, come, Kate, come, you must not 
look so sour. 

Kath. It is my fashion, when I sec a crab. 

Pet. Why, here’s no crab, and therefore look 

not sour. 

Ivatii. There is, there is. 

Pf.t. Then show it me. 

Katu Had I a glass, I would. 

Pf.t. What, you mean my face ? 

Kath. Well aim’d of such a young one. 

Pet. Now,‘by Saint George, I am too young 
for you. 

Kath. Yet you are withered. ;sw i tiicaie9 

Katii . . . I care not. 

Pet. Nay, bear you, Kate: in sooth, you scape 
not so. 

Kath. I chafe you, if I tarry ; let me go. 

Pet. No, not a whit; I find you passing gentle: 
’Twos told me, you were rough, and coy, and sullen, 

And now I find report a very liar; . 

For thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous, 
But slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers. 
Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look askance, 
Nor bite the lip, ns angry wenches will; 

Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross in talk ; 

But thou with mildness entertnin’st thy wood's, 
With gentle conference, soft and affable. 

Why does the world report that Kate doth limp . 
O slanderous world ! Kate, like the hazel-twig, 

Is straight, and slender ; and as brown in hue, 

As hazel-nuts, and sweeter than the kernels. 

O, let me sec thee walk: thou dost not halt. ^ 
Kath. Go, fool, and, whom thou keep st, 
command. 


* A loint-itool.l “Cry you mercy, I took you for a Join d-etool. 
is nn old proverbial saying. It occurs as a proverb In Lyly s 

•• Mother Humble," 1594.and also in " King Lear. 1 Act III. Sc. o. 

t> So tuch Jade ai you, if me you mean.) Petruchlos reply 
shows clearly there is some omission or misprint in this line. 
c Should ha, should buz!) A quibble is intended on the buzz 


of the bee, and buz, applied to a din of words: 

«• Dut you wyl choploglck 

And be Dee-to-butte." .. - 

The Contention belwyxte Churehyeard and Cornell, *c. I860. 

d A buzzard.) A beetle : so called on account of its humming, 
buxzina noise. 
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Pet. Did ever Dian so become a grove, 

As Kate this chamber with her princely gait ? 

0, be thou Dinn, and let her be Kate ; 

And then let Kate be chaste, and Dian sportful. 
Kath. Where did you study all this goodlv 
speech ? 

Pet. It is extempore , from my mother-wit. 
Kath. A witty mother! witless else her son. 
Pet. Am I not wise ? 

^ ATH * Yes ; keep you warm.® 

Pet. Marry, so I mean, sweet Katharine, in 
thy bed: 

And, therefore, setting all this chat aside, 

Thus in plain terms:—your father hath consented 
that you shall be my wife; your dowry ’greed on; 
And, will you, nill you, I will marry you. 

■Now, Kate, I am a husband for your turn ; 

which e 1h R ke .»nL°“ wan ."-l An allusion to a proverbial phrase, of 

“ f0,md *** iD£ 

that if he have toil enough to keep himself warm—." 


t or, by this light, whereby I see thy beauty, 

( Ihy beauty that doth make me like thee well,) 

I hou must be married to no man but me ; 
kor I am he am born to tame you, Kate; 

And bring you from a wild Kate b to a Kate 
Conformable, as other household Kates. 

Here comes your father ; never make denial, 

1 must and will have Katharine to my wife. 

Re-entei' Battista, Gremio, and Tranio. 

Bap. Now Signior Pctruchio, how speed you 
with my daughter? 

Pet. How but well, sir? how but well ? 

It were impossible I should speed amiss. 

Bap. Why, how now, daughter Katharine ? in 
your dumps ? 

“a wild 

cals, is sufficiently obvious without altering Uie text.’ “ 
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TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
I promise 


[scene i. 


ACT ii.] 

Kath. Call you me daughter ? now 
you, 

You have sliow’d a tender fatherly regard, 

To wish me wed to one half lunatic ; 

A inad-cap ruffian, and a swearing Jack, 

That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 

Pet. Father, ’t is thus,—yourself and all the 

, world, 

That talk'd of her, have talk'd amiss of her ; 

If she he curst, it is for policy : 

For she's not fro ward, but modest as the do\e; 

She is not hot, but temperate as the mom; 

For patience, she will prove a second Grisscl, 

And Koman Lucrece for her chastity : 

And to conclude,—we have ’greed so well together, 
That upon Sunday is the wedding-day. 

Kath. I "11 see thee hanged on Sunday first. 

Giie. Hark, Petruchio! she says she’ll see thee 
hanged first. 

Tra. Is this your speeding? nay, then, good 
night our part! 

Pet. Be patient, gentlemen; I choose her for 
myself; 

If she and I be pleas’d, what’s that to you? 

’Tis bargain’d ’twist us twain, being alone, 

That she shall still be curst in company. 

I tell you, ’tis incredible to believe 
IIow much she loves me : 0, the kindest Kate ! 

She hung about my neck ; and kiss on kiss 
She vied so fast, protesting oath on oath, 

That in a twink she won me to her love. 

O, you are novices! ’tis a world to sec,'' 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock b wretch can make the curstest shrew. 
Give me thy hand, Kate: I will unto A cilice, 

To buy apparel ’gainst the wedding-day : 

Provide the feast, father, and bid the guests; 

I will be sure my Katharine shall he tine. 

Bap. I know not what to say: but give me your 
hands; 

God send you joy, Petruchio ! ’tis a match. 

Grf.. Tra. Amen, say we; we will he witnesses. 
Pet. Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu; 

I will to Venice; Sunday comes apace: 

We will have lings, and things, and fine array ; 
And, kiss me, Kate; we will he married o’ Sunday. 
[Exeunt Petruchio and Katiiamna severally .G) 
Gre. Was ever match clapp’d up so suddenly? 
Bap. Faith, gentlemen, now I play a merchant’s 
part, 


And venture madly on a desperate mart. 

Tra. T was a commodity lay fretting by you ; 
’Twill bring you gain, or perish on the seas. 

Bap. The gain I seek is—quiet in* the match. 
Gre. No doubt, but he hath got a quiet catch. 
But now, Baptista, to your younger daughter; 

Now is the day we long have looked for ; 

I am your neighbour, and was suitor first. 

Tra. And I am one that love Bianca more 
Than words can witness, or your thoughts can guess. 
Giie. Youngling! thou canst not love so dear as I. 

Tra. Greybeard ! thy love doth freeze. 

Q RF But thine doth fry. 

Skipper, stand back ; ’tis age that nourished! 

Tra. But youth, in ladies’ eyes that flourished!. 
Bap. Content you, gentlemen ; I will compound 
this strife: 

’Tis deeds must win the prize ; and he, of both, 
That can assure my daughter greatest dower, 

Shall havet Bianca’s love. 

Sav, signior Gremio, what can you assure her . 
Gre! First, as you know, my house within the 

city 

Is richly furnished with plate and gold; 

Basins, and ewers, to lave her dainty hands ; 

My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry: 

In ivory cotfcrs I have stuff d my crowns; 

In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints,® 

Costly apparel, tents,* 1 and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needlework, 

Pewter 0 and brass, and all things that belong 
To house, or housekeeping: then, at my farm, 

I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 

Six score fat oxen standing in my stalls, 

And all things answerable to this portion. 

Myself am struck in years, I must confess; 

And, if I die to-morrow, this is hers, 

If, whilst I live, she will be only mine. 

Tra. That only came well in. Sir, list to me 
I am my father’s heir, and only son ; 

If I may have your daughter to my wife, 

I ’ll leave her houses three or four as good, 
Within rich Pisa walls, as any one 
Old signior Gremio has in Padua ; 

Besides two thousand ducats by the year, 

Of fruitful land, all which shall be her jointure. 
What! have I pinch’d you, signior Gremio ? 

Gre. Two thousand ducats by the year of land! 
My land amounts not to so much in all : f 


* 'T is a world to see.—1 An expression frequently found in the 
old writers, meaning, it is wonderful to see. 

A mcacock— ) A milk-livered , chicken-hearted fellow . The 
word, Narcs think*, was originally applied to denote a hen-pecked 
husband. 

c Counterpoints,—] Coverings forheds, now called counterpanes. 
"Counterpoints were, in ancient times, extremely costly. In 
Wat Tyler's rebellion, Stowe informs us, when the Insurgents 
broke into the wardrobe in the Savoy, 4 they destroyed a coverlet, 
worth a thousand marks.'"— Malone. 


(«) First folio, me. (t) First folio, my Bianca’s. 

.1 Tents,—] Hangings; socalled.it has been suggested, from the 

tenters upon which they were hung. 

o Pewter—] This composite metnl, common as it is now, was so 
expensive formerly, that vessels made of it were hired by wme or 
the nobility by the year. See Holinshcd s •• Description of Lng- 

laI f ^MuYanTanwunts not to so much in all:] Warburton pioposed 
to substitute but for not; and I believe either but or yst was 
Shakespeare's word. 
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ACT II.] 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


That she shall have ; besides an argosy * 

That now is lying in Marseilles’ road. 1 ' 

What! have I chok’d you with an argosy ? 

Tha. Greraio, ’tis known my father hath no 
less 

Than three great argosies ; besides two galliasses 
And twelve tight galleys : these I will assure her 
And twice as much, whate’er thou offer’st next 
Gre. Nay, I have offer’d all; I have no more; 
And she can have no more than all I have. 

If you like me, she shall have me and mine. 

Tea. Why, then the maid is mine from all the 
world, 

By your firm promise ; Gremio is outvied. 

Bap. I must confess your offer is the best • 

And, let your father make her the assurance/ 

She is your own ; else, you must pardon me : 

If you should die before him, where’s her dower 9 

Ira. That’s but a cavil; he is old, I youn*. 

Gre. And may not young men die, as wefl as 
old : 

Bap. Well, gentlemen, I am thus resolv’d 


[scene I, 


*> Marseilles’ road.] The folio, 1623, reads, "Marcellas road. ' It 


Oil Sunday next you know 
My daughter Katharine is to be married : 

Now, on the Sunday following, shall Bianca 
e bride to you, if you make this assurance ; 

It not, to signior Gremio : 

And so I take my leave, and thank you both. 

r , ... , [Exit. 

ORE. Adieu, good neighbour now I fear thee 
not ; 

Surah, young gamester, your father were a fool 
lo give thee all, and, in his waning arr C 
Set foot under thy table : tut! a toy ! 

Vn old Italian fox is not so kind, my boy. [Exit. 

. ? n F, e ? nce ;® n y° ur wither’d hide! 

A, 0 .* 1 " a ' c f ac ( 1 with a card of ten.(2) 

I is in my head to do my master good •_ 

1 see no reason, but suppos’d Lucentio ’ 

Musf g e t a father call’d—-suppos’d Vincentio ; 

- that s a wonder: fathers, commonly, 

Do net 1their children ; but, in this case of wooing 
A child shall get a sire, if I fail not of m *’ 
cunmng.(3) 

.should be pronounced as a trisyllable. 

sSSSSS* 




ACT ITT. 

SCENE I .—A Room in Baptistn's House. 


Enter Lucentio, llonTF.Nsio, and Bianca. 

Luc. Fiddler, forbear; you grow too forward, 
sir: 

Have you so soon forgot the entertainment 
Her sister Katharine welcom’d you withal *. 

Hon. But, wrangling pedant, this is 


* Preposterous ass!) Shakespeare uses preposterous closer to its 
primitive and literal sense of inverted order , vartpo* *puTcpor v than 
is customary now. With us it implies monstrous, absurd , ndicu - 
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The patroness of heavenly harmony: 

Then give me leave to have prerogative, 

And when in music we have spent an hour, 

Your lecture shall have leisure for os much. 

Luc. Preposterous ass ! * that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordain’d ! 

Was it not, to refresh the mind of man, 


lout, and the like: with him it meant misplaced, out of iht 
natural or reasonable course. 






ACT III.J 


TAMING OK 


After his studies, or his usual pain ? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmonv. 

Hor. Sirrah, I will not bear these braves of thine. 
Bian. Mliy, gentlemen,you do me double wron^, 
To strive for that which restcth in my choice: ° 
I am no breeching scholar in the schools ; 

I’ll not be tied to hours, nor ’pointed times, 

But learn my lessons as I please myself. 

And, to cut off all strife, here sit we down : 

Take you your instrument, play you the whiles ; 
His lecture will be done ere you have tun’d. 

Hor. [To Bianca.] Aon’ll leave iiis lecture 
when I am in tune? [Retires. 

Luc. That will be never;—tune yourinstrument. 
Bian. \\ here left we last? 

Luc. Here, madam :— 

Hoc ibat Simois ; hie est Sigeia tellus ; 

Hie steterat Priami regia celsa sen is . ft 
Bian. Construe them. 

Luc. Hac ibat , as I told you before,' "—Simois, I 
am Lucentio, hie est, son unto Vincentio of Pisa,— 
bigeia tellus, disguised thus to get your love 
Hie steterat , and that Lucentio that comes a woo¬ 
ing,— Priami, is my man Tranio,— regia, bearing 

my port,- celsa senis , that we might beguile the 
old pantaloon. 

Hor. Madam, my instrument’s in tune. 
tj t , , , [Returning. 

0 Snjater ['■«>-. rim. 

Luc. Spit ill tile hole, man, and tune again. 
B ia n. Now let me see if I can construe it: 
Uac ibat Simois, I know you not; hie est Sigeia 

1 AL i tniSt • ) ’° U not >~ Hic stetemt Priami, take 
eed he hear us not; —regia, presume not celsa 
senis, despair not. 

Hob. Madam, ’tis now in tune. 

TTnn mi i . All but the base. 

Hor. The base is right; ’tis the base knave 
that jars. 

How fiery and forward our pedant is ! 

p°' v ’ , ,ife tl,G kn *' r e doth court my love: 

Pedascule, I’ll watch you better yet. 

JiUN. In time I may believe, yet I mistrust. 

“ not; for, sure, yEneides 
J* J nx ’ Ca ^’ ( ^ so from his grandfather. 

IAN * I must believe my master; else, I pro- 
mise you, 1 

I should be arguing still upon that doubt: 
p Ut Jet it rest: now, Licio, to you :— 
oo masters,* take it not unkindly, pray, 


[scene n. 


(*) First folio, matter. 

b tfac'iXir'as'Vv - ? P p St ' PencIo P c Ulyssi, V. 33. 

Htin into English of i HI l n ! ,cfor ‘ ! - — 1 T,,e humour of translating 
not at al, "marks, waf 


TIIE SIIREW. 

I hat I have been thus pleasant with you both. 
Hor. Aon may go walk, [to Lucentio] and 
give me leave awhile; 

My lessons make no music in three parts. 

Luc. Are you so formal, sir ? well, I must wait, 
And watch withal; for, but I be deceiv’d, 

Our fine musician groweth amorous. [Aside. 
,, Hor. Madam, before you touch the instrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 

I must begin with rudiments of art; 

To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 

More pleasant, pithy, and effectual, 

I ban hath been taught by any of my trade ; 

And there it is in writing, fairly drawn. 

Bian. \\ by, I am past my gamut long ago. 
Hor. Aet read the gamut of Hortensio. ° 

BrAN. [Reads.] Gamut I am, the ground of all 
accord, 

A re, to plead Hortensio's passion ; 

B mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

C fa ut, that loves with alt affection : 

H sol re, one cl if, two notes have I; 

E la mi, show pitg, or I die} 

Cal! you this gamut ? tut! I like it not: 

Old fashions please mo best; I am not so nice, 
lo change true rules for odd inventions.® 

Enter a Servant. 

SEnv. Mistress, your father prays you leave 
your books, 

And help to dress your sister’s chamber up ; 
aou know, to-morrow is the wedding-day. 

Bian. Farewell, sweet masters, both/i must 

t ?° nC *. l Exeunt Bianca and Scrv. 

Hue. Faith, mistress, then I have no cause to 

st ay. [Exit 

Hob But I have cause to pry into this pedant \ 
Metlunks, lie looks as though lie were in love : 
i et if thy thoughts, Bianca, be so humble, 
lo cast thy wand’ring eyes on every stale, 

Sc, zc thee that list: if once I find thee .angina-, 

Hortensio tv,11 he quit with thee by changing. [A*. 

SCENE II.— The same. Before Baptisin'* Uonsr. 

Enter Baptista, Tranio, ICatharisa, Bianca 
Lucentio, and Attendants. 

Bar. Signior Lucentio, [to TnAxtoJ this is the 
pointed day 

That Katharine and Pctruchio should be married 


The first folio has 

reading of the early copies, was nndJ l , i l0 ", °f > dri for ohl - lh e 

are indebted also for the eorreet dis, tl ,, J '. ,eoba * < »• «° whom he 

which in the folios are pcrSerse v cnn; ^!, 0 '! ° , the ^ecches, 
scene. p<-rtersei> confused in this part of the 
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ACT 111.] 


[SCENE II. 


TAMING OF 1 

Ami yet 'vc hear not of our son-in-law : 

•\Vhnt will he said ? what mockery will it he. 

To want the bridegroom, when the pnest attends 
To speak the ceremonial rites of mairiage . 

"What says Lucentio to this shame of ours ? 

Katu. No shame but mine : 1 must, forsooth, 

be forc'd 

To give my hand, oppos'd against my heart, 

Unto a mad-brain rudesby,® full ot spleen , . 

M ho woo’d in haste, and means to wed at leisure. 

I told you, I, he was a frantic fool, 

Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour: 

And, to be noted for a merry man, 
lie’ll woo a thousand, ’point the day of marriage, 
Make fiiends, invite, yes,* 1 and proclaim the banns ; 
Yet never means to wed where he hath woo d. 

Now must the world point at poor Katharine, 

And say,— Lo, there is mad Pttruehids wife, 

If it would please him come and marry her. 

* Tea. Patience, good Katharine, and Baptista 
too; 

Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 

"Whatever fortune stays him from his word: 
Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise; 
Though he be merry, yet withal he’s honest. 
Katu. ’Would Katharine had never seen him, 
though! 

[Exit, weeping, followed by Bianca, and others. 
Bap. Go, girl ; I cannot blame thee now to 
weep; 

For such an injury would vex a saint, 

Much more a shrew of thy impatient humour. 0 

Enter Biondf.llo. 

Bion. Master, master! old ncws, d and such 
news as you never heard of ! 

Bap. Is it new and old too ? how may that be ? 
Bion. Why, is it not news, to hear* of Pctru- 
chio’s coming? 

Bap. Is he come? 

Bion. Why, no, sir. 

Bap. What then ? 


( f ) First folio, heard. 

a Unto a mad-brain rudesby,—] Blusterer , swaggerer. The 
same expression occurs in •• Twelfth Night," Act IV. Sc. 1,— 

44 Iludrshy, begone!" 

b Make friends , Iniitc, yes,—] The word yes was inserted by 
the editor of the second folio. 

c Of thy impatient humour.] Thtjvms also added in the second 
folio. 

*1 Old news,— \ The folio, K,23, omits old, apparently by inad¬ 
vertence, as the reply o! IJiondcllo shows it to be necessary. By 
11 old news " the speaker obviously intend* a reference to the 19 old 
Jerkin," 44 old breeches," 41 old rusty sword/ 1 &c. &c., which form 
part of Petrurhio’s grotesque equipment. 

c Two broken points:] Points were the long-tagged laces by 
which part of the outer dres* wa* fastened. Among other ser¬ 
vices, they supplied the plnce of our present braces, and the 
result of their breaking must, therefore, have been sometimes 
peculiarly inconvenient and unseemly:— 

44 Cl. 1 ain resolved on two points. 

Maria. That, if one break, the other will hold; or, if both 
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[IE SHREW. 

Bion. He is coming. 

Bap. When will he be here? 

Bion. When be stands where I am, and sees 
you there. 

Tba. But, say, wliatto thine old news. 

Bion. Why, Petruchio is coming, in a new hat 
and an old jerkin; a pair of old breeches, thrice 
tinned; a pair of boots that have been candle- 
cases, one buckled, another laced; an old rusty 
sword ta’en out of the town armoury, with a broken 
hilt, and ehapcless; with two broken points: 0 his 
horse hipped with an old mothy saddle, and stirrups 
of no kindred: besides, possessed with the glanders, 
and like to mose in the chine; troubled with the 
lampass, infected with the fashions/ full of wind- 
galls, sped with spavins, raied with the yellows, 
past cure of the fives,* stark spoiled with the 
staggers, begnawn with the hots; swayed* in the 
back, and shoulder-shot ten ; ne’er legged before ; 
and with a half-checked bit, and a head-stall of 
sheep’s leather, which, being restrained to keep 
him from stumbling, hath been often burst, and 
now’ repaired with knots; one girth six times 
pieced, and a woman’s crupper of velure/ which 
hath two letters for her name, fairly set down in 
studs, and here and there pieced with packthread. 

Bap. "Who comes with him ? 

Bion. O, sir, his lackey, for all the world capa¬ 
risoned like the horse ; with a linen stock on one 
leg, and a kersey boot-hose on the other, gartered 
with a red and blue list; an old hat, and The 
humour of forty fancies' pricked in’t for a 
feather; a monster, a very monster in apparel; 
and not like a Christian footboy, or a gentleman’s 
lackey. 

Tra. ’Tis some odd humour pricks linn to 
this fashion; 

Yet oftentimes he goes but mean apparcll’d. 

Bap. I am glad he is come, howsoe’er ho 

comes. 

Bion. Why, sir, be comes not. 

Bap. Didst thou not say, he comes? 

Bion. Who? that Petruchio came? 


(t) First folio, i raid. 

break, your gaskins fall.”— TiceIJth Night, Act I. Sc. 5. 

Thus, too, in " Henry IV." Part I. Act II. Sc. 4,— 

Pais. Their points being broken,— 

Prince. Down fell their hose." 

f The fashions,—] The disease in horses called farcin or farcy. 
So Decker, "Gull's Hornbook." 1609. " Fashions was then 

counted a disease, and horses died of it." And S. Howland, ui bis 
•• Lookc To it; for, lie Stabbe Yc,” 1604,— 

" You gentle-puppets of the proudest size, 

That arc like Horses troubled with the Fashions.” Sig. 6. *• 

r The fives,—] In farriery, the distemper known as cites, af- 
fccting the glands under the ear. 
ti Velvre ,—] Velvet. # 

l 1 he humour of forty fancies pricked in't for a feather;] lae 
humour of forty fancies , Warburton conjectured, was some popu¬ 
lar ballad, or collection of ballads, of the tin e, which Petruchio 
had stuck in the lackey’s hat as a ridiculous ornament. 



ACT I IT.] 

Bap. Ay, that Pctruchio caine. 

]3ion. No, sir; I say, his horse comes with him 
on his back. 

Bap. Why, that’s all one. 

Bion. Isay, by Saint Jamy, I hold you a 
penny, 

A horse and a man is more than one, and yet not 
many. 


taming of tiie siirew. 


[scene ir. 


Enter Petruchio and Grumio.O) 

Pet. Come, where be these gallants? who’s 
at home ? 

Bap. You are welcome, sir. 

£ et * . . And yet I come not well. 

Bap. And yet you halt not. 

. ^ RA : . Not so well apparel I’d 

As 1 wish you were. 

Pet. W ere it better, I should rush in thus. 

But where is Kate ? where is my lovely bride ? 
How does my father ?—Gentles, methinks you 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company; 

As if they saw some wondrous monument, 
borne comet, or unusual prodigy? 

Bap. Why, sir, you know, this is your wedding- 

First were we sad, fearing you would not come; 

ow sadder, that you come so unprovided, 
rie . doff this habit, shame to your estate, 

An eyesore to our solemn festival.* 1 

tj Ti RA n te ^ us ’ w ^at occasion of import 
Hath all so long detain’d you from your wife, 

And sent you hither so unlike yourself? 

« £ ET * T £ dious ^ were to tell, and harsh to hear: 
bufliceth, I am come to keep my word, 

Ihougl! in some part enforced to digress ; 

VVluch, at more leisure, I will so excuse 

As you shall well be satisfied withal. 

But, where is Kate ? I stay too long from her; 

Hie morning wears, ’tis time we were at church. 

IRA. bee not your bride in these unreverent 
robes ; 

Go to my chamber, put on clothes of mine. 

Iet. Not I believe me; thus I’ll visit her. 

ap. But thus, I trust, you will not marry her! 
a et. Good sooth, even thus; therefore ha’ done 
with words; 

lo me she’s married, not unto my clothes: 

V 0ldd I repair what she will wear in me, 
a can change these poor accoutrements, 
were well for Kate, and better for myself. 


^ 11 may be mentlone d once 

ceremonial, herein ordinary sense of prove. terious, 

“ecu,tamed, and’the like Th°,^ S -"T,' the meanin K of public, 
tuta does not mean „ r ^ U8 ,’ ln , the present instance, Bap- 

nean a grave religious festival, but the customary 


But what a fool am I, to chat with you, 

M lien I should bid good-morrow to my bride 
And seal the title with a lovely kiss! 

[Exeunt Petruchio, Guu.mio and Biondello. 

w Hc hath some mcanin S »» His mad attire ; 
e will persuade him, be it possible, 

To put on better ere he go to church. 

Bap. I ’ll after him, and sec the event of this. 

t 7> . . , [Exit. 

Ira. Hut, sir, to love 1 ’ concerneth us to a<Id 

Her father’s liking: which to bring to pass, 

As I* before imparted to your worship, 

I am to get a man,—whate’er he be, 

It skills not much ; we’ll fit him to our turn — 

And he shall be Vincentio of Pisa; 

And make assurance, here in Padua, 

Of greater suras than I have promised. 

So shall you quietly enjoy your hope, 

And marry sweet Bianca with consent. 

Luc. Were it not that my fellow schoolmaster 
IJoth watch Bianca s steps so narrowly, 

T were good, methinks, to steal our marriage • 
Wnch once perform’d, let all the world say-no, 

", kce P own, despite of all the world. 

1 ra. I hat by degrees we mean to look into, 

And watch our vantage in this business: 

We 11 over-reach the greybeard, Gremio, 

I he narrow-prying father, Minola, 

I he quaint musician, amorous Licio • 

AH for my master’s sake, Lucentio. ’ 

Enter Gremio. 

s| gnior Gremio! came you from the church ? 

Gre. As willingly as e’er I came from school 

A homeV he bn<ie a " d b,ide S'' 0 o m coming 
GaE 'indee b d! degro0m ’ y °“ ? ’ tis * S™om 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl shall find 
Gre wi T tba “ ? wh * ’As irnpessiblo!' 

T^' V y be i 8 “ dev ,‘ 1 ’ a ''evil, a very fiend. 

1 dam 8 10 S a dCVl1, a (lcvi1 ’ t]lQ devil’s 

I ’iPf^n' Tut '• 8 r e ’ s “ lamb - a <lov o. a fool to him 
in teU yon, sir Lucentio; when the priest 

Should ask—if Katharine should be his wife 

h 9 Zi° Um ' q " 0th he: a,,d 5 "'oi’e so 

That, all amaz’d, the priest let fall the book • 

And, os ho stoop’d again to take it up, 

This mad-bram d bridegroom took bin, such a cuff, 

(*) First folio omits /. 

rre,„ rae t, aoeidcnt , we 
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taming of tiie shrew 


[scene ii. 


ACT III] 

That down fell l>nest nml book, and book and , 

priest; .. 

V in hr them quoth lie, if mi y f,y '- 
Tra. \\ lrnt said the wench, when he rose up 

Grk. Trembled and shook ; for why In I 
stamp’d, and swore, 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 

But after many ceremonies done, 

He calls for wine: -1 health, qnotli be, as if 
He had been aboard, carousing to his mat s 
After a storm -.-quaffM off the museadcl,^ 

And threw the sops all in the sexton s face , 

Having no other reason,— 

But that his board grew thm and ''ungerl' . 

And seem'd to ask him sops as he was d.inkn „■ 
This done, he took the bride about the neck, ^ 
And kiss'd her lips with snob a clamorous smack, 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo. 

And I, seeing this, came thence for very slmme , 
And after me, I know, the rout is coming: 

Such a mad marriage never was before. 

Hark, hark ! I hear the minstrels play. [Musk. 


Enter Petbuchio, Katharina, Biaxca, Baf- 
tista, Hobtensio, Gbisuo, and 2 ram. 

Pi t. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for 
your pains: 

I know, you think to dine with me to-day, 

And have prepar’d great store of wedding cheer; 
But so it is, my haste doth call me hence, 

And therefore here 1 mean to take my leave. 

Bap. Is’t possible you will away to-night ? 
Pet. I must away to-day, before night come : 
Make it no wonder; if you knew my business 
You would entreat me rather go than stay. 

And, honest company, 1 thank you nil. 

That have beheld me give away myself 
To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife : 
Dine with iny father, drink a health to me ; 

For I must hence, and farewell to you all. 

Tha. Let us entreat you stay till after dinner. 

Pf.t. It may not be. 

q hf> ‘ Let me entreat you. 

Pet. It cannot be. 

Kath. Let me entreat you. 

Pet. I am content. 


Are you content to stay ? 

P, T X am content you shall entreat me stay; 
But vet not stay, entreat me how you can. 

K\th. Now', if you love me, stay. „ 

y Grumio, my horse. 

Gnu. Ay, sir, they be ready ; the oats have 

eaten the horses. 

Kath. Kay, then, 

Do what thou canst, I will not go to-day ; 

No nor to-morrow, not till I please myself. 

The door is open, sir, there lies your way, 

You may be jogging whiles your hoots are 

For me, I Ml not be gone, till I please myself: 

’Tis like, you’ll prove a jolly surly groom, 

That take it on you at the first so roundly. 

Pet. 0 Kate, content thee; prithee be not 


thy 


a When he roi, up again!) So the second folio; the first omits 
" ; b For why—] That Is, bet***. See Note («). p. 130. of the 
pr V aikI ki'sCd her lips with such a clamorous tmack ,—] The 

2 JMSWSgs 

5 urbr « 

Quarto. So in Marston's Insatiate < ountru .— 
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Kath. I wilVbe angry: what hast thou to do? 

Father, he quiet; he shall stay my leisure. 

Gre. Ays marry, sir; now it begins to work. 

Katii. Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dmnu . 

I see, a woman may he made a fool, 

If she had not a spirit to resist. 

Pet. They shall go forward, Kate, at 

command : 

Obey tbe bride, you that attend on her: 

Go to tbe feast, revel and domineer, 

Carouse full measure to her maidenhead, 

Be mad and merry,-or go hang yourselves. 

But for my bonny Kate, she must with me. 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, no 

fret; . 

I will he master of what is mine ow n . 

She is my goods, my chattels; she is my hou.c, 

Mv household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass my anything; 

And here she stands, touch her whoever date, 

1 ’ll bring mine action on the proudest he 
That stops my way in Padua. Grumio, 

Draw forth thy weapon, we are beset with thieve , 

Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man:— 

Fear not, sweet wench, they shall not touch thee, 

Kate; 

I’ll buckler thee against a million. 

[Exeunt Pf.truchio, Katharina, and Grumio.} ) 
Bap. Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet 

Grk. Went they not quickly, I should die with 
laughing. 

•* The kissc thou gavtl me in the church, here tftke." 

.1 Grumio, my horse.) Prom Gruthat 
horse to be used as a plural l»«e. 1 ' allied to a saying 

£ Ware' r,,! 1 ",rs? ° f ,,,c o,d 

play, the meaning is expressed more openly. .. 

••San. The ostler will not let me have him:: y«u ojje „ 

For his meat and G pence for slufiing my MUtrla sndd . 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I .—A Hull in Petruchio's Country House. 


Enter Grumio. 

Gru. Fie, tie, on all tired jades! on all mad 
masters ! and all foul wavs 1 Was ever man so 
beaten? was ever man so rayed? 1 * was ever man so 
weary ? I am sent before to make a tire, and they 
are coining after to warm them: now, were not I 
a little pot, and soon hot, my very lips might freeze 
to my teeth, my tongue to the roof of my mouth, 
my heart in my belly, ere 1 should come by a tire 


a Uni enr man m rayed*] Raped, say the commentator*, is 
befouled, bemired: perhaps here it rather means, chafed, excoriated, ] 
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to thaw me; but, I, with blowing the fire, shall 
warm myself; for, considering the weather, a taller 
man than I will take cold. Holla, hoa 1 Curtis! 


Enter Curtis. 

Curt. Who is that calls so coldly? 

Gnu. A piece of icc ; if thou doubt it, thou 
rnayst slide from my shoulder to my heel, with no 


frayed, from the French r<iyer. 



ACT IV - J taming U. 

greater a run but my head and my neck. A fire 
good Curtis. 

Cunx Is my master and ], is wife comi , 
Grunno ! ° 

Gru. 0,ay, Curtis, ay: and therefore fire, fire- 
cast on no water. 

Curt. Is she so hot a shrew as she’s reported ? 

Gru. She was, good Curtis, before this frost: 

but, thou know st, winter tames man, woman, and 

beast; font hath tamed my old master and my 

new mistress, and myself,* fellow Curtis. 

Curt. Away, you three-inch fool! I am no 
beast. 

Gru. Am I but three inches ? why, thy horn is 
a foot; and so long am I, at the least: hut wilt 
thou make a fire, or shall I complain on thee to 

Wh f ° S ? hand ( sll ° bei "g now at hand) 
1: in th/ho" office? % C ° U C ° nlf01t - f01 ' kcin e 

goe^the'woridf S ° 0<1 G ‘ Umi0 ' teU m6 ’ bm ' 

♦b;P RU ' A r 0rId ’ Curtis ’ in evei T office but 
t ine; and therefore, fire: do thy duty, and have 

teen V del”* “ “ nd miS,, “ S « 

G^o?«lm h news S ? fire ^ S“ d 

news™ K’ Uy ' h °’ %/b “ nd “ ">“ h 

Z™ T £r e ’J°V te 80 ful1 of ooneycatching. 
extt W h y, Wore, fire ; for I have caught 
extreme cold. Where’s the cook ? is supper ready, 

the house trimmed, rushes strewed, cobwebs swept 
the serving-men in their new fustian, the white 
stockings and every officer his wedding garment 

the efr 'T C i k d fa "i "' ithil1 ’ the j‘ IIs fair without,' 
the carpets laid, d and everything in order? 

news? T * M : and » thcref oi'e, I pray thee, 

,,ow » m y horse is tired; my master 

and mistress fallen out. J 

Curt. How? 

,. G ? U *, 0ut of tl,eir addles into the dirt : and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

Curt. Let’s ha’t, good Grumio. 


taming of tiie siirew. 


[SCENL 1 


(*) Folio, If, 23, wilt thou. 

tuted* > thyielf & anA Fo f m V ,el f< Warburton substi- 

*t ™ m6,,ni0U! defe,,ce of "»• 

round in three p5t?°ofwh,>h u ,h fc * C01 ? imenccme nt of an old 

the Variorum Shakespeare Hawk,ns has g>ven the notes in 

Certain drinSi fair W , ithin - the J i,,s fair without,-] A quibble 
too, were?nmm g , e88e ■» were called Jacks and Jill,, which terms’ 
»ame pun | s found 1 PP !l? d mV* 1 ® male and female servants. The’ 
•overaf hostess® » J ^ p “"tan,” 1607. “ I owe money to 
a man’s jack." y ° U kn ° W SUch jUU wil1 ( l uickl y he upon 

for the tables^ rhi'iT^ The car f els here meant were coverings 
e Bunt-1 TW h |t fl °°” were 8,rewed with rushes. g 

,J That is, broken. So in the opening scene of the In- 
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■> I Gru. Lend thine car. 

Curt. Here. 

Gnu. There. {Striking him. 

V R t. / lls * ,s feel a tale, not to hear a tale. 
; Gnu. And therefore’tis called, a sensible tale; 

> , and “V s « uff but to knock at your ear, and 
beseech listening. Now I begin : Imprimis , we 

came down a foul hill, my master riding behind 
my mistress:— 

Curt. Both of one horse ? 

Gnu. 'What’s that to thee ? 

Curt. Why, a horse. 

Gru. Tell thou the talebut hadst thou not 
crossed me. thou shouldst have heard how her horse 

I , ", ?T sbc undcr her horse; thou shouldst have 

how !j°i" m "7, a P Iaee - how she was bemoiled; 
how he left her with the home upon her j how he 

beat me because her home stumbled ; how she 

waded through the dirt to pluck him off me; how 

ho swore; how she prayed, that never prayed 

before ; how I cned j how the horses ran away • 

how her bridle was burst;" how I lost my crupper’ 

sliaH ‘hr^ ° f "\ 0 '1 hy memol ?> "hicl. now 
to thy gZi ’ and th0H retUm unox P er >onced 

Curt. By this reckoning, he is more shrew 
than she. 

Nich^pt! 

me, m? tTTZ ^ left ^ ’’ and noi 
t P aif fifi ,h„ h- 1 a u ha,r , 0f my mastcr ’ s horse- 
ready ? 7 k ‘ SS thC,r hands - A* ‘hey all 

Curt. They are. 

Gru. Call them forth. 

^ RT * ^ ou bear, ho! you must meet my 
master, to countenance* my mistress. * 

Curt ha "‘ “ fecC ° f her own. 

C urt. Who knows not that 9 

cotmfenanee°her! t SeemS ' ‘ ha ‘ Ca " S f °‘' to 


a,ks ’ “ v *>- no. ray for .he s ,a SS e S you 

uses indif- 

ho. k o'; m ,7,Oo', b S^» f yr- 

Fin’d Salvo Contenememto.lou MK ^^ F,,, ’ d ’ he was to be 
taking Countenance in the same « f *neo ountenance might be safe 
when he says, if you will comp untl L as J / 0Ur c ountry man does’ 
best Countenance I can. that is not *\* ute * * *hew you the 

En.ertolnn.en.,"—S eldeWi T^V-TM, m\. & b “' ^ 



Curt. I call them forth to credit her. 

Gnu. Why, she comes to borrow nothing of 
them. 

Enter four or five Serving-men. 

Nath. Welcome home, Grumio. 

Phil. 1 low now, Grumio ? 

Jos. What, Grumio ! 

Nicil. Fellow Grumio ! 

Nath. IIow now, old lad? 

Gnu. Welcome, you :—how now, you ;—what, 
you ;—fellow, you ;—and thus much for greeting. 
Now, my spruce companions, is all ready, and all 
things neat ? 

Nath. All things is readv: how near is our 

O v 

master ? 

Gnu. E’en at hand, alighted by this: and 
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therefore he not—Cock’s passion, silence!—I hear 
niv master. 


Enter Petruchio and Katiiarina. 

Pf.t. Where be these knaves? what, no man 
at door, 

To hold my stirrup, nor to take my horse? 

Where is Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip? 

All Skrv. Here, here, sir; here, sir. 

Pet. Here, sir! here, sir! here, sir! here,sir! 
You loggerheaded and unpolish’d grooms! 

What ? no attendance ? no regard ? no duty ? 
Where is the foolish knave I sent before ? 

Gnu. Here, sir ; as foolish as I was before. 
Pet. You peasant swain ! you whoreson inalt- 
horsc drudge! 

Did T not bid thee meet me in the park, 




A (3 bu L ) g - ! eS ° ra knaves "'i 1 ' 1 ,hcc? 

AmWl'l ■ i* lanIe 8 C0 “ t> sir - " os »°‘ f "»y made 
And G a b"el s pumps were nil unpink’d i’ the heel- 

An, WU n .° ‘ nk ‘° C0loU1 ' Pe,e '’ s I**,* 

There “ 8 d " gger "' as not come fi 'om sheathing’ 

There were none fine hut Adam, Ralph, and 

trregorjr; 1 

The rest were ragged, old, and beggarly • 

P K “ they are, here are they come to meet yon. 
■Tet. Go, rascals, go, and fetch my supper in — 

Were ie tU life 


Re-enter Servants, with Supper. 

Wlien> 1 Ba y ? — 1 ™y, good sweet Kate, be 
# merry. ’ 

with my hoots, you rogues, you villains; when’ 

iTfV nar ,ti 0rde ' e ™ [’C. 

•As he forth walked on his icay: 

*i»e in'sellimj 0 o^h^f- 6 ?' 5 “ This cozenage is used like- 

blackt over wftl, u P on , dun K-hi)ls instead of newe 

!hi X°.St e ° f an ° ,de Greene’s Mihil 

ciencies, Grumio s JvM, n ,°. US e l nu, " er -V lon of »»'* fellows’ deli- 
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Take^thi!/' 0 ^^' T°V P^ l,ek my foot awTy; 

Take that, and mend the plucking of the other.- 

mC ?T. Kate .-some water here 

J^SSSKfttlS c"- 

One, Kate, that you must kiss, andteTeq^inTed 

mCrC “ r0 m T s,i PPors?—shall I have some water ’ 
Come, Kate, and wag^Sp' 

You whoreson villain 1 ^ 

Kath Pntinnor. T [Strifes him. 

unwilling. 1 ^ ^ ’ ’* - « fault 

PfT ' lav”’ Hap-ear’d 

• stomach. 

mat’a tins ? 2 ? 8 " Kate ’« also shall I ? 

1 Serv - Ay. 

b Soud, souVS' sou C d?l di M ! 0t,lc,rick -” 

"°r<l coined by Shakosm ^ Malone thought , 

person heated I nd tS^ST «» noise "ZatTy a 






A- \ 







ACT IV.] 


taming of 

Who brought it ? 


THE SIIREW. 


[SCENE II. 


Pf-t. - T 

1 Serv. 

Pet. ’T is burnt ; and so is all the meat: 

What dogs are these !—where is the rascal cook . 
How durst you, villains, bring it from the dresser, 
And serve i't thus to me that love it not*. 

There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all: 

[Throws the meat , c Oc., about the stage. 

You heedless joltheads, and unmanner d slaves 1 
What, do you grumble? I’ll be with you straight. 

Kath. I pray you, husband, be not so disquiet; 
The meat was well, if you were so contented. 

Pf.t. I tell thee, Kate, ’twas burnt and dried 
away ; 

And I expressly am forbid to touch it, 

For it engenders choler, planteth anger ; 

And better’t were that both of us did fast, 

Since, of ourselves, ourselves are choleric, 

Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 

Be patient; to-morrow it shall be mended, 

And, for this night, we’ll fast for company : 

Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 
[Exeunt Petruchio, Katharina, and Curtis. 
Nath. [Advancing.'] Peter, didst ever see the 
like ? 

Peter. He kills her in her own humour. 


Re-enter Curtis. 

Gru. Where is he ? 

Curt. In her chamber, 

Making a sermon of continency to her: 

And rails, and swears, and rates; that she, poor 
soul, 

Knows not which way to stand, to look, to speak ; 
And sits as one new-risen from a dream. 

Away, away ! for he is coming hither. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Petruchio. 

Pet. Thus have I politicly begun my reign, 
And’t is my hope to end successfully ; 

My falcon now is sharp, and passing empty, 

And, till she stoop, she must not be full-gorg’d, 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper’s call; 
That is, to watch her, as we watch these kites, 
That bate, and beat, and will not be obedient. 

She eat no meat to-day, nor none shall cat; 


Last night she slept not, nor to-night she shall not; 
As with the meat, some undeserved fault 
I ’ll find about the making of the bed ; 

And here I’ll fling the pillow, there the bolster, 
This way the coverlet, another way the sheets :— 
Ay, and amid this hurly, I intend, 

That all is done in reverend care of her ; 

And, in conclusion, she shall watch all night: 

And, if she chance to nod, I’ll rail and brawl, 
And with the clamour keep her still awake. 

This is a way to kill a wife with kindness ; b 
And thus I ’ll curb her mad and headstrong humour; 
He that knows better how to tame a shrew, 

Now let him speak ; ’tis charity to shew. [ExitA 1) 


1 The mayor i* here at hand ; intend some fear. 


•» 


ft Amid th'n hurh/. I intend,—) Intend for pretend. So in 
“ Richard III.” Act III. Sc. 7,— 


To kill a wife with kindness;] This has been thought an 
allusion to Thomas Hey wood's play, 11 A Woman Killed with 
Kindness," which is mentioned in llcnslowc's Diary, under the 
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SCENE II.—Padua. Before Baptista’s House. 

Enter Tranio and Horten si o. 

Tra. Is’t possible, friend Licio, that mistress 
Bianca 

Doth fancy any other but Lucentio ? 

I tell you, sir, she bears me fair in hand. 0 
Hor. Sir, to satisfy you in what I have said, 

Stand by, and mark the manner of his teaching. 

[They stand aside. 


Enter Bianca and Lucentio. 

Luc. Now, mistress, profit you in what you read ? 

Bian. What, master, read you? first resolve 
me that. 

Luc. I read that I profess, the art to love. 

Bian. And may you prove, sir, master of your 
art! 

Luc. While you, sweet dear, prove mistress of 
my heart. [They retire. 

Hor. Quick proceedcrs, marry ! now, tell me, 
I pray, 

You that durst swear that your mistress Bianca 
Lov’d none * in the world so well os Lucentio. 

Tra. O despiteful love! unconstant woman¬ 
kind ! 

I tell thee, Licio, this is wonderful. 

Hor. Mistake no more: I am not Licio, 

Nor a musician, as I seem to bo ; 

But one that scorn to live in this disguise, 

For such a one ns leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of such a cullion; 


(•) First folio, me. 

date of February, 1602-3. We believe the saying was much 
older than the play. . . 

c She bears me fair in hand.] To bear in hand*** to 
to buoy up. Thus in "Much Ado About Nothing,’ Act.IV. sc. i. 

" What! bear her in hand until they come to take hands; ana 
then.”— 




Know, sir, that I am call’d Hortensio. 

I ha. Signior Hortensio, I have often heard 
Of your entire affection to Bianca; 

I Willow; C ft mine % CS are , witness of her lightness, 
Will With you,—if you be so contented,— 

forswear Bianca, and her love for ever. 

Hob. See, how they kiss and court ! Signior 
^ Lucentio, 

ere is my hand, and here I firmly vow 

A r to woo her more; but do forswear her, 

As one unworthy all the former favours 
mat 1 have fondly flatter’d her* withal. 

NevoA. the hke unfeigned oath, 

FiT 1 y m , thher ' thou S hshe '™' dd entreat: 

1C h w “ff’ beast ^ she doth eourt him. 

Won. Would all the world, but he, had quite 
forsworn ! 

I will 1 ? that l m *y 9Wc] y kee P mine oath, 
p e married to a wealthy widow, 

^ree days pass, which hath as long lov’d me, 

(*) First folio, them. 


As I have lov’d this proud disdainful haggard : 
And so farewell, sign,or Lueentio. 

Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
a,all win my love: and so I take my leave. 

In resolution as I swore before. 

[£xit Hortensio.—Lucentio and Bianca 

T advance. 

IRA. Mistress Bianca, bless you with such 
grace 

As ’longeth to a lover’s blessed case 1 

And’have 7 ta ’ e " y0U gentle lov e; 

And have forsworn you with Hortensio. 

AN ’ ^ ra, "°’ ^ ou = but have you both 
forsworn me ? J 

Tba. Mistress, we have. 

Tra’ T’ foIfl i in , Then we are rid of Licio. 

Th„t ti ii / th ’ l 1 ? 11 have a lus ty widow now 
That shall be woo d and wedded in a day 

Bian. God give him joy ! ^ 

^ha. Ay, and he’ll tame her 

i>IAN. TT 

I HA. ’Faith, he’s gone unto the tonifnglchooh’ 
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, TAMING OF 

ACT IV.] 

Bia>\ The taming-school! what, is there such 
a place? 

Tra. Av, mistress, and Petruchio is the master; 

That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty long, 

To tame a shrew, and charm her chattering tongue. 

Enter Biondello, running. 

Bion. 0 master, master, I have watch’d so 
long 

That I’m dog-weary; hut at last I spied 
An ancient angel t 2 ) coining down the lull, 

Will serve the turn. _ 

Tra. What is he, Bioudello . 

Bio.v. Master, a mercatante, or a pedant/ 

I know not what; but formal in apparel, ^ 

In gait and countenance surely like a father. 

Luc. And what of him, Tranio? 

Tra. If he be credulous, and trust my talc, 

I ’ll make him glad to seem Vinccntio; 

And give assurance to Baptista Minola, 

As if he were the right Vinccntio. 

Take in' your love, and then let me alone. 

[Exeunt Lucentio and Bianca. 


Enter a Pedant. 

Fed. God save you, sir! 

Tra. And you, sir! you arc welcome. 

Travel you far on, or arc you at the farthest? 

Fed. Sir, at the farthest for a week or two; 

But then up farther; and ns far os Rome; 

And so to Tripoli, if God lend me life. 

Tra. What countryman, I pray ? 

p ED> Of Mantua. 

Tra. Of Mantua, sir?—marry, God forbid! 
And come to Padua, careless of your life ? 

Fed. My life, sir! how, I pray ? for that goes 
hard. 

Tra. ’Tis death for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua. Know you not the cause? 
Your ships are stay’d at Venice; and the duke 
(For private quarrel ’twixt your duke and him) 
Hath publish’d and proclaim’d it openly: 

’T is marvel; but that you arc but newly come, 
You might have heard it else proclaim’d about. 

Fed. Alas, sir, it is worse for me than so; 

For I have bills for money by exchange ■ 

From Florence, and must here deliver them. 
Tra. Well, sir, to do you courtesy, 


THE shrew. 


[SCE5E llli 


This will I do, and this I will advise you: 

First, tell me, have you ever been at Fisa. 

Fed. Ay, sir, in Fisa have I often been; 

Fisa, renowned for grave citizens. 

Tra. Among them, know you one \ mcentio . 
Fed. I know him not, but I have heard of him; 

A merchant of incomparable wealth. 

Tra. lie is my father, sir; and, sooth to say, 

In countenance somewhat doth resemble you. 

Bion. As much as an apple doth an oyster, and 

all one. . . * [Asnfr. 

Tra. To save your life in tins extremity, 

This favour will I do you for his sake; 

And think it not the worst of all your fortunes 

That you are like to sir Vincentio. a 

His name and credit shall you undertake. 

And in my house you shall be friendly lodgd. 
Look, that you take upon you as you should; 

You understand me, sir;—so shall you stay 
Till you have done your business in the city: 

If this be court’sy, sir, accept of it. 

Fed. 0, sir, I do; and will repute you ever 

The patron of my life and liberty. 

Tra. Then go with me, to make the matter good. 

This, by the way, I let you understand; 

My father is here look'd for every day. 

To pass assurance of a dower in marriage 

’Twixt me and one Baptista s daughter heic: 

In all these circumstances I’ll instruct you: 

Go with me, sir, 0 to clothe you as becomes you. 

[Exeunt. 


n A mercatante. or ft pedant,—] A merchant, or a ichoolmastcr. 

In the old copy Marcantant. .. c, iiv. « 

i. Surely like a father.) The second folio reads Surly like a 
father," which is preferable ; inrly meaning proud, lofty, &c. 
e Take in—] The first folio ha* " Take me, which Theobald 

corrected. 
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SCENE III.—A Room in Petruchio'* House. 

Enter Katharina and Grumio. 

Gru. No, no; forsooth, I dare not, for my life. 
Kath. The more my wrong, the more his spite 
appeal's: 

What, did lie marry me to famish me ? 

Beggars that come unto my father’s door, 

Upon entreaty, have a present alms; 

If not, elsewhere they meet with charity: 

But I, who never knew how to entreat, 

Nor never needed that I should entreat, 

Am starv’d for meat, giddy for lack of sleep; 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed: 
And that which spites mo more than all these 
wants, 

He docs it under name of perfect love; 

<t Like to sir Vinccntio.] We should probably read 
11 That you are like, sir, to Vinccntio. ,> 
c Go tcith me, sir,-] The lir was added in Ihe second folio. 






»; ho . 8ho “M S V. if I should sloop, or cut, 

I Prithc, y S ', Ck,leSS ’ ° r els ° P' cscnt <fe«th. 

I onr P\ an( * £ ct me some repast; 

r. n Vn hat ’ S0 ifc bG wholesome food. 

V? VS? 4 sa ^ X° u t0 a neat’s foot ? 

‘ 1,8 .passing good; I prithee lot me 
nave it. 

[fow^' 1 fcar ’ is 400 cll0,el 'iu 0 moat: 

Krxu y T° U . 1° a - fat ,ri P°’ fine, y br °ii’ d ? 

me lk ° “ "’ e " J e ° Wl Gmmi °. fetch i: 

vhT:J cani ; ot tcI ! ■> 1 fe» r . ’* is chokiio. 

K.-J \P‘ CCC of becf > and mustard? 

A dish that r do love to feed upon. 


Sti'i A W, bUt ,i ,he m * ,S,ard is too hot a little. 
W>y. thou the hoof, and lot the mustar, 

ISir 1 “ > >•« *“'«« 

0l w yo T, get r , becf ° f 

Gnu. Why Vi'^the 0ne ’. 0r thou wilt. 

Kath Go'trot 1 mus,ai ' a Wlth °nt the beef. 
IV thCG g0n °^ thou deluding 

That fccdst mo with thr» [ -Brats him A 3> 

Sorrow on thee a, n tl 7 7”? of meat: 

2“ «-* c j;:, !». 

Go, get thee gone, I say * S ' 






Enter Pf.truchto, with ft dish <>j merit; run/ 

IloUTEN’SIO. 

Pi t. IIow fares my Kate? wlmt, sweeting, all 
amort?* 

I [or. Mistress, what cheer? 

Kath. ’Faith, ns cold as can he. 

Pkt. Pluck up thy spirits, look cheerfully upon 
me. 

Here, love; thou seest how diligent I am, 

To dress thy meat myself, and bring it thee; 

[Sets the dish oil a table. 

I am sure, sweet Kate, this kindness merits thanks. 
What, not a word? Nay, then thou lov’st it not; 
And all my pains is sorted to no proof: 

Here, take away this dish. 


» All amort f] A gallicism often met with in our old dranintiU*, 
iiicaning dejected, iliepirilfd, nut of heart: in which !>ensc it ii 
still used in the Eastern Counties. It occurs again in “Ilcnry 
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K vTii. 1 pray you, let it stand. 

IY.t. The poorest sendee is repaid with thanks; 
And so shall mine, before you touch the meat. 
Kath. I thank you, sir. 

Hon. Signior Petruchio, fie! you are to blame: 
Come, mistress Kate, 1 'll bear you company. 

Pet. Eat it up all, Hortensio, if thou lov’st me. 

[Aside. 

Much good do it unto thy gentle heart! 

Kate, eat apace;—and now, my honey love, 

Will we return unto thy father’s house; 

And revel it as bravely as the best, 

With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With niffs, and cuffs, and farthingales, and things; 
With scarfs, and fans, and double change ot 
bravery, 


VI." Pt. I. Act Ill. Sc. 2.— 

“ What, nil amort f Rouen hnngs her head for crief.” 





With amber bracelets, boa,Is, ami all this knavery. 

' hat - m ; st thou dined ? The tailor stays thy 
leisure, J 

To deck thy body with his raffling treasure. 

Enter Tailor. 

^ 0nie ’ us see these ornaments ; 

Enter Haberdasher. 

J-< a y forth the gown what news with yon, sir? 

An - Jiere is the cup your worship did hospeuk. 


Pet. \M,y, this was moulded on a porringer ■ 
A velvet dish ; -fie, fie ! 't is lewd and' Hlthyf ' 

>' hy, t IS a cockle, or a walnut-shell 
A knack a toy, a trick, a bahy’s cap • 

Aivay with it come, let me have a idler 

1 WVL “ 1,0 l ’ i SS er ; this dotlTfit the time 
And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 

"too" J0U aTO • V0U s,ml1 have one 

And not till then. 

lion. That will not be in haste r 1 • / 

speak ; ’ * n,a * v 1,ftVC leave to 

2(i:t 









ACT IV.] 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


[SCENE III. 


Ynd speak I will. I am no child, no babe : 

Your betters have endur’d me say my min , 

Ynd, if you cannot, best you stop your ears. 

My tongue will tell the anger of my heart, 

Or else my heart, concealing it, will break, 

And rather than it shall, I will be free 
Even to the uttermost, as I please, m word- . 

Pet. Why, thou say st true; it is a paid) 

cap, 

A custard-coffin, ft a bauble, a silken pie: 

1 love thee well, in that thou hkst it not. 

Katu. Love me, or love me not, I like the cap ; 

And it I will have, or I will have none. 

Pet. Thy gown? why, aycome, tailoi, let 

us sec ’t. . . 

O mercy, God! what masking stuff is here . 
mat ’s J this ? a sleeve ?’t is like a* dcm,-cannon. 
uTiat f up and down, carv'd like an apple tart . 
Here >s snip, and nip, and cut, and slisli, and slash, 

kike to a censer b in a barber’s shop : 

\Vl,v what, o’ devil’s name, tailor, coll st thou tins . 
Hon. I sec, she’s like to have neither cap nor 

gown. in*’ 

Tai. You bid me make it orderly and ''ell, 

According to the fashion and the time. , 

Pet. Marry, and did ; but if you be remember d, 

l did not bid you mar it to the time. 

Go, hop me over every kennel home, 

For you shall hop without my custom, sir : 

I’ll none of it; hence, make your best ot it. 

Kath. I never saw a better fashion d gown, 
More quaint,' more pleasing, nor more com- 

mendable: 

Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 

Pet. Why, true; he means to make a puppet 

of thee. A . 

Tai. She says, your worship means to make a 

** Pet. 0 monstrous arrogance ! Thou best, thou 
thread, thou thimble, 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail, 
Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter cricket thou : 
Brav’d in mine own house with a skem of thread . 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant; 

Or I shall so bc-metc thee with thy yard, 

As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou liv st. 

I toll thee, I, that thou host marr’d her gown. 
Tai. Your worship « deceiv’d; the gowi 
made 


Just as my master had direction : 

Grumio <*avc order how it should be done. 

Gev. I gave him no order; I gave him the 

Tai. Butfow did you desire it should be made? 
Gnu. Marry, sir, with needle and thread. ^ 
Tai. But did you not request to have it cut. 
Gnu. Thou hast faced d many tilings. 

Ghu.V aco 0 not me: thou hast braved” many 
u T will neither be faced nor 

men; We n t o u l bi(l t hy master cut 

oirt gcw7; Tut 0 ! did not bid him cut it to 

I’X; ^.‘berefthe note of the fashion to 
testify. 

Gnu. Tlmnote lies in *» throat, if he say I said 


IS 


S ° Tai. Imprimis, a hose-bodied gown : 

Gnu. Master, if ever I said oose-bod.cd gown 
scw me in the skirts of it, and beat me to death 
with a bottom of brown thread : I said, a gown. 

Pet. Proceed. 

Tai. With a small compassed cape; 

Gnu. I confess the cape. 

Tai. With a trunk sleeve; 

Gru. I confess two sleeves. 

Thu. The sleeves curiously cut. 

Pet. Ay, there’s the villainy. 

Gnu. Error i’ the bill, sir ; error i the bill. I 

commanded the sleeves should be cut out, an 
"up again: and that I’ll prove upon thee, 
though thy little finger he armed m a durable. 

T li. This is true, that I say ; an 1 had thee in 

place where thou shouldst know it. 

P Gnu. I am for thee straight; take thou the bill, 

give me thy mete-yard, and spore not me. 

lion. God-ft-mcrcy, Grumio! then ho shall 

lm Pet° Well, sir, in brief, the gown is not for me. 
Guu. You are P the right, sir; ’t is for my 

ml p F T Go, take it up unto thy master’s use. 

Gnu. Villain, not for thy life: take up my 

mistress’ gown for thy master’s use . 

Pet Why, sir, what’s your conceit in that l 

Guu. 0, sir, the conceit is deeper than you 
think for: 


(•) First folio omits, a. 

a Custard-coffin,— 1 A coffin, Stecvens tell.u>. «« the oId 

'Tfilef™ cJnsir InaVaTrssLl':) A censer was a fire-pan 
witl/a pierced cover, in which perfumes were burnt to sweeten the 

^cMore quaint,—1 Quaint hero mean*'"TemSst " 
sometimes Implies, nimbleness, or cleverness, as In the lempest, 

Act I. Sc. 2,- 

• «_._My quaint Ariel. 

234 


d Thou hast faced many things^ Turned over many g&n 

with facings. Thus in “ Henry lV. Pt^ Aj v ’ 

•• To/tic« the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour. 

r zrxzsz* <—- 

And in Act I. Sc. 2, the old stage direction i*,- 

44 Enter Tranlo f brave. 9 



ACT IV.] 

S °' rn “ ato ’ a « ! 

Pet. Hortensio, say thou wilt see the tailor 
paw:— r < • / 

G Ho a H ke T„ i r nC V,, bCg0ne ; and sa ^ no “ore . 51 

monow. W ° f ° r ,hy S°"' n to - 
Take no unkindness of his hasty words : 

Away, I say; commend me to thy master. 

Pet ' "ir my Katc; wc 

Even in these honest mean habiliments • 

Our parses shall be proud, our garment; poor: 

Tor t is the mind that makes the body rich • 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest dn.„!< 

So honour peereth m the meanest habit. 

\\diat, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful » 

Or is the adder better than the eel 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 

2’”°.’. g00d K / te • neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture and mean array 

if thou accounts it shame, lay it on me • 

And therefore frolic; we will hence forthwith, 

To feast and sport us at thy father’s house 

Go, call my men, and let us straight to him • 

And biang our homes unto Long-lane end ’ 

There will ,ve mount, and thither walk on foot 

Let s see j I think’t is now some seven o'clock 

Iith T e i may COm ° there b > di ”ner-time. ’ 
AmPt will bn aSSU1 ° d '° U> Sir ’ ’ lis a,most two ; 

P E ‘ It «b , U t PCr ' t,m0 e, '° T°“ eome there. 

ET. It shall be seven, ere I go to horse • 

Yoflm ' ni 1 Spcak ’ ° r do ’ or thiuk ‘o Jo, ’ 

I will not we rr* it 'T Sirs ’ ,et ■* : 

f,"! 11 ,? 0 * g°/o-Jay; and ere I do, 

it shall be what o'clock I say it is. 

iOB. vv hy, SO 1 this gallant will command the 
Un ' [Exeunt. W 


taming of the shrew. 


SCENE IV. Padua. Before Baptista’s House. 

ErUer Tranio > Pedant dressed like 

Vdccentio. 

TBj1 ' TeJlf iS th ° h0USC : plcase ;t d ' ou 1Ilat 

B/nV"i hat C,SC ? and ’ but 1 bc d «*iVd, 
Non.. * ^ a P t,sta may remember me, 

S twent .y years ago, in Genoa, 

here we were lodgers at the Pegasus.* 

(*) Old copy, Sirs. 

Traoto t . the Pe « asU8 l In the old copy, 1623, this line is given to 


[SCENE IV. 

W;h? A ’ 7 iSWell . ; and hold your own, in any case, 
^ ith such austerity as ’Jongeth to a father. 

Enter Biondello. 

PeD - 1 ™ rant you •• but, sir, here comes your 

’T were good he were school’d. 

Fear / ou him. Sirrah Biondello, 

Low do your duty thoroughly, I advise you • 
Lnngme t were the right Vincentio. 3 ’ 

Bion. Tut! fear not me. 

Bmv !! I0U d °, ne thy crrand ,0 Baptista ? 

Venice ’ th “ } '° Ur fothcr **• «t 
And that you look’d for him this day in Padua 

drink rt a ‘ a11 fcll °' V; hold thco i that to 
Here comes Baptistaset your countenance, sir. 

Enter Baptista and Lucentio.” 


Signior Baptista, you are happily met •_ 

’ [ ° this is ‘bo gentleman I told 

r pray you, stand good father to me now 

G l, me d3la,lea for my patrimony. 

Ped. Soft, sou ! J 

To’rrnn ^ 011 - 1 lcaVe ’ liavin £ come to Padua 
lo gather m some debts, my son Lucentio 

A -f r 7 , Cn dau Sbtor 

t ,1 r . ! e°,°d report I hear of you • 

And she tt.; 1 * 1 ! 1 . dau ghter, 

I- content, in a ^t’" *"* 

Lo w’ome tim,a7up7sm7 ,f y ° U plcasc to Uko 
^ : hn.. you fi „d jps:zr cnt ’ 

M h one consent to have her so bestow’d ■ 

J' 

Anu pa.s.s my dauirhtor n cmA; • * , In > 

Then,a,chi^m 4 , an;:;tr,m 0n ' C ' r ' 

our son shall have my daughter with consent. 

J a nat is, scrupulous. 


, TAMING OF 

ACT IV.J 

Tra. I thank you, sir: where then do you 
know best. 

We be afficd ; and such assurance ta’en, ^ 

As shall with either part’s agreement stand . 

Bap. Not in my house, Lucentio; for, you 

know, 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants: 
Besides, old Gremio is heark'ning still ; 

And, happily, we might be interrupted. 

Tra. Then at my lodging, an it like you, su . 
There doth my father lie; and there, this night, 

We ’ll pass the business privately and well: 

Send for your daughter by your servant here, 

My boy shall fetch the scrivener presently. 

The worst is this, that, at so slender warning, 

You are like to have a thin and slender pittance. 

Bap. It likes me well: Cambio, hie you home, 
And bid Bianca make her ready straight; 

And, if you will, tell what hath happened : 

Lucentio’s father is arriv’d in Padua, 

And how she *s like to be Lucentio’s wife 1 

Luc. I pray the gods she may, with all my 

heart! b 

Tra. Dally not with the gods, but get thee gone. 

Signior Baptista, shall I lead the way ? 

Welcome ! one mess is like to be your cheer ; 

Come, sir; we will better it in Pisa. 

p AP I follow’ you. 

[Exeunt Tranto, Pedant, and Baptista. 

Bion. Cambio. . .. 9 

Luc. What say st thou, Biondello i 

Bion. You saw my master wink and laugh upon 

you ? 

Luc. Biondello, what of that ? 

Bion. ’Faith, nothing; but has left me here 
behind, to expound the meaning or moral of Ins 

signs and tokens. 

Luc. I pray thee, moralize them. 

Bion. Then thusBaptista is safe talking 
with the deceiving father of a deceitful son. 

Luc. And what of him ? 

Bion. llis daughter is to be brought by you to 
the supper. 

Luc. And then ? . , 

Bion. The old priest at Saint Luke s church is 

at your command at all hours. 

Luc. And what of all this ? 

Bion. I cannot tell: expect, 0 they are busied 
about a counterfeit assurance, take you assurance 
of her, cum priviUgio ad imprimendum solum , 
to the’church take the priest, clerk, and some 
sufficient honest witnesses: 


THE SHREW. ( SCENE v * 

If this be not that you look for, I have no more to 

But bid Bianca farewell for ever and a day 

[ (jOlYlJ . 

Luc. Hear’st thou, Biondello? . 

Bion. I cannot tarry : I knew a wench married 
in an afternoon as she went to the garden for 
parsley to stuff a rabbit; and so may you, sir, 
and so adieu, sir. My master hath appointed me 
to -0 to Saint Luke’s, to bid the priest be ready 
to come against you come with your appendix^ 

Luc. I may, and will, if she be so contented : 
She will be pleas’d, then wherefore should I doubt. 
Hap what hap may, I ’ll roundly go about her; 

It shall go hard, if Cambio go without her. [Exit. 


SCENE V .—A Public Road. 

Enter Petruchio, Katharina, and Hortensio. 


Pet. Come on, o’ God's name; once more 
toward our father’s. 

Good Lord, bow bright and goodly shines the moon. 
Kath. The moon! the sun; it is not moonlight 

now. . , 

Pet. I say, it is the moon that shines so bright. 

Kath. I know, it is the sun that shines so bright. 
Pet. Now, by my mother’s son, and that s 

myself, 

It shall be moon, or star, or what I list, 

Or ere I journey to your father’s house: 

Go on, and fetch our horses back again.— # 
Evermore cross’d and cross’d: nothing but cross d. 
Hor. Say as he says, or we shall never go. 
Katii. Forward, I pray, since we have come so 
far. 

And be it moon, or sun, or what you please: 

An if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me. 

Pet. I say, it is the moon. 

Kath. I know it is the moon. 

Pet. Nay, then you lie ; it is the blessed sun : 

Kath. Then, God be blcss’d, it is* the blessed 

sun: 

But sun it is not, when you say it is not; 

And the moon changes, even as your mind. 

What you will have it nam’d, even that it is ; 

And so it shall be so, for Katharine. 


« An it lilf y»H. sir:] The word lir was added In the second 

f0l i°Wlth nil my heart 1) In the old copy this line W Manned to 
Biondello. and th- spenker is made to go out. 1 he bu«‘nc.s, 
no doubt. was. that Lu.cntio retired until Baptista. 1 ranto, and 
the Pedant, had left, and then rame torwnrd to confer pri\atcl> 
with Biondello. 
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(«) First folio, In. 


e Expect,—] So the first folio. The second reads except.. H 
expect is the poet’s word, the meaning seems to be, """"we 
1 hey nrc busied about a counterfeit assurance: Go you, anticlp 
their movements by obtaining a real one. 



A0T IV,J TAMING 0 

w^ UL f hi °’ s° thy ways; the field is won. 
Pet. Well forward, forward: thus the bowl 
should run, 

And not unluckily against the bias. 

Put soft! Company is coming here ! 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


[scene V. 


Enter Vincentio, in a travelling dress. 

Good morrow, gentle mistress : where away ? 

SlTh’ teU me ‘™iv'ooT ENTI0 - 

Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman ? 

Sueh war of wh.te and red within her eheeks 9 

d ° 8pan n gle heaven with such beauty, 

fti “ 6 ^ S bec0me that ‘'Evenly faee ? 

Fan- ovely ma,d once more good day to thee • 

S Hon^M her for ber bea “'J'’ s sake! 

Hon. A Will make the man mad, to make a * 

woman of him. 

KATU ' aTd U sL b t“ dlling Virgi "’ foir ’ and fresb ’ 

S! h ^ a ' Vay! ° r 'i hereb is % “bode ? 

Happy the parents of so fair a child • 

Hap^er the man, whom favourable stars 
^P 5 th ixn f ° r ! 1,S l0Ve ^ bedf ellow !(5) 

?o(ma°<r. D0W ’ KatC ? 1 h °P e ort 

Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad rniXilg. 

b *b y** wo ™*n!"°&c. n ofhim d Thus the second folio; the fi r »t I 

where-J The reading of the second folio; the first having \ 


| Pft * ' Do ’ S°° d old grandsire; and, withal, 

Which way thou travel lest; if along with us, 

W e shall be joyful of thy company. 

Ti , m *. , Fair Slr » and ^u my merry mistress, 

I hat with your strange encounter much amaz’d me, 

My na ,nc „ call'd Vincentio, my dwelling Pisa ; 
And bound I am to Padua; there to visit 
A son of mine which long I have not seen. 

Pet. What is his name ? 

p™' .. , Pucentio, gentle sir. 

An . ’ J J a PP d ymet; the happier for thy son. 

And now by law, as well a, reverent ao-c/ 

I may entitle thee my loving father; 

The sister to my wife, this gentlewoman, 

Nor b h ' S “ anied : "“"dor not, 

Nor be not griev’d ; she is of good esteem 

Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth ; ’ 

Iteude, so qualified as may beseem 

The spouse of any noble gentleman. 

-Get me embrace with old Vincentio ■ 

And wander we to see thy honest son, 

Wb ° "'dl of thy arrival be Ml joyous. 

\r.v But is this true? or is it else your pleasure 

L ke pleasant traveller, to break a jit ’ 

Upon the company you overtake ? 

PrT' Cn m °e aSSU1 ' e , tHee ’ father ’ 60 jt is - 

For our fir t S ° a °” ff ’ and sce the trutb hereof- 

Then hast thou taught Hortensio to be untoward. 

[Exit, 

“ whether;’ & c . 

supplied by the seconT 7rd '~ J The first folio omit « be, which wag 






ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Padua. Before Lucentio’* House. 


Enter on one side Biondello, Lucentio, and 
Bianca ; Gremio walking on the other side* 

Bion. Softly and swiftly, sir; for the priest is 
ready. 

Luc. I flv, Biondello; but they, may chance to 
need thee at home, therefore leave us. 

Bion. Nay, faith, I ’ll see the church o' your 
back ; and then come back to my master* as soon 
ns I can. 

f Exeunt Lvckntio, Bianca, and Biondeli.o. 

Ore. I marvel Cambio comes not all this while. 

Enter Petruchio, Katii arina, Yincf.ntio, 

and Attendants. 

Pet. Sir,here’s the door,this is Luccntio’s house, 
M v father’s bears more toward the market-place ; 
Thither must I, and here I leave you, sir. 


(•) Old copies, Miitrii. 

a Gremio validity on the other side.) The original stugc- 
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Yin. You shall not choose but drink beforeyou go; 
I think I shall command your welcome here, 

And by all likelihood, some cheer is toward. 

[Enoch. 

Gre. They ’re busy within, you were best knock 
louder. 

Enter Pedant above at a window. 

Pf.d. What's he that knocks as he would beat 
down the gate ? 

Yin. Is signior Lucentio within, sir ? 

Ped. He’s within, sir, but not to bo spoken 
withal. 

Yin. What if a man bring him a hundred 
pound or two to make merry withal ? 

Pf.d. Keep your hundred pounds to yourself; 
he shall need none, os long ns I live. 


direction Is, Enter Biondello , Lucentio and Bianca , Gremio it out 
before . 













ACT V.] 

• ?T* Isa ^ 1 told y° u your sou was well beloved 
in Padua.—Do you hear, sir ?—to leave frivolous 
circumstances,—I pray you, tell signior Lucentio, 
that lus father is come from Pisa, and is here at 
the door to speak with him. 

Ped. Thou best; his father is come from Pisa * 
and here looking out at the window. ’ 

Vin. Art thou his father ? 

believe W 7 ’ * 5 S ° Ms m ° ther “**» if 1 

Pet Why, how now, gentleman! [To Vincen.1 

why, this is flat knavery, to take upon you another 
man’s name. J 

Ped. Lay hands on the villain. I believe ’a 

means to cozen somebody in this city under my 
countenance. J 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


[scene I 


Re-enter Biondello. 

Bion. I have seen them in the church together: 
God send em good shipping !—but who is here ’ 

nnne old master, Vincentio ? now we ore undone, 
and brought to nothing. 

Vin. Come hither, crack-hemp. 

Rrnxr t u t , [Seeing Biondello. 
v° N ’n k°P e * ma ^ c ^ 00se » sir. 

forgoTme ? me ^ ^ '> what > have P> u 

T For g ot J° u ? : I could not forget 

you, for Inever saw you before in all my life. 

Mn. What, you notorious villain, didst thou 
never see thy master’s father/ Vincentio ? 

13ion. mat, my old, worsliipful old master ? 
^7** 81F; 866 Wher ° he looks out of the 

Vin. Is-tso,indeed ? [Beats Biondello. 

murfer N m? P ’ P ’ he ' P 1 heie ’ S a madman wil1 

Bkd. Help, son ! help, signior Baptists ! ^ 

p„_ -n • -tt , [Exit from the window. 

the end K . let ’ 6 stand aside > a » d see 

Uie end of this controversy. [They retire. 

Jie-mter Pedant below; Baptista, Thanio, 

and Servants. 

Bemnt? S!r ' ^ " e } ’° U that offer to bcat m 3' 

_X™' Wbat , am 1> sir ? nay, what are you, sir ? 

doiiblet n t m ° rta i g ,° d n ! ? fi " e ViUa ‘" ! A si,I[0 ' 1 
“ ab ' et 1 a yeivet hose! a scarlet cloak ! and a 

patain hat. —0,1 am undone, I am undone! 


while I play the good husband at home, my son and 
my servant spend all at the university. 

Tra. How now ? what’s the matter ? 

Dap. What, is the man lunatic? 

Tra. Sir, you seem a sober ancient gentleman 
by your habit, but your words show you a madman. 

iTo S1 t’ '; ha ! concernsC [t J° u if I wear pearl and 
gold I thank my good father, I am able to 
maintain it. 

. Th ^ father 1 0 villain! he is a sail-maker 
in Hergamo. 

Dap. You mistake, sir; you mistake, sir; pray, 
^bat do you think is his name? 

^ Hls na . me ? as if I knew not his name : I 
have brought him up ever since he was three years 
old, and his name is Tranio. 

Ped. Away, away, mad ass! his name is 
Lucentio; and he is mine only son, and heir to 
the lands of me, signior Vincentio. 

lnv Lu centio! 0, he hath murdered his master! 

% hold on him, I charge you, in the duke’s name : 

C, my son, my son !—teU me, thou villain, where 
is my son, Lucentio. 

Tra. Call forth an officer: (1) carry this mad 
knave to the gaol .—Father Baptista, I charge you 
see that he be forthcoming. ° y 

Vin. Carry me to the gaol ! 

ftp* ^ ^ nt V' one with an Officer. 

bIp’ & °? Ce - r; - he aha11 not So to prison, 
got prison ’ 8,Sn,0r G ‘' e “ i0 ; 1 ^ ha sha11 

® RF “ Ta ^f h . ee d, signior Baptista, lest you be 

Ped. Swear, if thou darest. 

Cre. Nay, I dare not swear it. 

Lucentio 1 C “ ‘ h ° U bcs ' say that 1 an > 

Gre. Yes, I know thee to he signior Lucentio 
hi n t P ' ^ W “ h the d0tald 1 t0 the gaol with 


0 


(*) Old copies, Padua. 

conecTe^ hfth{fecTn7fonJ 6 f ' rSt f ° ,io reads which 

a 8ugar-lfaf ai " UpVn'tLy^hL^tthet wt hat shaped ,ike 

«econd edition. J ln the fir8t toho, ••term.- We read after the 


Tvmir may be haled and abas ’ d - 

Renter BioaNdello, with Lucentio and Bianca. 

,ln Bl ?^* °J We are s P oiled > and—yonder he is • 

Luc lm parr Wear ““i °!' C,9 ° we are a11 undone! 
Lie. Pardon, sweet father [Keeling. 

[Bioede LLO , TnANio, cL'FrZuZ 21 

Bian - Pard ° u - d «-. iZZ 9 . 

from lie? TSi ^ fiYgIilh* vm’ante *£L ' mpoted u P°n. We gather 
termed their gang aV „ ren . ant t&K ,he 5£p «"l 

fr ' ( y°ung rabbits), or conies At n»h T P 6 0 w‘ victims ra ^it- 
were called bird-catchers, and 'their 3tl '’ rt,m * s their confederates 
greenhorns): and hence i was com , J, C J 9U “ S (raw ' unfledged 
had been swindled, or hoaxeS cnn ? f , an >' wEo 
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ACT V.] 


TAMING OF 
llow hast thou offended ? 


TIIE S1IREW. 


[SCENE II. 


Bap. 

AVhere is Lucentio? 

j A C Here ’s Lucentio, 

Bight son unto* the right Vincentio ; 

That have by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterfeit supposes “ blear’d thine eyne. 
Gre. Here’s packing b with a witness, to deceive 

us all! . 

Vi.w Where is that damned villain, Tranio, 

That fac’d and brav’d me in this matter so? 

Bap. Why, tell me, is not this my Cambio’. 
Bian. Cambio is chang’d into Lucentio. ^ 
Luc. Love wrought these miracles. Bianca’s 

love 

Made me exchange my state with Tranio, 

While he did bear my countenance in the town ; 
And happily I have arrived at the last, 

Unto the wished haven of my bliss: 

What Tranio did, myself enforc’d him to ; 

Then pardon him, sweet father, for my sake. 

Yin. I'll slit the villain’s nose, that would have 

sent me to the gaol. 

Bap. But do you hear, sir? [To Lucentio.] 
Have you married my daughter without asking my 

good-will ? 

Yin. Fear not, Baptistn ; we will content you : 

rro to: but I will in, to be revenged for this villainy. 

b [Exit. 

Bap. And I, to sound the depth of this knavery. 

[Exit. 

Luc. Look not pale, Bianca; thy father will 
not frown. [Exeunt Luc. and Bian. 
Gre. My cake is dough: * but I’ll in among 
the rest; 

Out of hope of all,—but my share of the feast. 

[Exit. 


Petrucuio and Katharina advance. 

Katii. Husband, let’s follow, to sec the end of 
this ado. 

Pet. First kiss me, Kate, and we will. 

Katii. What, in the midst of the street ? 

Pet. What, art thou ashamed of me? 


Katii. No, sir; God forbid but ashamed to 
kiss. 

Pet. Why, then, let’s home again come, 
sirrah, let’s away. 

Katii. Nay, I will give thee a kiss: now pray 
thee, love, stay. 

Pet. Is not this well?—come, my sweet Kate; 

Better once than never, for never too late 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE II .—A Room in Lucentio’* House. 

A banquet set out. Enter Baptist a, Vincentio, 
Gremio, the Pedant, Lucentio, Bianca, 
Petuuciiio, Katharina, Hortensio, and 
Widow. Tranio, Biondello, Grumio, and 

others, attending. 

Luc. At last, though long, our jarring notes 
agree; 

And time it is, when raging war is done, 0 
To smile at ’scapes and perils overblown. 

My fair Bianca, bid my hither welcome, 

While I with self-same kindness welcome thine: 
Brother Petruchio,—sister Katharina, 

And thou, Hortensio, with thy loving widow,— 
Feast with the best, and welcome to my house. 

My banquet f is to close our stomachs up, 

After our great good cheer : pray you, sit down; 

For now we sit to chat, as well as cat. 

[They sit at table. 

Pet. Nothing hut sit and sit, and cat and eat. 
Bap. Padua affords this kindness, son Petruchio. 
Pet. Padua affords nothing but what is kind. 
IIor. For both our sakes, I would that word 
were true. 

Pet. Now, for my life, Hortensio fears* his 
widow. 

Win. Then never trust me if I he afeard. 

Pet. You arc very sensible, and yet you miss 
my sense; 

I mean, Hortensio is afeard of you. 

Win. He that is giddy thinks the world turns 

round. 


(•) Old copies, to. 

\ While counterfeit supposes—] Suppo rt is here used in the 
„amc sense as in Gascoigne's Comedy of that name, Tor im- 
potlort, changelingt, &c. 

’ •. Here', packing-] Iniquitous collation, chscaneru, p/o/«»£ 
The word is used metaphorically from packing cards with the \ u w 

to defraud. __ a 

c My cake is dough :1 See Note <”)• P- 231. 

<1 Exeunt.) In the original, the following Mage direction and 
dialogue occur, after the parallel scene to this,— 

" Site alec pen. 

Lord . Whose within there? come hither sirs my Lords 
Aslecpc againe: go take him easily vp, 

And put him in his one apparel againe, 

And lay him in the place where we did find him, 
lust vndcrncath the alehouse side below, 

Put see you wake him not in any case. 

Boy. It shall be don my Lord come helpe to bcarc bun hence, 
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o When raging war it done,—] The old copies have, " When 
raging war is come," which is obviously a misprint. Rowe sub¬ 
f My banquet-] A banquet, with our old writers, sometimes 
meant what we call a detterl —a slight refection, consisting of fruit, 
sweetmeats, &c.; and was occasionally act out in a ^oom separatea 
from the dining apartment. Thus, in Massingers Unnatural 
Combat," Act III. Sc. 1,— 

" We’ll dine in the great room, but let the music 
And banquet be prepared here." 

See also The City Madam, Act II. Sc. 2. Gipford’s Massinger. 
More often, in Shakespeare, however, a banquet signifies a feast, 

as at the present day. .... u 

k Hortensio fears hit widow.) To understand the equivoque, » 
must lie remembered that to fear anciently had an active os wen 
as a passive sense, and meant not only to feel alarm, but to 
frighten. So in Act I. Sc. 2,— 


II 


/far boys with bugs, 


For he Jean none. 


f 



Pet. Roundly replied. 

vr ATH '™ — Mistress, how mean you that ? 
"ii>. Ihus I conceive by him. 

Pet. Conceives by me!—liow likes Hortensio 
that? 

Hon. My widow says, thus she conceives her tale. 
1 et. Very well mended : kiss him for that, good 
widow. ° 

Hath. II e that is giddy thinks the world turns 
round:— 

I pray you, tell me what you meant by that. 

>> id. Yourhusband, being troubled with ashrew * 

Measures my husband’s sorrow by his woe: 

And now you know my meaning. 

Kath. A very mean meaning. 

v™’ » , T Hight, I mean you. 

PT m , 1 mcan > ,ndeed > respecting you. 

Pet. To her, Kate ! ° J 

Hon. To her, widow ! 

Pet. A hundred marks, my Kate does put her 
down. 

Hon. That’s my office. 

Pet. Spoke like an officer: — ha’ to thee, lad. 

7?1T1 TT i«i „ [Drinks to Hortensio. 

P ‘ °v I,kcsGre . mio these quick-witted folks ? 
trnE. Relieve me, sir, they butt together well. 

•pelt^Xoir^lTerl f t7J° pronounced, as well as 

10 rh ’“" wil " 

Capell nggltted bitiJr W vehi T h ® ° ld c ?‘ ies read> "a better jest." 

In Act in.Tc. 2j i ' hlch wa3 ’ no doubt - the P° et ' s «°rd. So 
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Biav. Head, and butt ? an hasty-witted body 

W ould say your head and butt were head and horn. 

r >r. Ay, mistress bride, hath that awaken’d you? 

Rian. Ay, but not frighted me; therefore I’ll 
sleep again. 

Pet. Nay, that you shall not; since you have 
begun, 

Have at you for a bitter jest or two. b 

Rian. Am I your bird ? I mean to shift my 
bush, J 

And then pursue me as you draw your bow •— 

1 ou are welcome all. 

“I 1 " 0 ''’ KATHAr,rxA . and Widow. 
Pet. She lmth prevented me.- here, signior 
Iramo, ° 

* 01 ! a 7,’ d at - th »»gh you Hit her not; 
Therefore a health to all that shot and miss’d. 

IRA. O sir, Lucentio slipp’d me like his "rev- 
hound, ° J 

Wiieh runs himself, and catches for his master 

Tn? !t^ 00< n' V ' ft 91mile - but something currish 
Tha. T,s well, sir, that you hunted for youme f- 

T,s though , your deer does hold you at a hay 

Bat.. O ho, Petruchio, Tranio hits y ou n0 ^ 

Hon Colif^ “ eL ‘/° r ‘ 1 '““. gi ' d ’ C e° od Tra,li «. 
Hon. C onfess, confess, hath he not hit you here ? 

" Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour." 

c I (hank thee for (hat airA l < 

““'f «fc i. a perpetualSyr In/heT^ V au - Ht ’ a ^Je.t. 
vanity, when this very aneer sWa 1 tl 9"ding she ages 

Ea rle's Microcoemographie. Cbar. 6. ° much csteems it/” 



, TAMING OF 

ACT V.J 

Pet. ’A ha? a little gall’d me, I confess ; 

And, as the jest did glance away from me, 

’Tis ten to one it maim’d you two outright. 

Bap. Now, in good sadness, son Petruchio, 

I think thou hast the veriest shrew of all 

Pet. Well, I say—no: and, therefore, ioi 

assurance, & 

Pet’s each one send unto his wife ; 

And he, whose wife is most obedient 

To come at first when he doth send for her, 

Shall win the wager which we will propose. 

lion. Content: what is the wager *. 
j jVC Twenty crowns. 

Pet. Twenty crowns ! 

I’ll venture so much of my hawk, or hound, 

But twenty times so much upon my wife. 

Luc. A hundred, then. 

Hor. Content. 

p FT ’ A match; ’t is done. 

Hor. Who shall begin ? 
p uc> That will I. 

Go, Biondello, bid your mistress come to me. 

Bjon. I go. \- bxlL 

Bap. Son, I will be your half, Bianca comes. 
Luc. I'll have no halves ; I’ll bear it all my¬ 
self. 

Re-enter Biondf.i.lo. 

IIow now ! what news? 

Bion. Sir, my mistress sends you word 

That she is busy, and she cannot come. 

Pet. How ! she is busy, and she cannot come . 

Is that an answer ? 

Grf,. Ay, and a kind one too: 

Pray God, sir, your wife send you not a worse. 
Pet. I hope, better. 

IIor. Sin ah Biondello, go, and entreat my wife, 
To come to me forthwith. [Exit Biondello. 
p ET O, ho ! entreat her ! 

Nav, then she must needs come. 

jj 0R I am afraid, sir, 

Do what you can, yours will not be entreated. 

* * 

lie-enter Biondello, 

Now where’s my wife ? 

Bion. She says, you have some goodly jest in 
hand ; 

She will not come ; she bids you come to her. 
Pet. Worse and worse; she will not come ! 
O vile, 

Intolerable, not to be endur’d ! 

Sirrah Grumio, go to your mistress; 

Say, I command her come to me. [ Exit Grumio. 
Hor. I know her answer. 


THE SHREW. 


[SCENE II. 


What ? 


She will not. 

Pet. The fouler fortune mine, and there an end. 

Enin Ivatharina. 

Bap. Now, by my holidnm, here comes 

Katharina! 

Katii. What is your will, sir, that you send 

for mG ? •, 79 

Pet. Where isyour sister, and Hortcnsio s ife. 

Kath. They sit conferring by the parlour fire. 

Pf.t Go, fetch them hither; if they deny to come, 

Swinge me them soundly forth unto their husbands: 

Away, I say, and bring them hither straight. 

J [Exit Katharina. 

Luc. Here is a wonder, if you talk of a wonder. 
Hor. And so it is; I wonder what it bodes. 

Pet. Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet 

life, 

An awful rule, and right supremacy ; 

And, to be short, what not, that’s sweet and happy. 

Bap. Now fair befall thee, good Petruchio ! 

The wager thou hast won ; and I will add 
Unto their losses twenty thousand crowns, 

Another dowry to another daughter, 

For she is chang’d, as she had never been. 

Pet. Nay, 1 will win my wager better yet; 

And show more sign of her obedience, 

Her new-built virtue and obedience. 

Re-enter Katharina, with Bianca and Widow. 

See, where she comes; and brings your froward 
wives, 

As prisoners to her womanly pci-suasion. 

Katharine, that cap of yours becomes you not; 

Off with that bauble, throw it under foot. 
[Katharina pulls off her cap , and throws it down. 

Wid. Lord, let me never have a cause to sigh, 
Till 1 be brought to such a silly pass! 

Bian. Fie ! what a foolish duty call you this? 
Luc. I would, your duty were as foolish too: 
The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, 

Hath cost mean hundred crowns b since supper-time. 
Bian. The more fool you, for laying on my duty. 
Pet. Katharine, I charge thee, tell these head¬ 
strong women, 

What duty they do owe their lords and husbands. 
Wid. Come, come, you’re mocking; wo will 
have no telling. 

Pet. Come on, I say; and first begin with her. 
Wid. She shall not. 

Pet. I say, she shall;—and first begin with her. 
Kath. Fie, fie ! unknit that threat’ning unkind 
brow; 


(•) First folio, loo. 


a For ai$urance ,—] For Is the correction of the second folio; 
the first has lir. 
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b An hundred erownt —] The old reading is, " Hath cost mt/vt 
hundred crowns.” Pope made the correction. 


ACT V.l 


And dart not scornful glances from those eyes 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : ’ 

It blots thy beauty, as frosts do bite the meads 
C onfounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds 
And m no sense is meet or amiable. ' 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty • 

And, while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
M ill deign to sip, or touch one drop of it 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keener, 
i by head thy sovereign ; one that cares for thee 

And for thy maintenance: commits his body 

I o painful labour, both by sea and land • 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
hi 1st thou best warm at home, secure and safe • 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
£ ut ove, fair looks, and true obedience,-! 

Too little payment for so great a debt. * 
ouch duty as the subject owes the prince 
-bven such, a woman oweth to her husband • 

And, when she’s froward, peevish, sullen sour 
And not obedient to his honest will, ' “ ’ 

U hat is she, but a foul contending rebel 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord?’ 

I am asham’d, that women are so simple 
To offer war, where they should kneel for peace • 

\Vh Ce \ f ° T FU e i su P rcn) acy, and sway, 

MTien they are bound to serve, love, and obey 

IW Jo !° S S0 J 1 ’ a " d " enk ' a,,d smooth, 

Inapt to toil, and trouble in the world, 

But that our soft conditions, and our hearts, 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


[scene II. 


Thus, in “ Henry I V/’Tan^/i Acfl^St ^° Ur pri(ie ’ your 
Douglas 3 xarin. Aetl. Sc.l, we are told the bloody 


Should well agree with our external parts ? 

Come,, come, you froward and unable worms, 

;{y . mind hath been as big as one of yours, 

My heart as great; my reason, haply, more, 
lo bandy word for word, and frown for frown ; 
-rtut now, I see our lances are but straws, 
ur strength as weak, our weakness past compare, 

I hat seeming to be most, which we indeed least 
are. 

Then vail your stomachs,* for it is no boot, 

And place your hands below your husbands’ foot: 

In token of which duty, if he please, 

My hand is ready, may it do him case! 

I *.T. Why, there’s a wench !— come on, and 
kiss me, Kate. 

LuC - % ' va ys, old lad; for thou slialt 

^ IN# ’ T ‘ s n f ood hearing, when children arc 
toward. 

Luc. But a harsh hearing when women are 
froward. 

Pkt. Come, Kate, we’ll to bed :— 

Me three are married, but you two arc sped. 

* " as I won the wager, though you hit the white; 

And being a winner, God give yo/goocniighU 10 ' 

u V L Exeunt Petiutuio and Katii 

IIor. N ow go thy ways, thou hast tam’d a curst 
shrew. b 

Luc. Tis a wonder, by your leave, she will be 
, “ m d S0 ' _ [*W.<2J 

“ "> ™ SS ib“u "' c 






ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS 


INDUCTION. 


(1) Scese I.— Tin folloTvinj is th3 story mentioned in 
tho Preliminary Notice as the most probable source 
whence the author of the “ Taming of a Shrew derived 
the notion of his Prelude : — 

THE WAKING MAN’S DREAME. 

In the tim? that Phillip . Duke of Birguniy (who by the 
gentlenesse and curtcousncsse of his carriage purchase the name 
of Good,) guided the reines of the country of Flan-ten . this 
prince, who was of an humour pleasing, and full of judicious 
gooinesse, rather then silly simplicifie, used pastimes which 
for their singularity are commonly called the pleasures of 
Princes: after this manner he no lease shew.-d the quiiiunesse of 
his wit then his prudence. 

Being in Bruxellc* with all his Court, .and having at his table 
discoursed amply enough of the vanities and greatnesse of this 
world, he let each one say his pleasure on this subject, whereon 
was alleadged grave sentences and rare examples: walking to- 
wards the evening in the towne, his head full of divers thoughts, 
he found a Tradesman lying in a corner sleeping very soundly, 
the fumes of Bacchus having surcharged his braine. * * * • • 
He caused his men to carry away this sleeper, with whom, as 
with a blocke, they mighte doe what they would, without awaking 
him; he caused them to carry him into one of the sumptuousest 
parts of his Pallace, into a chamber most state-like furnished, 
and makes them lay him on a rich bed. They presently strip him 
of his bad cloathes, and put him on a very fine and cleanc shirt, 
in stead of his own, which was fouleand filthy. They let him sleepe 
in that place at his ease, and whilest hee settles his drinke the 
Duke prepares the pleasantest pastime that can be imagined. 

In the morning, this drunkard bein£awake drawes thecurtaines 
of this brave rich bed, sees himselfe in a chamber adorned like a 
Paradice, he considers the rich furniture with an amazement 
such as you may imagine: he boleeves not his eyes, but layes his 
finger on them, and feeling them opjn, yet perswades himselfe 
they are shut by sleep, and that all he sees is but a pure 
dreame. 

Assoone as he was knowne to be awake, in comes the officers of 
the Dukes house, who were instructed by the Duke what they 
should do. There were pages bravely apparelled, Gentlemen of 
the chamber, Gentleman waiters, and the High Chamberlaine, 
who, all in faire order and without laughing, bring cloathing for 
this new guest: they honour him with the same great reverences 
as if hee were a Soveraigne Prince; they serve him bareheaded, 
and aske him what suite hee will please to weare that day. 

This fellow, affrighted at the first, beleeving these things to he 
inchantmcnt or dreames, reclaimed by these submissions, tooke 
heart, and grew bold, and setting a good face on the matter, 
chused amongst all the apparell that they presented unto him 
that which he liked best, and which hee thought to be fittest for 
him: he is accommodated like a King, and served with such 
ceremonies, as he had never seene before, and yet beheld them 
without saying any thing, and with an assured countenance. 
This done, the greatest Nobleman in the Dukes Court enters the 
chamber with the same reverence and honour to him os If he had 
been their Soveraigne Princo. * * * 

Being risen late, and dinner time approaching, they asked if he 
were pleased to have his tables covered. He likes that very well: 

* * • he eates with the same ceremony which was observed at 
the Dukes meales, he made good chcere, and chawed with all his 
teeth, but only drank with more moderation than he could have 
wisht, but the Majesty which he represented made him refraine. 
All taken away, he was entertained witli new and pleasant things: 

• * • they made him passe the afternoonc in all kinds of 
sports: musicke, dancing, and a Comedy, spent some part of the 
time. • • * 

Super time approaching, * # • he was led with sound of 
Trumpets and I&oboyes Into a faire hall, where long Tables w'ere 
set, which were presently covered with divers sorts of dainty 
meates, the Torches shined in every corner, and made a day in 
the midst of a night. • • • Never was the imaginary Duke at 
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such a feast: carousses begin after the manner of the Country ; 

• • * They serve him with very strong wine, good Jlipocras, 
which hee swallowed downe in great draughts, and frequently 
redoubled; so that, charged with so many extraordinaryes, he 
yeelded to death's cousin german, sleep. * * * 

Then the right Duke, who had put himselfe among the throng 
of his Olhcers to have the pleasure of this mummery, com¬ 
manded that this sleeping man should be stript out of his brave 
cloathes, and cloathed againe in his old ragges. and so sleeping 
carried and layd in the same place where he was taken up the 
night before. This was presently done, and there did he snort 
all the night long, not tiking any hurt cither from the hardnesse 
of the stones or the night ayre, so well was his stomacke filled 
with good preservatives. Being awakened in the morning by 
so ne passenger, or it may bee by some that the good Duke 
Philip had thereto appointed, ha! said he, my friends, what have 
you done? you have rob'd mje of a Kingdoms, and have taken 
m-e out of the sweetest, and happiest dreame that ever man 
could have fallen into. * * * Being returned home to his house, 
hee entertaines his wife, neighbaurs, and friends, with this his 
dreame, as hee thought. * * * 

In hi3 adaptation of the foregoing incident to the pur¬ 
poses of the staje, the writer of the old play has displayed 
a knowledge of character and an appreciation of humour 
and effect which entitlo him, perhaps, to higher commend¬ 
ation than he has yet recoived. His Induction opens 
thus:— 

“ Enter a Tapster, beating out of his doores Site Droonken .* 

Taptler. You whorson droonken slauc, you had best be gone, 
And empty your droonken panch some where else 
For in this house thou shalt not rest to night. Exit Tapster. 

Slie. Tilly, vally, by crisee Tapster lie fese you anon. 

Fils the tothcr pot and alls paid for, looke you 
I doo drinke it of mine owne Instegation, O'mne bene 
Hcerc lie lie awhile, why Tapster I say, 

Fils a frc»h cushen heere. 

Heigh ho, heer6 good warrae lying. 

He fals asleepe. 

Enter a Noble man and his men from hunting. 

Lord. Now that the gloomie shaddow of the night, 

Longing to view Orions drisling lookes, 

Leapes from th' antarticke world vnto the skic, 

And dims the Welkin with her pitchie breath, 

And darkesome night oreshades the cliristall heauens, 

Here breake we off our hunting for to night; 

Cupple vppe the hounds and let vs hie vs home, 

And bid the huntsman see them mcated well, 

For they haue all dcseru’d it well to daie, 

But soft, what sleepie fellow is this lies hcercT 
Or is he dead, sec one what he docth lnckef 
Serulngman. My lord, tis nothing but a drunken slccpe, 

His head is too heaule for his bodic, 

And he hath drunke so much that he can go no furder. 

Lord. Fie, how the slauish villaine stinkes of drinke. 

Ho, alrhn arise. What so sounde asleepe? 

Go take him vppe and bcare him to my house, 

And beare him easille for feare ho wake,” fcc. tie. 

(2) ScEtfE II. — Enter Lord, dressed like a servant.] Com¬ 
pare Shakespoaro's admirable picture of the tinker’s 
transmutation with tho corresponding scono in the 
original:— 


1 Our extracts ore quoted literatim from the edition of 1391. 



illustrative comments. 


11 Enter lvo with a table and a banquet on it nnrf in ft 
pt«leng. CCPe 

One. So: sirlia now po call my Lord. 

And tel him that all things is ready as he wild it 
Another. Set thou some wine vpon the boord 
And then lie go fetch my Lord presentlie. 


Exit. 


Enter the Lord and his men. 


Lord How now, what is all thinges readied 
One. I my Lord. 

Lord. Then sound the musick, and lie wake him straight 

M ,d . Se a e K°, U ^°°, as earst 1 P aue >•« charge. ' fcht ' 

° rd *- ,e ?! ec P cs soundlie: My Lord. 

She Tapster, gis a little small ale. Heigh ho 

,he *"»«■ 

Lord. For your honour my Lord. 

" auc 1 eot 

A y« d / f a P J Ca , Se you 1 w,n fetch them straight, 
n c 7 ; ^" d lf , > our honour please to ride abroad; 

Tie fetch you lustie steedes more swift of pace 
Then winged Pegasus in all his pride, 

That ran so swiftlie ouer the Persian plaines. 

Tom. And it your honour please to hunt the deere 
Your hounds stand readie cuppeld at the doore. ’ 

«ho in running will oretake the Row 

And make the long breathde Tygre broken winded 

wh«; $ 1 ,h,nk 1 a,n a ‘"o^. 

Lord. Simon and it please your honour. 


P*™'- as nmch as to say Simion or Simon 

I nt foortli thy hand and fill the pot. 

° ,ve ,ne thy hand, Sim am 1 a lord indeed?” & c. Ac. 

(3) Scene II.— Enter tie Page, dc.] In the old n]a 
the scene proceeds ns follows:— 

“ Enter the boy in Womans attire. 

Stic. Sim, Is this she? 

Lord. I my Lon! 

Eon Oh'nJ* a 1 ? ret ‘, ic V ench * " 1,a,V htr name? 

my louche Lord would once vouchsafe 
To looke on me and leaue these frantike fits, 

Or were I now but halfe so eloquent, 

To paint ,n words what ile perfonne in deedes, 

1 know your honour then would pit tie me. 
si>e. llarke you mistrese, will y«, u eat a peece of hre-ui 

pr.v, ■.JdTini 1 n s ‘" : <°™s% 

ror sue and I will go to bed anon. 

Toitr ymir “oKour^ 5 ,.l^° U ' hM “" » ,ai " s = 

fcA myS: ° ‘" aUC ' be "' Cy my » 

She Is there not a foolc in the plaic? 

Lord. ^ es my lord. 

She. When wil they plaie Sim ? 

.he. Poo, but looke that you come againe 

Boy. I warrant yet, my ym ^ 

S/ie. Com e Sim, where he the nWipr*> c- . . , Exit boy. 

weele flout the plaiers out of their cdtls' " by niC a,,d 

Lord. He cal them my lord. Hoe where are you there? ” 


ACT I. 


ca firat f °'V 0 ’ Gremi0 is 

- i appears & have 


as i 

admitted. In ShaSeSe K i Jrc . tty general 
capital letter, l uii Td L \ “'^•J’rinteS with 
a -prenoun and a verb not v„ n a '- e co . <loul>t he used it 
an adverb. DOt knowin f? lts wfcfoal acute 




ACT II. 


rally rixeunt Petruchio and Katharina stre 

the oid SS™ mte ™ w * ‘he hero orrd heroiTi'n 

“ Enter Kate. 

V gmkman C friTndne her *n Cnch & list lome * 

Per an TwinVu fnendlie as thou canst. 

Kate. YoI*jS | g -°® d , morr . owc * “> my lonely Kate 

Per an. I tell Vh p/ J? ^T’,. 8 shc > our * alreadie ? 

leu thee Kate 1 know thou lou'st me well 


Per an. Mj^mfnd'sweet^ 0 ’/° £° ld you 80 ? 

" ,e min ' 

»°«°Z SSMSftSfi.*3/s;e- 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


K'lte. In faith sir no, the woodcock wants his taile. 

Feran. But yet his bil wil scrue, if the other faile. 

Al/on\ How now, Ftrando, what saies my daughter f 
Feran. Shoes willing sir and loues me a s hir life. 

Kate. Tis for your skin then, but not to be your wife. 

At Jon. Come hither Kate and let me giue thy hand 
To him that I haue chosen for thy loue, 

And thou tomorrow shalt be wed to him. 

Kate. Why father what do you mcane to doo witn me, 

To giue me thus vnto this brainsick man, 

That in his mood cares not to murder me ? 

But yet I will consent and marrie him, 

For I methinkes haue liued too long a m.':»d, 

And match him to, or else his manhoods good. 

Alton Giue me thy hand Perando loues thee wel 
And will with wealth and ease maintaine thy state, 

Here Ferando take her for thy wife, 

And Sunday next shall be your wedding day. 

Feran. Why so, did I not tell thee I should be the man 
Father, I leaue my loulie Kate with y ou, 

Prouldc your selues against our manage daxe; 

For 1 must hie me to my countrie house 
In hast to see prouision may be made, 

To entertaine my Kate when she dooth come. 

A If on. Doo so, come Kate why doost thou looke 
So sad, be merrie wench thy wedding daies at hand. 

Sonne fare you well, and see you keepe your promise. 

Exit Alfonto and Kale. 


(2) Scene I.— Yet I have fat? d it with a card of Un.] “A 
common phrase,” says Nares, “ which wo isuppose to 

havo been derived from some game (possibly primero), 
wherein the standing boldly upon a fen was often successful. 
A card often meant a tenth card, a ten, &c. I conceive 
the force of the phmse to have expressed, originally, tho 
confidence or impudence of one who, with a ten, aa i at 
brag, faced, or outfaced one who had really a faced card 
agmnst him. To face, meant, as it still docs, to bully, to 

attack by impudence of face.” 


(3) Scene l.-JflfaU not of m>, canning. 1 At the ter¬ 
mination of this scene in tho original, the following bit of 
by-play is introduced:— 

“ Slie. Sim, when will the foole come againe ? 

Lord. Heelc come againe my Lord anon. 

Slie. Gis some more drinke here, souns where* 

The Tapster, here Sim eate some of these things. 

Lord. So I doo my Lord. 

SHe. Here Sim, I drinke to thee. 

Lord. My Lord heere comes the platers againe, 

Slie. 0 braue, heers two fine gentlewomen. 


ACT III. 


(1) Scene II.— Enter Petruchio and Grumio.1 The 
answerable scone to this in the old piece, though not 
without humour, is much inferior:— 

•i Enter Ferando baselie attired, and a red cap on his head. 

Feran. Godmorow father, Polidor well met, 

You wonder I know that I haue staid so long. 

Alton. 1 marrie son, we were almost perswaded, 

That we should scarse haue had our bndegroomc heere, 

But say, why art thou thus basely attired f 

Feran. Thus richlie father you should haue said, 

For when my wife and I am married once, 

Shecs such a shrew, if we should once fal out 
Shcele pul my costlie sutes ouer mine eares, 

And therefore am 1 thus attired awhile, 

For manie thinges I tell you's in my head. 

And none must know thereof but Kate and I f 
For we shall liue like lammes and Lions sure, 

Nor Lammes to Lions neuer was so tame, 

If once they lie within the Lions pawes 
A 9 Kale to me if we were married once, 

And therefore come let vs to church presently. 

Pol. Fie Ferando not thus atired for shame 
Come to my Chamber and there sute thy selfe, 

Of twentie sutes that I did neuer were. 

Feran. Tush Polidor I haue as many sutes 
Fantasticke made to fit my humor so 
As any in Athens and as richlic wrought 
As was the Massle Robe that late adomd, 

The stately legate of the Persian Kinp, 

And this from them hauo I made cholse to wearc. 

Al/on. I prethie Perando let me intreat 
Before thou goste vnto the church with vs 
To put some other sute vpon thy backc 

Feran. Not for the world if I might gaine it so, 

And therefore take me thus or not at an." 


(2) Scene II.— 

“ He call» for wine— 

- quaff’d off the mutcadd, dec.] 

Tho custom of taking wino and sops in the church upon 
tho conclusion of the marriago ceremonies is very ancient, 
and in this country, in our author's time, it was almost 
universal. The beverage usually chosen was Mutcadd, or 
Muscadine, or a medicated drink called Hippocrat. Thus, 
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in Robert Armin’s Comedy of “ The History of the Two 
Maids of Moreclacke,” 1609, the play begins with :— 

“ Enter a Maid itrewing flowers, and a terving-man yer/uming 
the door. 

Maid. Strew, strew. . v . . . 

Man. The muieadine stays for the bride at church. 

The priest and Hymen’s ceremonies tend 
To make them man and wife.” 

So at the marriage of Mary and Philip in Winchester 
Cathedral, 1654, wo read “ The trumpets sounded, and 
they returned to thoir traverses in the cjuire, and there 
remayned untill masse was done; at which tyme, ^gne 
and topes were hallowed and delyverod to them both. — 
Appendix to Leland’s Collectanea. 

(3) Scene II .—Exeunt Petruchio, Katharina, and 
Grumio.] Porhaps in no part of tho play is the immea¬ 
surable superiority of Shakespeare to his predecessor 
more evident than in the boisterous vigour and excitation 
of this scono. Compared with it, the corresponding situ¬ 
ation in the original is torpidity itself:— 

“Enter Perando and Kate and Alfonto and Polidor and Amelia 

and Aurel.ut and Philema. 


Feran. Father farwell, my Kale and I must home, 

Slrra go make ready my horse prescnilie. 

Alfon. Your horse f What son I hope you doo but test 
I am sure you will not go so suddainly. 

Kate. Let him go or tarry I am resolu’de to stay, 

And not to trauell on my wedding day. 

Feran. Tut Kate I tell thee we must needes go home, 

Villaine hast thou saddled my horse ! 

San. Which horse, your curtail! 

Feran. Sounes you slaue stand you prating here t 
Saddell the bay gelding for your Mistru. 

Kate. Not for me: for lie not go. 

San. The ostler will not let me haue him you owe tenpence 
Por hit meate and 6 pence for stuffing my Mislrla saddle. 

Feran. Here villaine go pay him straight. 

San. Shall I glue them another pecke of lauender. 

Feran. Out slaue and bring them presently to the dore. 

Alfon. Why son I hope at least youle dine with vs. 

San. I pray you maister lets stay till dinner bo don. 

Feran. Sounes villaine art thou here yet t Bx Sander, 

Come Kate oux dinner Is proulded at home. 



Kate. But not for me, for here I meane to dine 
lie haue my will in this as well as you 

Though you in madding mood would leaue your frends 
Despite of you lie tarry with them still. 

Fwo/i. I Kate so thou shalt but at seme other time 
When as thy sisters here shall be e.pousd, ’ 

Then thou and I will keepe our wedding dav 
In belter sort then now we can prouide * '' 


illustrative comments. 


For here I promise thee before them all, 
we will ere long retume to them ag.iine, 
ome/Ca^ stand not on termes we will await*. 
i nis is my day, tomorrow thou shall rule, 

And 1 will doo what euer thou comma? des. 

Gentlemen f.,rwell, wele take our leues, 
it will be late before that we come home. 

Exit Ferando and Kale." 


ACT IV. 


xit.] 


(1) Scene I.— 

betl , er how t0 tame a * h ™r, 

theoidor 
" Enttr Ferando and Kate. 

Het wiia^ noT^pTer fet^pp^^b 1 ^ 6 ViUain9 

Nor table S pr,d nor Kfng ffl? at £ ^ 1 
Wheres that villaine that I sent before. 

Now, ad sum, sir. 

v*r- Com u e , hether y° u villaine He cut your nose 

a : wm ^ 

Hurr, my fool., pull ease ij, , , ay ! ““ aine 

He beates them all. 

He throwes downe the table and meate and all, and beates 

them. 

^s^^tsrjss: °“' h —* 

* SyaSKKB prouid " 1 ’ 

oan, I forsooth. r . 4 r 

Exit Ferando and Kate. 

Manent scruing men and eate vp all the meate. 

i^aftKL'^sa* or my cMscien “ m «"- 

Ent?r Ferando againe. 
i a *J h «f his foot* for the nonce man. 

ft f» mor » us t I holde me to awhile^ 1 * 8 thCm 8,1 ° Ut ^ aine * 
With iSlS .f ° h We backe my he adstrong wife. 

Ilemiw P he? 0r £ie7o n ni > g f h , t! eePe, 

aV woJ .1 s i? borne or as full of Strength 

That Kinv% T/lra r ia , n horse AlciJ “ tamde, 

Yet » .f ? 9 ' Ut fed with fl esh of men 

As hungry hawked f nd make h ’« come 

“ >l,ry n.wkes do Hie vnto there lure. BxU „ 

(2) Scene II.— 


ft 


but 


j . at last I spied 

Pa». j n < *’ nci *nt anqel cominq down the hill ”1 

i he «o t"in Lent 

SKi s ®j“- -Site. SK? 

tionf to fcTSrSlS t i? l !P t ^ haV6 been *35 

wL: T o h u r{ r Erostrato - e or n sS™ 

? at: ssz 

22 . 7 ! 

j mtut. Again, ‘this gentleman being, aa I 


Trnpu7 0 % ^{ tl mln^nly^^ Sd 

SSuft M-VS ST*¥h- one ^ 

mom/,” should scarcely h^ve been noUced. 

i/awfwe^ubiohT^fc ** P* * on '’ th ™ f*l" deluding 
pUy J 6 •***"» 3 <**e from the original 

“ Enter Sander and hit Mitt ret. 

San. Come Mistris. 

Bspssas&wa. 

Kni, Vk't P*. 01 beeffe and muMard now r 

Vo^V 1 !,y “* -«tc. can,? Eu'ncpe ma t0 

I £?ht th* m Ul f h 5 ] P e y ° U t0 some but ‘hat 

R.,? « b K, l . h mustard ,s too colerick for you 

You ea*e !?? B5T ^^ C ^ 

Knu rll. 1 ba J say y° u to a fat Capon ? 

\* a *’ ^ meate for a Kins swpf? c^ r , j * « 

Me to some of it g 1 * y<,n * r hel P^ 

f0[ «•« 

She beates him." 

oSr^WeTi ?n h ?hef± nt ? iD the ?"W*W 

old piece; ft is in «SfftoiS l 2St^2ril£ Br 006 ^ t,)u 
of Shakespeare is recognised 1 that the P re ' em mencc 

" Enter Ferando and Kate and Sander 

^XSS.X'SffSS has brou8M my 

. . 

To haS^S^Xn h 8 l?h e rcurUld ake ® f ° oIe of thcc 
Sirra begon w fth it. Urtald ca PP e » 


illustrative comments. 


Enter the Taylor with a gowne. 

£•- «-—• 

You may rcade the note here. 

Feran. Come hither sirra Toy/or readc the note. 

Taylor. Item, a faire round compact cape. 

San. I thats true. 

Taylor. And a larpe tranche slceue. , 

San. Thats a lie maistcr. 1 sayd two truncke sleeues. 

Feran. Well sir goe forward. 

Taylor. Item a loose bodied gowne. 

San. Maistcr if cucr I sayd loose bodies gowne. 

Sew me in a seame and bcate me to death. 

With bottomc of brownc thred. 

Tntjlor I made it as the note had me. 

San I 'say the note lies in his throutc and thou loo 

^Taylor Naynay nere be so hot sirra for I feare you not. 

San DoosUhou heare Taylor, thou hast braued 
Many men : braue not me. 

Thou’st faste many men. 

San . 0 Face noUne lie neither be faste nor braued. 

A ffl h Comc come IUU 5he fashion of it well enough. 

Heres more a do then needs lie haue it, X 
And if you do not like it hide your cies. 

I thinko I shall hauc nothing by your will.■ 

Feran. Go I say and take it yp for yo r maisters rse. 

Son. Souns rillaine not for thy life touch it not, 

Souns take vp my mistris gowne to Ins 
Maistersvsc? 

£T. ^ 

my mistris gowne 

To his maisters vse? ... ...... it 

Feran. Taylor come hethcr; for this tune take it 


Hence apainc. and lie content thee for thy pame--. Taylor. 

trtll «. « t.. y I.OU.C 

rr mn " 

The morning is well vp lets hast 

n Kate X> NTeVclick why tb allreadie past two 

Come hacke apainc we will not go to day. 

Nothing but crossing of me still, n{ 0mnet » 

lie hauc you say as 1 doo ere you go. 

(51 SCENE V. —Allots thee far his lovely bedfellow!] 
Compare the opening of the original scone. 

«• Peran Come Kate the Moone shines clean: to night 

M A'U/" k The moone? why husband you are deceiued 

"&aV Yet againe come backe againe it shall be 
Thi» moone ere we come at >our fainer. 

1 \'ale. Why He say as y ou .say it is the moone. 

Feran. Icsus saue the glorious moone. 
t' /. saue the glorious moone. 

Feran. I am glad Kate your stomaek is come downe, 

1 know it well thou knowest U w the sun. 

Hut I did trie to see if thou would.st speake, 

\n<t crosse me now as tliou hast donne before, 

And trust me Kale hadst thou not named the moone, 

We had gon back againe as sure as death, 

But soft whose this thats comining here. 


ACT V. 


(1) Scene I.-Calf forth an officer.) In the orighwd the 
performance is interrupted at this point by the linker. 

" Site. I say welc haue no sending to prison. 

Lord. My Lord this is but the play, theyre but in lest. 

cis, r tell thee Sim welc haue no sending, 

To prison Jhais flat: whv Sim am not I Don Chnslo lory?- 
Therefore I say they shall not go to prison. 

Lord. No more they shall not my Lord, 

They be run away. 

sii. Are they run away Sim ? thats wen, 

Then gis some more drinkc, and let them play again . 

Lord. Here my Lord. ^ drinkes and then falls asleepc.” 

(2l SCENE II.— Exeunt.\ Shakespeare’s nicco terminates 
hero, no more is hcJl of the inimitable CMjffer. 
Whether this is owing to tlio latter portion of tho Ii 
tion having l>ccn lost, or whether tho poet j) 1 * 

missed tho Tinker nnd tho characters of tlio a P°}°gu°» 
before whom we were to supposo tho comedy was playcd, 
in the first act, wo shall probably never know ln thc okl 
drama, at tho end, the scene is supposed to change irom 
tho nobleman’s palace to the outside of tho alohousc-door, 

. Christo Vary ?] A humorous variation of Christopher; whence, 
probably, Shakespeare's Chriiiophero Sly. 


and Sly is properly re-introduccd iu the same stato in 

which he first appeared 

" Then enter two bearing of Slie in his 
Ownc apparrcll againe nnd leaucs him 
Where they found, him, and then goes out. 

Then enter the Taptler. 

Taptler. Now that the darkesomc night is ouerpast, 

And dawning day appcarcs in chrystnll sky. 

Now must I hast abroad: but soft whose this? 

What She oh wondrous hath he lame here allmgiu, 
lie wake him, I tlilnkchc’s starued by this, 

Hut that his belly was so stuft with ale, 

What how Slie, Awake for shame. 

Slie. Sim gis some more wine, wnats ail tnc 

Plaiers con: am not 1 a Lord ? , . 

Tapster. A lord with a murrin: come art thou dronken still? 
She. Whose this f Taptler, oh Lord sirra, I haue had 
The braucst dreamc to night, that cuer thou 
Hardest in all thy life. 

Taptler. I marry but you had best get you home, 

For your wife will course you for dreaming here tonight. 

Slie. Will she? I know now how to tame a shrew, 

I dreamt vpon it all this night till now, 

And thou hast wakt me out of the best drenmo 
That eucr 1 had In my life, but lie to my 
Wife presently and tame her too. 

And If she anger me. ... . 

Taptler. Nay tarry Slie for lie go home with thee, 

And heare the rest that thou hast dreamt to u '* M ’ Exeunl 0mnet% > 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 


ON 

THE TAMING OP THE SHREW. 


feel highly indebted to ™ ofTxq'"*^ ‘ ak “’. We cannot but 

the same time, it unfolds his wonted nVhn OCB ^ S °? eX( l u,slte moral irony, while, at 

whole, indeed, is conducted with such lightness andToh^snint deIineatiou of chaiacter - The 

simplicity, yet chastised by so constant°an adhorenee tn P f Wlt ^ S ° man ^ ha PP? touches of risible 
the most delightful and inItZt“tohes * “ d verisimi ^ude, as to form one of 

before whom the piece is^posedto be perftrme^h^ 6 /^ 6 ! ^ fiDd ^ interIocution of the group 
the first scene of thV plaf Herl° w'e ^Xl^oiTr ° Ur auth ° r ‘ ba clSeTf 

exclaiming, ■ Would V uere dote!' and though the inteLtv of the" 18 ’ r IenStb ’ I,0nestl y 
he should finally return to his former state the franef^ ^ re P reseu tation requires that 

!* «leep, yet we hear no more ofThTa truW 1“ “ bef ° re ’ being effeM during 

is frequently introduced commentiug on the^cene, is^rieefoff TheT ‘V^ S f Urious pla y> he 
termination of the drama, undergoes the necessary metamn n ■ t® stage fast “ Ieep > an d on the 
that our bard's continuation of the Induction hL been nn^ r n T appear ’ thara fore, either 
remainder of Sly's part to the improvisatory ingenuity of the w ^ ’ ° r that he trustad the 

they were instructed to copy a certain portion of whit hn 1 h P rformers ; or ’ what “ more likely, that 
of the tinker's character, by the author^ the e^py Some *** SuW<li " ata 

given by the writer of this previous comedy ere 7 ‘ 5 ?!“® of tbe observations, indeed, of Sly as 

Shakspeare’s production ; and have, consequently been^eiVintudi? ^ ^ 7* Dramatis Pers °™ of 
there are two passages which, with the exception of but tm.nam 7 mtroduced by Mr. Pope; but 
poets prelude, but absolutely necessary to its completion Sh«k ’ ^ ^ aCC0rdant with our 

Sly as nodding at the end of the first scene, and the parts of tSe ^ “ haTC Se ™' *!«•«*. 
are those where the nobleman orders the sleeping tinker to pTTT P 7 t0 Whi< * We alIude 
Where he awakens in this garb, and believes the whole to have been” 1^ °"’ n apparel again - and 
intl^ffd ! D thieyinu/r being the omission of the Christian appellative 6 ?' & ^ °" ly alterati o™ 

into Bo,less. These few lines were, most probably, those Ihich Shfk"’ “ d ^ CODVersion of Tapster 
accompaniment to his piece, from the old drama supposedTo ha Shakspeare sel<!cted as a necessary 
lines should be withdrawn from the notes in all themode" ha abeen written in lfi 90 ;* and these 

be immediat ®'y ““acted with the text ’ th ° Ugh di8ti “ guishad aa 
Katha^' th ,° Ugh occasiona %> as the subject demanded somewhat*! ^ ® qually P owerful and 

, 6m “°’ the . most import “t personal rrhe n gar,nga “ dgr0teSque - 

g Out, and their peculiar features touched, 


**■'!\kmk is , trss; i * 


or Robert Greene. 


ft 


CRITICAL OPINIONS, 
spirit; the wild fantastic humour of the 

f n Ch , ^ l y « 

‘“The Taming of the ShreW ’ “tcly^r’mmt'alatdy^fVom a piece of ArioTto. 

ana in its rapia progress .mpedcd by ‘ “ f^'Zs "he risk of marrying her, ana contrives to 
though previously cautioned respecting Ka * » visi bl c . The colours are laid somewhat 

tameher, . 1,0 character and pecuhar humour ° Eugb h are vm,b ^ ^ gf 

coarsely on, hut the ground is good. That t ‘ ^ nor meD tal strength, must soon 

none of the attractions of her sex, and neither PP j S elf-will of a mam such a lesson can only 
yield to the still rougher and more capricious but assumed sell 

be taught on the stage, with all the pcrapicu.ty o a pioun u ^ tinker remove d in his sleep 

“ The prelude is still more remarkable than P y Th j nV entioD, however, is not 

to a palace, where lie is deceived into the belle of b mg a noble^ truth , 

Sbakspeare’.-s ; Uolherg has handled the same subje sufficient. Ho probably did not 

but he has spun it out to live acts for which the matter is hardly J rhere several 

borrow from tbe English dramatist, but i c ^ a remo te age, without ever becoming 

comic motives of this description, which g here else a great poet: the whole is 

antiquated.—Shakspeare proves himself here, as we™" W “£iy e^r bfeseelled. Neither has 
merely a light sketch, but in elegance and nice propr w ho is driven 

he overlooked the irony which the subject ^te^se of his station than the latter 

by idleness and ennui to deceive a poor diunkar , half of this pre lude, that in which the 

who every moment relapses into his vulgar ha n . transformed in his sleep into his 

link,r in his new state again drinks him* out of his at the end of the 

former condition, from some accident or o tr^ is os . o U1 ^ e 0 f the representation of the 

larger piece. The occasional observations of tlie tinke^nv Zubte tut Shatocare should have trusted 
comedy, might have been improvisatory ; bu 1 is iai y ^ hi „ h estimation, the conclusion 

to the momentary suggestions of the players, w lit 1 i i *■ Moreover the only circumstance 

srttaitt iszs -- 

Scm.iXiEL. 






















KING JOHN. 


t™ts of 11,0 Stationen?OompunylmB "oTniioJ/!. 1 ','if 0'‘ lV, "rp„-;'> " ot '-"'"O.l on ,1,0 
enumerated in the list of our author’s um-K hl \r i t foll ° coIlect,on of 16 23. Though 
in determining the time when it was written Vln^ 63 ’ 15 ° 8, con J mentato, * s lia ve not succeeded 
maternal lamentations of Lady Constance for the bsTof Artl ^ ^ ^ ° f ° Pmi ° n that the 
own grief at the death of his son Hammet in 1596 atd ? f the P«*’» 

should, of course, be bound to conclude that “T^inn- T \ ^ f tb,S tl ‘ C0, T were admissible, we 

But conjectures of this nature are very fanciful Th ^ m 7 7 '7/ tten until after t,lat date, 
rature to justify a poet in avaihngundoubtedly high authorities in lite- 

connected with his theme; but hi those cases the wr h?? i i Celebrate an event »ot strictly 
It can soarcely be believed that a man of Slnl-o 7 "orked on great historical subjects. 

interwoven a merely personal sentiment into a dranm^V i ,nc( ? mparabIe sagacity would have 
savours of a reproach to the noc ’l ^n ? inte 1 nded to mtel ’est the public at lar*e. It 
for the loss £ aTowTad Z7I his ™ ™ 

character as Constance for the loss of he/pHncely^ h^ TlZ7 an S^. of such a 
would be appropriate in the one case would be lif T - h an ° ua S e and ideas which 

««”tr 

“ And all the unsettled humours of the land,”_ 

3-a “seres: si ‘S.re^rrrr 1 ' 1 ' ^ - 

The fleet ,h ich |e EarU oSS™!dfct'T! .Tr * a "- v expedition 

wh,ch had beea ^ — * A-• 

the materials 1/Chatiltendi’eription from Te'diromide “of ® l “ kcs P ealc nia N have derived 

nS?- AS ? t0 ^ la -w fallal! tl™-lrk ‘ U * J ™™ US 

to make a similar deduction from another nassao-e inti,;? i It ’ Johnson has attempted 
denunciation of King John,- l S ° 1,1 thls He conceived that Pandulph’s 

" £ nd meritorious shall that hand be call’d 
Canonized, and worshipped as a saint, ' 

S?h23uB?-5: any 3ecrct coar3 ° 

Ket.Ta^ Ehzahe.h, or to the canonisation of 

2™!'?- The latter theory Sdfix'^ " h,cl ‘ > e had seen, are register! 

in ] Kpi ‘ Cd a r e fere 'ice to the corresponding sccne°of the ol ] ** “!! 1 ^ 05, aml ls at <”ice 
“ 1591 ’ U '» U Wl “h this is based, wher'e the Lga!“ Ki "S John,” printed 


preliminary notice. 

, Then I P&ndulph of Padua, legate fro. ^3 

o,ir holy father Pope Innocent, pronounce thee accursed,^ ^ ^ £ K tho30 or them whatsoever, which shall 

cafrie me^^tTee^or' muJder^hee? this I pronounce, and charge all good men to abhorre thee as an 

excommunicate person.” towards estab l ishing the chronology of 

Such hypotheses. as these, towev » of tbc fact tbat he wrote “ not for an age, hut 

Shakespeare’s writings, are forcible , f , i life-like that it is the easiest of all under- 

for all time.’’ His repnise£°„Themaybe~ed to W drawn them. He describes the 

takings to find a motlc "^‘ C ,' ^ b ,J en a ^d gentlemen are seduced in equipping themselves 

fsSi'SL’t 

;,£Srt.rrf«:±=\ *. &-r~g “ 1 ™g£ rt - 

docs to its predecessor, The Tami 0 QboWneare first ioinedit: and in obedience to 

£&■ hrttzz- 

of f.“.g fwM I. rt~‘“ 

left us, notwithstanding, so many master y and instn 1 ^ ^ ^ nequainted with and 

intercstclr/n'th^verihiblc 0 annals ’of ’tVch" country, if Shakespeare had never written his series of 
Historical Plays. 


persons ptprcscntch. 


John, King of England. 

Prince IIenuy, his son; afterwards Henry III. 
Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, son of Geffrey, 
late Duke of BRETAGNE, the elder brother of 

King John. 

William Maresiiall, Earl of Pembroke. 
Geffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl of Essex. 

William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury. 

Robert Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. 

Hubert Df. Buroh, Chamberlain to the King. 
Robert Faulconbridge, son of Sir Robert 
Faulconbridoe. 

Philip Faulconbridoe, his half brother, bastard 
son of King Richard the First. 

James Gurney, servant to Lady Faulconbridoe. 
Peter of Pomfret, a supposed prophet. 


Philip, King of France. 

Lewis, the Dauphin; afterwards Lewis VIII. 

Archduke of Austria. 

PandclpH, the Popds Legate. 

Melun, a French nobleman. 

Chatillon, ambassador from France to Kino 

John. . 

Elinor, the widow of Henry II., and mother of 

King John. 

Constance, mother of Arthur. 

Blanch, daughter to Alpiionso, King of Castile, 

and niece to Kino John. 

Lady Faulconbridoe, mother to Philip ai 
Robert Faulconbridoe. 

Lords, Ladies, and divers other attendants, Shenff, 
Heralds, Citizens, Officers, Soldiers, and Mes¬ 
sengers. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I. Northampton. A Room of State in the Palace. 


Enter Kino John, Elinor, the Queen-Mother, 
Pembroke, Essex, Salisbury, and others, 

With ClIATILLON. a 

K. John. Now say, Chatillon, what would France 
with us ? 


or cSttSS* 1 In the 0ld COpy this na,nc is 8pelt Chait Aion, 


Chat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the kino- 0 f 
France, 

In my behaviour, to the majesty, 

The borrow’d majesty, of England here. 

Eli. A strange beginning borrow’d majesty ! 

N. John. Silence, good mother; hear the 
embassy. 

Chat. Philip of France, in light and true behalf 
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ACT I.] 

Of thy deceased brother Geffrey’s son, 

Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories ; 

To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine : 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles, 

And put the same into young Arthur’s hand, 

Tli v nephew and right royal sovereign. 

K. John. What follows, if we disallow of this? 
Chat. The proud control of fierce and bloody 
war, 

To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld 

K. John. Here have we war for war, and blood 
for blood, 

Controlinent for eontrolment: so answer France. 
Chat. Then take my king’s defiance from my 
mouth, 

The farthest limit of my embassy. 

K. John. Bear mine to him, and so depart in 

peace. 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France ; 

For ere thou canst report I will be there, 

The thunder of my cannon shall be hcanl. 

So hence! be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And sullen* presage of your own decay.— 

An honourable conduct let him have : 

Pembroke, look to’t.—Farewell, Chatillon. 

[.Exeunt Chatillon and Pembroke. 
Eli. What now, my son ? have I not ever said, 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease, 

Till she had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her son ? 

This might have been prevented, and made whole, 
With very easy arguments of love; 

Which now the managc b of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K. John. Our strong possession, and our right, 
for us. 

Eli. Your strong possession, much more than 
your right; 

Or else it must go wrong with you and me: 

So much my conscience whispers in your ear, 
Which none but Ileaven, and you, and I, shall 
hear. 

Enter the Sheriff 0 /Northamptonshire, who ivhis- 

pers Essex. 

Essex. My liege, here is the strangest con¬ 
troversy, 

Come from the country to be judged by you, 


ft And sullen presage—) That Is, doltful, melancholy presage. 
Thus, in “ Henry IV." Part 11. Act I. Sc. 1,— 

"-and hU tongue 

Sounds ever after ns a sullen bell, 

Remember’d knolling a departing friend." 

•» The manage—] Manage of old meant government, control, 
administration :— 
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[scene I. 

That e’er I heard : shall I produce the men ? 

K. John. Let them approach.— [Exit Sheriff. 
Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge. 

Re-enter Sheriff, with Bobf.rt Faulconbridge, 
and Philip, his bastard Brother. 

What men are you ? 

Bast. Your faithful subject, I; a gentleman, 
Born in Northamptonshire ; and eldest son, 

As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge, 

A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Coeur-dc-lion, knighted in the field. 

K. John. What art thou ? 

Rob. The son and heir to that same Faul¬ 
conbridge. 

K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the 
heir ? 

You came not of one mother, then, it seems. 

Bast. Most certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known ; and, as I think, one father: 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o’er to Heaven, and to my mother; 

Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may. 

Eli. Out on thee, rude man! thou dost shame 
thy mother, 

And wound her honour, with this diffidence. 

Bast. I, madam ? no, I have no reason for it; 
That is my brother’s plea, and none of mine; 

The which if he can prove, ’a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a-year: 
Heaven guard my mother’s honour, and my land ! 
K. John. A good blunt fellow —my, being 
younger born, 

Doth lie lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

Bast. I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he slander’d me with bastardy: 

But whe’r c I be as true begot, or no, 

That still I lay upon my mother’s head; 

But, that I am as well hegot, my liege, 

(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me!) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 

If old sir Robert did beget us both. 

And were our father, and this son like him, 

0, old sir Robert father, on my knee 
I give Heaven thanks I was not like to thee! 

K. John. Why, what a madcap hath Heaven 
lent us here! 

Eli. He hath a trick of Cccur-de-1 ion’s face ; 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him : 


•• -- and to him put 

The manage of my state." 

The Tempest, Act I. Sc. 2. 

c But whe'r I be as true begot,—) This contraction ot vhelhn 
is frequent both in Shakespeare and his contemporaries; but in y 
seem usually to have written it where . 


KING JOHN. 




Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man? 

a 7* Mine e 3’ e Dath well examined his pai 
And finds them perfect Richard.—Sirrah, speak 
hat doth move you to claim your brother’s Ian 
Hast. Because he hath a half-face, like i 
father; 

lia,f “ facc a "’Quid he have all my land 
A half-fac’d groat, five hundred pound a-ycar ! 

Rob. My gracious liege, when that my fatl 
liv’d, J 

Your brother did employ my father much,— 
Bast. Well, sir, by this you cannot get my Ian 
our tale must be, bow he employ’d my mother 
U)B. And once dispatch’d him in an embassy 
I o Germany, there, with the emperor, 

I o treat of high affairs touching that time, 
i he advantage of his absence took the king, 
And m the mean time sojourn’d at my father’s; 

Sr&s “ nof Thcoba,d '’ : ' 

“Sr. 1 ® 

We believe H** hl / ftxe,1 ,°P inio ". when he was dyinp 
•wore, or tank nan , commo " . for I n of »peech, and signified that I 
Thu. FalstafT “ it w, Af ' ,he ,ruth » { >"* belt, 

--!and»tV„ rry 'y ive8 ° f Windsor.’* Act II. Sc. 2, say 

and when mistres. Bridget lost the handle of her fa 
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Y here how he did prevail. I shame to speak ; 

But truth is truth : large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay,— 

As I have heard my father speak himself,- 
>\ lien this same lusty gentleman was got. 

Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me ; and took it, on his death, b 
r I hat this, my mother’s son, was none of his; 

And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine 
My father’s land, ns was my father’s will. 

K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate • 
lour father’s wife did after wedlock bear him •’ 
And, if she did play false, the fault was hers • * 
\\hich fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
I Imt marry wives. Tell me, bow if my brother 
\\ ho, as you say, took pains to get this son, 

Had of your father claim’d this son for bis ? 


I look I upon my honour thou hadst it not ” And Pr!n« ti 
in the First Part of “Henry IV ’■ Act If IIeni T- 

1/ already upon thrir salvation ’’ So also S fn V~ ley '" ke 
Fletcher’s play of “The Lover’s Progress,” Act V. sTs?-‘ 


Upon mi/ death 
1 take it uncompciled. that they were guilty.” 

ZV f l^rr^pon P ny tTfc, UP ° n honour > meaning, / , Kear 


U 


* 


ACT I.] 


king JonN. 


[scene I. 


In sooth, eood friend, your father might hit™Jtcpt 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all thc ^orld , 

In sooth, he might: then, if he were my brother s, 
Mv brother might not claim him ; nor your father, 
Biintr none of his, refuse him. This concludes, 

My mother’s son did get your father s heir: 

Your father's heir must have your father s land. 

Kob. Shall, then, my father’s will be of no foicc, 

To dispossess that child which is not his . 

Bast. Of no more force to dispossess me, sir, 

Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

Eli. "Whether b hadst thou rather be a iraui- 

conbridge, 

And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 

Or the reputed son of Cceur-de-lion, 

Lord of thy presence,' and no land beside . 

Bvst. Madam, an if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, sir Robert* his, like him ; 

And if my legs were two such riding-rods, . 

My arms such eel-skins stuff'd, my face so tlnn, 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, [goes ; 
Lest men should say, Look, where three farthings 
And, to his shape, were heir to all this land, 

"Would I might never stir from off this place, 

I’d t give it every foot to have this face; 

I B-ould not be sir Nob d in any case. [fortune, 
Eli. T like thee well. Wilt thou forsake thy 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me ? 

I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 

Bast. Brother, take you my land, I’ll take my 

chance: 

Your face hath got five hundred pound a year ; 

Yet sell your face for five pence, and’t is dear. 
Madam, I’ll follow you unto the deatlu 

Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 
Bast. Our country manners give our betters way. 
K. John. "What is thy name ? 

Bast. Philip, my liege; so is my name begun ; 
Philip, good old sir Robert’s wife’s eldest son. 

K. John. From henceforth bear his name 
whose form thou bearcst: 

Kneel thou down Philip, but arise t more great; 
Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenct. 

Bast. Brother—by the mother’s side, give me 
your hand; 


Mv father gave me honour, yours gave land : 

Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 

"When I was got, sir Robert was away. 

Eli. The very spirit of Plantagenct. 

I am thy grandame, Richard ; call me so. 

Bast. Madam, by chance, but not by truth. 

"What though ? 

Something about, a little from the right. 

In at the window, or else o’er the hatch : 

Who dares not stir by day must walk by night, 

And have is have, however men do catch : 

Near or far off, well won is still well shot, 

And I am I, howe’er I was begot. 

K. John. Go, Faulconbridgc : now hast thou 

thy desire ; . 

A landless knight makes thee a landed squire.— 
Come, madam,—and come, Richard: we must 

speed, # 

For France, for France! for it is more than need. 
Bast. Brother, adieu: good fortune come to 

thee! 

For thou wast got i’ the way of honesty. 

[ Exeunt all except the Bastard. 

A foot of honour better than I was ; 

But many a many foot of land the worse. 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady:— 

Good den , sir Richard.— God-a-mercy, fellow ; 
And if his name be George, I ’ll call him Peter, 
For new-made honour doth forget men s names: 
’Tis too respective/ and too sociable, 

For your conversion. Now, your traveller,— 

He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess ;(S) 
And when my knightly stomach is suffic’d, 

Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 
My picked man g of countries: My dear sir, 
Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin, 

I shall beseech you —that is Question now ; 

And then comes Answer like an A B C h book: 
0, sir, says Answer, at your best command ; 

At your employment; at your service , sir :— 
No, sir, says Question, I, sweet sir , at yours: 
And so, ere Answer knows what Question would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment, 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 


(•) First folio, Robtrlt. (t) First folio, l would . 

(J) First folio, rite. 

o This concludes.—] "This is a deeitlve argument. As your 
father |f he liked him, could not have been forced to resign him; 
so, not liking him, he is not at liberty to reject him/’-JoHNSojt. 

b Whether—] According to strict prosody this word should 
have been contracted, as in nn instance Just noted Xowher; but 
the old writers, or their printers, exhibited great laxity in such 

ea c C iord of thy presence,-] Queen Elinor, prepossessed by 
Philip’s gallant bearing and likeness to her son, frames her 
question so as to discover whether he prefers to rest his claim 
to future distinction as the heir of Faulconbridge, or as the 
supposed son of Ca?ur-de-lion :—•• Would you rather be a Faul¬ 
conbridgc, resembling your brother, but possessed of nvc hundred 
pounds a-year in land; or the reputed son of King lUcnard, 
with timilar personal endowments to his, and no land at all f 
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d I would not be tir Nob—] So the second folio, 1632; the first 

has, " It would." . „ _ ., , 

o In at the window, or else o’er the hatch :] Proverbial saying* 
applied to illegitimate children" Woe worth the time that ever 
I gave suck to a child that came In at the window t ^ vi ii 

of Love, 1608. So, also, in " The Witches of Lancashire, by 

Hcywood and Broome, 1634" -- It appears you 

at the window ."—“ I would not have you think I scorn my 
grannam's cat to leap over the hatch." ... . . 

t Too respective,—] Too mindful, considerate, 
and not, I believe, as Stccvcns interprets It, “ respectful, jor - 

mat 99 

k My pick6d man-] See Note (d), p. 82, of the present volume, 
h Like an ABC too*:] These letters ore printed as they were 
pronounced, Absey, in the old copies. An Absey t ox A B C oooK f 
was a book to teach the young their letters, catechism , sc.: 

“ In the A B C of bokes the least, 

Yt is written, Dcus chnritas eU” 



KING JOHN. 


ACT I.J 

It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 

But this is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit like myself: 

For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack * of observation ; 

(And so am I, whether I smack, or no ;) 

And not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement. 

But from the inward motion, to deliver 
Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth: 
Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 
let, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn ; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising — 
But who comes in such haste, in riding robes ? 
What woman-post is this? hath she no husband, 
1 hat will take pains to blow a horn before her ? 

0 me ! it is my mother. 

Enter Lady Faulconbridge and .Tames 

Gurney. 

ttti , , . , ^ 0W now, good lady ? 

What brings.you here to court so hastily? 

La. Faulc. Where is that slave, thy brother 9 
where is he ? 

That holds in chase mine honour up and down ? 

rnlh^nl ^ b r other ^ obe rt? old sir Robert’s son? 
Colb,and the giant,* that same mighty man? 

Is it sir Robert’s son that you seek so ? 

La. Faulc. Sir Robert’s son ! ay, thou un¬ 
reverend boy, 

Sir Robert’s son: why seom’st thou at sir Robert ? 
He is sir Robert s son, and so art thou. 

Bast. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a 
while ( 

Gun. Good leave, b good Philip. 

Tim AS,T * t Philip /—sparrow !'—James 
There s toys abroad;- anon I’ll tell thee more 

Madam, I was not old sir Robert’s son^ 

Nr Robert might have cat his part in me 

arRnb°°/' F u Y’ “ nd n °’ Cr broke his f “*t: 

p' r , h°. ber ‘ couW do well; Marry—to confess— 
Could hef get me ? Sir Robert could not do it • 


(t) 01(1 copies omit, he. 


* Old copies, tmoahe. 

vi; viu copies omit, he. 

unowned G u y o f Wa rw l7k o v m a me* i ITh ° ‘ * h e ' ant whom the 
A description of the combat wm r th 5 p . res * nce of Atheism-,. 

olbion." Twelfth Son ff be found m Drayton's “Poly. 

p 0 ” d 1CaVC ’~ ] " G °° d leaVe '" Steevens rays, “ means a ready 

Jhe name P Sir S ^^/a7j"du T^ e s l ,ar * ow was very early known bv 
Catullus alludes — d,sda,ns - Perhaps from its note, to which 

" Ad .oES" 8 modo huc - modo 'Hue, 

Thu* tn r , , am d0tninam p/pi/aba/.’’ 

1 ’ "Mother Bombie:"- 

“ - cr y 

Phip phip the sparroicct as they fly." 


[SCENE I. 

We know his handiwork.—Therefore, good mother, 
I o whom am I beholden for these limbs ? 
oir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

a. Faulc. Hast thou conspired with thy 

Tl * r ^‘.° ther t00 ’ [honour ? 

I hat for thine own gam shouldst defend mine 

» hat means this scorn, thou most untoward knave? 

Last. Knight, knight, good mother,—Basilisco- 
Iike ;(4) 

r bat! \ am ^ ubb ’ d ; I have it on my shoulder. 
But, mother, I am not sir Robert’s son ; 

I have disclaim’d sir Robert, and my land ; 

Legitimation, name, and all, is gone: 

I hen, good my mother, let me know my father • 

borne proper man, I hope ; who was it, mother? 

La. Iaulc. Hast thou denied thyself a 
Faulconbridge ? 

Bast\ As faithfully as I deny the devil. 

La. Faulc King Richard Cmur-dc-lion was 
thy father: 

By long and vehement suit I was seduc’d 
lo make room for him in my husband’s bed 
eaven lay not my transgression to my charge !— 

Thou. art the lssue of my dcar offen< ,' S 

W h.ch was so strongly urg’d, past my defence. 

® AST ’* 0 "-’ Y thls I'ght. were I to get again, 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 

Some sms do bear their privilege on earth, 

And so doth yours ; your fault was not vour folly; 
Needs must you lay y 0 „ r heart at his dispose,- 
Subjected tribute to commanding Wo — 

Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight, 

Ww keep his princely heart from Richard’s hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 

May easdy win a woman’s. Ay, my mother, 

M ith all my heart I thank thee for „,y fatho ■! 

M ho lives and dares but say, thou didst not well 
When I was got, I’ll se nd bis soul to bell. 

Gome lady, I will show thee to my kin ; 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot 
If thou hndst said him nay, it had been sin ® ’ 

M ho says ,t was, he lies; I say, ’t was not. 

[Exeunt .&) 

Spar owe.” 00 ' llaS * ,0ne pocm ' thc title of which is “ Phylh.p 

h s)° r " mn " r *' 

the word with Rrcat latitude & *’ for Shake speaie u>es 

Tc T hM *, “ T ’"' *«.*• A-C. ; ror 
required; but this is„ 0 ? ■'£was certainly 

S'ssi 1 -* 1 "' *■ •" “■« is.'Tnu 
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ACT IT. 


SCENE I.—Franco. Before the 11 aVi of Angiers 


Enter on one Me, the Archduke of Austria, 
an( l Forces; on the other, Philip, A«j of 
Franco, and Forres; Lf.wis, Constance, 
Arthur, and Attendants. 

Lf.w. Before Angiers well met, l>ravc Austria.— 
Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robh’d the lion of his heart,0) 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave: 

And, for amends to his posterity, 

At our importance* hither is he come 


ft At our importance—) At our importunity. 
p. M3, of «lie present volume 
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See Note (c), 


To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John : 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome ln her 
Art li. God shall forgive you Cceur-dc-lion s 

death, ^ . rf 

The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war. 

I irive you welcome with a powerless hand, 

But with a heart full of unstained love: 

Welcome before the gates of Anglers, duke. 

Lew. A noble hoy! who would not do thee 

i^t ^ 

Avst. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love; 







KING JOHN 


ACT II.J 

That to ni}* homo I will no more return, 

Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that whitc-fac’d shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 

Even till that England, hedg’d in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 

Even till that utmost corner of the west 
Salute thee for her king: till then, fair boy, 

Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Const. 0, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s 
thanks, 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him 

strength, 

To make a more A requital to your love. 

Aust. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift 
their swords 

In such a just and charitable war. 

K. Phi. W ell, then, to work ; our cannon shall 
be bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town.— 

Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 

To cull the plots of best advantages:_ 

We’ll lay before this town our royal bones, 

Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s’blood 
Hut we will make it subject to this bov. 

Const. Stay for an answer to your embassy, 

Lest unadvis’d you stain your swords with blood : 
My lord Chatillon may from England brin* 

I hat right in peace, which here we urge in war • 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood * 
that hot-rash haste so indirectly shed. 6 


Enter Chatillon. 

K. Phi. A wonder, lady ! —lo, upon thy wish, 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv’d.- 
\N hat England says, say briefly, gentle lord, 

Wc cold!y pause for thee ; Chatillon, speak. 

lhat. Then turn your forces from this paltry 
siege, J 

And stir them up against a mightier task. 

England impatient of your just demands, 

mtri • 1,mS T f u ,n arm8; the adverse 

To^ and Z? haVe » Stft *’ d ' have ^ven him time 
lo land his legions all as soon as I: 

Ills marches are expedient' to this town, 

His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 

ith him along is come the mother-queen, 

" Hclry Act lV?Bc!a,t* re * ter requital - Thus, in 

“The nore “d less came in with cap and knee.” 


[SCKNE 

An Ate,* stirring him to blood and strife : 

With her her niece, the lady Planch of Spain ; 
A\ith them a bastard of the king’s deceas’d : 

And all the unsettled humours of the land,_ 

Hash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

With ladies’ faces, and tierce dragons’ spleens,_ 

IIn\e sold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
lo make a hazard of new fortunes here. 

In biief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits, 

1 ban now the English bottoms have waft o’er, 

Did never float upon the swelling tide, 
lo do offence and scatli in Christendom. 

rp, . . „ , . [Drums heat. 

I he interruption of their churlish drums 

Cuts off more circumstance: they are at hand 

To parley, or to fight; therefore, prepare. 

K. Phi. How much unlook’d-for is this ex¬ 
pedition ! 

Aust. By how much unexpected, by so much 
\> e must awake endeavour for defence 
For courage mounteth with occasion : * 

Let them be welcome then, we are prepar’d. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the 
Bastard, Pembroke, and Forces. 

K. John. Peace be to France; if France in 
peace permit 

Our just and lineal entrance to our own ! 

If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven ! 
"jhi.ies "c Gods wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beats!,is pcaceto heaven. 

Jv. 1 hi. Peace be to England; if that war 
return 

From Franco to England, there to live in peace 1 
England wc love; and, for that England’s sake, 

''*. th bunion of oar armour here we sweat ■ 

I his toil of ours should he a work of thine 
But thou from loving England art so far, ’ 
llint thou hast under-wrought his lawful kino-, 

Lut oft the sequence of posterity, ° 

Out-faced infant state, and dono’a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey’s face •— 

These eyes, these brows, were moulded out’of his • 
This M e abstract doth contain that large, 

Which died m Geffrey; and the hand of time 

That Co7 t US bn f "’I 0 , as hu S° a volume. 

1 hat Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 

And this his son; England was Geffrey’s right, 


(*) First folio, Ace. 


C nr 7 : nat,ve t.,:c chailcScr.- 

* e expedient— ] Expeditious, immediate. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT II.] 

And this is Geffrey’s. In the name of God 
How comes it, then, that thou art call u a king, 

When living blood doth in these temples beat, 

Which owe the crown that thou o ermasterest . 

K. John. From whom hast thou this great 

commission, France, 

To draw niv answer from thy articles ? 

K. Pm.* From that supernal Judge that stirs 

good thoughts 

In any breast 1 of strong authority, . 

To look into the blots and stains of right. 

That Judge hath made me guardian to this boy : 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong, 

And by whose help, I mean to chastise it. 

Iv. John. Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

K Pm. Excuse—it is to beat usurping down. 
Eli. ’Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France . 
Const. Let me make answer; thy usurping 

Eli. Out, insolent! thy bastard shall be king. 
That thou inayst be a queen, and check the world . 

Const. My bed was ever to thy son as true, 

As thine was to thy husband ; and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 

Than thou and John, in manners being as like 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 

My boy a bastard! By my soul, I think, 

His father never was so true begot; 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 

Eli. There’s a good mother, boy, that blots 

thy father. 

Const. There’s a good grandame, boy, that 

would blot thee. 

Aust. Peace ! 

Bast. Hear the crier. 

AubT . What the devil art thou ' 

Bast. One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 
An ’a may catch your hide and you alone.' 

You are the hare'of whom the proverb goes, 
"Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard. 

I’ll smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right: 
Sirrah, look to’t; i’ faith, I will, i’ faith. 

Blanch. 0, well did lie become that lion's robe, 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe ! 

Bast. It lies as sightly on the back of him, 

As great Alcidcs* shows upon an assl 2 ) 


[scene i. 

But ass, I’ll take that burden from your back; 

Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack. 

Aust. What cracker is this same, that deals 
our cars 

With this abundance of superfluous breath . 

King Philip, determine what we shall do 

straight. 0 

K. Phi. Women and fools, break off your con¬ 
ference. 

King John, this is the very sum of all — 

England and Ireland, Anjou/ Touraine, Maine, 

In right of Arthur do I claim of thee: 

Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy anns . 

K. John. My life as soon!—I do defy tliec, 

France. 

Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand, 

And, out of my dear love, I’ll give thee more 
Than e’er the coward hand of France can xun: 

Submit thee, boy. 

Eli Come to thy grandamc, child. 

Const. Do, child, go to it(3) grandome, child ; 

Give grandamc kingdom, and it grandamc will 

Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 

There’s a good grandame. 

AnTH Good my mother, peace. 

I would that I were low laid in my grave; 

I am not worth this coil that’s made for me. 

Eli. Ilis mother shames him so, poor boy, he 

weeps. 1,11 

Const. Now shame upon you, whe r she docs, 

or no! , 

His grand nine's wrongs, and not his mothers 

shames, 

Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor 
eyes, 

Which Heaven shall take in nature of a fee; 

Ay, with these crystal heads Heaven shall be 

brib’d, 

To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

Eli. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and 

earth! . 

Const. Thou monstrous injurcr of heaven and 

earth! 

Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppressed boy. This is thy eldest son s son, 


a In any breast-] The first folio has beast ; corrected in the 

Ci S'That !*om mayet be a queen, and check the world I/) It has 
been doubled whether Shakespeare, who appears to have had 
cognisance of nearly every -port and pastime of his ape, was 
acquainted with the ancient game of chess; wc belie te'the 
present passage may be taken to settle the question decisively. 
The allusion is obviously to the Queen of the chess-board, which, 
in this country. »as invested with those remarkable powers that 
render her by far the most powerful piece in the game, somewhere 
about ttic second decade of the 10th century. 

c One that will play the devil , nr , with you, 

An ’ a may catch your hide and you alone. J 

The circumstance which more particularly awakens the wrath 
of Faulconbridge against Austria, namely, that after having 
caused the death of King Richard Caui-de-lion, he now woro the 
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lion's hide which had belonged to that prince, Shakespeare hf« 

omitted to mention. In the old play this incident is properly 
specified,— 

Daslard. "- how do my sinews shakef 

My father's foe clad in my father's spoyle! 

# ♦ ^ ^ ^ 

Rase heardgroom, coward, peasant, worse than a threshing slave, 
What mak'st thou with the trophie of a king t 

d The \\mo of whom the proverb you ,—) "Mortuolconietlcpores 

imultant. 1 '— Eratmi Adagia . . “Ktncr 

C King rhillp, determine —] The old eonle* have King 

Lewie," &c.,and prefix Lewie to the next speech, which evidently 

bL f Anjou,—] Theold editions read A ngiere. Theobald made tho 
necessary alteration. 




Infortunate in nothing but in thee; 

Thy sins are visited in this poor child : 

Ihe canon of the law is laid on him, 

Joeing but the second generation 
Kemovcd from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

John. Pcdlnm, have done. 

m. „,°f S T' , 1 hnve bu ^ this to say,— 

Ihat ho a "ot only plagued for her sin,* 

^ut God hath made her sin and her tire plague 

On tins rmnored issue ; -pl„gued for he,- S 

And with her plagued; her sin, his injury 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin; 

All pumsh'd in the person of this child, 

And all for her. A plague upon her 1 

A rfl 7? UlladvisM scold, I can produce 

A will, that bars the title of thy son. 

who doubts that ? a will 1 a wicked 

A woman’s will, a canker’d grandame’s wiU 1 

„ f uace > pause, or be more tern- 

peratc: 


dcparTufe from the* o!d y te?tT e t d hi f ° r h her sin ’ ] The on 'y 
Punctuation, and in the addU on°^cure passage is in the 
second clause— addition of a d in the sentence of the 

" And with her plagued_ 

i*h”“4 r i , .* u X‘™f, , ’ r Mr - n ° der,< ’ k - 

rotated with a ru tU e^d 1 U,™id‘of f Si ! S^l'' 1 ‘ < ' ,e >• 


It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim.! i 
lo these ill-tuned repetitions. 

Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
lliese men of Angiers; let us hear them speak, 
AMiose title they admit, Arthur’s or John’s. 

Trumpet sounds. Enter Citizens upon the Walls. 

S 1 ^ ifc » that hath wan *’d US to the walls ? 
A. Phi. Tis Fiance, for England. 

A. John. England, for itself- 

K D p" v ng r^ and lovin S objects- * 
A. Phi lou loving men of Angiers, Arthur’s 
subjects, 

Our trumpet call’d you to this gentle parle— 

K J us firsT 01 0U1 " dvan,0 S e ,—therefore, hear 

These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town 
Have hither march’d to your endamagement, 


J have but this to say, 

J hat he is not only plagued for her sin 

A "r™ h ln lhe l >ers <>n of this child 
b To crv ADd f0r her - a P^e upon her M * 

To cry «* .J See note (a), page 39, of the present volume. 
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ACT 1I.J 


KING JOHN. 


[SCENE I. 


The cannons have their bowels full of wrath, 

Ami ready mounted arc they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation gainst your walls: 

All preparation for a bloody siege, 

And merciless proceeding, by these French, 
Confronts 0 your city's eyes, your winking gates; 

And hut for our approach, those sleeping stones, 

That ns a waist do girdle you about, 

]$y the compulsion of their ordinance, 

]j v this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Xlad been dishabited, and wide havoc made 
For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But, on the sight of us, your lawful king, 

Who painfully, with much expedient march, 

Have brought a countercheck before your gates, 

To save unscratch’d your city’sthreaten’dcheeks,— 
Behold, the French, amaz’d, vouchsafe a parle; 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp d in fiit?, 

To make a shaking fever in your walls, 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke, 

To make a faithless error in your ears: 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 

And let us in. Your king, whose labour d spirits, 

Fonvcaried in this action of swift speed, 

Craves harbourage within your city walls. 

IC. Phi. When I have said, make answer to us 

both. 

Lo, 

Is most divinely vow’d upon 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet, 

Son to the elder brother of this man. 

And king o’er him, and all that he enjoys : 

For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town ; 
Being no further enemy to you, 

Than l ' ie constraint of hospitable zeal, 

In the relief of this oppressed child, 

Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 
To pay that duty, which you truly owe, 

To him that owes(4) it, —namely, this young 
prince: 

And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 

Save in aspect, have all offence seal’d up; 

Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven; 

And, with a blessed and unvex’d retire, 

With unhack'd swords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 
We will bear home that lusty blood again, 

Which here we came to spout against your town, 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in 
peace. 

But if you fondly pass our proffer'd offer, 


both. 

in this right hand, whose protection 
nost divinely vow’d upon the right 


! Tis not the roundure* of your old-fac’d walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war, 

Though all these English, and their discipline, 

Were*harbour’d in their rude circumference. 

Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we have challeng d it . 

Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 

And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

Cit. In brief, we are the king of England e 

subjects; 

For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let 

me in. 

Cit. That can we not: but he that proves the 
king, 

To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 

Have we ramm’d up our gates against the world. 

K. John. Doth not the crown of England prove 

the king ? 

And if not that, I bring you witnesses, 

Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England s 
breed,— 

Bast. Bastards, and else. [ilstac. 

K. John. To verify our title with their lives. 

K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as 

those — 

Bast. Some bastards, too. yAsiae. 

K. Phi. Stand in his face, to contradict his 

claim. 

Cit. Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 

K. John. Then God forgive the sin of all those 

souls, 

That to their everlasting residence, 

Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 

In dreadful trial of our kingdom’s king ! 

K. Phi. Amen, Amen !—Mount, chevaliers! 

to arms! 

Bast. St. George, thatswindg’d the dragon, and 
e’er since 

Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ door, d 
Tench us some fence!—Sirrah, were I at home, 

At your den, sirrah [to Austria], with your 
lioness, 

I’d set on ox-head to your lion’s hide, 

And make a monster of you. 

Aust. Peace; no more. 

Bast. 0, tremble, for you hear the liou 
roar! 

K. John. Up higher to the plain; where we’ll 
set forth, 

In best appointment, all our regiments. 


* Confront* your eity’i eyes .—) Tho original has comfort, which 
was adored by Howe to confront. Mr. Collier's MS. annotator 
rends. Come ’fore y»ur city's eyes. 

b Ordinance.—) The old spelling of this word should be 
retained here for the measure's sake. 


c The roundure—) Itoun'ture. or. as the old copies spell it, 
rounder, means circle, from the French, rondeur. 
d St. George, &c J In the old text this passage runs thus,— 

"St. George that swlndg’d the dragon, 

And ere since sits ou ’« horseback at mine hostess door, sc. 
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ACT II.] 

Bast. Speed then, to take advantage of the 
field. 

K. Phi. It shall be so ; — [to Lewis] and at 
the other hill 

Command the rest to stand.—God, and our right! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE II.— The same. 

Alarums and Excursions; then a Retreat. Enter 
a French Herald, with Trumpets , to the gates. 

Fb. Her. 1 ou men of Angiers, open wide your 
gates, 

And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother, 
\\ hose sons he scatter’d on the bleeding ground • 
Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies, 

Coldly embracing the discolour’d earth •’ 

And victory, with little loss, doth play ’ 

Upon the dancing banners of the French, 

Who are at hand, triumphantly display’d 

I o enter conquerors, and to proclaim 

Arthur of Bretagne, England’s king, and yours ! 


KING JOHN. 


[scene ir. 


Of both your armies; whose equality 

By our best eyes cannot be censured. 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer'd 
blows; 

Strength match’d with strength, and power con- 
fronted power: 

Both are alike, and both alike we like 

Une must prove greatest: while they webdi so 

W e hold our town for neither; yet for both. 

Me-enter, at one side, King John, with his Power, 
Elinou Blanch, and the Bastard; at the 

Forces ^ LE "' 1S ’ AusTnIA ’ «»«* 


<°° as 

Ju l , u* €® s ar.” Act iu sc /,^ 6 < * cer as a tro P h y- Thu, X 

6lKn’d*hr*hw re hunters stand, 
b Hubert.) In the Mrl ? 01 < d Crim,on ' d in ,h U 1 


Enter an English Herald, with Trumpets. 

Exg. Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, rin«r 
your bells; b * ° 

Eng John, your king and England’s, doth 
Commander of this hot malicious day 1 

bright re ’ ‘ hat mard ‘’ d hen ° e 80 6iIver - 

SJf f 1 “/A” gilt with Frenchmen’s blood; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest, 

That is removed by a staff of Franco • 

TiZ C °JT/°, Kt T “ th0Se same hands 
That display them when we first march’d 

Our lusty Ei°X‘ r °M I> °. f 1,untemcn .* come 

Dved n^l L f -' Sh ’ “! " lth P ur I ,lcd hands, 

Hrmp Ur f“w S ’ ? d s ‘ ve the victors way. 

behold ’ f,0m ° ff0Ur t0 " cra « might 
From first to l’ost, the onset and retire 


E John. France, hast thou yet more blood to 
cast away ? 

Say, shall the current of our right run c on, 

A hose passage, vex’d with thy impediment 
Shall leave his native channel, and o’erewell 
IT .th course disturb’d even thy confining shores 
Unless thou let his silver water keen 
A peaceful progress to the ocean ? 

ofbfood and ’ thou not sav’d one drop 

In tills hot trial, more than wo of France • 

Rather, lost more. And by this hand I swear 
That sways the earth tin’s climate overlooks ’ 

We f °’U nut "th P du '™, our jwsl-horne arm’s, 

we btt gaiUSt ' Vh °“ these 

Or add a royal number to the dead • 

Gracing the scroll, that tells of this Ur’s loss 

BAsftri C0UP ( le f !° the kings.’ 

tig?**? r-’ 

Kasr r ’ s,eei ’ 

Wiy stand these royal fronts amazed thus » 

C.y, havoc, kings! back to the stained field 
A on equal-potents, fiery-kindled spirits I 
T e„ let confusion of oU part eonC 

Others,pence; till then, blows, blood, and 
K ' J °admitr ,0Se ^ d ° the townsmen yet 


Swiss » vs,™**** * 

dS? “ ck “d - ear , and ^ fat 

2 Oo 


ACT II.] 


KING JOHN. 


K. Phi. Speak, citizens, for Kiiglauci; who’s 

HvBEnr! The king of England., when wo know 

K. Pill. Know him in us, that here hold up Ins 

K. John!I n us. that arc out own great deputy, 
And bear possession of our person here; 

Lord of our presence, Anglers, and ot ;»»• 

IIvdert. A greater power than we ..urns all 

this; iii 

And, till it be undoubted, we do look 

Our former scruple in our strong-ban d a es, 

Kin,s, of our fo.truntil our tears vesolv d, 

Be by some certain king purg'd and depot d. 

Bast. By heaven, these scroyles of An = .us 

flout vou, kings. 

Vnd stand securely on their battlements, 

As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts ol death. 

Your royal presences he rul'd by me ; 

Do like the mutines of Jerusalem,( J ) 

Be friends a while, and both conjointly benu 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town: 

By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon charged to the mout is, 

Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl d Uo\m 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: 

I’d play incessantly upon these jades, 

Even till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air.— 

That done, dissever your united strengths, 

And part your mingled colours once again, 

Turn face to face, and bloody point to point: 

Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion ; 

To whom in favour she shall give the day, 

And kiss him with a glorious victory. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states . 
Smacks it not something of the policy ? 

K. John. Now, by the sky that hangs above 

our heads, 

I like it wellFrance, shall we knit our powers, 
And lay this Angicrs even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it? . 

Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong’d, as we arc, by this peevish town, 
Tum°thou the mouth of thy artillery, 


[SCENE II. 

As we will ours, against these saucy walls: 

\ud when that we have dash’d them to the ground, 

W hy, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 

Make work upon ourselves, for heaven, or hell. 

K. Phi. Let it be so.—Say, where will you 

assault? 

lv. John. We from the west will send destruc¬ 
tion 

Into this city’s bosom. 

A vst. I, from the north, 
j- p HI Our thunder from the south, 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Bast. O prudent discipline! I rom north to 

south, 

lustria and France shoot in each other s mouth: 

[Aside. 

I’ll stir them to it:—Come, away, away ! 

Hubert. Hear us, great kings: vouchsafe a 

while to stay, 

And I shall show you peace, and fair-fae u league; 
Win you this city without stroke or wound, 

Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds, 

That here conic sacrifices for the field: 

Persevcr not, hut hear me, mighty kings. 

lv. John. Speak on, with favour; we arc bent 

to hear. re- *1 

Hubert. That daughter there of Spam, the 

lady Blanch,® 

Is near to England: look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid: 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

Where should lie find it fairer than m Blanch . 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than m Blanch. 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth, ^ 
Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch . 
Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth. 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete; 

If not complete, 0 say, d lie is not she: 

And she again wants nothing, to name want, 

If want it be not, that she is not he: 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a * she; 

And she a fair divided excellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

O, two such silver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the hanks that hound them in; 

And two such shores to two such streams made one, 


* Kinds, of our fear;] This passage has been a good deal 
discussed. Warburton and Johnson read,— 

** Kings are our fears; "— 

Tyrwhitt,— 

*• Kind'll of our fears ; ”— 

which latter is the reading usually adopted. Mr. Knight adheres 
to the original text; but his interpretation of it is to us unfathom¬ 
able. The meaning of the speaker, however quaintiy expressed, 
we imagine to be simply thU.-Each of you lays claim to our 
allegiance, but neither has produced satisfactory proof or his right 
to it; and until all doubts upon that point arc resolved, wo shall 

2DG 


(•) Old copies, as. 

trust to our strong-ban ed gala as tlie protectors, or Kinys, of our 

ft b T ’These scroyles-] From the French escrouelles, scabby 

lady Blanch,-] This lady was daughter to Alphomo the 
Ninth, King of Castile, and was niece to King John, by 1 
siater Eleanor. 

d If not complete, O say,—] Tbo old copy reads:— 

“ If not complete of, say,—” 
llanmcr first suggested the alteration. 



ACT lr ‘] KING JOHN. 

Two such controlling- bounds shall you ho, Her ( 

kin gs» For J 

To these two princes, if yon marry them. And ( 

This union shall do more than battery can, (Exco 

To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match, Find 

With swifter spleen than powder can enforce, Shall 

The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, J n t ; t i 

And give you entrance ; but, without this match, As sin 
I he sea enraged is not half so deaf, ' jj 0 jj s 

Lions more confident, mountains and rocks K 

More free from motion, no, not death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, t 

As we to keep this citv. v » 

my , 1Icro s a sta .v»“ The si 

I hat shakes the rotten carcase of old death Which 

ThatlniK ! 1 K J l<i ? large mouth ’ 1, Becom 
That spits fui th death, and mountains, rocks, and I do pi 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, Drawn 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs! 

What cannoneer hegot this lusty blood ? Bas- 

He speaks plain cannon-fire, and smoke, and 

bounce; „ 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; And nr 

Our earn are cudgcll’d ; not a word of his, Him 

But buffets better than a fist of France : That 1 

Zounds! I was never so bethump'd with words 

Eu Son 7 1 ? t m * h r ,tbev ’° dad. ’ In such 

E S match • ^ CO ”J unction > this Blaj 

SV’a-'T Ui0 V a do " T ^ Iar s e enough: If he sc 

For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie That an 

T y now unsur d assurance to the crown, I can w: 

The n° D er a en b0,5r sba111 “'’ c 110 sun 10 ripe Or if v 

The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit F I will e^r 

I see a ydefing in the looks ofFra™ Further 

aik, how^they whisper: urge them, while their That all 

Arc capable - of this ambition; Thoueh 

W soft n’etiZ meH f’ \‘ bu wind * b ™‘>* 

Fnnl n J ,’ an( * lei “orse, That I c 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. K Tn 

Th?fr* En n ^ auswer uot double majesties 

K ft'/ our threaten’d mCf ’ 

, ""*■ "»• *•» *- m , 

7 »•>> ™ £ 

„ . pi,™,* 1 ’ B “i*" % T 

c ”.. u taU, 


JUJiN. r 

[SCENE II. 

f Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen : 

4 i A .T, U * anJ fair Tourainc, Maine, Poicticrs 
And all that we upon this side tlie sea 

(Except this city now by us besieg’d) 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 

Jn titles, honours, and promotions, 

As she in beauty, education, blood. 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

K. Phi AVhat sayst thou, boy ? look in the 
lady s face. 

Lew I do, my lord, and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 

The shadow of myself form’d in her eye • 

A\ Inch being but the shadow of your Jon,’ 

-Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow : 

J do protest, I never lov’d myself, 

Till now infixed I beheld myself, * 

Drawn in the flattering table 6 of her eve. 

,, . [ Whispers with Planch. 

Bast. Diawn in the flattering table of her 
eye!— 


■uppose'in the tense of? «,!L that i be , the p0ct ’ 8 w °rd, is used we 
the most suitable MnlLlfiS*, c | lec . k or obstacle. It may not be 

"mZ “sr;i, e & 

I am sick and capable of fears." 


Hang’d iu the frowning wrinkle of her brow !_ 
And quarter d m her heart!—lie doth espy 
Hmtself love’s traitor: this is pity nowf 

That hang d, and drawn, and quarter’d, there 
should be, 

Iu such a love, so vile a lout as he. r Aside 

"mum’ UUde ’ S ' VilJ ’ in thi$ ‘“Pect, is 

If he see aught in you, that makes him like, 

That anything he sees, which moves his likiuo- 
I can with ease translate it to my will • 

Or, if you will, to speak more properly, 

I will enforce it easily to my love 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 

I hat all I see in you is worthy love, 

Than this,—that nothing do I see in you, 

Though churlish thoughts themselves should be 
your judge, c 

That I can find should merit any hate 

K. J ohn. MTiat say these young ones ? What 

say you, my niece? 

CH to J hat she is b0UI “l in honour still 
mat you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 

»»i., ... 
- -. 


(*) Old copies, Anglers. 
and ‘'Hamlet," Act III. Sc. 4,_ 

"^SZSSSS^SSSf- preichins 10 

c The flattering (able_1 

.o 
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ACT II.] 


KING JOHN. 


K. John. Then do I give Volquessen,* Tournine, 
Maine, 

Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces, 

With her to thee ; and this addition inoie, 

Pull thirty thousand marks ot English coin. 

Philip of France, if thou he pleas’d withal, 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

Iv. Pin. It likes us well. Aoung princes, clos 

your hands. ,. 

Aust. And your lips too; for I am well assur d 

That I did so, when I was first assur d. 

K. Phi. Now, citizens of Anglers, ope your 

gjitcs 5 

Lot in that amity which you have made, 

For at saint Mary’s chapel, presently, 

The rites of marriage shall be solcmmz d. 

Is not the lady Constance in this troop . 

I know she is not; for this match, made up, 

Her presence would have interrupted much : 

Where is she and her son ? tell me, who knows. 
Lew. She is sad and passionate' at your high- 

ness’ tent. . . 

K. Pm. And, by my faith, this league that we 

have made, 

Will give her sadness very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came; 

Which we, God knows, have turn d another way, 

To our own vantage. 

K. John. e will heal up all, 

For we’ll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of.—Call the lady Constance ; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnityI trust we shall, 

If not fill up the measure of her will, 

Yet in some measure satisfy her so, 

That we shall stop her exclamation. 

Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, 

To this unlook’d-for, unprepared pomp. 

[Exeunt all but the Bastard.— 1 he 

Citizens retire from the walls. 


[SCENE II. 

Bast. Mad world! mod kings! mad com- 
position ! 

John, to stoji Arthur’s title in the whole, 

Hath willingly departed 4 with a part: 

And France, whose armour conscience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own soldier, rounded 6 in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil, 
That broker/ that still breaks the pate of faith; 
That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 

maids,— 

Who having no external thing to lose 

But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of 

That smooth-fac’d gentleman, tickling commodity,* 
Commodity, the bias of the world; 

The world, who of itself is pciscd h well, 

Made to run even, upon even ground ; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 

And this same bias, this commodity, > 

This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Clapp’d on the outward eye 1 of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin d aid, 
From a resolv’d and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile-concludcd peace. 

And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for because lie hath not woo’d me yet: 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would salute my palm; 

But for my hand, ns unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say,—there is no sin but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say,—there is no vice but beggary: 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 

Gain, be my lord ! for I will worship thee! 


» Volquessen,—] The ancient name of that part of France now 
called Le Vexin; in Latin, Payut Velocamnui. Thus, in the old 

‘•And here in marriage I do give vith her. 

From me and my successors. English Wings, 

Volquaton , Poiters, Anjou, Torn in, „ 

And thlrtie thousand markc* of stlpencd cojne. 

b When I was fir,l assur'd.] In the previous line <assured is 
used in its ordinary sense; here it means aih or contended. 
The kiss was a part of the ceremony of betrothing. So, In 
••Twelfth Night." Act V. Sc. 1.— 

•• A contract of eternal bond of love 
Attested by the holy eloie of lips. 

c Sad and passionate-] Passionate in this place signifies per - 

* >•. -gs? 

and part were used of old synonymously. See note (*), page 02, 
of the present volume. 


* Rounded !* the ear-) Insinuated, whispered in the ear. 
Thus, in the M Spanish Tragedy, Act I.— 

•• Forthwith Revenge she rounded thee in lh’ ear. 

I That broker.-1 Broker in old lonBua B e u>uall|, nie.nt <. 
pander, or procuress; but sometimes also, as in tuts pass a 

So. in •• Barnaby llichc’s Farewell to hju i the cowio- 

•• In the whlchc F nco. to his greate contentment, had 

dilie daiely to sec his Fiamma," &c. 

h Pelted-} That is, balanced, puUed. wrtUustalned 

l On the oufwar eye-1 A continuation of he wriUu«iurne # 

metaphor derived from the game of bowls. 1 c ap ul * ow , i n 
side which contains the bius or weight that incline 
running, from a direct course, was sometimes called the eye 
k Uis own determin'd aid,- ] Mason suggested, and pern p 
rightly, that we should read aim, instead of uid. 


2D8 






V 


ACT III.. 


SCENT I .—The same. 
Enter Coxstaxcf., Arthur, and Salisbury. 

C°ns T . Gone to bo married! gone to swear a peace * 
blood to false blood join’d! Gone to befSs! 


'onc)u s ion 7 Vr tV speech V p econd Acf e * ten «*cd to the 

hwsclf upon the prSnd h Thf' 5 dy -®°" *""• whcn she throws 

made by Theobald d ' T d,v, “° n now a»ways adopted was 


The French Kings Tent. 

“ ? -«- 

b ^ trell advis'd_1 n* 

» is com ”°" *■* - ftBBBSfttfttS ^ tog 
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KING JOHN. 


[€CE5E X. 


ACT III.] 

It cannot be ; thou dost but say’t is so: 

I trust I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breatli of a common man : 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. _ 

Thou shalt be punish’d for thus flighting me, 

For I am sick, and capableof fears. 

Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full ot 

fears; 

A widow, husbandlcss, subject to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears; . 

And though thou now confess thou didst but jest, 
"With my vex’d spirits I cannot take a truce, b 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. ^ 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy bead . 

Why dost thou look so sadly on my son . 

What means that hand upon that breast of tlnnc . 
Why bolds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds ? 

Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words . 

Then speak again ; not all thy former tale, 

But this one word,—whether thy talc be true. 

Sal. As true as, I believe, you think them 

false, 

That orive you cause to prove my saying true. _ 
Const. " 0, if thou teach me to believe this 

sorrow, 

Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 

And let belief and life encounter so, 

As doth the fury of two desperate men. 

Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die.— 

Lewis marry Blanch! 0, boy. then where art thou? 
France friend with England ! what becomes of 
me ?— 

Fellow, be gone : I cannot brook thy sight; 

This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But spoke the harm that is by others done? 

Const. Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it, 

Aimr. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 
Const. If thou that bid’st me be content, wort 
grim, 

Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother's womb, 

Full of unpleasing blots and sightless* stains, 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, d 
Patch'd with foul moles and eye-offending marks, 

I would not care, I then would be content, 

For then I should not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 

But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and Fortune join’d to make thee great; 

* Capable of fears,—] See note (*'), P»"C 297. 
b | cannot take a truce, —) To lake t. uce, in the language of our 
author, meant to make peace. Thus, in “Romeo and Juliet, 
Act III. Sc. 1,— 

•' Romeo- 

Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace-." 
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Of Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast, 

\nd with the*half-blown rose: but Fortune, 0! 

She is corrupted, chang’d, and won from thee ; 

She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 

And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 

To tread down fair respect of sovereignty, 

And made his majesty the bawd to theira. 

France is a bawd to Fortune, and king John; 

That strumpet Fortune, that usurping John : 

Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn 1 

Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 

And leave those woes alone, which I alone 

Am bound to under-bear. 

g AL Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

Const. Thou mayst, thou shalt, I will not go 

with thee; 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud, 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner stoukG) 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, 

Let kings assemble; for my grief’s so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrows sit; 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 

[She throws herself on the ground. 


Enter Kino John, Kino PiriLir, Lewis, 
Blanch, Elinor, Bastard, Austria, and 
Attendants. 

K. Piii. ? T is true, fair daughter; and this 
blessed day 

Ever in France shall be kept festival: 

To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist; 
Turning, with splendour of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold: 

The yearly course that brings this day about 
Shall never sec it but a holiday. 

Const. A wicked day, and not a holy day . 

[Xising. 

AVhat hath this day deserv’d ? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letters should be set, 

Among the high tides, in the kalcndar? 

Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week, 

This day of shame, oppression, perjury: 

Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthens may not fall this day, 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross d: * 
But on this day f let seamen fear no wrack; 

No bargains break, that are not this day made: 


e Sightless—] Unsightly. 

‘t Prodigious,—) Monstrous. . , ... 

o Prodigiously he cross'd :) Tlmt is, he frustrated by their 
burdens proving monsters, or prodigies. 

t But on thts'day-} Except, or unless, on this i.ny. 



KING JOHN. 


[scene j. 


ACT III.] 


This day, all things begun come to ill end, 

lea, faith itself to hollow falsehood eliarme ! 

K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall °havc no 
cause 

To curse the fair proceedings of this day 
Have I not pawn’d to you my majesty? 

Const. 1 ou have beguil’d me with a counterfeit, 
Resembling majesty; which, being touch'd, „„d 

Proves valueless. You are forsworn, forsworn ; 
lou came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours. 

The grappling v,gour, and rough frown of war, 

Is cold in amity and painted peace * 

And our oppression hath made up this league:— 
Arm ’ arm j! in ^° U f llcavens > ngninst these perjur’d 

A widow cries 3 ; be husband to me, heavens! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day* in peace; but, ere sunset, 

Set armed discord twixt these perjur’d kings ! 

Hear me, 0, hear me! b 

w . , Lady Constanco > peace. 

Const. W ar! war! no peace! peace is to me 
a war. 

0 Lymoges ! O Austria !(2) tl 10ll dost shame 

I hat bloody spoil; thou slave, thou wretch, thou 
coward, 

Thou little valiant, great in villain v ! 

Ihou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 

Ihou Fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur’d too, 

And sooth st up greatness. What a fool art 
thou, 

A rampmff fool; to brag, and stamp, and swear, 
Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side 9 
Been sworn my soldier ? Bidding me depend 
pon thy stars, thy fortune, and thv strength ? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? " 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it for shame, 
nd hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 

aust. O, that a man should speak those words 
to me! 

Bast. And hang a cnlf’s-skin on those recreant 
limbs. 

T 1 T 1 dar,st not so > v *hain, for thy life. 

' ^ n< ! ,nn £ a calf’s-skin on those recreant 
limbs. 

K. John. Wo like not this; thou dost forget 
thyself. h 


Enter Pandulph. 


(*) Old copies, dntjs. 


a l'» h c e oR P im ? t Vieou f’ and T0Uph frown of war, 
h e ul°!l fnami,y ' and P•»"«•«* Peace,-] 


P • PhI - K I cre comes the holy legate of the pope. 
Band. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven !— 
Io thee, king John, my holy errand is. 

P«ndulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 

And from pope Innocent the legate’here, 

Ho, m his name, religiously demand, 

WlfT th ° C, ’ urc,, ’ our ,,0, J mother, 

So wilfully dost spurn; and, force perforce, 

Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 

ot Canterbury, from that holy see ? 

This, m our ’foresaid holy father’s name, 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee 

K. John. What earthly* name' to intern,- 
gatories b 

Can taskf the free breath of a sacred kin^ ? 

Thou const not, cardinal, devise a name ° 
slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
o charge me to an answer, as the pope, 
el him this tale; and from the mouth of England 

Shall t h ithc mUC r h r re ’-? at n ° Italian Pri 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 

But as we under heaven are supreme head, 

So, under Him, that great supremacy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold 

Y ‘thout the assistance of a mortal hand : ’ 

So ell the pope; all reverence set apart, 

lo him, and his usurp’d authority. 

th?s'.'° ,her ° f jou blaspheme in 

K. John Though you, and nil the kings of 
Christendom, ° 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest 
Dreading the curse that money may llt . 

And by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, ’ 

T1 10 ’ j n that sa,e * sel| s pardon from himself- 
Though yon, and all the rest, so grossly cd ’ 

This jugghng witchcraft with revfnue cherish • 

} ct } alo , n <h »'onc do me oppose ’ 

V , hls . nlle g'«ncc to an heretic- 
And meritorious shall that hand be call’d 

That tak*' r S ''W' d as a ’ 

Thy iW any SCCTCt C °" 1SC 

Tlmt"n T - °> ,MrfcI let if be, 

Tlint I have room with J{„ mc lo curee „ ^ 


The ln„ 7 “ na J )alntea peace,—] 


(•) Old copies, (t) 0]d copieSi 

mean 1 n” s corns 'f o'bJ' <° read coil’d for cold The 


meaning seems to be,-The *° rca<1 eoiVd for cold Tho 

j subjoined to interrogatories. 
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ACT III ] 


KING JOnN. 


[SCENE I. 


Good fntlicr cardinal, cry thou, Amen, 

To mv keen curses: for, without my wrong, 

There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 
Pand. There’s law and warrant, lady, for m\ 

Const. And for mine too. When law can do 
no right, 

Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong ; 

Law cannot give my child his kingdom here, 

For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law : 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong. 

How can the law forbid my tongue to curse . 

Pano. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 

Let "0 the hand of that arch-heretic, 

And°raisc the power of France upon Ins head, 

Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 

Eli. Look’st thou pale, France? do not let go 

thy hand. 

Const. Look to that, devil! lest that France 
repent, 

And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 

Aust. King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Bast. And hang a calfs-skin on his recreant 

limbs. 

Aust. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these 
wrongs, 

Because- ., 

Bast. Your breeches best may carry them. 

K. John. Philip, what say’st thou to the 

cardinal? . 10 

Const. What should he say, but as the cardinal. 

Lew. Bethink you, father; for the difterence 

Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome, 

Or the light loss of England for a friend: 

Forego the easier. 

Blanch. That’s the curse of Rome. 

Const. O Lewis, stand fast; the devil tempts 
thee here, 

In likeness of a new uptrimmed* bride. 

Blanch. The lady Constance speaks not from 

her faith, 

But from her need. 

Const. 0, if thou grant my need, 

Which only lives but by the death of faith, 

That need must needs infer this principle,— 

That faith would live again by death of need: 

O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up, 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 

K. John. The king is mov’d, and answers not 

to this. 

Const. O, be remov’d from him, and answer 
well. 


Aust. Do so, king Philip, hang no more in 

doubt. , . 

Bast. Hang nothing but a calf s-skin, most 

sweet lout. 

K. Phi. I am perplex’d, and know not what to 
V- 

Pand. What canst thou say, but will perplex 

thee more, 

If thou stand excommunicate, and curs d . 

K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my person 
yours, 

And tell me how you would bestow yourself. 

This royal hand and mine are newly knit, 

And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link'd together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows. 

The latest breath that gave the sound of words 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves: 

And even before this truce, hut new before,— 

No longer than we well could wash our hands, 

To clap 0 this royal bargain up of peace,— 

Heaven knows, they were besmear’d and overstain d 
With slaughter’s pencil; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incensed kings: 

And shall these hands, so lately purg’d of blood, 

So newly join’d in love, so strong in both, 

Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet ? 

Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest with 

heaven, 

Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 

As now again to snatch our palm from palm l 
Unswear faith sworn ? and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity? O, holy sir, 

My reverend father, let it not lie so: 

Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 
Some gentle order; and then we shall be bless d 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formless, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England’s love. 

Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our church. 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother’s curse, on her revolting son. 

France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A chafed b lion by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, . ,, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 
K. Phi. I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 
Pand. So mnk’st thou faith au enemy to faith; 
And, like a civil war, sett’st oath to oath, 


n In tikrnen'oj a new uptrimmed bride.] A* unlrlmmed, the 
reading of the old copies, is usually conceived to mean unadorned, 
and the sense appears to require a word implying tlie * 

we have adopted the happy and unforced emendation of Mr. Dyce. 
Theobald reads, "and trimmed bride. 

m 


b A chafed Hon—] The old text has " A c^'d lion." ChoM 

was first suggested by Mr. Dycc, and ? C , C ViTsJT- 
well-known passage in 11 Henry \ III. Act III. Sc. , 

“-So looks the chafed lion „ 

Upon the daring huntsman that has gall d lum. 



ACT m.l 


KING JOHN. 


Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven perform’d ; 
That is, to be the champion of our church ! * 

What since thou swor’st, is sworn against thyself 
And may not be performed by thyself: ‘ ’ 

For that which thou hast sworn to do amiss. 

Is not* amiss when it is truly done; 

And being not done, where doing tends to ill. 

The tiuth is then most done not doing it: 

The better act of purposes mistook ° 

Is, to mistake again; though indirect, 

"iet indirection thereby grows direct, 

And falsehood falsehood cures, as fire cools fire 
V* ithm the scorched veins of one new burn’d. 

It is religion that doth make vows kept; h 
But thou hast sworn against religion, 

By what thou swear’st against*the’ thing thou 
swear’st; 

And mak’st an oath the surety for thy truth 
Against an oath: the truth thou art unsure 
I o swear, swears only not to be forsworn ; 

Else, what a mockery should it be to swear! 

But thou dost, swear only to be forsworn, 

Aud most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear. 

I herefore, thy later vows, against thy first, 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself; 

And better conquest never canst’thou make, 

Ilian arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions: 

Lpon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thou vouchsafe them ; but, if not, then know, 

I he peril of our curses light on thee 
bo heavy, as thou shalt not shake them off, 

But, in despair, die under their black weight. 

Aust. Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 

Wn T ; Will’t not be? 

''ill not a calfs-skin stop that mouth of thine? 
Bew. Father, to arms! 

Blanch. Upon thy wcdding-dav 9 

Against the blood that thou hast married ?° 

Vhat, shall our feast be kept with slauohtcr’d 
men ? ° 

Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums, 
amoius of hell, be measures to our pomp ? 

O husband, hear me !-ayc, alack, how new 

WUch ti!l . m m ° Uth ! -° vcn for that 

h till this time my tongue did ne’er pronounce, 


HVKSE I. 


I pon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 


Const. 


O, upon my knee, 


prove* bey on d quest! on tUt" d "". e ^. Surcl >' the argument 
should reLl ‘ that no1 a misprint for but, and that ue 

‘hou hast sworn to do amiss, 

Ann / ! ’ when 11 ,s tn, 'y 

‘u^MbUedt'foK.^'' tc - &c - ] *>- 

But thnn ! hat dot>1 mal<e vows kept, 

bJ wLr H a 8WOrn against rcligion : 

And mak?t°»n ?i against the ,hin * ,h0 » swear’st, 
mak st an oath the surety for thy truth, 
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iuade hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 

J hou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. 

Blanch. Now shall I sec thy love. Whal 
motive may 

' Be stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 
Const. 1 hat which upholdeth him that thee 
upholds, 

His honour: O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 

\ muse 3' 0ur majesty doth seem so cold, 
\>hen such profound respects do pull you on. 

Pand. I will denounce a curse upon his head. 
A. Ihi. Thou shalt not needEngland, I 
will fall from thee. 

Const. O fair return of banish’d majesty ! 

Eli. O foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 

A. John. France, thou shalt rue this hour 
within this hour. 

Bast. Ohl Time the clock-setter, that bald 
sexton, Time, 

Is it as lie will ? well then, France shall rue. 

Blanch. The sun’s o’ercast with blood: fair 
day adieu ! 

Iiich is the side that I must go withal ? 

I am with both : each army hath a hand, 

And, m their rage, I having hold of both, 
lhcy whirl asunder, and dismember me. 

Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win ; 
l ncle I needs must pray that thou mayst lose ; 
iathei, I may not wish the fortune thine • 
Grandamc, I will not wish thy wishes thrive: 

" hoever wins, on that side shall I lose • 

Assured loss, before the match be plav’d. 

Blaxch^TI " ith T ; "' ith n,e th j fo, tunc 
a!,ch - There where my fortune lives, there 

my life dies. 

K. John. Cousin, go draw our puissance 

France, l am burn’d up with inflnn.iug wratC'"'' 

A rage whose heat hath this condition! 

I hat nothmg can allay, nothing but Wood, 

Urn bWod, a„d dearest-valued blood, of Franc-. 

A. 1 m I ,y rao„ shall burn thee up,and thou 
shalt turn 


the i trU "'’ " , ”' 1 *« "‘'.sure 

There Jrl Zll l V S, '° Uld U bc ,0 »*«*!" * c . 

textual imbroglios of the* 1C^» S | i?,. undcr ? ,and this and similar 
author himself would do! 'u'°?' Which is more than the 

■ rtob. ,e r.. dlne of 'l'""“ 

X 



To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that lire: 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K. John. No more than he that threats.—To 
arms ! let’s hie. [EjXeunt. 


SCEN E 11 .—The same. Pimm n< ur Anglers. 

Alarums; Excursion*. Enter the Bastard with 

Austria’* Head. 

Bast. Now, hy my life, this day grows wondrous 
hot; 

Some niry(L devil hovers in the sky, 


And pours down mischief. Austria’s head, lie thcic, 

While Philip brcathes.(6) 

Enter King John, Arthur, and Hubert. 

K. John. Hubert, keep this boy:—Philip, make 

lip: 

My mother is assailed in our tent, 

And ta’cn, I fear. 

Bast. My lord, I rescued her; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not: 

But on, my liege ; for very little pains 

Will bring this labour to an happy end. [Exeunt. 



ACT III.] 


KING JOHN. 


SCENE III .—The same. 


[scene III. 


Alarums; Excursions; Retreat. Enter King 

John, Elinor, Arthur, the Bustard, Hubert* 
and Lords. ’ 

K. John. So shall it be; your grace shall stay 
behind, r J 

So strongly guarded.—Cousin, look not sad,'™ 0 *' 

Thy giamla.no loves thee, and thy unde til]™™' 
As deal- be to thee as thy father was. rfr ,. ic f 

k” To„?’ O Wi,1 r nmke mV ’” 0thCT di ° -Si 

h. John. Cons,,, [ to the Bastard] away for 
England; haste before • J 

Of hom'd'*””* T ins ’- Sec ,hou *«*• the bags 

Of hon d.ng abbots; imprisoned angels 
.Set at liberty; the fat ribs of peace 
.Must by the hungry now" he fed upon: 

1 B vs" C BelT'l S1 °L n ^ a’ 8 U,m ° St fmcc ' P»<*. 
Wl n ’, bo ? k > nnd handle shall not drive me 

I, r g0ld T. J , silver ">o to come on. 

leaie your highness.—Grandame, I will pray 
(If ever I remember to be holy) P J 

For your fair safety; so I kiss your hand. 

Eli Farewell, gentle cousin, 

Ft\ p ' ,., Coz > farewell. [Exit Bastard 

Eli. Come hither, little kinsman; hark a 

F T "°r!' ta/rs Aiithuu aside 

HuS e I ' e, '’ H '‘ b0rt ' 

We owe thee much; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor 
And with advantage means to pay thy love • 

I ve’ fr ' end ’ th T v °I<rntary omh 

G I t i b ° S T’ dea ^ 

G ve me liy hand. I had a thing to say,— 

Bv he Wl fi CT t 1 W,th SOmc bctter tuile - b 

To y l T.; Hub ?' t ’ 1 am almost “sham'd 
to say what good respect I have of thee. 

y- 1 ani much boundeu to your mhiestv 
K. John. Good friend, thou hast no * 
say so yet : 

Yet t ahVu eo haV r : a " d ’ Cree P timc ™>’“ so slow, 
it shall come, for me to do thee good. 

J'°P° sed< to reld“ST^u*bs{h d utro° nF ° r n ° w ' Warb “rton 

•ponding passage in the old pfay£? ,0n ,Upported b X corre- 

“ « h aniacL?h k e e ab h bei Chi ? fe in * his 
Convert their 0 a / bbcis » c, °y 8 ters t priories, 

b SomeJ: ! >ne Unt ° 

Sifis® & jsc -rsLss,? 

^ And laugh—!*' evermorc peep trough their eyes, 

p„ p , that is , M; 

^ A h /I a/.. • • a 


1 / 4 / 

cause to 


4 -. . ' .- 

And .train t, ieir cheek , t0 id i e merriment. 


M 


I had a thing to say,—but let it go: 
ihe sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
if ajI . t0 ° Wft nton, and too full of gauds, 

I o give me audience.—If the midnight bell 

Lid, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
^ound one into the drowsy ear of night; (6) 

V ,* snmc " T re a churchyard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 

Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 

f um - b i nk ( ! thy b,0od ’ and made it heavy-thick. 

V l , . ,ch »* l8e »™ M ^ckling up and down the veins 
Making that,diet laughter, keep' men’s eyes, 
And stlain their cheeks to idle merriment/ 

A passion hateful to my purposes;) 

Or if Hint thou couldst see me without eyes, 

Hoar me without thine ears, and make reply 
M ilhout a tongue, using conceit alone, 

™ ithout eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words ■ 

I hen, in despite of brooded d watchful day, 

But°i'l, d r nt0 -n ' y b ° SOm P °" r thoughts ; 

Eut ah, I will not;-yet I love thee well; 

And by my troth I think thou lov’st me well. 

Tlimil' that"'' ’J ;hS i "' bat >' 0U bid me “ndertake, 
-though that my death were adjunct to my act 

By heaven, I would do it 1 J ’ 

p i T[ n °f I know thou wouldst 9 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 

On yon young boy: I ’ll tell thee what, my friend 
He is a very serpent in my way • } ’ 

He lies’W° e ’ er tbi8 /° 0t ° f mino d0,h *™ d 

~i 

Tlm/lfn l ii And III keep him so, 

K. Jot Ctl ° nd } ° Ur ffia j CSt ^’ 

% lord! 

l. John. * _ 

Hub. A f nv< :' „ 

K. John. Ho sha11 not i; vc. 

I could be merry now • Hubert T I *1 ^ nou S* 1, 
\\Vij t> ii „ . J . • f lu oeit, I Jove thee. 

ell, I 11 not say what I intend for thee • 

Item ember-Madam, fare you well 

II send hose powers o’er to your majesty 
Eli. My blessing go with thee! J ^ * 

“ L ® ve ' 8 Labour b I right: for B«ron. 

d TUen rrr^ en,ireIy ^ ,h: ^n-” 

?ion to the vigilance at ilt an £ °l' d for broo ^ g ,\ n al ' y 

So Milton also, i n ••L'Allegro:"— 

uncouth cell. 

*ng darkness spreads his jealous wings.” 


ACT III-] 


KING JOHN. 


[SCENE IV. 


K. John. For England, cousin, go: 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty.—On toward Calais, 


SCENE IX.—The same. The French King's 

Tent. 

Enter King Philip, Lewis, Pandulph, and 

Attendants. 

K. Pm. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armado of convicted * sail 
I, scatter’d and disjoin’d from fcHowdup. K 
Pand. Courage and comfort, all shall }tt g 
K. Pm. What can go well, when we have run 

bo ill? . 9 

Are we not beaten ? Is not Anglers lost ? 9 

Arthur ta’en prisoner? divers dear friends slam . 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O’erbearing interruption, spite of France • 

Lew. What he hath won, that hath he fortified . 

So hot a speed with such advice dispos d, ^ 

Such temperate order in so fierce a course, ’ 

Doth want example. Who hath read, or heard, 

Of any kindred action like to this ? [this praise, 
K. Pei. Well could I bear that England had 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 

Look, who comes here! a grave unto a soul; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 

Enter Constance. 

In the vile prison of afflicted breath 
I prithee, lady, go away with me. < [peace . 
Const. Lo, now! now see the issue of your 
K. Pm. Patience, good lady! comfort, gentle 

Constance! 

Const. No, I defy all counsel, all redress, 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress. 
Death, death, 0 amiable lovely death! 

Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness . 

Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones, 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows, 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms, 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself. 


Come, grin on me; and I will think thou smil’st, 
And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery s love, 

0, come to me ! 

K Pm 0 fair affliction, peace! [cry 
Const. No, no, I will not, having breath to 
O, that my tongue were in the thunders mouth . 
Then with a passion would I shake the world, 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice, 

Which scorns a modern' invocation. 

Pand. Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 
Const. Thou art unholy* to belie me so. 

I am not mad: this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Constance, I was Geffrey s wife; 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost. 

I am not mad ;—I would to heaven I were! 

For then, ’tis like I should forget myself: 

0, if I could, what grief should I forget 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 

And thou shalt be canoniz’d, cardinal. 

For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be deliver’d of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myself: 

If I were mad, I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were lie. 

I am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. L not< ' 
K. Phi. Bind up those tresses: O, what love 1 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs! 

Where but by chance a silver drop hath tall n, 

Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends + 

Do glue themselves in sociable grief; 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 

Sticking together in calamity. 

Const. To England, if you will. . 

£ p HI Bind up your hail's. 

Const.' Yes, that I will. And wherefore will 

Ido it? . , , , 

I tore them from their bonds, and cried aloud, 

0 that these hands could so redeem my son, 

As they have given these hairs their liberty. 

But now I envy at their liberty, . 

And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 

That we shall see and know our friends in hcn\ cn, 
If that he true, I shall see my hoy again: 

For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 


» A whole armado of convicted sail-) Convicted U the word In 
the old copies; and, as it may have been used It»jhe sen* of 
vanquished, or orerp;wrrcd , we have not displaced it from the 
text, although everyone admits a preference for the 

reading adopted by Mr. Singer, and which is found in the margin 
of Mr Collier’s folio. IG32. Mr. Dycc suggest* that the true 
word may have been conceded, from the Latin concert ns, but gi'C 

n V/nTo P ]l<rcVa cou5«e,-) The old text has cause Warburton 
proposed the change, but oddly enough interpreted course as a 
march! By course is no doubt meant the carnrre of a horse, or 

aor> 


(«) The old text has holy. 

(t) Old text, fiends. 

a charge, in a passage of amis. rnmm0 n an ordinary 

c Which scorns a modern f/iroenf/on.] A common, ™ 

Invocation. See note (»>,. page 190 of the pre«en the 

a To England, if you will!) It has been Kin* 

unhappy Constance, in her despair, addresses the ^bse > n0 , 

John " Take my son lo England, if you will. ... bonds’ 
rather apostrophize her hair, os she madly tears it ft 




| o him that did hut yesterday suspire, 

;erc was not such a gracious * creature horn, 
it now will canker sorrow eat my bud 

And h ,aSC .M e T tWe bcaut y ilom his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

Y , n, , a “d meagre as an ague’s fit, 

a in a,u1, lisin ff so again, 

iVS! 1‘f '" e ?. him in the «f lieaven 
11 “ ot tim: therefore never, never 


Afust I lehold my pretty Arthur more. 

Axn. You hold too heinous a respect of grief 
CoKsr He talks to me that never'had a Z 

child" a ' C " S °‘' glief as of your 

Coxsr. Grief fills the room up 0 f m, absent 

lues in his bed, walks up and down with me 
1 uts on Ins pretty looks, repeats his word'" ’ 

smile, v°md I/ !'w'u!/°vZ°«j"""""- /mvraUr, loving, mild'. 
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ACT 


III] 


KING JOHN. 


[SCENE IV. 


Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 

Then, have I reason to be fond of grief. 

Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 

1 could give better comfort* than you do.— 

I will not keep this form upon my bead, 

[Tearing off her head-dress. 

"YVhen there is such disorder in my wit. 

O Lord 1 my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world. 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows cure! 

K. Fm. I fear some outrage, and I’ll follow* 
her. [Exit. 

Lew. There ’s nothing in this world can make 
me joy: 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told talc, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man; 

And bitter shame hath spoil’d the sweet world s 
taste, 

That it yields nought but shame and bitterness. 

Land. Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 

The fit is strongest; evils, that take leave, 

On their departure most of all shew evil: 

What have you lost by losing of this day ? 

Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 
Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you hod. 

No, no: when fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

>Tis strange to think how much king John hath 
lost 

In this, which he accounts so clearly won: 

Are not you griev’d that Arthur is his prisoner ? 
Lew. *As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 
Pand. Your mind is all as youthful os your 
blood. 

Now hear me speak with a prophetic spirit; 

For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne. And, therefore, 
mark:— 

John hath seiz’d Arthur, and it cannot be, 

That, whiles warm life plays in that infant’s veins, 
The misplac’d John should entertain an hour, 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest. 

A sceptre, snatch’d with an unruly hand, 

Must be as boisterously maintain’d as gain’d: 

And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up: 

That John may stand then, Arthur needs must fall; 


So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Lew. But what shall I gain by young Arthur s 

fall? 

Pand. You, in the right of lady Blanch your 
wife, 

Mav then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

Lew. And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 
Pand. How green you are, and fresh in this 
old world! 

John lays you plots ; the times conspire with you— 
For he that steeps his safety in true blood 
Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue.— 

This act, so evilly borne, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal, 

That none so small advantage shall step forth 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it. 

No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scope of nature, no distemper’d day, 

No common wind, no customed event, 

But they will pluck away his natural cause, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lew. May be, he will not touch young Arthur’s 

life, 

But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 

Pand. 0, sir, when he shall hear of your 

approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, 

Even at that news lie dies: and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change, 

And pick strong matter of revolt and wrath, 

Out of the bloody fingers’ ends of John. 

Methinks, I see this burly all on foot; 

And, 0, what better matter breeds for you, 

Than I have nam’d!—The bastard Faulconbridgc 
Is now in England, ransacking the church, 
Offending charity. If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call c 
To train ten thousand English to their side; 

Or, as a little snow, tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mountain. 0 noble Dauphin, 

Go with me to the king; ’t is wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their discontent, 
Now that their souls are topfull of offence. 

For England go; I will whet on the king. 

Lew. Strong reasons make strange actions. 
Let us go; 

If you say ay, the king will not say no. 

[Exeunt. 


* I could Rive better comfort— ] “This is a sentiment which 
great sorrow always dictates. Whoever cannot help himself costs 
his eyes on others for assistance, and often mistakes their 
inability for coldness."—J ohnson. 

b The ticeti woxld's latle ,—J For world't the old copies have 
wordt. The correction is Pope’s. 

c They would he at a call—] An allusion to the reed, or pipe, 
termed a bird-call; or to the practice of bird-catchers, who, in 
laying their nets, place a caged bird over them, which they term 
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the ca//-bird or bird -call, to lure the wild birds to the snare. 
Thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of “lhe Bloody Brother, 
Act IV. Sc. 2, Pippeau, the scout or decoy of the Astrologers, 
tells them 


ii 


but it is I 


That bring you in your rents for 'cm, ’ti* Pippeau 
That Is your bird-call ." 




ACT IV. 

SCENE I .—A Room in a Castir. 


Enter Hubert and Two Attendants. 

Hub. Heat me these irons hot, and look thou 
stand 

Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy, which you shall find with me, 

A ®?t Jo ^e chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 
1 Attend. I hope your warrant will bear out 
the deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly scruples! Fear not you: look 

Vrt , , t0 >t ' [Exeunt Attendants. 

l0UW S la d, come forth; I have to say with you. 


Thalis ' treater prince. See note (<»), 


Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

AAub - t Uood morrow, little prince. 

Artii. As little prince (having so great a title 
lo be more n prince) as may be.—You are sad. 
Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

At , Mercy on me! 

Methmks, nobody should be sad but I: 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

loung gentlemen would be as sad as night, 

Only tor wantonness. By my Christendom, 

5°, ";T? 0l,t of P ldso, h Mid kept sheep, 

I should be os merry as the day is long; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me: 
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KING JOHN. 


ACT IV.] 

He is afraid of me, and I of him : 

Is it illy fault that I was Geffrey’s son? 

No. indeed is ‘t not; and I would to heaven 
I were your son. so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub'. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
1 le will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore 1 will be sudden, and despatch. [Aside. 
Arth. Arc you sick, Hubert? you look pale 
to-day: _ | 

in sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night, and watch with you: 

1 warrant 1 love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His words do take possession of my 
bosom.— 

Head here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper. 

How now, foolish rheum ! [AsiV/e. 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door? 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes, in tender womauisk tears. 

Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 
Hun. Young bov, I must. 

Arth. And will you? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? 'When your head 
did but ache, 

i knit my handkerchief about your brows, 

(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 

And I did never ask it you again. 

And with my hand, at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 

Saying, What lack you ? and, Where lies your 
grief ? 

Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man’s son would have lain still, 

And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

Hut you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning; do, an if you will: 

If heaven be pleas’d that you must use me ill, 
Why, then you must.—Will you put out mine eyes? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 

So much as frown on you ? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it; 

And with hot irons must I bum them out. 

Arth. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would 
do it! 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench his* fiery indignation, 

Even in the matter of mine innocence: 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

Hut for containing fire to harm mine eye. 


:U<> 


[scene i. 

' Arc you more stubborn-hard than hammer’d iron? 

' An if an angel should have come to me, 

: And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ’d him: no tongue but 
Hubert’s— 

Hun. Come forth ! [Stamps. 


Re-enter Attendants, with Cords , Irons , <£v. 

l)o as I bid you do. 

Arth. O, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes 
are out, 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 
Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him 
here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boist’rous- 
rough ? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angcrly: 

Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within; let me alone with him. 

1 Attend. I am best pleas'd to be from such a 
deed. [Exeunt Attendants. 

Arth. Alas! I then have chid away my friend; 
Pie hath a stern look, but a gentle heart: — 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hub. ' Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. O heaven!—that there wore but a mote 
in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub. Is this your promise? go to, hold your 
tongue. 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of 
tongues 

Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 

Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes. O, spare mine eyes; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 

Artii. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead with 
grief, 

Hci create for comfort, to be us’d 


Old copie*, thii. 


t 



ACT IV.] 


KING JOHN. 


In undcscrv’d extremes: see else yourself; 

There is no malice in this burning- coal; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strew’d repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arth. An if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes, 

And, like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre 4 him on. 

AH things that you should use to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub. Well, see to live. I will not touch thine 
eyes 

For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 

Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. 0, now you look like Hubert! all this 
while 

You were disguised. 

Hub. Peace, no more: Adieu, 

i our uncle must not know but you are dead : 

I ’ll fill these dogged spies with false reports ; 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 

Will not offend thee. 

Arth.^ O heaven !— I thank you, Hubert. 
Hub. Silence! no more. Go closely in with me; b 
Much danger do I undergo for thee.U) [Exeunt. 


[SCENE II. 


SCENE II .—A Room of State in the Palace. 

Enter King John, crowned; Pembroke, Salis¬ 
bury, and other Lords. The King takes hi* 
Mate. 

IC. John. Here once again we sit, once ao-ain* 
crown’d, ° 

And look’d upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 

Eem. This once again, but that your highness 
pleas’d, 

Was once superfluous ; you were crown’d before, 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off, 
ine laitks of men ne’er stained with revolt, 

*resh expectation troubled not the land, 
ith any long’d-for change, or better state. 

(*) Old copies, against. 

" Troilus and Cressida/' Art I. Sc™®- controvers y • ” «n 


Sal. Therefore, to be possess’d with double pomp, 
To guard® a title that was rich before, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
lo seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 

Pem. But that your royal pleasure must be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told, 

And, in the last repeating, troublesome, 

Being urged at a time unseasonable. 

Sal. In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured ; 

And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, 
Startles and frights consideration ; 

Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 

For putting on so new a fashion’d robe. 

Pem. When w-orkmen strive to do better than 
well,* 1 

They do confound their skill in covetousness; 

And oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse ; 

As patches, set upon a little breach. 

Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 

Than did the fault before it was so patch’d. 

Sal. To tins effect, before you were new crown’d, 

W e breath'd our counsel; but it pleas’d your 
highness 

To overbear it, and we arc all well pleas’d 
Since all and every part of what we would’ 

Doth make a stand at what your highness will 

Iv. John. Some reasons of this double coronation 

I have possess’d you with, and think them strono-- 
And more more strong, when® lesser is my feai? 

I shall indue you with : meantime, but ask 
Ml,at you would have reform'd that is not well 
And well shall you perceive how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

-tem. Ihen I, as one that am the toimic of 
these, * 

To sound the purposes of all their hearts, 

Both for myself and them, (but, chief of all, 

1 our safety, for the which myself and them 
Bend their best studies,) heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur; whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
lo brenk into this dangerous argument,_ 


* i 


-Pride alone 

Must tarre the mastiffs on. 




Tha ' “• *“«"»• So in 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither.” 

border. BUard a tll,e ~1 To guard meant to ornament tvi/h a 

J When workmen strive to do better thni well ’ Thi- i 
fully dissonant, perhaps we should read.- ™ is 1>a,n ‘ 

“-to better do than well.” 

•*. *+* has '" n '“ I—.. 
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It' wiiat in rest* you have, in right you hold, 

"Whv, then, your fears, which (as they say) attend 

a ]f u hnt in rest you hate, in right you hold, 

\\ hy, thrn, your fears, which (a* they say) attend 
The steps of wrongs should move you to mew up 
^ i»ur tender kinsman, &c.) 

Steevens proposed to read, " If what in i erf it, 1 &c.; i.e.. if uhnt 
f ,<>u possess ly on act of seizure or violence , &c.; but even then, 
to restore the generally-understood sense of the passage, Henley's 
suggestion to make then and should change places, and insert a 
note of interrogation after exercise , would be necessary. After 
all, is the ordinary interpretation the true one f The alteration of 
a single word gives a meaning which squares better with the 
reasoning of the speaker, and does away with the necessity of 
transposing the words, or even altering the punctuation of the 
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The steps of wrong, should move you to mew tip 
Your tender kinsman, ami to choke his days 


old text. Suppose we were to read,— 

•• If what in rest you have, n>d right you hold, 

Why, then, your fears," &c.— 

and the sense of the “dangerous argument” is at once clear and 
consistent. This reading is forcibly corroborated, too, by tne 
parallel passage in the older play: — 

“ We crave my lord Essex, to please the commons with 
The libertic of lady Constance soonc: 

Whose durance darkeneth your highnesse right, 

As if you kept him prisoner, to the end 

Your sclfe were doubtfull of the thing you have.* 

















ACT IV.] 

With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise. 

That the time’s enemies may not have this 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit, 

That you have bid us ask his liberty ; 

Which for our goods, we do no further ask, 

Than whereupon our weal, on you dependino-, 
Counts it your weal he have his liberty. 

K. John. Let it be so ; I do commit his youth 
Io your direction:— 

Enter Hubert. 

Hubert, what news with you? [Taking him apart. 

tx h 18 the man shoul(1 Jo the bloody deed ; 

He shew d Ins warrant to a friend of mine: 

I he image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 

V h r, th V ” ood a breast, 

And I do fearfully believe’t is done, 

What we so fear'd he had a charge to do 

? e C ° l0U '' of ,he ki "S dolI > come and K o 
Between lus purpose and his conscience, 

Like heralds Wt two dreadful battles set: 

His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Tif f“;, And ’ "’ len 11 J? reaks - 1 &ar ''-ill issue thence 
Xhe foul corruption of a sweet child’s death 

K ’ JoH f ^ caull °t hold mortality’s strong 

Good lords although my will to give uliWng ,'”''' 
The smt winch you demand is gone and dead : 

He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night 

Pem Indeed ^.^’fhis sichness was past cure. 

n n,’v ht,nl how " 001 -his death he was, 
Before the child himself felt he was sick ■ 

Phis must be answer’d, either here, or hence. 

‘ JoHN ' do you bend such solemn brows 
- on me? 

Think you I bear the shears of destiny ? 
q 6 1 commandment on the pulse of life ? 

That o-ren^np f ° ul ; and shame 

^at gieatness should so grossly offer it 

So ftrive it in your game ! aJso farewell. 

A i i , , ta ^ J et > lord Salisbury: I’ll go with thoo 
And nd the inheritance of thil poor K thC °’ 
ills lit le kingdom of a forced grave. 

Xhat blood, which ow’d the breadth of all this isle 
Three foot of it doth hold. Bad world the while' 
This must not be thus borne; this will break o t 
bo all our sorrows, and ere long, I doubt. 

Thwo JOHN ' ^ bum iu iuJignifr’li^ent' 

A here ,s no sure foundation set on blood • 1 

No certain life achiev’d by others’ deatJL 


KING JOHN. 


[scene 


II. 


Enter a Messenger. 

A fearful eye thou hast. Where is that blood, 

I hat I have seen inhabit in those cheeks? 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm: 

Pour down thy weather.—How goes all in France? 
Mess. From France to England. b —Never such 
a power, 

For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land ! 

The copy of your speed is learn’d by them ; 

I or, when you should be told they do prepare, 

I he tidings come that they are all arriv’d. 

K. John. 0, where hath our intelligence been 
drunk ? 

M here hath it slept ? Where is my mother’s care/ 
1 hat such an army could be drawn in France 

And she not hear of it? ’ 

Mess. My liege, her cal¬ 

ls stopp d with dust; the fi,-st of April, died 
l orn; noble mother. And, ns I hear, my lord, 

1 lie lady Constance m a frenzy died 

Three days before; but this from rumour’s toimio 
I idly heard ; if true, or false, I know not. ° 

K. John Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion ! 
U make a league with me, till I have pleas’d 
My discontented peers !-What! mother dead ! 
Ilow wildly then walks my estate in France.— 

L nderwhose conduct came those powers of France, 
lhat thou for truth giv’st out are landed here? 
Mess. Under the dauphin. 

Enter the Bastard and Peter o/Pomfret. 


lan b / I0 * a Enfe ?- 1 ] 1 i A»f*°V±V vident fouI 


- - -- ynay, 

All in France goes now to Eng- 


Wui on.v. Thon hast made me giddy 

■p' 1 tI,csc 111 t; d >»gs—Now, What says the world 
Po 3 our proceedings ? do not seek to stuff 
Mv head with more ill news, for it is full. 

,, ut ’ !f y°" be afeard to hear tiio woist, 

K • l ', nhCa,d ’ faU ° n beach * 

A. John. Bear with me, cousin; for I was ama/d 

Yiit h V id j C 1 b, ,' t n °' V 1 b ‘«“b° «g«in 

Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
Xo any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

Bast. H ow I have sped among the clergymen 
The sums I have collected shall cypress. ^ ’ 

T fi’w, 1 travC ' |,d llitllcr through the land 
X find the people strangely fantasied, 

1 assess d with rumours, full of idle dreams • 

w" , k,,0 "'!"g "' ,lnt *bev fear, hut full of f ( , a ^ . 

And here s a prophet,(2) that I brought with me 
Xroin forth the streets of Pomfret, wd.om J fe“ j 

ij! . nia, Y hundreds treading on his heels • 

That 101,1 ! C S11 ' lff ’ m n,de harsh-sonndin, rhymes 
That, ere the next Ascension-day at nooS, ° ’ 

text, ;"'v7 I Cm m °y tie suspected, from ll,e con- 
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You. highlit should deliver up your crown. 
lv. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore did»t 

thou so? ... 

l» KTKn . Foreknowing that the truth will toll 

out so. 

K. John. Hubert, away with him; nnpn*m 
him ; 

And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 

I shall yield up my crown, let him he hang d: 

Deliver him to safety, and return, 

For 1 must use thee.— 

[Exit Hubert, with 1 kter. 

O my gentle cousin, 

] lenr’st thou the news abroad, who are arrivd ? 
Dast. The French, my lord; men’s mouths are 

full of it : 

Besides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Salisbury. 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled tire,) 

And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they say, is kill’d to-night 

On your suggestion. 

K. John! Gentle kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their companies ; 

I have a way to win their loves again : 

13ring them before me. 

]}” ST> I will seek them out. 

K. John. Nay, but make haste, the better foot 
before. 

Ill 4 


() let me have no subject-enemies, 

When adverse foreigners atir.ght my town. 

With dreadful pomp of stout' invasion . 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 

Ynd Hv, like thought, from them to me again. 

■ Bast. The spirit of the time shall teacb nit 

K. John! 1 Spoke like a spriteful noble gentle- 

man.— . 

Go after him ; for he, perhaps, shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peers, 

And be thou he. „ . 

Mess. With all my heart, my liege. [ Exit. 
K. John. My mother dead ! 

Re-enter Hubert. 

Hub. My lord, they say five moons were seen 
to-night: 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wondrous motion. 

K. John. Five moons ? 

Hub. Old men, and beldams, m the streets 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously: 

Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths, 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 


n Stout inration J] That Is, bold, proud, Invasion. 









And whisper one another in the ear ; 

And lie that speaks doth gripe the hearers 
wrist, 

WhiJst he that hears makes fearful action, 

j lth wnn ^f d bl0 "'s, with nods, with rolling eves. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

I he whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

\V ith open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news; 

'Uio, with Ins shears and measure in his hand, 
btandmg on slippers, (which his nimble haste 

m , f,l J se v t,)rust U P°» contrary feet,) 

I old of a many thousand warlike French, 

1 hat were embattailed and rank’d in Kent: 

Another lean unwash’d artificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. 

A. John. Why seck’st thou to possess me with 
these fears ? 

'' ] ' y ur S cst tl,ou so oft young Arthur’s death ? 


sues? 

n E "s.^r 2 » & 51 

»," / vSr JfiHZ " CSUU-. *' Original 

‘Take ye, eat yc/ mt Sa '‘ J ’ <Take ’ eat ' th is » 8 ™y body;’ and not, 


'% band hath murder'd him: I had a mHitv 
cause ° ‘ 

lo wish lmn dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 
Hub. ISo had,® my lord! why, did you not 
provoke me ? 

K John It is the curse ofkings to be attended-, 
y slaves that take their humours for a warrant 
lo break within the bloody house of life; 

And, on the winking of authority, 
lo understand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
Moie upon humour than advis’d respect. 

Iub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did 

A. John. O, when the last account ’twi.vt 
licaven and earth 

Is to bo made, then shall this hand and seal 
U Itncss against us to damnation ! 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 


Bernard,” 0 . M “ 1 « ‘*«wn the sa yi ne of st 

CMcbene, by their .e.mtn, or 

London. Ko will r''-Rid. p. C 53. 
y ol. vii. p. h 52 r o. CXamp,eS ° f thi3 ,dl0,n see “ Notes and Queries ” 
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ACT IV.] 


KING JOHN. 


[SCENE III. 


Whose private* with me, of the dauphin’s love, 

Is nu ,ch more general than these bncs import 
Bio. To-morrow morning;let us meet him * ■ 

Sal Or rather, then set forward: for trull 
Two long days’ journey, lords, or e er we meet. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. Once more to-day well met, distemper’d 

lords! ..ix 

The king, by me, requests your presence straight. 

Sal. The king hath dispossess d himself of us. 
We will not line his thin, bestnmed cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the toot 
That leaves the print of blood where er it walks: 
Return, and tell him so ; we know the worst 
Bast. Whate’cr you think, good words, I think, 

were best. 

Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reason 

now. . . .. 

Bast. But there is little reason in your gnet; 

Therefore, ’t were reason you had manners now. 
Pem. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. ^ 
Bast. ’T is true; to hurt his master, no man 

else. . , 

Sal. This is the prison. What is lie lies 
h ere ? [Seeing Arthur. 

Pem. 0 death, made proud with pure and 

princely beauty! .11 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal. Murder, as hating what himself hath 

done, 

Doth lav it open, to urge on revenge. 

Big. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, 

Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

Sal. Sir Richard, " hat think you ? Have you 

beheld, b . . 

Or have you read, or heard ? or could you think . 
Or do you almost think, although you sec, # 
That you do see? could thought, without this object, 
Form such another? This is the very top, 

The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest, 

Of murder’s arms: this is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 

That ever wall-cy’d wrath, or staring rage, 

Presented to the team of soft remorse. ^ 

p EM . All murders past do stand excus’d in 

this: 


And this so sole, and so unmatchable, 

Shall give a holiness, a purity, 

To the yet-unhegotten sin of times ; < 

\nd prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 

Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

Bast. It is a damned and a bloody " 01 k , 

The graceless action of a heavy band, 

If that it be the work of any hand. ? 

Sal If that, it he the work of any hand . 

We had a kind of light wlmt would ensue. 

It is the shameful work of Hubert s hand ; 

The practice, and the purpose, ot the king 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul, 

Kneeling before this ruin ot sweet life, 

And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 

Never to he infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 

Till I have set a glory to this hand," 

By giving it the worship of revenge. 

Pem., Big. Our souls religiously confirm thy 

words. 


Enter IIudkiit. 

Hud. Lords, X am hot with haste in seeking 
you: 

Arthur doth live; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal 0, he is hold, and blushes not at death. 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone. 

IIud. I am no villain. « 

Sa , Must I rob the law? 

[Drawing his sword. 

Bast. Your sword is bright, sir; put it up 

Sal. Not till I sheathe it in a murderer s skin. 
Hub. Stand back, lord Salisbury, stand hack, 1 

By heaven, I think, my sword’s as sharp as yours: 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 

Nor tempt the danger of my true defence; 

Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Bio. Out, dunghill! dm-’st (lion bravo n noblc- 

llun. Not’for my life: hut yet I dnro defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 


(•) First folio, mum. 

Whose private ,rilh me.-] Whose confident hi parley. Mr 
er s MS. annotator reads, “ Whose private missive, Ac., and 

-thin, bestnined clonk—’’ 


l\ 

Collier 
a little lower, for— 

• I . 


folio 1604. In the two previous editions the passage stands 
“ ^ hand.-] Pope 

Sc. I* confirmatory of the 

old reading 


has— 




I I 


tin bestained cloak. 


• » 


t. Have you beheld,-) This is the corrected lection in the third 
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-Jove, let Vincas live, 

If to mi, sword his fate he not theolor* |if 
A thousand complete courses of the sun . 



KING JOHN. 


ACT 1V.J 

feAL. 1 hou art a murderer. 

v?, rri ,lot prove me so; 

let, 1 amjume. Whose tongue soe’er speaks 

Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 

Pem. Cut lum to pieces. 

O . A _ ST| *«. , , Kee P *he peace, I say. 

Sal. Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Tf Sn. ' Vert better 6“ 11 the devil, Salisbury: 
It thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 

Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 

I 1 stnhe thee dead. Put up thy sword betime, 

v/l 1 II so mnnl vah _ a. 


O.- Tui _ i , U 1 J lu J MVOia Detune, 

0 1 11 so maul you and your toasting-iron, 

bJ°TO , th ', nk the devil i3 «oml from hell. 

m ' w ‘ It; th °u do, renowned Faulcon- 
bnclge ? 

Second a villain and a murderer ? 

Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Htir i ^ ho kill’d this prince ? 

T he J 3 - hour s,nce 1 Ieft him ''ell: 

I honour d him, I lov’d him; and will weep 

My date of hfe out, for his sweet life’s loss. 

AL. I lust not those cunning waters of his 
eyes, 

For villainy i s not without such rheum ; 

And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
lake nvers of remorse - ami innocency. 

Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house; 

For I am stifled with this smell of sin 

Pzm te T'n 1 i B “ 1 'd r ’ t0 the dauphin there! 
There, tell the king, he may inquire us 

Bast TTpr'o’ , [Exeunt Lords. 

1 fd^l ' V ° r)d ! ~ KneW J- 

y f e {? nd and boundless reach of merev 

“ Hubert deed ° f dea ‘ h> “ rt th0 “ 

Hub. Do but hear me, sir,— 

ST * Ha! I’ll tell thee what; 


n I am none.] D ° n0tprovemesoi 
d fr‘ COmpCl mC t0 become one - Xow. a, present, I am no mur- 

contemporaries, afmost°invTri ?f mor . ,e > * n Shakespeare and his 
P-3I. of ‘he pr;s a e„Tv S olu n me nab,y s, « nifles See Note (I? 

* ^ “ Camb,C '-J is /o «ur, /. 


[scene iii. 

I hou ’rt damn’d as black—nay, nothing is so black ; 

hou ait more deep damn’d than prince Lucifer • 

I here is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 

As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child. 

Hub. Upon my soul, — 

m ^f? T ’ If thou didst but consent 

lo tins most cruel act, do but despair, 

And, if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
ihat ever sp.der twisted from her womb 

\\ ill serve to strangle thee; a rush will be a beam 

f o hang thee on ; or, wouldst thou drown thyself, 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 3 

And it shall be, as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a villain up.— 

I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub If I in act, consent, or sin of thought, 

Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath b 

Inch was embounded in this beauteous clay, 

Let heH want pains enough to torture me ! ^ 

1 left him well. 

Bast. Go, bear him in thine arms — 

I am amaz d, metlunks, and lose my wav 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world _ 

Fro 7 S ^i‘ °n- ,h ° U take “ U En S I “n<I up ! 

From forth this morsel of dead royalty, 

J, 1 u’ l h ° nglht ’ and truth of “11 this realm 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 

To tug and scumble,' and to part by the teeth 

The unow d interest of proud-swelling state 

Bn ’ l 01 ' . bare -P icIt ’ d b »ne of majesty 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace’- 
Now powers from home, and discontents at home 
Meet one line; and vast confusion tit, ’ 

As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast 
file imminent decay of wrested pomp.’ 

Now happy lie, whose clonk and cincture" can 
Ho d out this tempest. Bear away that child 
And follow me with speed • I’ll tn >1,1 1 • “ d ’ 

A thousand businesses are brief in hand ‘" S ‘ 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the Ld. 

__ [ Exeunt . 

ncsse, What so^alne basbful'np 1 madste confessyon of thy bold 

Of tcambling and now I am too oId*t!uIn 1 l I*. fruc,ed in the scoo,e 

d Whose cloak and cincture — Art of Fl ottery, 1576 
emendation cincture, a belt or girdL^’s Pope? ha$ Center ‘ The 
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ACT V. 


St’FNF I.—J U »'« 


A'/J'/ Kino John, I’anui i.i’H tie ( roan, 

and Attendant'. 


K. John. Thus have 
hand 

The circle of mv glory. 

3J‘> 


1 yielded ill* into \unr 


1» a ni>. Take again 

F,um this mv hand, ns holding of the pope, 

Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

[Giviwj John the crown. 

K. John. Now keep your holy word: go meet 

the French ; 








KING JOHN. 


[scene ii. 


ACT V.] 

And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches, ’fore we are inflam’d. 

Uur discontented counties “ do revolt, 

Our people quarrel with obedience, 

Swearing allegiance, and the love of soul 
1o stranger blood, to foreign royalty 
This inundation of mistemper’d humour 
Bests by you only to be qualified. 

Then pause not; for the present time’s so sick 
I liat present medicine must be minister’d, 

Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

Pand. It was my breath that blew this tempest 
up, 

Lpon your stubborn usage of the pope; 

But, since you are a gentle convertite, ’ 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 

Un this Ascension-day, remember well, 

Lpon your oath of service to the pope, 

Go I to make the French lay down their aims. 

K. John. Is this Ascension-day ? Did not the 
prophet 

Say, that before Ascension-day at noon, 

My crown I should give off? Even so I have • 

I did suppose it should be on constraint, 

But, heaven be thank’d, it is but voluntary. 


Entei' the Bastard. 

Bast. All Kent hath yielded; nothing there 
holds out 

But Dover castle: London hath receiv’d, 

Kike a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers: 

our nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
i o otter service to your enemy ; 

And wild amazement hurries b up and down 
-ine httle number of your doubtful friends. 

K. John. Would not my lords return to me 

Aft i again > 

Alter they heard young Arthur was alive ? 

-Bast. They found him dead, and cast into the 
streets; 

An empty casket, where the jewel of life 

-By some damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en awav. 

K. John. That villain Hubert told me he did 
live. 

Bast. So, on my soul, he did, for aught he 
knew. 

But wherefore do you droop ? why look you sad ? 
great in act, as you have been in thought; 

1 n ot the world see fear and sad distrust, 


?he C S/& c C0Unties do revolt,-} Counties here mean 

Ufo*A unt^to haras7~^ Perhaps 3 mis P rint {oT harries. To 
run-] The original sense of to forage, Johnson 


| Govern the motiou of a kingly eye. 

Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire ; 
Uneaten the threat’ner, and outface the brow 
;;; b,a £g in g borror: so shall inferior eyes, 

I hat borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
I he dauntless spirit of resolution. 

A way ; and glister like the god of war, 

M ben he intendeth to become the field’: 

Shew boldness and aspiring confidence. 

W hat, shall they seek the lion in his den 

And fright him there? and make him tremble 
there ? 

0, let it not be said !—Forage, and run c 

\ o meet displeasure farther from the doors • 

And grapple with him, ere lie come so nigh. 

K. John. The legate of the pope hath been 
with me, 

And I have made a happy peace with him ; 

And he hath promis’d to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

c Bast. O inglorious league ! 

ohall we upon the footing of our land, 
bend fair-play orders, and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 
lo arms invasive ? shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields, 

And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread 
And find no check ? Let us, my liege, to a,™ • 
-Pei chance, the cardinal cannot make your peace 
Or rf he do, let it at least be said, P ’ 

I hey saw we had a purpose of defence. 

K. John. Have thou the ordering of this 
present time. 

‘ BaST * Am *J tllen > with good courage; yet I 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— A Plain , near St. Edmund’s-Bury. 

Enter in arms , Lewis, Salisbury, Mklun, Pem¬ 
broke, Bigot, and Soldier*. 

AndTIl„ M ? l “ rd , JfcIun ’ let tllis be copied out, 

And keep it safe for our remembrance ■ 

ilcturn the precedent < to these lords again 

flint hai-mg 0 ,ir fair order written down, 

oth they, and we, pci-using o’er these notes 

May know wherefore we took the sacrament ’ 

And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. ’ 

&AL. Upon our sides it never shall he broken. 

‘iL 1 wo!d h m a r?i n f ^ be - 

Lewis and the English ba^ons^ 1 " 3 draft ° f ,he lreat >' between 
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ACT V.J 


king John. 


SCENE II. 


And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
V voluntary zeal, and an unurgd faith, 

To your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince. 

I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn U revolt. 

And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. O, it grieves my sou . 

That I must draw this metal from my sale 
To be a widow-maker; O, and theie, 

Where honourable rescue, ami defence, 

Cries out upon the name of Salisbury: 

But such is the infection of the time, 

That, for the health and physic ot oui ug , 

We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stern injustice and confused wrong. 

And is’t not pity, O my grieved f™' lds - 
That we, the sons ami children of tins isle, 

Were bom to see so sad an hour as this ; 

Wherein we step after a stranger, march 

Upon her gentle bosom, and fill J»P 
Her enemies’ ranks, (I must withdraw and weep 
Upon the spot" of this enforced cause,) 

To •'•race the gentry of a land remote, 

Ynd follow unacquainted colours here . 

What, here?—0 nation, that thou couldst remove. 
That Neptune’s arms, who dippcth thee about 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself, 

And grapple* thee unto a pagan shore; 

Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to-spend it so unncighbourly • 

Lew. A noble temper dost thou shew m tins, 
And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom, 

Do make an earthquake of nobility. 

0, what a noble combat hast thou fought 
Between compulsion and a brave respect. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks: 

My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effusion of such manly drops, 

This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul. 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz (t 
Than had I seen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figur’d quite o’er with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm ; 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes, 

That never saw the giant world enrag’d; 

Nor met with fortune other than at leasts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

Come, come; for thou shall thrust thy hand os deep 

(•) Old text, cripple. 

ft Upon the spot-] The slain or disgrace- 
b O.uhat a noble combat hasl thou fough j -] In the early folios 
thou is omitted, but was restored in the edition of 1685. 

« With interest to this land,-] A famihar construc^ n 
time. Thus, in " Henry IV. Part II. Act III. 8c. 2 . 


Into the purse of rich prosperity, 

v’ Lewi.' himself:—so, nobles, shall you all, 

I That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 
Ami even there, methmks, an angel spake. 

T ,»ok where the holy legate comes apace, 
Tothx us warrant from the hand of heaveu ; 
And on our actions set the name of right, 
With holy breath. 


Eater Pandulph, attended. 

p ANI) Hail, noble prince of France l 

The next is this,-King John hath reeoneil d 
Himself to Rome; his spirit is come m, 

That so stood out against the holy church, 

The great metropolis and see of Home . 

Therefore thy threat’ning colours now wind up, 

And tame the savage spirit of wild war , 

That, like a lion foster’d up at hand, 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 

And be no further harmful than in show. 

Lew. Your grace shall pardon me, I will not 

back; . 

I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control. 

Or useful serving-man, and instrument, 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. 

Y„,u- breath fh°t kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chastis’d kingdom and myself. 

And brought in matter that should feed this fire, 
And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 

You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with interest to c this land, 

Yea, thrust this enterprise into my lieai-t; 

And come you now to tell me, John hath ma e 
His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to me. 

I, by the honour of my mamago-bed. 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine, 

And now it is lialf-conquer’d, must I back 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome 
Am I Rome’s slave? What penny hath Romo 

borne, 

What men provided, what munition sent, 

To underprop this action ? Is’t not I 
That undergo this charge? Who else but 1, 

And such as to my claim are liable, 

Sweat.in this business, and maintain tins war . 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 

Vive le roy ! as I have bank’d their towns . 

Have I not hero the best cards .for the game, 

To win this easy match play’d for a crown . 

•• He hath more worthy interest to the state 
Than thou—.” 

d A. I h„„ b.nVd their t.wn.*lI Thl., I, W'&toTffi 
sail'd along beside their towns upon the rivers ba »]**•'^d 

context it seems more probably an B 1^‘Xir towns?pul Mem 
by " bank’d their towns" is meant, icon their towns, 

bank or rest. 
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And shall I now give o’er (lie yielded set ? 

% no > on ' m y 60ul - >t never shall be said 

Lew ' Oots U d°° k bUt m th r ° U,3>dc of this »»*■ 
Till ™ ?. d ° r lns,lle ’ 1 wil1 not return 

my attempt so much be glorified, 

As to my ample hope was promised 

ipjT this £ al,ant head of war, 

To Outlook tl,eSC S P il ' itS f, .' 0In tlle "Olid, 

1? ' I 1 • ^ to win renown 

L en m the jaws of danger and of death.— 

Whet lusty trumpet thus doth 

Enter the Bastard, attended. 

LefmJi, Accol ' , ?i n g to the fair play of the world 
hf™, audience : I am sent to speak 
My h ol y lord of Milan, from the kin/ 
me to learn how you have dealt for him; 


And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

A j*”?,' ThC Da, 'I > hin is too wilful-opposite 
And Wdl not temporize with my entreaties ; 

H Il fl vsT T iP’i 1C i U m * Ift - V do "' n ’‘is arms. 

Bast By all the blood that ever fury breath’d 

Fo. il 1 S! ' ;, ’ S " t ; ll -~ No "' hear our English kino- 
Fo. thus Ins royalty doth speak in me 8 

Thism!!? 1 " ’'!’ " nd ,eason t00 > he should : 
i ns apish and unmannerly approach, 

1 Ins harness d masque, and unadvised revel 

his unhair d « sauciness, and boyish troops 

Ihe king doth smile at; and is well prepar’d 

To wlnp this dwarfish war, these* pigmy arms 

From out the circle of his territories ^ S 

that hand, which had the strength,'even af our 

do cadge you, and make you take the hatch- * 

do dive, like buckets, in concealed wells ’ 

To crouch htler of yourstable planks : 

"*”** “n: ":‘i. t. 
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KING JOHN. 


(scene IV. 


Hub. Badly, I fear: how fares your majesty? 

* * A ♦ f ~ ~ 


Tr T a «««* ip (ai 




ACT V.] 

To lie, like pawns, lock’d up in chests and trunks; 
To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons; and to thrill, and shake, 
Even at the crying of your nation’s crow,* 

Thinking this voice an armed Englishman : 

Shall that victorious hand be fcebled here, 

That in your chambers gave you chastisement ? 

No ! Know, the gallant monarch is in arms, 

And, like an eagle o’er his aiery, towers, 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. (D 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame: 
For your own ladies, and pale-visag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 

Their neelds to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. [in peace; 

Lew. There end thy brave, and turn thy face 
We grant thou canst outscold us, fare thee well; 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 

Pand. Give me leave to speak. 

Bast. No, I will speak. 

Lew*. We will attend to neither:— 

Strike up the drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest, and our being here, [out; 

Bast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry 
And so shall you, being beaten. Do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 

And even at hand a drum is ready brae d 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 

Sound but another, and another shall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear, 

And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder : for at hand 
(Not trusting to this halting legate here, 

Whom he hath us’d rather for sport than need), 

Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb’d death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 
Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this danger 
out. 

Bast. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not 
doubt. [ Exeunt. 

SCENE III.—The same. A Field of Battle. 

Alarums. Enter Kino John and Hubert. 

K. John. How goes the day with us ? 0, tell 

me, Hubert. 


a Of your nation's crow.—1 “ That la, at the crowing of a cock ; 
callus meaning both a cock and a Frenchman."—D ouce. 

b Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,—] Retrace the difficult 
path upon which you have entered. Theobald proposed to read, 
unlread the rude way. &c., but to thread one** way through any 
Intricacy Is still an habitual figure, and to pass through the eye 
of a needle is an oriental metaphor for any troublesome un¬ 
dertaking, familiar to us all by the passage in St. Matthew, 
chap, xix., which Shakespeare has himself paraphrased in Richard 
II. Act V. Sc. 5:— 
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long. 

Lies heavy on me; 0, my heart is sick ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faulcon- 
bridge, 

Desires your majesty to leave the field, 

And send him word by me which way you go. 

K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead, to the 

abbey there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort; for the great supply, 
That was expected by the Dauphin here. 

Are wrack’d three nights ago on Goodwin sands. 
This news was brought to Richard but even now ; 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

K. John. Aye me ! this tyrant fever burns me 

up, 

And will not let me welcome this good news. 

Set on toward Swinstead ; to my litter straight: 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— The same. A nother part of 

the same. 

Enter Saxisbury, Pembroke, Bigot, and others. 

Sal. I did not think the king so stor’d with 
friends. 

Pem. Up once again; put spirit in the French: 
If they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

Sal. That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridgc, 

In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Pem. They say, King John, sore sick, hath left 
the field. 

Enter Melun, wounded , and led hy Soldiers. 

Mel. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 
Sal. When we were happy we had other names. 
Pem. It is the count Melun. 

Sal. Wounded to death. 

Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought and 
sold; 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, b 
And welcome home again discarded faith. 

Seek out King John, and fall before his feet; 

For, if the French bo lords of this loud day, 


*« It is as hard to come, as for a camel 
To thread the poitern of a needle's eye." 

So in Coriolanus, Act III. Sc. 1, wo have:— 

*• Even when the navel of the state was touch’d, 

They would not thread the gates.’’ 

Moreover, the original spelling is unthred, and it Is remarkable 
that in the folio, 1623, thread, which occurs many times, is in¬ 
variably spelt thred, whilst tread is always exhibited in its present 
form. 



ACT V.l 


He* means to recompense the pains you take 
fy cuttmg off your heads: thus hath he sworn 
And I with him, and many more with me 
Upon the altar at St. Edmund’s-Bury 

T\ ., . we swore to you 

Bear amity and everlasting ] ove 

Sal. May this be possible? may this be true * 

Mel. Have I not hideous death within my view 
Retaining but a quantity of life J ’ 

AMiich bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure ’gainst the fire ? 

VVTiat in the world should make me now deceive 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit’ 
VHiy should I then be false, since it is'true 
I hat I must die here, and live hence by truth * 

I say again, if Lewis do win the day, 

^l fors T n e \ r those c 3' cs of yours 
Behold another day break in the cast 

But even this night -whose black contagious breath 
Aheady smokes about the burning crest 

2 f ? d ’„ feeb ! c ’ n,1(l day-wearied sun,— 

Even this ill night your breathing shall expire 
Paying the fine of rated treachery ’ 

Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 

If Lewis by your assistance win the day 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 

The love of him,-and this respect besides," 

^ or that my grandsire was an Englishman — 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 

PVnmf w wf f> r - Prfly J ° U ’ b(?nr nie ,lcnc C 
MW T the . n . 01 I S0 , and of the field ; 

Eerc I may think the remnant of my thoughts 

In peace, and part this body and my soul ° 

W ith contemplation and devout desircs.(2) 

feAL. We do believe thee—And beshrew mv 
soul, J 

But I do love the favour and the form 

ut this most fair occasion, by the which 

a!V V i Unt ? nd tllC 8tc P s of damned flight; 

And,^ like a bated and retired flood, 

Leaving our rankness b and irregular com-sc, 

oop low within those bounds we have o’erlook’d c 
And calmly run on in obedience, 

Even to our ocean, to our great King John.— 

vi f? sha 1 , glve thee he,p t0 bcnr thee hence ; 

^or I do sec the cruel pangs of death 

Eight m thine eye.-Away, my friends! New 
A ^ u fl,ght ’ 

And happy newness, that intends old right. 

[-Exeunt, lead in r/ off Melun. 


KING JOHN. 

[scene vr 

SCENE V.— The same. The French Camp . 

Enter Lewis and his Train. 

Lew. The sun of heaven, methought, was loth 
to set, 

d ’p" d ,-T dc tl,C wcstem " e| bin blush, 
MTien the English measur’d” backward their own 
_ gTound, 

In faint retire: O bravely came we off 
Wien with a volley of our needless shot, 

After such bloody toil, we bid good night; 

And wound our tottering colours clearly up/ 

Last in the field, and almost lords of it! 


Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, mere is my prince, the Dauphin ? 
f i EW> m Here What news * 

MeSS ‘ ^ s COUnt MeIun is s ^in ; the English 

By his persuasion, arc again fallen off: 

• f nd 3 ' 0ar su PPly> which you have wish’d so Iono- 
! Al j Ca3t ft nd sunk, on Goodwin sands. g ’ 

j LEW * Ah > f ? ul shrewd news!—Beslircw thy 

| . very heart! y 

I did not think to be so sad to-night 

K?nl T me —was he that said, 

King Jolm did fly, an hour or two before 

T MfsT m s n ' ght di , d ? art 0U1 ' ' vem 'T P°"' e,s ? 

T vf' w^, C 'i Cr s P° ke « true, my lord. 

to night? g °° d qUarter nnd S° od ^ 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 

To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI .—An o pen l>l ace in tAe Xeih _ 
bourhood tf Swinstead Abbey. 

Enter the Bastard and Hubert, meeting. 


b the Frenchman, means, kc. 

r in a sense 11 ha * 

come. ™ ndt We hate ©’"look'd,-] That is. o’erborne, over - 

*4WuMhe old T^\ Mr< , C0ll '/' S annotator would read 
able. 1(1 wor(, » n,eanin K direct, immediate, is prefer- 

The$g?nal h has E ”-'When' ff' ir own ground,-] 

6 "Ai n as, when English measure,” &c. 


H " ? spcnk> h ° ! s * >cak 
Iltm’ A flion( l—MHiat art thou ? 

W Whither dost thmf go? 1 "'' ° f E " S ' a " d - 

Au/may not I demand of tKig to,heo? 


old clnM^uggeTts- 1 "'"” C " W ' clearI >' U P>~] Mr. Collier's 

colours, after a hard fight, contrast hJLJi? 'offering, or drooping 
waving colours of an arny adva, it , Wl,h spreading, 

' x '%* word c/cor J.7o/Sh ° attle - The ma »> diffi! 

annotator? ^ SK&S 
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ACT V.] 


KING JOHN. 


[scene VII. 


As well ns thou of mine ? 

Bast. Hubert. I think. , . 

tt ub Thou hast n perfect thought, 

I will, upon all hazards, well believe O' 0 ' 1 ' 

Thou art my friend, that know st my tongue s 

Who art thou? , . 

Bast. Who thou wilt: an if thou please, 

Thou mavst befriend me so much, as to think ^ 

I come one way of the Phmtagenets. [night, 

Hub. Unkind remembrance! thou, and eyeless 

Have done me shame -.—brave soldier, pardon me, 

That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 

Should 'scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Bast. Come, come; sans compliment, vhat 

news abroad? , , [ n, S hl » 

Hub. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of 

To find you out. , , , . 9 

Bast. Brief, then ; and what s the news . 

Hub. 0, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night, 

Block, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 

Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill news , 

I am no woman, I’ll not swoon at it. 

Hub. The king, I fear, is poison’d by a monk : 

I left him almost speechless, and broko out 
To acquaint you with this evil, that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, < 
Than if you had at leisure known of this, [him . 
Bast. How did lie take it? who did taste to 
Hub. A monk, I tell you; a resolved villain, 
Whose bowels suddenly buret out: the king 
Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

Bast. Who didst thou leave to tend lus majesty . 
Hub. Why, know you not the lords are all 
come back, 

And brought prince Henry in their company? 

At whose request the king hath pardon d them, 
And they are all about his majesty. [heaven, 

Bast. Withhold thine indignation, mighty 
And tempt us not to bear above our power ! 

I’ll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night. 
Passing these flats, arc taken by the tide, 

These Lincoln washes have devoured them; 
Myself, well mounted, hardly have escap’d. 

Away, before! conduct me to the king. 

I doubt he will be dead, or e’er I come. [ Exeunt . 


(Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling- 

house) . 

Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 

Foretell the ending of mortality. 


SCENE VII .—The Orchard of Swinstead Abbey. 

Enter Prince Henry, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

1>. Hen. It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly; and his pure brain 


Enter Pembroke. 

Pem. His highness yet doth speak; and holds 
belief, 

That being brought into the open air 
It would allay the burning quality # 

Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

P. Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard 

licvc —- 

Doth ho still rage ? . [*»'* Bigot. 

p FM# He is more patient 

Than when you left him ; even now he sung. 

P. Hen. 0 vanity of sickness! fierce extremes, 

In their continuance, will not feel themselves. 

Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them insensible; b and his siege is now 
Against the mind * the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies; 

Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 
Confound themselves. ’Tis strange that death 
should sing! 

I am the cygnet + to this pale faint swan, 

Who chants a doleful hymn to Ins own death; 

And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince; for you are 

born 

To set a form upon that indigest, 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendants, who bring in 

King John in a Chair. c 

K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow 
room; 

It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 

There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 

I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 

P. Hen. How fares your majesty ? 

K. John. Poison’d,—ill fare;—dead, forsook, 
cast off: 

And none of you will bid the winter come, 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 


a Thou, and eyeless nl^l>t.—1 The old text has “riirffen night. 
E'ltlrti, which is peculiarly applicable, we owe to Tluobald. 

b L ares them insensible;! The original lection is invisible; a 
word, notwithstanding Malone’s defence of it, that appears to be 
without sense in this passage. Hamncr first suggested the 
reading in the tc\t, and his emendation is in some degree verified 
by the corresponding passage in the earlier play, 
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(*) Old text, trinde. 


(t) Old text, Symel 


“ Power after power forsnlce their proper power, 
Onely the heart impugnes with faint resist. 

e The stage direction in the old copies is simply, 1 
brought in." 




Tomake v y v, U “,'’ d k^ 0 " 1 ’ " 01 ' the liorlli 

Ami ! " S Wenk ' Vi,lds klss ’>'V pmched lips 

much™ C ° W: -^ da ask you 

X bog cold comfort; and you are so strait, 

And so mgrateful, you deny me that. 

^tcars th0t tIlCr0 " rcro somo virtue in my 
That might relievo you ! 

wither- i n sak ‘ n tkcni ■* but. 

Is as I r ? 4 he i 1 ! and Xbere the poison 

n’ as a fie r d ’ confin’d to tyrannize 
n unreprievahle condemned ldood. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Andlp^en of ^nn S 1 °' aIdcd ' vit1 ' m y violent motion, 
K Jo,™ n 1 Cd t0 sce d’ our majesty. 

H ^ e ° C ° USin > th - come tJ set mine 

The tackle of heart is era ek’d and burnt, 


Ami nil the si,rends, wherewith mv life should «ail 
Aie turned to one thread, one little hair : 

\\l • hoart 1 J al 1 0,10 poor string to stay it by 
ho1 * b « lt tiH % news be uttered 

a arftsar■ jj* 

j,j In . , ,u " " e snail answer 

For in a night, the best part of my power 
As I upon advantage did remove, J 
« ere in the washes, all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood 

s “- r : 

^pzrsisss: 
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ACT V.] 


KING JOHN. 


[SCEXH VII. 


Bast Art thou gone so? I <1o hut stay behind 

To do the office for thee of revenge ; 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 

As it on earth hath been thy scrvnn still. 

Now, now, you stars, that move in your right 

Where be tour'powers? Shew now your mended 

faiths; 

And instantly return with me again. 

To push destruction, and perpetual shame, 

Out of the weak door of our fainting ami : 
Straight let us seek, or straight wc shall be so\ g > 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It seems, you know not then so much as we. 

The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest, _ 

Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin , 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour and respect may take, 

With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it, when lie sees 

Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay, ’t is in a manner done already; 

For many carriages he hath dispatch d 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 

To the disposing of the cardinal; 

With whom yourself, myself, and other lords, 

If you think meet, this afternoon will post 

To consummate this business happily. 

Bast. Let it be so.— And you, my noble prince 


be 


With other princes that may best he spar’d, 

Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 

p ji e >;. At Worcester must his body 

interr’d; D) 

For so he will’d it- , .. . . 

B\st. Thither shall it then. 

And happily may your sweet self put on 

The lineal state and glory of the land . 

To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 

I do bequeath mv faithful services 

\nd true subjection everlastingly. 

* Sal. And the like tender of our love we make, 

To rest without a spot for evermore. 

P. Hen. I have a kind soul, that would give 

you* thanks, . 

And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

Bast. 0, let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

1 Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us 

rue 

If England to itself do rest but true. (5) [Exeunt. 

* That would Sire you thank.,--) The : wort you, which i» 
wanting in the original, was supplied b> Howe. 
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illustrative comments 


ACT I. 


(1) Scene I.— 

bff-Me rrould he have all my land : 

The old a -^ nr 'I 

rected by Theobald. Ilalf.fnre) face,” was cor- 

a popular epithet for \ ‘^PP^r* to have »>een 

Ae S, f " bvTe e „^fi : Z “ CriVC '' 

instead of a fnU fZl ° r ^ 

“The Downfall 0 f Robert Earl of h" r P T^f from 
where we meet the same alLSn - Hunt,n ^on," 1601, 


<< 


You hatf-fac'd groat, you thick-cheek’d chitty face.” 


(2) Scene I._ 

Thai i n m i ne €(lr / durg( mf ^ ^ 

In'^SsXpter^o/’thTp " here ‘ , ‘ r “’ferthi„ f , RMS .j 
tells us that after the dea?h , nf%f f En ft d ’” "olinshid 
beth her sister, and now mm ^ ,adie EIiz ^ 

reigneand princesse di <1 fin- wT st f^tious Queene, sove- 
abolishing the use Vrlnr^. H tb \ matter wholie, utterly 
verting the LZ into S an ' 1 , bn “ n coino ' and 
restored sundrie coines Z eTeat or,lln ance, she 

V**<'fardiTrt TSe „? tU'lTlf peCCeS of M f- 

twopence, of three ncnro nff^ ™ 0 a fe P° t nco » Pieces of 

of Six pence, usualli? named ttin I**!™ <cal,e , fI the groat), 
twelve pence wherenn Sf testone, and shilling of 

and emphatikl supe re criptte n /’ impnn hCr °"' ne im ^ c > 

as witVthrpro^roUtho n ?ov^i£^ f TT*’ TS! 7 thin ; and 
a rose, its similitude to -J?* 671 ^ b( ? r ® the emblem of 
flower stuck in his ear a^ nr fr ZCn '/ aced beau with that 
Shakespeare’s dav is ^ a courtl Y fashion of 

morous y ' 13 suffici ™tly intelligible and hu- 

(3) Scene I.— 

Tt ,¥?”> y° ur traveller,— 

We may ^ w * **>«**>’« »»««.] 

curiosity,” as Dr Johncnll^ 10 “^ e of nowly-excited 

was tm^itted ^h h Kd?w Cn i beS "’ hen intcl % cn ce 

manners and lan^^ if ? ^ an ’ converea "t with the 

-ocietygi; t&Jsl c r™*’ ind ^ *»■ S 

tmvagant Vp^h tha tW Camed at ono time to so ex- 

» Professed Welle? erni ?° 0tl f ounds for believing 
formed a not un a.a„' .^ a ^ er ^ to relate his adventures 

dinner-table of S ? Ur< ^, of en tertainment at the 

abound in aSusions' writew of fc he period 

Odcomb tribe aSCt?« y Sarcastic ' to this Tom 
was the synonyC f 0 ? g n r them ,' your professed traveller 
Thus, in Marlowe’s ™ nda £ ious coxcomb, 

one of the™ hree^rlin 1 : 1 >■ 

“ What art thou ? 

2L a "* f A .t nveller. 

To wait e it m mv e tr^ th v. 0U wou,d,t do well 

y rencher, and tell me lies at dinner time . 1 

Lflrt in T_ • 


outJn , he a Ui;o;e\ l ;? h ” ds A rP h “*vl , rer ntr ’ me “ ™«« 

form'd. He walks most roi^ f rm ? ‘ hat himself is truly de- 

his mouth. * * * He* wirnie"5»iM th a . C u 0Ve or pick t00lh in 
louder than most clocks^- 6 Cheaper lhan any b W". a n<l 

S 5 SSS a?=s 

choake, rather than JonSs ^r d‘d'rinke^Jnd h^*-' ^ wi » 
a maine part of his behaviour.'* Q d ke * and hls P>ck-tooth 

Pereeda,in^^ne^sc^^o^w^^^and 

c^aVSt, 0 ^ ffiui-iSS-r® 

swear as he dictates’ 1 com P els him to 

° t I swear, I swear. 

Ba ‘ ilii 9 con . ,en,s of fhis blade,— 

IS/ a r° nten ! s ” f t,,is Wade.- 

kniZki,h thC af ° reSaid i* as ‘li s co, knight, g „ od ftfllow> ^ 
Put Knave, good fellow, knave, knave." 

Sir Robert’s estate 2 ^X,l f' K ^ cihe right to ol, 

cident in the nlav ShThL ’ for - ncar, - v evcr .V other in- 

Troublesome Ib!i A m e ofKin^^Inl 18 .. ,n, M b ^ cd to “The 
temerity to assert and dobn * Malone had the 

no f 

s*#: 'f , thc .w. 

work. In the parallel scene Kin n S / ro,n ,h - earlier 

paternity of Philip shall bo ?o* J< ? b . n decrees that tbo 

Kmself r the h ‘» "other and 

father was Sir Robert Faulconbrid, J- IT ’ dec!ares bis 
saysuiconbndge , whereupon the king 

“ | 8ke Philip whose sonne he is 
Phfr' M Ullp ' who was thy father? 

Taken^meS----- : you had not 

You to aske my mother. ’ 1 8,l0uld have desired 

PhMv 8 Ki*K h /° w f thy fa,her? 

Path'^hat wa", ? 0U * ^ »>ee is my 

And him I think to be Sir Rober^Faucnnh be ^ ot,e n, 

John. Essex, for fashinnc erl ^auconbrulge. 

A y o l°er?Z ,0 th,S con tent?on mand agen * 

fww.'PhilipTpMke 8 ! ML‘ a R ?»>ert is? 


. -W.V..C, ana ten me lies at dinner time ” Phili P speake I sav^wh!^ Robert is * 

Oifford’s^fe^. “ Cynthia’s Revels,” Act II. Sc. 1, g}j£ S{ a trance 

' " hat saist thou Phili^Vnr^l 1 ^ ^ e t> ,b,u - 

P. prung of auncient kings ? 
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illustrative comments. 


ikbw.jg - 

Or whence procecde these fumes of majestie . 

Me thinkes I hear® a hollow eccho sound, 

That Philip is the sonne unto a king . 

The whistling leaves upon the trembling trees. 
Whistle in consort I am Richard s sonne . 

The bubling murmur of the waters fall, 

Records Philippui Regius ; ... .... ■ 

Birds in their flight make musicke with their wings, 

Filling the aire with glone of my oirtn . 

Birdsfbubbles. leaves and mountaines cccho n 

Ring in mine cares, that I am RichardIs sonne. 

Fond man ! ah whither art thou earned? , 

How are thy thoughts ywrapt in honors hcaven T 
Forgetfull what thou art. and whence thou camst. 

Thy fathers land cannot maintame these thoughts, 

These thoughts are farre unfitting Fauconbndge . 
And VeH they may ; for why this mounting minde 
Doth scare too high to stoupe to Fauconbndge 
Why how now ? knowest thou where thou art t 
And knowest thou who expects thine answer here? 
Wilt thou upon a franticke madding ' a,ne 
Goe loose thy land, and say thyselfe base borne 


Ko kceDe thy land, though Richard were thy sire, 

No. Ktepe in> ‘ ■ thou art Fauconbndge. 

n'Vpeaie man be s'odaine, who thy father was. 
itliv Pleased >our majestie, Sir Robert- 
PlSMbat Fauconlridge cleaves to thy jawes: 

It will not out. 1 cannot for m> lift 
Say I am sonne unto a Fauconbndg . 
t unH anri living coe» tis honors tire 

Ssssr my 

_ . . .. . . -.-in'll the keen but sportive wit, the 

^hSJSt*vivacity the shrewd worldlincss and the mili- 
JS, g™L of Shakespeare’s Bastard; but H, archetyp. 
i^ the old piece was the work of no mean hand. 

(5) Scene I.-Compare the corresponding passage in the 

old play, beginning,— 

.. Then Robin Fauconbrldge I wish thee Joy, 

My sire a king, and I a landlesse boy, Sic. 


ACT II. 


(11 SCENE I.— Richard, (hat roll’d (he Hon of his heart .1 
Tile exploit by which this pattern of chivalry was supposed 
to have acquired his distinguishing appellation, (Wde 
lion is related in the ancient metrical romance which bears 
his name : * and from thence was probably transferred into 
our old chronicles “ It is sayd that a lyon was nut to 
Kynge Rieharde beyngo in prison to have devoured him, 
and when the lyon was ganyngo he put his arme in his 

mouth and pulled the bjon by the harte . s0 ^ e > th ^ “ e 
slew the lyon, and therefore some say he is called Ryehan d 
SL: hut some say h. U culled - C-re deL^n. 
because of his boldenesse and hardy stomake. —Hastam. s 

Chronicle. 

(2) Scf.NE I.— , , . ... 

It lift as sightly on the bacl of ram, 

As great Abides' shores upon an ass.] 

The old text has shoes, instead of thoics; and the com¬ 
mentators have produced a formidable array of instances 
in our old comedies where the tkoa of Hercules are men¬ 
tioned. Notwithstanding these, I feel persuaded that tho 
allusion, as Theobald pointed out, is to the fable of the 
asA in the lion’s skin. Shoe and show were often spelt 

alike:— 

•• Yet. what is Love ? I pray thee, shoe. 

A thing that creepes, it cannot goe. 

The Phcenix nest, tet Joorth by R. S. Lond. 1593. 

(3) Scene I. — 

Do, child, qo to 1 1 rjrandame, child; 

Give grarulame kingdom, and it granaame mil 

Give it a plum.) , , „ . . ., 

“ Mr Guest (‘ Phil. Pro.’ I. 280) has observed that, in the 

dialects of tho North-Western Counties, formerly M was 
sometimes used for its ; and that, accordingly, wo have not 
only in Shakespeare’s 4 King John,’ ‘ Goe to yt grandnme. 
childo * * * * and it grnndame will giuo yt a plum, but, in 
Ben Jonson’s 'Silent Woman,’ II. 3, ‘ ft knighthood and 
it friends.’ So in ‘ Lear,’ I. 4, we have, in a speech of the 
Fool, ‘ For you know, Nunckle, tho Hedge-Sparrow fed tho 

• See Wedeh's Metrical Romance!, II. II. 


Cuckoo so long, that it’s had it head bit off by it younj, 

( that is that it has had its head,—not that it had its head,! 
(t T editors give the passage, after the Second 

! p 0 lio in which it stands, 4 that it had its head bit off by it 
9 9 q 0 likewise long before its was generally received, 
K, I ."moSfy printed in two word, evidently 
under the impression that it was a possessive, of the nme 
syntactical force with the pronouns in my self, ywr self, her 
"Iff—The English of Shakespeare, kc., by GEORGE L. 

Craik, kc. kc. 


(4) Scene I.— 


Bt pleased then 
- • . . » • 


To pay that duty , xrhich you truly owe, 

To him that oires it.] . # 

In this passage tho verb to oxce is used both in its current 
acceptatiomte be indebted, and in the sense which it re¬ 
peatedly bears in Shakespeare and his contemporaries of 

0,rM * " To him that owes it 


means— 


•• To him that it belongs to." 

Oxce, when used for oxen, generally implies absolute pos¬ 
session. Thus, in “ Othello,” Act III. Sc. 3 

««_- Not poppy, nor mandracora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owed ’it yesterday/’ 

That is, which thou possessed, or which was thy property 
yesterday. So, also, m 44 Tho Two Gentlemen of \ erona, 

Act V. &c. 2 

•« Thu. Considers she my possessions t 
Pro. 0, ay; and pities them. 

Thu. Wherefore? „ 

Jut. That such an ass should owe them. 

(5) Scene II .—Do like the mutinesof Jevusalm.) if*#”*" 
for mutineers. An allusion to tho combination of the ci 
factions in Jerusalem when tho city was ^K^ned y 
Titus. Malone thinks it probable that Shakespeare derived 
the reference from Joseph Ben Gorion s 44 Hfctory o 
Latter Times of tho Jewos Common- Weale, translatea 

from Hebrow into English by Poter Morwyn, lo7o. 



ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT III. 


(1) Scene I.— 

/ will instruct my sorroirs to be proud, 

For gnej is proud, and males his owner stout. ] 

This passage has long been, and will long continue to be, 

a torment to critics. The old text reads, “-and 

makes his owner stoope.” Hanmer first projwsed the sub- 
stitution of stout for stoope ; and he has been generally, but 
not invariably, followed oy the other editors. I must con¬ 
fess, despite the elaborate defence of the ancient reading 
by Malone, and its adoption by Messrs. Collier and Knight, 
that stoop appears to me entirely inconsistent both with 
the context and with the subsequent language and de¬ 
meanour of Lady Constance before the Kings of France 
and England. Shakespeare, I conceive, intended to express 
the very natural sentiment, that grief is proud, and renders 
its possessor proud also; but wishing to avoid the repe¬ 
tition °f proud, which had been introduced twice imme¬ 
diately before, . he adopted a word, stout, which was 
commonly used in the same sense. 

The argument that in other passages of these plays the 
effect of grief is to deject and dishearten has been so 
admirably answered by Dr. Johnson, that it would be 
presumptuous to add anything to a criticism so discrimi¬ 
native and profound. “ In ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ the 
lather of Hero depressed by her disgrace, declares him- 
self so subdued by grief that a thread may lead him. How 
is it that grief, in Leonato and Lady Constance, produces 
eflects directly opposite, and yet both agreeable to nature ? 
borrow softens the mind while yet it is warmed by hope ; 
but hardens it when it is congealed by despair. Distress, 
while there remains any prospect of relief, is weak and 
flexible; but when no succour remains, is fearless and 
stubborn: angry alike at those that injure, and at those 
that do not help ; careless to please where nothing can be 
gained, and fearless to offend when there is nothing further 

to be dreaded. Such was this writer’s knowledge of the 
passions ! 


n> 2 ?.*, ENE . Lymoges / 0 Austria!] Historically, 
these titles indicate two distinct personages. The one, 
Leopold Duke of Austria, by whom Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
was imprisoned in the year 1193 ; and the other, Vidomar, 

1100 °^ 1 £• L,mo k' es > before whose Castle of Chaluz, in 
iiyy, the King was wounded by an archer, one Bertrand de 
bourdon, of which wound he died. The author of the old 
p ay ascribes the death of Richard to the Duke of Austria, 
uniting in his person both the well-known enemies of the 
non-hearted Monarch, and Shakespeare has followed him. 


(3) Scene I.— 

And meritorious shall that hand be call'd. 
Canonized, and icorshipp'd as a saint, 

■That takes away by any secret course 

• Th haU f ul **?«•] 

ihe similar denunciation from “The Troublesome Raigne,’ 

lOS* *1“ th u modo1 this P la >’> is in the p re 
entitl«/«^ tlCe ’ *t U l tbero is a still older dramatic piece 
Kyngo Johan,” written by Bishop Bale, whereir 
006 excommu nication pronounced by the Pope 

cueumstontkD 111 ^' 0113 monarcb ^ ar more cur *ous ant 

" Herp*f a * S 5 ™ 8 Johan doth Ho, y Church so handle, 

Lv?e L hym V th cros8e - bokc - bel1 and candle. 

So Gnrf *t Im 8ame roode turneth now from my face, 

As fhU Lb? Vll t0 8e( l ucster hym of his grace. 

I wln rS? do , th speare b y m y worke mannuall, 

Arfh , °« C uppc from h y m his benefyttes all. 

I wvll GoH^J ng f fl K me !; oth from this candle in syght, 

I take hv™ r put b y ,n fr ™ his eternal lyght. 

Both hod y v m . f L° m C V 5 V and afler the 80wnd of thi * hell. 

body and sowle I geve hym to the devyll of hell,” &c.- 

P.-10. 


Kynge Johan, u Play in two Parts, 8fc. 8fc., by John Hale. Printed 
for the Camden Society, from the MS. of the author m the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire. 

(4) Scene II.— Some airy devil hovers in the sky .] The 
demonologists distributed their good and evil spirits into 
many divisions and subordinations, each class having its 
peculiar attributes and functions. Of the Sublunary devils, 
Burton tells us,— 

" Pseltus makes six kinds : fiery, aeriall, tcrrestiall, watery, and 
subterranean devils, besides those faieries, satyres, nymphs,” &c.— 

“ Fi ery spirits or devills, are such as commonly worke by blaz¬ 
ing starres, fire-drakes, or ignes fatui; * * • » * likewise they 
counterfeit sunnes and moones, stars oftentimes, and sit on ship 
masts,” &c. &c. 

“ Aeriall spirits or devils, such as keep quarter most part in the 
aire, cause many tempests, thunder and lightnings, teare oakes, 
fire steeples, houses, strike men and beasts, make it raine stones, 
as in Livy’s time, woole, frogs, &c. * * * * These can corrupt 
the aire, and cause plagues, sicknesse, storms, shipwrecks, fires, 
inundations,” tic. &c. 

Burton’s Anatomic of Melancholy, P. I. Sc. II. 


(5) Scene II.— 


A ustria's head, lie there ; 


While Philip breathes .] 

Shakespeare follows the old play in making the Bastard 
kill Austria to revenge the death of Coeur-de-Lion :— 

“ Thus hath K. Richards son performed his vowes, 

And offred Austria’s blood for his sacrifice 
Unto his father’s everliving soule.” 

According to history, it was the Viscount of Lvmoges who 
was slain by Philip:—“The same yere, Philip bastard 
sonne to King Richard, to whome his father had given tho 
castell and honor of Coinacke, killed the Vicount of Li¬ 
moges, in revenge of his father’s death, who was slaine (as 
yee have heard) in besieging the castell of Chalus 
Cheverell. — Holinshed, under the year 1199. 

(6) Scene III.— 

If the midnight bell 


Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one into the drowsy ear of night. J 

In the original the last line reads thus,— 

“ Sound on into the drowsy race of night.” 

The main pose in this troublesome passage is tho word 
race: on was so frequently printed for one, both in these 
pkys and in other books of the period, that there is great 
probability of its being so here ; and into was often used 
formerly where we now employ unto: but race must bo 
a corruption. What is meant by “ the drowsy race 1" I 
at one time, conjectured that race was a misprint, by trans¬ 
position of the letters for can-, or carre, and that the 

chariot-”— m ’ Sht b<3 applicable to “Night’s black 

“ All drowsy night who in a car of jet 
By steeds of iron prey # * * 

***** drawn through the sky.” 

Browne’s Britannia's Pastorals. B. II. Song 1. 

I am now, however firmly assured that it is a corruption 
of eare, a word which occurred to me many veare ago V* 

, DyCe ’r C ° 115er * and 110 d °ubt to a°hundred 
U ‘if® , be n n jested that the “ midm-ht 

praver at h tbn n | ,e t^ n ^ bel , which 811 onioned the monks to 

rented StrnbU 11 hat the “ Sound on” rcfe.re.l to 

epeated strokes rather than bo the hour of oxe proclaimed 
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hv the clock ; but is there not something infinitely more 
awful ami impressive in the idea of the solemn, single, 
b join of a church clock knelling the death of time, an 
startling the hushed and drowsy car of Night, than in the 
clangour of a whole peal of bell. ? Stcevens thought so 
“Tho repeated strokes have less of solemnity tl an the 
single notice, as they take from the honor and awful 


silence here described as so nromtious to the dreadful pur- 
noses of the King. Though the hour of one be not the 
natural midnight, it is yet the most solemn moment of the 
poetical one ; and Shakespeare himself has chosen to in- 
troduce bis Ghost in Hamlet, 


The bell then beating one.' 


»• 


ACT IV. 


Silence / no more. Go closely tn inlh ,ne > , 

Much danger do I undergo Jor thee. [HxninM 

Let the reader who would appreciate in some degree the 
infusbe, enriching faculty Uiich Shakespeare Pressed 
-marvellous almost as his wisdom, and creative power- 
compare the foregoing scene with its original in the old 

drama:— 

“ Enter Arthur to Hubert de Burgh. 

Arthur. 

Gramtrcie Hubert lor thy care of me. 

In or to whom restraint is newly knowne, 

The joy of walking is small benefit, 

Yet will I take thy offer with small thanks, 

I would not loose the pleasure of the cie. 

But tell me curteous keeper if thou can, 

How long the king will have me tarrie heere. 

Hubert. 

I know not prince, but as 1 gesse, not long. 

God send you freedome, and God save the king. 

1 [They titueforth 

Arthur. 

Why how now sirs, what m;»y this outrage incane f 
O helpe me Hubert, gentle keeper help: 

God send this sodaine mutinous approach 
Tend not to reave a wretched guiltles life. 

Hubert. 

So sirs, depart, and leave the rest for me. 

Arthur. 

Then Arthur yccld, death frowneth in thy face, 

What meaneth this l good Hubert pleade the case. 

Hubert. 

Patience yong lord, and listen words of woe, 

Harmefull and harsh, hells horror to be heard: 

A dismall tale fit for a furies tongue. 

1 faint to tell, deepe sorrow is the sound. 

Arthur. 

What, must I die? 

Hubert. 

No newes of death, but tidings of more hate, 

A wrathful! doome, and most unluckie fate: 

Deaths dish were daintie at so fell a feast, 

Be dcafe, heare not, its hell to tell the rest. 

Arthur. 

Alas, thou wrongst my youth with words of feare, 

Tis licit, tis horror, not for one to heare: 

What is it man if it must needes be done, 

Act it, and end it, that the painc were gone. 

Hubert. 

I will not chaunt such dolour with my tongue, 

Yet must I act the outrage with my hand. 

My heart, my head, and all my poweis beside, 

To aide the office have nt once denide. 

Peruse this letter, lines of trebble w oe, 

Rcadc ore my charge, and pardon when you know. 

• Hubert , these arc to commaund thee, as thou tendrest our 
quiet in minde, and the estate of our person, that presently 
upon the receipt of our commaund, thou put out theeies of Arthur 
Planlayinet!' 

Arthur. 

Ah monstrous damned man! his very breath infects the 
elements. 
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Contagious venome dwelleth in his heart, 

Effecting meanes to poyson all the world. 

Unreverent may 1 be to blame the heavens 
Of great injustice, that the miscreant 
Lives to oppresse the innocents with wrong. 

Ah Hubert l makes he thee his instrument, 

To sound the trump that causeth hell triumph I 
Heaven weepes, the saints do shed celestiall teares, 

They fear thy fall, and cite thee with remorse, 

They knocke thy conscience, moving pitie there, 

Willing to fence thee from the rage of hell1; 

Hell, Hubert, trust me all the plagues of hell 
Hangs on performance of this damned deed. 

This seale, the warrant of the bodies blisse, 

Ensureth satan chieftainc of thy soule: 

Subscribe not Hubert, give not Gods part away. 

I speakc not only foreies priviledge, 

The chiefe extenor that I would enjoy: 

But for thy perill, far beyond ray pame, ... 

Thy sweete soules losse, more than my cies vaine lacke. 

A cause intemall, and eternall too. 

Advise thee Hubert , for the case is hard, 

To loose salvation for a kings reward. 

Hubert. 

My lord, a subject dwelling in the land 
Is tied to execute the kings commaund. 

Arthur. 

Yet God’s comrnaunds whose power reacheth further, 
That no commaund should stand in force to murther. 

Hubert. 

But that same essence hath ordained a law, 

A death for guilt, to keepe the world in awe. 

Arthur. 

I pleade, not guilty, trcasonlesse and free. 

Hubert. 

But that appealc, my lord, concemes not nie. 

Arthur. 

Why thou art he that malst omit the perill. 

Hubert. 

I, if my soveraigne would onilt his quarrell. 

Arthur. 

His quarrell is unhallowed false and wrong. 

Hubert. 

Then be the blame to whom it doth belong. 

Arthur. 

Why thata to thee if thou as they proceede, 
Conclude their Judgement with so vile a deede. 

Hubert. 

Why then no execution can be lawful), 

If Judges doomes must be reputed doubtful!. 

Arthur. 

Yes where in forme of law In place and time, 

The offender is convicted of the crime. 

Hubert. 

My lord, my lord, this long expostulation, 

Heapet up more griefe, than promise of redresse; 

For this 1 know, and »o resol vde 1 end, 

That subjects lives on kings commands depend. 

I must not reason why he is your foe. 

But do his charge since he comrnaunds it so. 



ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


Arthur. 

Then do thy charge, and charged be thy soule 
With wrongfull persecution done this day. 

You rowling eyes, whose superficies yet 
I do behold with eies that nature lent: 

Send foorth the terror of your moo vers frowne, 

Towrcake my wrong upon the murtherers 
That rob me of your faire reflecting view : 

Let hell to them (as earth they wish to me) 

Be darke and direfull guerdon for their guilt, 

And let the black tormenters of deepe Tartary 
Upbraide them with this damned enterprise, 

Inflicting change of tortures on their soulea. 

Delay not Hubert, my orisons are ended, 

Begin 1 pray thee, reave me of my sight: 

But to performe a tragedie indeede, 

Conclude the period with a mortall stab. 

Constance farewell, tormenter come away, 

Make my dispatch the tyrants feasting day. 

Hubert. 

1 faint, I feare, my conscience bids desist: 

Faint did I say I feare was it that I named : 

My king commaunds, that warrant sets ine free : 

But God forbids, and he commaundeth kings. 

That great commaunder countercheckes my charge. 

He stayes my hand, he maketh soft my heart. 

Goe cursed tooles, your office is exempt, 

Clwere thee yong lord, thou shalt not loose an eie, 

Though I should purchase it with losse of life, 
lie to the king, and say his will is done, 

And of the lauyor tell him thou art dead, 

Goe in with me, for Hubert was not borne 
To blinde those lampes that nature pollisht so. 

Arthur. 

Hubert, if ever Arthur be in state, 

Looke for amends of this received gift, 

I took my eiesight by thy curtesie, 

Thou lentst them me. I will not be ingrate. 

But now procrastination may offend 
The issue that thy kindnesse undertakes: 

Depart we, Hubert, to prevent the worst. [Exeunt." 

(2) Scene II.— 

And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret. ] 

"There was in this season an heremit, whose name was 
Peter, dwelling about Yorke, a man in great reputation 
with the common people, bicause that either inspired with 
some spirit of prophesie as the people beleeved, or else 
having some notable skill in art magike, he was accustomed 
to tell what should follow after. And for so much as 
oftentimes his saiengs prooved true, great credit was given 
to him as a verie prophet,” kc. "This Peter about the 
firste of Januaiy last past, had tolde the king, that at the 
feast of the Ascension it should come to passe, that he 
should be cast out of his kingdome ; and (whether, to the 


intent that his words Bhould be better beleeved, or whether 
upon too much trust of his owne cunning) ho offered him- 
selfe to suffer death for it, if his prophesie prooved not 
true. Hereupon being committed to prison within the 
castell of Corf, when the day by him prefixed came with¬ 
out any other notable damage unto King John, he was by 
the kings commandement drawne from the said castell 
into the towno of Warham, and there hanged, togither 
with his sonne. 

"The people much blamed King John for this extreame 
dealing, bicause that the heremit was supposed to be a 
man of great vertuo, and his sonne nothing guiltie of the 
offence committed by his father (if any were) against the 
king. Moreover some thought that he had much wrong to 
die, bicause the matter fell out even as he had prophesied ; 
for the day before the Ascension day, King Johu had re¬ 
signed the superioritie of his kingdome (as they tooke the 
matter) unto the pope.”— IIolinshED, under the year 1213. 

(3) Scene III. — Heaven take my soul, and England keep 
my hones /] Shakespeare, in his incidents, adheres closely 
to the old play :— 

" Enter young Arthur on the walls. 

Now help good hap to farther mine entent, 

Crosse not my youth with any more extremes : 

I venter life to gaine my libertie, 

And if I die, world’s troubles have an end. 

Feare gins disswade the strength of my resolve, 

My holde will fade, and then alas I fall. 

And if I fall, no question death is next: 

Better desist, and live in prison still. 

Prison said I ? Nay, rather death than so: 

Comfort and courage come again to me, 
lie venter sure: tis but a leape for life.” 

How the ill-fated Arthur really lost his life we have no 
authentic evidence. Holinshed only says,—"Touching 
the maner in verie deed of the end of this Arthur, writers 
make sundrie reports. Neverthelesse certeine it is, that in 
the yeare next insuing, he was remooved from Falais 
unto the castell or tower of Rouen, out of the which 
there was not any that would confesse that ever he saw 
him go alive. Some have written that as he assaied to 
have escaped out of prison, and prooving to clime over the 
wals of the castell, he fell into the river of Saine, and so 
was drowned. Other write, that through verie greefe and 
languor he pined awaie and died of natural sicknesse. 
But some affirme, that King John secretelie caused him to 
be murthered and made awaie, so as it is not throughly 
agreed upon, in what sort he finished his daies : but verelie 
King John was had in great suspicion, whether worthilie 
or not, the Lord knoweth.”— Chronicles, under the year 
1202 . 


act 

(1) Scene II.— 

- the gallant monarch is in arms, 

And, like an eagle o’er his aiery, towers 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest.} 

The only explanation of this passage usually given is 
that " aiery signifies a nest;” but, regarded as the purely 
technical phraseology of Falconry, the lines will be found 
susceptible of much mofe meaning than this interpretation 
attributes to them. By the ordinary punctuation of the 
second lino,— 

" And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers,”— 

it would seem, too, as if the words were supposed to refer 
to the elevation of the nest, and were equivalent only to 
“airy towers; ” while it is clear that Shakespeare uses tower 
here as he does in another part of the present play,— 

" Ha, majesty! how high thy glory towers," 

Act II. Sc. 2,— 


V. 

in the sense of a hawking-technical, descriptive of the 
soaring of a falcon or an eagle, towering spirally in the 
manner natural to birds of prey. In this ascent, when his 
flight has brought him directly over the object of his aim, 
the falcon makes a rapid and destructive plunge, or, tech¬ 
nically speaking, souce, upon it. There is in Drayton's Poly 
olbion, Song XX., a description of a falcon flight at a 
brook for water fowl, which illustrates this passage vividly, 
both as to the circular flight, and the sanguinary pouncing 
of the hawk:— 

“ When making for the brook the Falconer doth spy 
One river, plash, or mere, where store of fowl doth lie,— 
Whence forced over-land, by skilful Falconer’s trade, 

A fair convenient flight may easily be made; 

He whlstleth off his hawks, whose nimble pinions straight 
Do work themselves by turns into a stately height. 

****** 

Still as the fearful fowl attempt to ’scape away, 

With many a stooping brave, them in again they lay : 
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1LLU ST U AT IV E COM M E N TS. 


But when the Falconers take their hawking-poles in lw««l. 

And c.ussing of the brook, do put it over land - 
The Hoick gives U a Souce. that mokes it * 9 “**"” * . 

Well near the height of man, sometimes, above the ground 
Oft lakes a leg or wing, oft takes away the head, „ 

And oft from neck to tail the bark in two doth shred. 

With respect to the verb towers, as expressive of the 
flight of an eagle, a falcon, kc., it would «Pl*ar thc-n to 
formerly denoted, not merely a soaring to a great 
height?™,t‘to fly spirally. When the latter on y .s 
implied, it should be spelt tone, which Cotgrave, 1 >» , 
explains as “a turn, round, circle, compas.se, wheeling, 

n A°fter'the preceding extract from Drayton a short note 
only will lie required to illustrate the original sense of the 
word Souce. Beaumont and Fletcher employ it as a 
hawking-phrase in “The Chances, Act IV. be. 1,— 

*• Her conscience and her fears creeping upon her. 

Dead as a fovle at sonce she ’ll sink." 

Spenser uses it to describe the heavy and irresistible Wows 

of the hammer in the House of Caro : 

«• In which his worke he had six servants prest, 

About the andvile standing evermore 
With huge great hammers, that did never rest ^ 

From heaping slroukes that thereon soused sore. 

Faery Qaeenc, B. I>- tli. v. oi. aaa. 

To souce is also still well known in the domestic meaning 
of plunging, and throwing provisions into salt and w ate,, 
from the Latin Salsum ; which sense agrees with the pre¬ 
cipitate plunge of a bird of prey on a water-fowl. 1 he 
German tauten, however, may rather be oonsutered as the 
real etymon of the word. It signifies to rush with 
whistling sound like the blustering of tho wind: which 
is remarkably expressive of the irAm made by the wings of 
a falcon when swooping on his quarry. 

<o\ Scene IV.— IKiVA contemplation and devout desires.] 
This circumstance is historical -.—“About the same time, 
or rather in the yeare last past as some hold it fortuned 
that the vicount of Melune, a French map, fell sicke at 
London, and perceiving that death was at hand, he called 
unto him certeine of the English Barons, which remained 
in the citie, upon safegard thereof, and to them made this 
protestation : I lament (saith he) your destruction and 
desolation at hand, bicause ye are ignorant of the penis 
hanging over your heads. For this understand, that 
Lo W es and with him 16 earlcs and barons of trance, 
have secretlie swome (if it shall fortune him to conquer© 
this realme of England and to be crowned king) that he 
will kill, banish and confine all those of the English 
nobilitie (which now doc servo under him, and j>crseciitc 
their owne king) as traitours and rebels, and furthermore 
will dispossess© all their linage of such inheritances as they 
now hold in England. And bicauso (saith he) you shall 
not have doubt hereof, I which lie here at the point of 
death, doo now affirm unto you, and take it on the pcnll of 
my soulo that I am ono of those sixteen that have swonjo 
to performc this thing : whereforo I advise you to provide 
for your ownc safeties, and your realmcs which you now 
destroie, and keepe this thing secret which I have uttered 
unto you. After this speech was uttered he streightwaies 
died.” —Holinbhed, under the year 1216. 

In tho old play, the dying nobleman declares his motives 

for this confession to bo,— 

"The greatest for the frecdome of my soule, 

That longs to leave this mansion free from guilt: 

The other on a natural! instinct, 

For that my grandsire was an Englishman. 

In Shakespeare he is impelled by another circumstance :— 

••Commend me to one Hubert, with your king: 

The love of him,-and this respect besides, 

For that my grandsire was an Englishman,— 

Awakes my conscience to confess all this.” 

(3) SCENE VII.— The King dies.] Tho chroniclers, who 
wrote within sixty years after his death, make no mention 
of John having died by poison. Shakcspcaro found tho 
incident in “Tho Troublesome Roigno," kc., nnd it is in¬ 
teresting to contrast his treatment of tho kings dying 
sccno with that of the older workman :— 
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pint if some drinke, nli for the frozen Alpcs, 
l o turn le on and coole this inward heate, 

That rageth as the furnace seven-fold note. 

To burnt* the holy tree in Babylon, 

Power after power forsake their proper power, 
o.iely the heart iiupugncs with faint resist 
The lierce invade of him that conquers kings, 

Heine God, O paine! die John, O plague 
Inflicted on thee for thy grievous swines. 

Philip, a chaire, ami by and by a grave. 

My legges disdaine the carriage of a king. 

Bastard. 

A good my licico. with patience conquer griefe, 

And beare thi* panic with kingly fortitude. 

Joh n . 

Methinkcs I see a catalogue of sinns, 

Wrote l.y a liend in marble characters. 

The least enough to loose my part in heaven. 

Methinkcs the divell whispers in mine cares, 

And tells me. tis in vaine to hope for grace. 

I must be damn'd for Arthur's sodame death, 

I sec l see a thousand thousand men 
Come to accuse me for my wrong on earth, 

And there is none so mcrcifull a God 
That will forgive the number of my sinnes. 

How have I liv'd, but by another’s losse.' 

What have l lov’d, hut wrackc of others weale . 

Where have l done a deede deserving well ! 

How, what, when, and where, have I bestow <t a day, 

That tended not to some notorious ill ! 

My life repleate with rage and tyrannic, 

Craues little pittie for so strange a death. 

Or. who will say that John dcceasdc too soonc ! 

Who will not say, lie rather liv'd too long ! 

Dishonour did attaint me in my life. 

And shame attendeth John unto his death. 

Why did I scape the fury of the French. 

And didc not by the temper of their swords ? 

Shamelesse my life, and shamefully it ends, 

Scorned by my foes, disdained of my friends. 

Bastard. 

Forgive the world and all your earthly foes. 

And call on Christ, who is your latest friend. 

John. 

My tongue doth falter; Philip, I tell thee man, 

Since John did yceld unto the priest of Borne, 

Nor he nor his have prospered on the earth: 

Curst arc his blessings, and his curse is blissc. 

But in the spirit I crie unto my God, 

As did the kingly prophet David cry, 

(Whose hands, as mine, with murder were attaint) 

I am not he shall build the Lord a house, 

Or roote these locusts from the face of earth: 

But if my dying heart deceive me not. 

From out these lovnes shall spring a Singly branch 
Whose armes shall reach unto the gates of Home, 

And with his feete treades downc the strumpets pride, 

That sits upon the chaire of Babylon. 

Philip, my heart strings breakc, the poysons flame 
Hath overcome in me weakc natures power, 

And in the faith of Jesu John doth die. 

(4) Scene VII.— ....... ,. 

At Wos^ter must (“S body be interred ! 

For so he wilt’d it.] . 

According to Holinshcd, Kin* Jcl > was hunod ^ Cioxton 

Abbey, in Stafford shire ; but » 

body, was discovered in the Cathedral Church of Worcester, 

July 17, 1707. 

(5) Scene VII.— 

Nought shall make us rut, 

If England to itself do rest but true. J 

This conclusion is borrowed from tho old play j 

•• Let England live but true within it sclfe. 

And all the world enn never wrong her state. 

Lewes, thou shalt be bravely ahipt to Fraunce, 

For never Frenchman pot of English ground 
The twentith part that thou hast conquered. 

Dolphin, thy hand : to Wowter we will march : 

Lords all, Iny hands to bcarc your sovcraignc 
With obsequies of honour to his grave : 

If England pccres nnd people Joyne in one, „ 

Nor pope, nor France, nor Spainc can do them wrong. 



CRITICAL OPINIONS ON KINCx JOHN 


“ If ‘ King John,’ as a whole, be not entitled to class among the very firs?-rate compositions of ‘>ur 
author, it can yet exhibit some scenes of superlative beauty and effect, and two characters supported 
with unfailing energy and consistency. 

“The bastard Faulconbridge, though not, perhaps, a very amiable personage, being somewhat too 
interested and worldly-minded in his conduct to excite much of our esteem, has, notwithstanding, so 
large a portion of the very spirit of Plantayenet in him ; so much heroism, gaiety, and fire, in his 
constitution ; and, in spite of his avowed accommodation to the times,— 


* For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation, 1 fire. 


such ail open and undaunted turn of mind, that we cannot refuse him our admiration ; nor, on account 
of his fidelity to John, however ill-deserved, our occasional sympathy and attachment. The alacrity 
and intrepidity of his daring spirit are nobly supported to the very last; where we find him exerting 
every nerve to rouse and animate the conscience-stricken soul of the tyrant. 

“ In the person of Lady Constance Maternal Grief the most interesting passion of the play, is developed 
in all its strength ; the picture penetrates to the inmost heart; and seared must those feelings be, 
which can withstand so powerful an appeal; for all the emotions of the fondest affection and the 
wildest despair, all the rapid transitions of anguish, and approximating frenzy, are wrought up into the 
scene with a truth of conception which rivals that of nature herself. 

“The innocent and beauteous Arthur, rendered doubly attractive by the sweetness of his disposition 
and the severity of his fate, is thus described by his doting mother:— 

* But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy! 

Nature and Fortune Join’d to make tbee great; 

Of Nature’s gifts tbou may’st with lilies boast, 

And with the half-blown rose.' 

When he is captured, therefore, and imprisoned by John, and consequently sealed for destruction, who 
but Shakspeare could have done justice to the agonizing sorrows of the parent? Her invocation to 
Death, and her address to Pandulph, paint maternal despair with a force which no imagination can 
augment, and of which the tenderness and pathos have never been exceeded. 

“ Independent of the scenes which unfold the striking characters of Constance and Faulconbridge, 
there are two others in the play which may vie with anything that Shakspeare has produced ; namely, 
the scene between John and Hubert, and that between Hubert and Arthur. The former, where the 
usurper obscurely intimates to Hubert his bloody wishes, is conducted in a manner so masterly that we 
behold the dark and turbulent soul of John lying naked before us in all its deformity, and shrinking 
with fear even from the enunciation of its own vile purposes. ‘ It is one of the scenes,’ as Mr. Steeveils 
has well observed, ‘ to which maybe promised a lasting commendation. Art could add little to its 
perfection ; and time itself can take nothing from its beauties.’ 

“The scene with Hubert and the executioners, where the hapless Arthur supplicates for mercy, 
almost lacerates the heart itself; and is only rendered supportable by the tender and alleviating 
impression which the sweet innocence and artless eloquence of the poor child fix with indelible 
influence on the mind. Well may it be said, in the language of our poet, that he who can behold this 
scene without the gushing tribute of a tear,— 


/. 
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‘Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ;— 
Let no such man he trusted.’ 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

- — l » • u it, mpinness and imbecility, seems not well calculated for 

» wntrivej, 


Poison’d,—ill fare ,—dead, forsook, cast olT.”' 


Drake. 


r-» v % i • i.*n in niiinlipr form one of the most valuable of 
“The dramas derived from the English hist ry, > adyise(11 gM of his worliS) for the 

Shakspeare’s works, and partly the fruit of his matm est a y hi ftorical heroic poem in the 

poet evidently intended them to form one great U J urc3 o{ the 

dramatic form, of which the separate plays c0113t ‘ t l ‘\' h e \ |X”r secret springs, are placed in such a 
dlrlighltat‘we d may attain Zm Ihe'm acknowledge of history m^ its truth, while the living 

picture makes an land'w^^CT^ts^redrasseTout with solemn pomp, for the very reason 

“ In King John the political <. 1 , i se ]fic.hness of the monarch speak in 

wmmrnrnmm 

similar means, and ™ utieation with his brother respecting the succession of his pie- 

=r,!?-f£ 

other to do The young and amiable prince becomes a sacrifice of unprincipled ambition; his fate 
excites the warmest sympathy. When Hubert, about to put out his eyes with the hot iron, is softened 
by his prayers, our compassion would be almost overwhelming, were it not sweetened by the \smm ig 
innocence of Arthurs childish speeches. Constances maternal despair on her sons ^ 
also of the highest beauty ; and even the last moments of John,-an unjust and feeble p , 

can neither respect nor admire,-arc yet so portrayed as to extinguish 

and fill us with serious considerations on the arbitrary deeds and the inevitable fate of mortals. 
SCHLEGEL. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


The earliest editions of this drama are two quartos, both published in 1600, one by Thomas 
Fisher, the other by James Huberts, entitled, “ A Midsommer Nights dreame. As it hath 
beene sundry times pubhckely acted, by the Bight honourable, the Lord Chamberlaine his 
seruants. _ Written by William Shakespeare.” Fisher’s impression was duly registered at 
Stationers Hall; but no memorandum of Roberts’s has ever been found: and from this 
circumstance, and the greater accuracy of its text, the former has usually been considered the 
authorized version. Yet, strange to say, the player editors of the first folio, when they reprinted 
the work twenty-three years afterwards, adopted the text of Roberts, and appear to have been 
unacquainted altogether with the more correct quarto of Fisher. 

Malone, in his attempt to determine the chronological order in which these plays were written 
assigns the composition of “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” to 1594; and Titania’s fine 
description of the unnatural succession of the seasons and the “ progeny of evils,” which fairy 

"V -i r0l ! ght , u P° n the “human mortals,” is singularly applicable to a state of things 
prevalent in England during the years 1593 and 1594. Strype (Annals, b. IV. p. 211) has 

FrTwWWlff? 0 - fr0m °- Ue \ °f j * Kmg,s “ Lectures upon Jonas,” preached at York in 1594, 

r r?~t h ' 9 hearerS ° f the 1 vanous si g ns of God’s vvTath with which England 
as y ,slted lal £ 93 and lo94 ; 85 sto rms, pestilence, dearth, and unseasonable weather. Of the 

mhinrl h**’ Rem /“ ber , that , the spring” (that year that the plague broke out) “ was very 
unkind, by means of the abundance of rains that fell; our July hath been like to a February • 

thetw! ^ ^ ^ Apn V 80 that th L air mUSt DCeds be corru Ptod.” Then, having spoken of 
he three successive years of scarcity, he adds—“ and see whether the Lord doth not threaten 

us much more, by sending such unseasonable weather and storms of rain among us; which if 

iw! nT*’ Z i C ° mpare ^ Whh that which is P^’ wc sa L that the course of nature 
s very much inverted; our years are turned upside down ; our summers are no summers • our 

h rvesf ar e no harvests: our seeds-times are no seeds-times.” The passage is quoted by 
Qi^en" k'ginnfng — Gltain y & Stnkmg resemblance to the picture drawn by the Fairy 

“ Therefore the winds piping to us in vain,” &c. 

Buf we are not disposed to attach much importance to these coincidences as settling the date of 
the play, and still less to the interpretation of the well-known lines,_ 

“ The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary,”— 

which Warton and Malone conceive to be an allusion either to Spenser’s poem, “The Tears of 
the Muses on the Neglect and Contempt of Learning,” or to the death of Spense;. The Poem 
question was first published in 1591, three years before the period fixed for the preduction of 
this piece, and the death of Spenser did not take place till 1599, five years after it Ulr Knioht 
conjectures with more plausibility, that the allusion was to the enhig but unfortunate Kobe 

evidence "of° ^ ^‘— uncertainty may attend these 1 VAlatt™ T ’i^t 

vnilt i f i f • 1 P P r0ves at least that lt was written in the full vigour of Shakespeare's 
l j f"' US ’ f nd ^equeni, there is every probability, to “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona ” 

and Juliet >’ “ ’ Th ° C ° medy ° f En0rs '” “ Thc Tamin S of the Shrew,” and “ Romeo 

“ A T1 m■ f ommenta tom have been even less successful in their attempts to discover thc origin „f 
. ^ .‘Rummer Night s Dream,” than in fixing the period of its production Their .*?♦ ° f 
m assigning the ground-work of the fable to Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale ” is a remm-knl F . slstcnce 
of he docility with which succeeding writers will adopt, one after the other an a” “«^anc e 
ccally little or no foundation in fact. There is scarcely any resem nnA '' nS 

Chaucer’s tale and Shakespeare’s play, beyond that of the scene in In, whatever between 

of Theseus. The Palamon, Arcite, L Emilic of thet m^r m ve.w d S n ' *"■'Tt 
from the Demetrius, Lysandcr, Helena, and Hernia, of the latter. kaue cr Ta^s umde'^ke 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

Theseus a leadin'- charade,' in his story, and has ascribed the unearthly incidents to mythological 
, 'monads, conformable to a legend which professes to narrate events that actually happened m 
Greece ° Shakespeare, on the other hand, has merely adopted Theseus, whose exploits he was 
acquainted with through the pages of North’s Plutarch, as a well-known character of romance, 
fn subordination to whom the rest of the dramatis person re might fret then- hour; and has 
employed for supernatural machinery those “airy nothings familiar to the literature and 
traditions of various people and nearly all ages. There is little at all ,n common between the two 
stories except the name Theseus, the representative of which appears in Shakespeare simply 
as a prince who lived in times when the introduction of ethereal beings, such as Oberon, Titama, 

and Puck, was in accordance with tradition and romance. 

Beyond one or two passing allusions, there is no attempt to individualize either the man 01 the 

country, and, but for these, Theseus might have been called by any other name, and have been 
lord of any other territory. There is another enunciation of the critics, which requires to be 
taken with' considerable modification : we arc told that the characters of the play are classical, 
while the accessories are Gothic; but the distinction implied is not perhaps so great as we 
have been led to believe. Godwin has called Theseus the “ knight-errant of antiquity 
from which it might be inferred that the knight-errant of the middle ages was a very difteient 
person to the romantic hero of ancient times: but, in truth, the two characters were almost iden¬ 
tical, as the history of Theseus proves. V hat material difference, for example, is there between 
his victory over the Minotaur, and that of Guy, the renowned Earl of Marwick over the Dun 
cow ? The combats with dragons and other ferocious monsters, the protection of the virtuous 
and the weak against the wicked and the strong, fluctuation of good and evil fortune, adventures 
with the fair sex, and engagements with supernatural enemies, these were the incidents of every 
story in which a warrior was made to figure as the hero of romance. *or is there anything 
peculiarly Gothic in the imaginary population of the fairy-world. It is not improbable that many 
of our legends connected with this fabulous race were derived indirectly from Gieece itself. It 
is impossible to read the Golden Ass of Apuleius, one of the few prose works of imagination which 
have been transmitted to us from ancient times, without being struck by the similarity of classic 
and Gothic literature in this department of romance. The Fawns, Satyrs, and Dryads of the 
Greeks were undoubtedly of a kindred origin with the woodland fairies of more recent times, and 
the intervention of an agency known as witchcraft is alike traceable in both ages. 

There can be little doubt that Golding’s translation of the story of Pyramus and Tlusbc sug¬ 
gested the interlude by the hard-handed men of Athens, ns North’s Plutarch certainly furnished 
the characters of Theseus and his “ bouncing Amazonbut that which constitutes the charm 
and essence of the play, the union of those gross materials with the delicate, benign, and sportive 
beings of fairy-land, “ lighter than the gossamer, and smaller than a cowslip’s bell,” was the pure 
creation of Shakespeare’s own illimitable and delightful fancy. 


persons Represented. 


Thf.sf.us, Duke of Athens. 

EoEUS, father to 11 EFIM 1 A. 
LYSANDER, in love with HermIA. 
Demetrius, beloved of Helena. 

Phi lost rate, master of the sports to 
Quince, the carpenter. 

SNUO, the joiner. 

Rot tom, the weaver. 

Flute, the bcllows-mendcr. 

Snout, the tinker. 

STARVELINa, the tailor. 

111PP0LYTA, Queen of (he AMAZON 

Theseus. 


c-S 




r 
- 

1=1 


Thesf.us. 

r The Proloejue. 
Pyramus. 
Thisbe. 
Wall. 

Lion. 

I, Moonshine. 

S, betrothed to 


IIermia. 

Helena. 

Oreron, king of the fairies. 

TlTANIA, queen of the fairies. 

Puck, or Robin Goodfeli.ow, a fairy. 
Peas-blossom. 

Cobweb. 

Moth. 

Mustard-seed. 


fairies. 


Other fairies attending the King and Queen. 
Attendants upon TllESEUS and HlPPOLYTA. 
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SCENE.—Athens, and an adjacent lFoot/. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I.—Athens. A Room in the Palace of Theseus. 


Enter Theseus, IIippolyta, Philostrate, and 

Attendants. 

The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
l>raws on apace; four happy days bring in 
Another moon : but, oh, methinks, how slow 


This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires, 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, * ’ 

Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 
Hip. Four days will quickly steep themseh 
. . in nights ; 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time • 






























[scene I. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New 1 * bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 

Thk. (do, Philostrate, 

Stir ii|> the Athenian youth to merriments; 

Awake the pert< 1 > and nimble spirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, 

The pale companion is not for our pomp. 

[Exit Prllostrate. 

Hippolytn, I woo'd thee with my sword, 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 

But 1 will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 

Enin' Koi-.rs, Hermla, Lysander, and Deme¬ 
trius. 

Egk. Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke ! 
T»r Thanks, good Egeus. What’s the news 
h thee? 

Etii-.. . u ame T. with complaint 

Against my child, my daugl.. nia: 

Stand forth, Demetrius. My nooie iord, 

This man hath my consent to marry her.— 

Stand forth. Lysander:—and, my gracious duke, 
This man hath bewitch'd the bosom of my child: 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child : 

Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 

With feigning voice, verses of feigning love; 

And stol’n the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweet-meats; messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden’d youth : 

With cunning hast thou filch’d my daughter’s 
heart; 

Turn'd her obedience, which is due to me, 

To stubborn harshness.—And, my gracious duke, 
Be it so, she will not here before your grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her: 

Which shall be either to this gentleman, 

Or to her death ; according to our law, 
immediately provided in that case. 

The. What say you, ITermia? be advis’d, fair 
maid : 


To you your father should be as a god ; 

One that compos’d your beauties; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 

By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 

Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 

The. In himself he is : 

But, in this kind, wanting your father’s voice, 

The other must be held the worthier. 

Her. I would my father look’d but with my 
eyes! 

The. Rather, your eyes must with his judgment 
look. 

Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 

I kuow not by what power I am made bold, 

Nor how it may concern my modesty, 

In such a presence here, to plead my thoughts: 

But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befal me in this case, 

If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 

Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires, 
Know of your youth, b examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

To live a barren sic cr all your life. 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they that master so their blood, 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage : 

But earthly happier* is the rose distill’d, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship,® whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty.* 1 

The. Take time to pause; and, by the next 
new moon, 

(The sealing-day betwixt ray love and me, 

For everlasting bond of fellowship,) 

Upon that day either prepare to die, 

For disobedience to your father’s will; 

Or else, to wed Demetrius, as he would ; 

Or on Diana’s altar to protest, 

For aye, austerity and single life. 


" New hmt hi hfarrn, — J The early editions read note, which 
was corrected by Rowe. 

'• Know of your youth,—] Know, here, as in the Second Part of 
*• Henry IV." Act I. Sc. 3,— 

"-Know our own estate," 

'cents to be used in the sense of aicerlain. 

1 Unto hi* lordship,—] That is, dominion, authority. 

’’ “-whose unwished yoke 

My soul contentt not to give sovereignty."] 

That is, give sovereignty to. An elliptical mode of expression 
not m,frequent in Shakespeare. Thus, in the "Winter's Tale," 
Act 11. Sc. I :— 
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(•) Old editions, carthlier happy. 

"-even as bad as those, 

That vulgars give bold’st titles " [to.] 

Again, in *« Othello," Act I. Sc. 3 

" What conjuration and what mighty magic— 

I won his daughter " [iet/A.] 

Again, in “ Henry VII." Act II. Sc. 1 

“-whoever the king removes, 

The cardinal Instantly will find employmtnt ” [/or.] 



ACT l] 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


[SCENE I. 


Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia ;—and, Lysander, 
yield 

Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Lys. You have her father’s love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia’s: do you marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Lysander! true, he hath my love ; 
And what is mine my love shall render him ; 

And she is mine ; and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys. I am, my lord, ns well deriv’d as he, 

As well possess’d ; my love is more than his ; 

My fortunes every way as fairly rank’d, 

If not with vantage, as Demetrius’; 

And, which is more than all these boasts can he, 

I am belov’d of beauteous Hermia : 

Why should not I then prosecute my right ? 
Demetrius, I’ll avouch it to his head, 

Made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 

And won her soul; and she, sweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 

Upon this spotted and inconstant man. 

The. I must confess that I have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof, 
But, being over-full of self-affairs, 

My mind did lose it.—But, Demetrius, come; 

And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me, 

I have some private schooling for you both. 

For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will; 

Or else the law of Athens yields you up 
(Which by no means we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vow of single life. 

Come, my Hippolyta ; what cheer, my love ? 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along: 

I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial; and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 

Ege. With duty and desire, we follow you. 
[Exeunt Thes., Hip., Ege., Dem., and Train. 

Lys. How now, my love ? Mliy is your cheek 
so pale ? 


- which I could well 

Beteem them —] 

I. Sc!T:— C m ’ In thiS 8CnSe the word occurs in “ Hamlet." A 


M 


so loving to my mother 


Tha he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly/' 

And in Spenser’* •• Faerie Queen," II. viii. 19 

“ 8aid * he enchanter, glad and faine 

neteeme to you this sword you to defend/ 1 

menu,® n° 0 t r » e „/ true lov ,e never did run smooth:) This sen 

ConsUbie/^ActllL'sc.'l-— U Mlddkl0 “’ s " Blur t, Mast 


« 


I never heard 


wuh affection ’ but * twM ni P l 

Making it momentany—] So the two quartos; the folio, 1CI 


How chance the roses there do fade so fast ? 

Her. Belike for want of rain, which I could well 
Beteem* them from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Lys. Ay me!* for aught that I could everf read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth : b 
But, either it was different in blood ;— 

Her. 0 cross ! too high to be enthrall’d to low! + 
Lys. Or else misgraffed, in respect of years ; 
Her. O spite ! too old to be engag’d to young! 
Lys. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends; § 
Her. 0 hell! to choose love by another’s eye ! 
Lys. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it; 

Making it momentany c as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the collied d night, 

That, in a spleen,(2) unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say,—Behold ! 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her. If then true lovers have been ever cross’d, 
It stands as an edict in destiny : 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Because it is a customary cross ; 

As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and sighs, 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy’s 0 followers. 

Lys. A good persuasion; therefore, hear me, 
Hermia. 

I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child; 

From Athens is her house remote || seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her only son. 

There, geutle Hermia, may I marry thee, 

And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lov’st me then, 

Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do observance to If a morn of May,(3)’ 

There will I stay for thee. 


(t) Old copies, love. 

(||) First folio, remov'd. 


(§) First folio, merit. 
(^1) First folio, for. 


We have im P rov >dently permitted too many 
° nr* 0 ^ ex P res *i°ns to become obsolete. ^ 

lit!/TiJ7o COllie ,? n j9 h \-) In the black or dark night. Coltied 
wfsdom/* \7n SmX J 0 ’ in / Jhe Marriage of Witt and 
and cE* ih face.” her set a fooles bable on his head, 

“ And now of a scollar 
I will make him a collier." 

Ibid. 

So, too, in Ben Jonson’s “ Poetaster:”_ 

-Thou hast not collied thy face enough." 

in Act a n y Sc / 1 / :°- r, ° Fa * Cy is used h «e in the same sense as 

“ ,n maiden meditation, fancy free;— » 

And in Act IV. Sc. 1:— 

Fair Helena in fancy following me.” 
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[scene I. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


ACT l ] 

] f rn . My good Lysander ! 

I swear to tliee by Cupid’s strongest bow ; 

Bv his host arrow with the golden head ; 

Bv the simplicity ot \ onus’ doves ; 

Bv that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves;* 
And hv that tire which hnrn'd the Carthage queen, 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen ; 

Bv all the vows that ever men have broke, 

Iii number more than ever women spoke;— 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Lys. Keep promise, love. Look, here comes 
Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her. God speed fair Helena ! Whither away ? 
Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair: 1 ' O happy lair ! 

Tour eyes are lode-stars ;(4) and your tongue’s 
sweet air 

More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching : O, were favour' so. 

Your words I’d catch, fair Hermia, ere I go, d 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue should catch your tongue’s sweet 
melody. 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 

The rest I ’ll give to he to you translated. 

O, tench me how von look, and with what art 

% 

You sway the motion of Demetrius’ heart 

Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 
Hel. 0 that your frowns would teach my smiles 
such skill! 

Her. I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 
Hel. O that my prayers could such affection 
move ! 

11 f.r. The more I hate, the more he follows me. 
Hel. The more I love, the more he hnteth me. 
Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 0 
JLel. None, but your beauty ; would that fault 
were mine! [face; 

Her. Take comfort, he no more shall see my 
Lysander and myself will fly this place. 


ft And prospers loves ;) This is the reading of the quarto pub¬ 
lished by Fisher; that by Roberts, and the folio, have lore. 

b Your fair:) That is, your beauty. Sec “Love's Labour's 
Lost,” note (ft), p. G9, and the ” Comedy of Errors,"note ( b ), p. 121. 
The folio reads, you fair. 

c O, were favour so, —) Favour , in Shakespeare sometimes 
means countenance, features, ami occasionally, as here, good graces 
generally. 

Your words I’d catch, fair Hermia, ere I go,—) The old copies 
read, •• Your words / catch, fair Hermia, ere I go.” The very 
slight alteration, which gives intelligibility to the line, was first 
made in the folio, 1632. Helena would catch not only the beauty 
of her rival’s aspect, and the melody of her tones, but her 
language also, if the lection here proposed is inadmissible, we 
must adopt that of Hanrncr,—" Yours would 1 catch,” for the 
old text will never be accepted as the author’s. 

• llis folly, Helena, is no fault of mine.] Thus, Fisher’s quarto ; 
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Before the time I did Lysander sec, 

Seem’d Athens like a paradise to me: 

0 then, what graces in my love do dwell, 

That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a* hell! 

Lys. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold: 
To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the wat’rv glass, 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed glass, 

(A time that lovers* flights doth still conceal,) 
Through Athens’ gates have we devis'd to steal. 

Her. And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet, 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet: 

And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 

To seek new friends and stranger companies/ 
Farewell, sweet playfellow, pray thou for us, 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius!— 

Keep word, Lysander: we must starve our sight 
From lovers’ food, till morrow deep midnight. 

[Exit Hermia. 

Lys. I will, my Hermia.—Helena, adieu: 

A ni on him, Demetrius dotef on you! 

[Exit Lysander. 
IIkl. How happy some o’er other-some can he! 
Through Athens I am thought ns fair as she. 

But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so ; 

He will not know what all hut he do know. 

And as he errs, doting on Hcrmia’s eyes, 

So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity: 

Love looks not with the eyes, hut with the mind, 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind. 

Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment taste, 
Wings, and no eves, figure unlieedy haste ; 

And therefore is love said to he a child, 

Because in choice he is so oftj beguil’d. 

As waggish hoys in game themselves forswear, 

So the hoy love is perjur’d everywhere: 

For ere Demetrius look’d on Hermia’s cyne, 

He hail’d down oaths, that he was only mine ; 
And when this hail some heat from Ilcnnia felt, 
So he dissolv’d, and showers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia’s flight: 


(•) First folio, into. (t) First folio, dotei. 

(I) First folio, is often . 

that by Roberts, and the folio, have, 11 none of mine." 

f And stranger companies.) In the old text the passage runs 
as follows:— 

“ And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose beds were wont to lie, 

Emptying our bosoms of their counsel swelVd , 

There my Lysander and myself shall meet, 

And thence from Athens turn away our eyes 
To seek new friends and strange companions ." 

The restoration of " counsel sweet/* and 11 stranger companies, t% is 
due to Theobald, and as the rest of the scene from the entrance 
of Helena is in rhyme, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
these four lines were originally in rhyme alio. 



Then to the wood will he to-morrow night, 

Pursue her; and for this* intelligence 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expense: A 
But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 

To have his sight thither and back again. [Exit, 


SCENE IT .—The same. A Room in Quince’s' house. 

Enter Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, 
Quince, and Starveling.'’(5) 

Quin. Is all our company here ? 


(*) First folio, his. 

^ ,J a dear expense:] Steevens supposes this to mean “it 
will coj/ him much (be a severe constraint on his feelings), to 
make even so slight a return for my communication/ 9 Is not the 
meaning rather, that, as to gratify her lover with this intelligence 
the most painful sacrifice of her feelings, his thanks, 
reads !L° btained# are dearl > r bou 8 ht * Mr. Collier's MS. annotator 


■ t IIUII IV 


■ v 




which cannot he right, since Helena expressly tells us her recom¬ 
pense will he,— 

“ To have his sight thither and back again." 

„ b Enter -Quince. 8,-c.) In the old stage direction. -‘Enter 
Quince the Carpenter, Snug the Joyner, Ilottom the Weaver, 
Taytor*"® Bel,0W8 -’ nendcr - Snout the Tinker, and Starveling the 
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ACT I.] 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


[SCENE II. 


Bot. You were best to call them generally, 
man by man, according to the scrip. 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man’s name, 
which is thought fit, through all Athens, to play 
in our interlude before the duke and the duchess, 
on his wedding-day at night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the 
play treats on ; then read the names of the actors; 

and so grow* to a point.* 

Quin. Marry, our play is—The most lament¬ 
able comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and 
Thisbe.(6) 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, 
and a merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call forth 
your actors by the scroll: Masters, spread your¬ 
selves. 

Quin. Answer, as I call you.—Nick Bottom, 
the weaver. 

Bot. Ready. Name what part I am for, and 
proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin. A lover that kills himself most gallantf 
for love. 

Bot. That will ask some tears in the true per¬ 
forming of it. If I do it, let the audience look 
to their eyes; I will move storms; I will condole 
in some measure. To the rest yet, b my chief 
humour is for a tyrant: I could play Ercles rarely, 
or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split c the 
raging rocks; and shivering shocks shall break 
the locks of prison-gates, and Phibbus’ car shall 
shine from far, and make and mar the foolish 
fates. d This was lofty!—Now name the rest of the 
players.—This is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein; a 
lover is more condoling. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Flute ,% you must take Thisbe on you. 

Flu. What is Thisbe ? a wandering knight ? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 


(•) First folio, grow on. (4) First folio, gallantly. 

(J) First folio omits Flute. 

* And to grow to a point.] And to to business. A common 
colloquial phrase formerly 

" Our reasons will be infinite I trow, 

Unless unto tome other point we grow." 

The Arraignment oj Parit, 1584. 

b To the rest yet,—] So the old copies. The modern editors 
place a colon after rest, " To the rest: yet my chief humour,” &c. j 
a deviation which originated perhaps in unconsciousness of one 
of the senses Shakespeare attributes to the word yet. "To the 
rest yet,” is simply “ To the rest now," or, as he shortly after 
repeats it, "How, name the rest of the players." 

e / could play Ercles rarely, or a pari to tear a cat in ,—] Her¬ 
cules and his labours formed a popular subject of entertainment 
on the early English stage. The player in Greene's " Groat's- 
worth of Wit,” 1592, recounts to Roberto how he had "terribly 
thundered" the Twelve Labours of Hercules. He could pro¬ 
bably, too, have enumerated among his performances a part to tear 
a cal in, for this allusion was evidently to an Incident familiar to 
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Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman; I 
have a beard coming. 

Quin. That’s all one; you shall play it in a 
mask, and you may speak as 6mall as you will. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play 
Thisbe too: I ’ll speak in a monstrous little voice; 
— Thisne , Thisne , — Ah, Pyramus , my lover 
dear ;— thy Thisbe dear ! and— lady dear I 

Quin. No, no, you must play Pyramus; and, 
Flute, you Thisbe. 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Standing, the tailor. 

Stab. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisbe’s 
mother.—Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus’ father; myself, Thisbe’s 
father ;—Snug, the joiner, you, the lion’s part:— 
and, I hope, here* is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion’s part written ? pray 
you, if it be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is 
nothing but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too: I will roar, 
that I will do any man’s heart good to hear me; 
I will roar, that I will make the duke say, Let 
him roar again , let him roar again . 

Quin. An+ you should do it too terribly, you 
would fright the duchess and the ladies, that they 
would shriek; and that were enough to hang us 
all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother’s 
son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should 
fright the ladies out of their wits, they would have 
no more discretion but to hang us; but I will 
aggravate my voice so, that I will roar you as 
gently as any sucking dove; I will roar youj an’t 
were any nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus: for 
Pyramus is a sweet-faced man; a proper man as 
one shall see in a summer’s day; a most lovely, 


(•) First folio, there. (t) First folio, If. 

(|) First folio omits, you. 

the auditory. In "Histriomastix, or the Player Whipt," an 
anonymous production published in 1610, some soldiers drag In 
a company of players; and the captain addressea one of them 
with, "SirTah, this is you that would rend and tear a cat upon 
the stage,” Ac. And In "The Roaring Girl,” 1611, one of the 
characters is called Tear-cat. 

The expression, to make all split, is thought to be of nautical 
extraction; it is met with in many of the old dramas:— "Two 
roaring boys of Rome, that made nil split ."—Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s " Scornful Lady," Act II. Sc. 3. Again in Chapman's 
play of "The Widow’s Tears:"—"Her wit I must employ upon 
this business to prepare my next encounter, but in such a 
fashion as shall make all split." 

d The foolish fates.] The chief humour of Bottom’s "lofty' 
rant consists in the speaker's barbarous disregard of sense and 
rhythm; yet, notwithstanding this, and that the whole is 
as prose, carefully punctuated to be unintelligible in all tno old 
copies, modern editors will persist in presenting it in good set 
doggrel rhyme. 



ACT I.] 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


[scene ii. 


gentleman-like man ; therefore you must needs 
play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What heard 
were I best to play it in ? 

Quin. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in cither your straw- 
colour beard, your orange-tawny heard, your 
purple-in-grain beard, or your French-crown- 
colour* beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no 

hair at all, and then you will play bare-faced._ 

But, masters, here are your parts: and I am to 
intreat you, request you, and desire you, to con 


them by to-morrow night, and meet me in the 
palace wood, a mile without the town, by moon¬ 
light; there will we* rehearse: for if we meet in 
the city wo shall be dogg’d with company, and our 
devices known. In the mean time I will draw a 
hill of properties such as our play wants. I pray 
you, fail me not. 

Bot. Me will meet; and there we may rehearse 
mostf obscenely and courageously. Take pains ; 
he perfect; adieu. 

Quin. At the duke’s oak wc meet. 

«OT. Enough. Hold, or cut how-sti-ing».(7) 

[Exeunt. 


(*) First folio, coloured . 


(•) First folio, we will. 


(t) First folio, more . 




ACT IT. 


SCENE I.— A Wood near Athens. 


Enter, from opposite sides, a Fairy, and Puck. 1 ' 

Pick. How now, spirit! whither wonder you? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough* bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough* Hood, thorough fire, 


( •) First folio, through. 

* Enter, fcc.) The original stage direction is M Enter a Fairy 
atone doorc , and Robin Good-fellow at another ; " and in the 
prefixes to his speeches until the entrance of Oberonand Titania, 
Puck is thus designated. 

b To dew her orbs—) The orht arc those circles in fields known 
as fairy rings, and popularly supposed to be produced by these 
" demi-puppeta ” in their moonlight revelry 
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I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moon's sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs'* upon the green : 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those 1)0 rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours: 


14 And in their courses make that round , 

In meadows and in marshes found, 

Of them so called the fairy ground." 

Drayton's Nymphidta. 

There is a peculiar propriety in the office assigned to the fairy' 
refreshing these ringlets, since we learn from Olaus Magnus, 
that the night-tripping spirits always parched up the grass on 
which they danced. 














I must go seek some dew-drops here, 

And hang- a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

Well, thou lob* of spirits, I’ll he o 0m . • 

f’r C0,ne »non. 

1( ' CK ' The king doth keep Ids revels here to 
night; 

J Wr!i CCd ’ ‘ he '’"T 1 t ' omc uot wi * l >'> 1 kis sight, 
£ 1 0bei '° n is passing fell and wrath, 

-Because that she, as her attendant, hath 

A lovely boy stoPn from an Indian kin*; 

one never had so sweet a changeling: ° 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 

Anight of his train, to trace the forests wild : 
p Ut she, perforce, withholds the loved boy 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her 
joy: 

And now they never meet in grove, or green 

But they do square ; 1 that all their elves, for fear 
p into acorn-cups, and hide them there. 

another name %telown~or believe ' is no more than 

b Ct i V %* either °f'nind o/body ^ d ° eS n0t necessari| y 
uuttheydo square:! _ 


iAi. Either 1 mistake your shape and makim- 
quite, ° 

n *\vtVT T that shrewd knavish sprite, 
Calhl Kohm Goodfellow ;(1) are not you* he, 

Iliat frights the maidens of the villan^ry • 

Skim milk; and sometimes labour in°the quern, c 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn • 

Am sometime make the drink to bear no barm ; ’ 

Tholrtlm^n r an K d r eiS, 11 laUShing at their ha "n? 

I".mt ,ou , 'i ;;? rk ’ an<1 th ^ sh " 11 eoo d luck: 

Buck. Thou speak’st aright; 
l am that merry wanderer of the night. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 

Weighing in likeness of a fillyf foal • 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; d 
And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 


(*) First folio, you not. 


(t) First folio, silly. 


d V' e The handnilll. 

■* T v ! ab :1 That "• "»t. or wild ap,U - 

, in .he fire, 

A aofiy„op, plaSi „ IM neFamui ri " 0r . acf IUnrj ^ 
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Ami on her wither'd dewhip j»um the ale. 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddot tale. 

Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 

Then slip I from her Imm, down topples she, 

And tailor erics, 1 ' and falls into a cough ; 

And then the whole quire hold their hips, and lotto. 

* Ami tailor cries.-] - The custom of crying tailor, at a 
sudden fall backward*, 1 think 1 renumber to have observed. 
He that slips beside Ins chair falls as a tailor sqt a’s upon bis 


And waxen*’ in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

But room, Faery, here comes Obcron. 

1'ai. And here my mistress:—Would that lie 


were gone! 


board.'*—J ohnson. 

h And waxen—] Hnjvn, as Farmer 
a corruption of the old Saxon word #/» 


*st probably 
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ACT 11.1 


Enler Obkhon, on one side, with his Train and 
Titania, on the other, with hers. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


[SCJJ.NK I 


Obe. Ill met by moonlight, proud Titnnia.(2) 

Iita. \\ bat, jealous Oberon? Fairies * skin 
hence; ’ 1 

I have forsworn his bed and company. 

^fiy, fash wanton. Am not I thy lord ? 

tl T r L mUS ,‘ be thy la,l y- B "‘ I know 
men thou hastf stolen away from fairy land, 

And m the shape of Corin sat all day, 

laying on pipes of corn, and versing love 

To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 

Come from the farthest steep of India ? 

But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 

Your buskin d mistress, and jour warrior love, 

To Theseus must be wedded; and you come 

To g ,y e their bed joy and prosperity. 

Obe. How const thou thus, for shame, Titania 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 

Knowmg I know thy love to Theseus ? 

Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering 
night ° 

From Perigenia, whom he ravished » 

And mahe him with fair ASgleJ break his faith, 

" ltb Anadne, and Antiopa ?(3) 

T'ta. These ore the forgeries of jealousy: 

And never since the middle summer's spring, 

Met we o„ hill, dale, forest, or mead, ° 
paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

«r m the beached margent of the sen, 

Jo dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
it with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport 
Wore, the winds, piping t0 „ s i„ vain, ’ 

As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contogmus fogs; which, falling in the land, 

Have every pelting" river made so proud, 

J hat they have overborne their eolith,cuts: 

The °nl hnl ' therC f 01C Stl ' ctch ’ 11 hi3 P’ke in vain, 

The ploughman lost his sweat; and the green 

» f e I,is 3 'outh attain’d a beard: 

e fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows arc fatted with the mu. rain flock; 


The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud; (4) 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
for lack of tread, are .indistinguishable ; 

The human mortals want their winter here, c 

J?. 0 ni £ ht is no ' v " *th hymn or carol bless’d 
Inercfore, the moon, the governess of floods, 
i ale in her anger, washes all the air, 
i hat rheumatic diseases do abound : 

And thorough* this distemperature, we see 
I he seasons alter: hoary-headed + frosts 
rail in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 

And on old Hyems* thin 4 and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is as m mockery, set. The spring, the summer, 
l ie clulding autumn, angry winter, change 
l heir wonted liveries ; and the ’mazed world, 

\ their increase, now knows not which is which ; 
And tins same progeny of evils comes 
I rom our debate, from our dissension ; 

" e are their parents and original. 

Ode Do you amend it then ; it lies i„ y OU . 

Jo should Titania cross her Oberon ? J 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 

1 be my henchman/ 

t ,P, TA - , , , Set 3' 0ur l>eart at rest, 

I be fairy land buys not the child of me 
Uis mother was a votaress of my order 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night, 

Pul often bath she gossip’d by my side, 

And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands 
Alai king the embarked traders on the Hood •’ 

33 hen we have laugh’d to see the sails conceive 
And grow big-belhcd, with the wanton wind • 

Following, (her womb then rich with my you,’,. 

Would imitate; and sail upon the land, 

To fetch me trifles, and return again. 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 

But she, being mortal, of that boy did die • 

Am , for her sake, do I t rear upVboy.’ 

And, for her sake, I will „ 0 t part with bin, 

Obe. How long within tli'i's wood intmid you 


C) Old copies Fairy (,) Firs, folio, «•»./. 

(I) Old copies, Engles. 

Klnifo/ 1 Fairies ,0 th ?. 0 ^ sta ^ e direction. “ Enter the 

another with heri " All thr^nT'/' trulne, and the Quecne at 
mar k this entrance asa new ed,tor :* «cept Mr. Collier 

“’y lo divine. scene: u P° n w,iat principle it is not 

3 The folio reads petty. Pelling is 

“ Jovc w °uld ne’er be quiet. 

For every pelting, petty officer," &c. 

c Th . . Venture for Measure, Act II. Sc. 2. 


C) First folio, through. m Fir . . , 

(!) First folio, / 2. * hoared h ^led. 

Bri^ainc/* p. 42:—“in i;l- 

cliiefelie such as doo delight inholtei^ile' l venwni0 ' ls ('Pasts 
-e tneanmg, in a wdl-J^^ „ “"gg. ^ 

Vfre autumn,™* aU,u "' n ' 1 Thaf ‘>>e teeming autumn, /r„. 

P 3 g c The derivation is uncertain. 

A A 


ACT XI.] 


MIDSUMMER SIGHT'S DREAM. 


[bce.\e I. 


Tita. Perchance, till after Theseus’ wedding- 
day. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 

And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 

If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 
Ode. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 
Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, 
away: 

We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 

[Exeunt Titaxta and her Train. 
Ode. Well, go thy way: thou shnlt not from 
this grove, 

Till I torment thee for this injury: 

My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou remember st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

Puck. I remember. 


Obe. That very time I saw,* (but thou couldst 
not,) 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all arm’d : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west; 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts: 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower,— 

Before, milk-white, now purple with love’s 
wound,— 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower: the herb I skew'd thee 
once ; 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid, 


« Thai rertj time I saw,—] The quarto, published by Roberts, 
and the folio, read, “ I tay." 




lit 


ACT II.] 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb, and be thou here a’o-ain 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. ° ’ 

t pUt a g ‘ rd,e round about the earth 

In forty minutes.” [Jrft Puck. 

tm, , m. . Havin S once this juice, 

III watch Titania when she is asleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes • 

The next thing- then * she waking looks upon, 

(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ape ) 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love • 

And ere I take this charm from offf her sight, 

(As I can take it, with another herb,) 

I’ll make her render up her page tome. 

But who comes here? I am invisible;(5) 

And I will overhear their conference. 

EnUr Demetrius, Helena following him. 

; V 0 " 6 ^ n0t ,’ therefore P ursue me not. 
Where is Lysander, and fair Hermia ? 

ThmMoli f S aj V he other s,a 3’ eth me. b 

u told st me, they were stol’n unto* this wood 

And here am I, and wood' within this wood 

Because I cannot meet my Hernia 

Hence get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

ilKL. You draw me, you hard-hearted ada¬ 
mant; 

But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 

AndTshlfn e1 ' Lcm ' e y °" yow P 0 "'^ t0 d>aw, 

And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dem Do I entice you ? Do I speak you fair » 

Or rather, do I not in plainest truth 
loll you—I do not, nor I cannot, love you ? 

Del. And even for that do I love you S the more 
I am your spaniel; and, Demetrius, * 
ihe more you beat me, I will fawn on you ■ 

? J0Ur s P anicI ’ s P“ rn strike me, 

Unwnrtl m<! ’ f 6 me ! ° nl >' givc n,e )cave > 

Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 

What worsen place can I beg in your love 

Than Vh Pl "a e ° f h ' gh r ° S P CCt with m <-’,j 
nan to be used ns you useli your dog ? r sp irit 

Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


p- r8t wt,en • 

(t) First folio, into. 


(t) First folio, off from. 
(§) First folio, thee. 


(V) First folio, do. 

T , l JV ut , a Sirdle round about the earth 
R . . , In forty minutet.] 

about*the ^rA%Te d m s1o f0 ha°ve m h t r °" nrf - T ° put a ° irdle rou ^ 

pre«*ing a vovaee rm.nH be f? a Proverbial mode of ex- 

“ Bussy d’Ambofs,” Act I. Sc. nil's:- 1 ° CCUrS ln Cha P man ' 8 

“ a! 5 SiifffJi v a T n ' v sing a11 their 

In tall ihinlTJ !h? tU K ne . 8 dee P invisible paths. 
y 0 ‘‘l 8h ^ 8 .^ ch, y b mlt, and ribb’d with brass 
put a girdle round about the world.” ’ 
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[scene r. 

For I am sick when I do look on thee. 

Hel. And I am sick when I look not on you. 
Dem. 1 ou do impeach your modesty too much 
lo leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not; 

To trust the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counsel of a desert place, 

“With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel. Your virtue is my privilegefor (hat 
It is not night, when I do sec your face, 

Therefore I think I am not in the night: 

A or doth this wood lack worlds of company, 

^or you, in my respect, are all the world : 

1 hen how can it be said, I am alone, 

W hen all the world is here to look on me 9 

Dem. I’ll run from thee, and hide me in the 
brakes, 

And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 
del. 1 he wildest hath not such a heart as vou * 

Anoll fl” 3 '° 11 rS ; I' 10 Si0ry sI,al1 1)6 chang’d ; ' 
Apollo fl.es, and Daphne holds the chase • 

Ihe dove pursues the griffin • the mild hind 

Makes speed to catch the tiger: bootless speed 1 

" ” en coward.ee pursues, and valour flies. 

Or if ri Ml' " 0t thj < l HCS,ions i let me go: 

Di, it thou follow me, do not believe h 

But 1 shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Yn„ l Ay ’ - ,n in the town, and field 

1 ou do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius ! 


l our wrongs do set a scandal on my sev • 
e cannot fight for love, ns men may do . 

M e should he woo’d, and were not made to woo 

, °“ X""' "'" p " ■«K 

11.0U Shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Hast thou the flower there 9 , 

Dt’CK. Ay, there it is ' e ' C ° mC ’ WamUwr - 

Ore. t . 

I P rfl y thee, give it me. 


(*) First folio, /. 

And in Shirley’s ” Humorous Courtier,” Aet I Se , • 

“ Wlff .heAm“.*d«',£ 1 * ml ( c °nvers’d 
■About the world.” ' ost V ul a 9*rdte 

A A 2 


midsummer nights dream. 


[scene II. 


ACT II.] 

I know a bank where'the wild thyme blows. 

Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, , 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 

There sleeps Titania, sometime of the night. 

Lull’d in these Rowel'S with dances and delight , 

And there the snake throws her enamcll d skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 

\ n d with the juice of this I 'll streak her eyes, 

And make her full of hateful fantasies 

Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove. 

A sweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a disdainful youth: anoint Ins eyes ; 

But do it when the next thing lie espies 
May be the lady. Thou slialt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 

Effect it with some care; that he may prove 
More fond on her, than she upon her love: 

And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 
Puck. Fear not, my lord, your servant.shall do 
so. [Exeunt. 


li. 


SCENE II .—Another part of the Wood. 

Enter Titania, with her Train. 

Tit a. Come, now a roundel , A and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ; 

Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 
Some, war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats; and some, keep 
back 

Tbe clamorous owl, that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits: sing me now asleep, 

Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

SONG. 


i. 


1 Fai. 


You spoiled snakes, with double tongue. 
Thorny hedgehogs, he not seen ; 
Newts, and Mind-worms , do no wrong ; 
Come not near our Jairy queen : 


chorus. 


Philomel , with melody 
Sing in our* sweet lullaby ; 

Lull a, lulla , lullaby; lulla , lulla, lullaby; 
Never harm, nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 


(• ) First folio, your. 

a Come, now n roundel,-1 A roundel, a dance, whew» 
parties Joined hands and formed a ring. 1 his kind of dance 

3o4 


2 Fai. Weaving spiders, come not here : 

Hence. you long-legg d spinners, hence: 

Peetles black-, approach not near; 

Worm , nor snail, do no offence. 

chorus. 

Philomel, with melody, dec. 

2 Fai. Hence, away ; now all is well: 

One, aloof, stand sentinel. 

[Exeunt Fairies. Titania sleeps. 


Enter Obebon. 

Obe. What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 

[Squeezes the flower on Titania $ eyelids. 

Do it for thy true-love take ; 

Love and languish for his sake ; 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Paid, or hoar with bristled hair, 

In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak’st, it is thy dear; 

Wake, when some vile thing is near. 

[j&Xtt. 

Enter Lysandf.R and Hkbmia. 

Lys. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
woods, 

And, to speak troth, I have forgot our way; 

We Ml rest us, Hcrmia, if you think it good, 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Her. Be it so, Lysander, find you out a bed, 

For I upon this hank will rest my head. 

Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both, 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms and one troth. 
Her. Nay, good Lysander; for my sake, my 

dear, 

Lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

Lys. 0, take the sense, sweet, ot my 

innocence; 

Love takes the meaning, in love’s conference. 

I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit, 

So that hut one heart can we* make of it: 

Two bosoms intcrchninccH* with mi oath , 

So then, two bosoms, and a single troth. 

Then, by your side no bed-room me deny, 

For, lying so, Hcrmia, I do not lie. 

Her. Lysander riddles very prettily; 

Now much beshrew my manners and my pride, 

If Ilermia meant to say, Lysander lied. 

(.) First folio, jou. (t) Filit folio, interchanged. 

sometime, called a round, and a roundthy “ cor S lng ,0 
Minsticw, who explains. «• Roundelay, Sh'i>heards dau nee. 




Put, gentle friend, for love ami courtesy 
Fie further off; in human modesty, 

£ uch separation, as, mav well be said, 

^ecomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid : 

Thv^nv 6 d, f tant ,’ and s ° od ni g ,lt » sw eet friend ; 
f ,0Vt A ne er aItci ’> till thy sweet life end ! 

^vs Amen, Amen, to that fair prayer say I 

And then end life, when I end loyalty! * ’ 

Z e ' 8 u ^. b | ed 1 : ; S, eep give thee all his rest! 
Her. M ith half that wish the wisher’s eyes b, 

rn*noo -I f f f/ J 

[ / hey sleep 



Enter Pi ck. 

IVck Through the forest have I gone 
Put Athenian found* I none, 

On whose eyes I might approve 
1-us flower’s force in stirring love, 
A ight and silence ! who is here ? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear: 
-inis is he my master said 


(•) First folio, find. 

0°wn ‘ s * doth own, possess. 

Shake^ea e Z/ S '' 8 l‘ aee t '"? t] D " rkli »‘J i*. «» the dark. 
V e uses this word again in •• King Lear,” Act I.Sc. l __ 


Despised the Athenian maid ; 

And here the maiden, sleeping sound, 

On the dank and dirty ground. 

Pretty soul, she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, this kill-court’sy. 
t- hurl, upon thy eyes 1 throw 
All the power this charm doth owe: * 

N\ hen thou wak’st, let love forbid 
•Sleep his seat on thy eyelid. 

So awake, when I am gone; 

For I must now to Oberon. * [Exit, 


Enter Dkjiktmus and JIelkxa, runnin;/. 

Hix. -Slav, though thou kill me, sweet De¬ 
metrius. 

Hem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt 
me thus. 

IIki.. O, Will til..!, darkling- leave me? ,!o „,.t 
so. 

Stay, on tl.y peril ; 1 a | ollc , vi || g0 . 

[Exit Dlmfthu's. 


• t 


So outwent i! -• cMulle, ; 


And in “ Antony ami ^ ^ we '«* darkling.- 

m the old playcal'ej -Thl'Two Antry Wtf° ‘ 3 'r “ occurs - too. 
“We’ll iiiii auiv .. J "°">*-'iiof Abingdon : 


,Ua a "' a l'" **** tl» e toreh and leave th¬ 


in to light darkling. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


ACT II.] 

Hkt,. 0, I am out of breath in this fond chase! 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 

Happv is Hernia, wheresoe er she lies, 

For she hath blessed ami attractive eyes: 

How came her eyes so bright? Not with salt 

If so, my eyes are oftener wash d than hers. 

No, no,'‘I am as ugly as a bear, # 

For beasts that meet me run away foi kai, 
Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. _ 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine ^ 
Made me compare with Hermia s sphery cyne. 

But who is here ?—Lysander! on the ground.^ 

Dead? or asleep? 1 see no blood, no wound . 

Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 

Lys. [ Waking.'] And run through fiie I mil, 

for thy sweet sake: 

Transparent Helena! Nature shows her art, 

That through thy bosom makes me see t y 

heart. . 

Where is Demetrius? 0, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword. 

IIk.l. Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so: 
AVliat though he love your Hcmna ? Lord, what 

though ? . 

Yet Ilermin still loves you; then be content. 

Lys. Content with Ilermia ? No: 1 
repent 

The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 

Not Hermia, but Helena * I love: 

Who will not change a raven for a dove l 
The will of man is by his reason sway d,. 

And reason says you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing arc not ripe until their season, 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason ; 
And touching now the point of human skill, 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will, 

And loads me to your eyes; where I o erlook 
Love’s stories, written in loves richest book. 


do 


[scene II. 

Itr-L. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery 
born ? 

When, at your hands, did I deserve this scorn ? 

Is’t not enough, is’t not enough, young man, 

That I did never, no, nor never can, 

Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius eye, 

But vou must flout my insufficiency t 
Good troth, you do me wrong, good sooth, you 

do, 

In sucb disdainful manner me to woo. 

But fare you well: perforce I must confess, 

I thought you lord of more true gentleness. 

O, that a lady, of one man refus’d, 

Should of another therefore be abus d . I** 1 '- 

Lys. She sees not HermiaHermia, sleep 

thou there; 

And never mayst thou come Lysander near. 

For, ns a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings; 

Or, as the heresies that men do leave, 

Arc hated most of those they' did deceive; 

So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy, 

Of all he hated, but the most, of me . 

And all my powers address your love and might. 
To honour Helen, and to he her knight. [Extt 

IIeb. [starting.] Help me, Lysander, he p me. 

do thy best, ., 

To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast. 
Ah me, for pity!—what a dream was here . 
Lysander, look how I do quake with fear. 
Mcthought a serpent ate my heart away, 

And you + sat smiling at his cruel prey: 
Lysander! what, remov’d ? Lysander. lordJ 
What, out of hearing ? gone. no sound, 

word ? , 

Alack, where arc you? speak, an if you hear; 
Speak, of all loves ; b I swoon almost with fear. 

Is o ?_then I well perceive you are not nigh: 

Either death, or you, I’ll find immediately. 


no 


(•) First folio, now I. 

* Future thowi her art ,—] The quartos have,Nature shows 

.IMovesfr TW* ‘pretty Wivc. tb o°r 


(*) First folio, that. 


(t) First folio, yel. 


as; 

general so likes your music, that he des.rcs you, of all lo"i, to 
make no more noise with it. M 




ACT III. 


SCENE I. The Wood. The Queen of Fairies lying asleep. 


Enter Quince, Snuo, Bottom, Elute, Snout, 

and Starveling.* 

Bot. Are wo all met? 

venter ^ andllcre ’ s » marvellous con- 
r? F,ace for our rehearsal. This green plot 
shall be our stage, this hawthorn brake our tyring- 
house; and wp will v lul 8 

it before the duke “ aCt ‘° n ’ 83 we wiU do 

Bot. Peter Quince,— 

8a ?’ st ‘hou, bull. Bottom ? 
p • Thele “re things in this comedv of 

rCTv, and ThUb f that win uevcr A. 

which rr must d,aw 8 s "' ord ‘° kil1 himself; 

that? adle3 Ca “ n0t akide - Haw answer you 

a parlous fear - b 

when ali is donT ^ ^ *>'”6 out, 

Bot. Not a whit ; I have a device to make nil 

" the c^wne* The old s,a a« direction ii simply, 
b }}y ’rlakin, 


Par 


B o? 


well. Write me a prologue: and let the prologue 

and that Pyramus is not killed indeed: and, for 
the more better assurance, tell them, that I Pm- 

mus am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver- 
this will put them out of fear. * 

itshTl' Well > we.will heve such a prologue: and 
it shall be written m eight and six « 

in ®ght and' “ght “ t "'° ; Iet !t ba written 

lion S jOUT- WiU not (ke ladies be afeard of the 

Stab. I fear it, I promise you. 

Pot. Masters, you ought to consider with your¬ 
selves ; to bring in, God shield us! a lion amom, 
ladies, is “ most dreadful thing; f or there is 110 ° 
a more fearful wild-fowl than your lion lil' 
aud we ought to look to’t J ’ S ’ 

he is N not T a L errf0re ’ a " 0ther prolo 6“ e »»* tell 

"Richard HI," Act II ~ 

Sc i ' 13 i lilt, ,u “ e '''' Act '• 

Or** 

#!•) / 






ACT HI.] 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


[SCENE I. 


Bot. Nav, V)U must name Ins man-. ami half 
l,i, face must be seen through the lion s neck ; and 
],e himself must speak through, saving thus, 01 to 
he same defect .-Ladies, fair la,lus mo d 
w Uh you, / would request you .could enOeat 
uou, not to fear, not to tremble : my h e for 
'yours. If !I"U thM I Ctme lather as a lion, it 
mere pity of my life : no, I am no such thing, 

/ am « man as other men are : and there, imleei, 
jet him name his name; and tell them* plainly 

lie is Snug the joiner. . 

Quin. Well, it shall he so. But there is two 

hard things; that is, to bring the moonlight into 

a chamber: for, you know, Pyramus and Tliisbe 

meet by moonlight. . , , 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play 

Hot. A calendar, a calendar! look in the al¬ 
manac ; find out moonshine, find out moonshine. 
Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Hot. Why, then may you leave a casement ot 

the great chamber-window, where we play, open ; 
and the moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Av ; or else one must come in with a 
bush of thorns and a lantern, and say, lie comes to 
disfigure, or to present, the person ot Moonshine. 
Then there is another thing: we must have a wait 
in the great chamber; for Pyramus and Ibisbe, 
says the story, did talk through the chink of a 

\vnil. # «i ii»| . 

Snug. You can never bring in a wall .—vim 
say you, Hottom ? 

Hot Some man or other must present wall: 
and let him have some plaster, or some loam, or 
some rough -cast, about him, to signify wall ; or 
let him hold his fingers thus, and through that 
cranny shall Pyramus and Thisbe whisper. 

Quin. If that may he, then all is well. Come, 
sit down, every mother’s son, and rehearse your 
parts. Pyramus, you begin: when you have 
spoken your speech, enter into that brake ; and 
so every one according to his cue. 


Enter Puck behind. 

Puck. What hempen homespuns have 
swaggering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen . ; 

What, a play toward ? 1 ’ll be an auditor ; 


An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 

quin Speak, Pyramus:—Thisbe, stand forth. 
Pyr. Thisbe,'the flowers of odious savours 

sweet. 

Quin. Odours, odours. 
p yR - odours savours sweet: 


£ t - -- 

So hath thy breathy my dearest Thisbe, dear. 

But, hark, a voice ! stay thou but here a while, 

And by and by J will to thee appear. 

[Exit. 

Puck. A stranger Pyramus than e’er play’d 
liei*e ! [Aside. — Exit. 

This. Must I speak now ? 

Quin. Ay, marry, must you: for you must 

understand he goes but to see a noise that he 

heard, and is to come again. 

This. Most radiant Pyramus, most hly white 

of hue, . . j 

Of colour like the red rose on triumphant 

brier, 

Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, 
As true as truest horse, that yet would never 

tire, 

I'll meet thee, Pyramus, at Finny s tomb. 

Quin. Sinus’ tomb, man : why you must not 
speak that yet; that you answer to Pyramus: you 
speak all your part at once, cues* and all. -Dyra¬ 
in us, enter; your cue is past ; it is, never tire. 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom with an asss head. 

This. 0,— As true as truest horse, that yet 
would never tire. 

Pyr. If I were fair, Thisbe b I were only 
thine :— 

Quin. 0 monstrous! 0 strange! we are haunted. 


> 1 


WO 


Prav, masters! flv, masters ! hel i 

[Exeunt Clowns. 

Puck. I’ll follow you, I’ll lead you about a 

round, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier; 

Sometime a horse I’ll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and 
burn, 

Like horse, hound, hog, hear, fire, at every turn. 

\bx\t . 

Hot. Why do they run away? this is a kna\cn 
of them to make me nfeard. 


Fiist folic, him. 


n You tpcak oil your purl nl once, cue* and nil.—] A cue is the 
stajre technical for' the last words of .1 speech, which serve as an 
indication to an actor of w hen he is to enter, and when to speak. 
To appreciate the importance of cure, it must be borne in nund 
that when the •■parts.” or written language of a new play, arc 
distributed, each performer receives only what he has himself to 
recite; consequently, if this were unaccompanied by cun, or 
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catchwords, from the other parts, he would be utterly alow to 
know cither when to make his entrance on the scene, or to join 

th MM wire fair, Thisbe-] ••Perhaps," Malone remarks.•1'"® 
ought to point thus: If I were, [U. ns true &c. fair ThisM. 
I were only thine." There cannot be a doubt of it. if we an 
lutely insist upon making bully Hottom speak sensibly, vrniu 
Shakespeare ha* taken some pains to show he was ne\er u K 
to do. 




lie-(litor iS.N'o rr. 


I see on^heo 1 **°*’ thoB "* d “ n * ed ! *> 


* * 


• • » » »» 


w :.o"‘ mu irum 

my flowery bed ? 

J3°t. The finch, the sparrow , Me Mr/, 

he plain-song cuckoo gray, 

' ™ note full many a man doth mark 
And dares not answer , nay — 
for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a 
>nd. who would give a bird the lie, though he civ 

Tita - 1 pray thee, gentle mortal, sing attain • 
Mine car is much enamour’d of thy note ' 

7 » nunc eye enthralled to thy shape ; ’ 

„ -,., ™ .. nicy ca.1 • 1 Will On H, ' fi ” rtUe ' s folt ' e P clforce doth move me 

y and d °"" lieie > O’lj I "ill sing, that they ° Bor Methhl’ ‘° S "' Car > 1 lovc 

'‘“'I hC "’ 1 " m " 0t " f ™ W r.SVmi rea^foS';^,;^ ^ H„le 

a, .* d >"» k «P '“tie company togethern^IC 
upon occasion. b 1 cau S ,wk 

versatility; H^hw'ihoTn.^y h|J la”? p?of ** , bo ? s,in « of hi * 

SUSSST 


* * •■%%V 


vnm° T ‘ Wl, ”t do you see ? you see an ass-head of 

)°U1 own ; do you ? 


lie-enter Quince. 

translated^ l0SS thCC ’ B ° tt0 ' n! ble88 " le ° ! ,hou art 

ass B of m 1 T ^ C ', r k "‘"’ t ' l '- V : " lis iS 10 

not sL f mc ’ lf “»W- But I will 

wait I*™? h ' S I acc ’ d0 U ' lat the v e»» ' I "ill 


The oosel-cock, so black of hue* 
With orange-lawny bill , 

1 he throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with * little guilt ; 


(•) First folio, and. 

tnnlu to iK^'ttlMfbirdecaUp? 1 ,,ie , ’ ,ackhir<1 - Florio explains 

jSte&st 
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'Pita. Tliou art ns wise as tliou art beautiful. 
Pot. Not so, neither : but if 1 bad wit enough 
to got out of this wood, I have enough to sene 
mine own turn. 

Pita. Out of this wood do not desire to go ; 
Thou slialt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 

I am a spirit, of no common rate ; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state, 

And 1 do love thee: therefore, go with me ; 

I 11 give thee fairies to attend on thee , 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 
And sing, while tliou on pressed tlowcrs dost sleep: 
And 1 will purge thy mortal grossness so, 

That thou slialt like an airy spirit go.— 
Pcas-blussom! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustard-seed. 

Knter Bkas-blossom, Cobwfb, Moth, and 

Mustabd-seed, Fairies. 

1 Fai. Ready. 

. . \ iwl I 


3 Fai. 

4 Fai. 
Am 


And I. 


And I. 

"Where shall wc go ? 


Tit. I3e kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 


Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 

Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries, . 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And, for night-tapers, crop their waxen tlnghs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 

To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 

To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes: 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fai. Hail, mortal! 

2 Fai. Hail! 

3 Fai. Hail! 

4 Fai. Hail! , 

Bot. I cry your worships mercy, heartily. 

beseech your worship’s name. 


Con. Cobweb. 


11 









„„5° T ' \ Sh ^ , desire >' ou of moro Acquaintance« 

good master Cobweb. If I cut m „ i j l, 
make bold with you.-Your name/honfs, ’ g e,nie ‘ 

Pkas. Peas-blossom. 

B°t. I pray you, commend me to mistier 

Srt 0 r r c D T r > and /° “ 

Se tu of * m maStCr PGas - b,0SS0 «^ I shall 

nnma , raoro act l uai «tance too.—Your 

name, I beseech you, sir ? 

Mus. Mustard-seed. 

B° t . Good master Mustard-seed, I know your 

1 that , samc cowardly, giant-like 0 .v- 

houL T ° Ured maV a gentleman of your 

myl'JZTr ^’ y r m , ki " dled llath "’ede 

my eyes water ere now. I desire you more ac¬ 
quaintance, good master Mustard-seed. 

* tower'™ itUP ° n h ‘ m; iCad him f0 

Tbe moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye • 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower 
fomenting some enforced chastity. 

116 U P m y love ’ 8 + tongue, bring him silently. 

[Exeunt. 

(*) First folio, of you. (f) Old text, lover,. 

fjon Vby ‘ ac V iain ‘™".-] This construc- 

^nt!f57^:— r * ter8 ’ ThuS ’ * 

Again intt^ "’ 1 h 13 8halbe to detier you of more acquaintance.” 
«ain, in the » Morality of Lusty Juventus : 

“ I shall desire you of better acquaintance." 


SCEXE II.— Another part of the Wo.nl, 

Enter Oeeron. 

Obic. I wonder, if Titania be awak’d ; 

Iheii; what it was that next came in her eye 
M Inch she must dote on in extremity. * 

Enter Puck. 

What C 2bi my ,T SCngar - How n »w, mad spirit 
What mght-rule; now about this haunted grove* 

N p “. mistress with a monster is iifiove ' 
Nea to her close and consecrated bower, 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, " ’ 

hat work for bread upon Athenian stalls 
M ere met together to rehearse a play ‘ ’ 
Intended tor great Theseus’ nuptial day 
he shaHowest tlnck-skin of that barren soil 
M ho Pyramus presented in their sport 

M°Cn°T r 9 i S , Cene, and cntci -’ d a brake • 

^ I did lnm at this advantage take, 

SO, also, in Greene’s “ Groat’s-worth of Wit 

craving you of more acquaintance. 


? 


4r - : a .qua.h, s,_ immature 
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An a«s’s nowl I fixed on his head ; (1 > 

Anon, his Thisbc must he answered, 

And forth my mimic comes: when they him *\')> \ 

As wild geese that the creeping luwlcr eye, 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in suit, 

Rising and cawing at the gun s report, 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky ; 

So, at his sight, away his fellows fly : 

And, at our stamp, here o'er and o er one a Is 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus 
strong, 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong ; 
For briers and thorns at their appare snatch. 
Some, sleeves ; some, huts ; from yielded all things 

catch. 

I led them on in this distracted fear. 

And left sweet Pyramus translated there : 

When in that moment (so it came to pass) 

Titanift wak’d, and straightway lov’d an ass. 

Oiik. This falls out better than I could devise. 
B,,t hast thou yet latch'd 8 the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love-juice, as 1 did hid thee do . 

Puck. 1 took him sleeping,— that is finish d 

too,— 

And the Athenian woman by his side; 

That when he wak’d of force she must he ey d. 


Latch’d — ] According to llanmer, letch’d, lick'd over ; hut ! 
|,ave found no example of the word no u»«.d. 

3G‘2 


Enter Demetrius ami IIewmia. 

Obe. Stand close; this is the stmie Athemarn 
Puck This is the woman, hut not tins the man 
Dkm . ’ 0, why rebuke you him that loves you so. 

Lav breath so bitter on your bitter too. 

H, u. Now 1 but chide, but 1 should use thee 

worse ; 

For thou, I four, hast given me cause to curse. 

If thou hast slain Lvsnnder in Ins sleep, 

Being o'er shoes in blood, plunge m the deep, 

And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day, 

\s he to me: would he have stolen away 
From sleeping Hermia? I'll believe as soon, 

This whole earth may he bor’d ; and that the moo 
May through the centre creep, and so displease 
Her brother’s noontide with the Antipodes. 

It cannot he, but thou hast murder d him; 

So should a murderer look ; so dead, so grim. 
Dem. So should the murder d look ; and so 

should I, . 

Pierc'd through the heart with your stern cruelty : 

Vet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

IIkr. What’s this to my Lysandcr? where is he. 
, Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me . 

O First folio, murderer. 




ACT III.] 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Dem. I ’d rather give his carcase to my hounds. 
Her. Out, dog ! out, cur! thou driv’st me past 
the bounds 

Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slain him then? 
Henceforth be never number’d among men ! 

Oh, once tell true, tell true,* even for my sake ; 
Durst thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 
And hast thou kill’d him sleeping? O, brave touch! 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ? 

An adder did it: for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a mispris’d 
mood: a 

I am not guilty of Lysander’s blood ; 

Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 
Dem. An if I could, what should I get therefore? 
Her. A privilege, never to see me more.— 

And from thy hated presence part I so: b 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. [Exit. 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce 
vein: 

Here, therefore, for a who I will remain. 

So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now, in some slight measure, it will pay, 

If for his tender here I make some stay. 

[Lies down. 

Obe. What hast thou done? thou hast mistaken 
quite, 

And laid the love-juice on some true-love’s sight: 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true-love turn’d, and not a false turn’d true. 
Puck. Then fate o’er-rules; that, one man 
holding troth, 

A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Obk. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find: 

AH fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer c 
^Vith sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear. d 
By some illusion see thou bring her here ; 

I 11 charm his eyes against she doth appear. 

Puck. I go, I go ; look, how I go ; 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow. [Exit. 
Obe. Flower of this purple dye, 

Hit with Cupid’s archery, 


[scene 11. 


(*) First folio omits the repetition of tell true. 
very Yntelfit'ihJ'T T auion on r a "> i «PrwM mood:] Thi* is not 

“ You spend your passion in a mispris’d flood,"— 

t0 bTJ| X Pi«o i0 o n ° f th , c 0, . d . ttxt that has Vet been given, 
by Pope. S °’ omi,ted m the quarto* and folio, was inserted 

The wofd^ccu^ StZSTW™' vUa * e - froln *•« French mire. 
8c. 2 : _° occurs a 8 ain »n this sense in “ Henry VI.” Pt. I. Art I. 

Methinks, your looks are sad, your ch-er appall'd.” 

W Hit sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear.] It was 


Sink in apple of his eye ! 

V lien his love he doth espy, 

Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. 

When thou wak’st, if she be by, 

Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Puck. Captain of our fairy band, 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And the youth, mistook by me, 

Pleading for a lover’s fee; 

Shall we their fond pageant see ? 

Lord, what fools these mortals be ! 

Obe. Stand aside: the noise they make. 

Will cause Demetrius to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once woo one— 

That must needs be sport alone ; 

And those things do best please me, 

That befal preposterously." 

Enter Lysander and Helena. 

Lys. Why should you think that I should woo 
in scorn ? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears. 

Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so born, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 

How can these things in me seem scorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true ? 
Hkl. You do advance your cunning more and 
more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray ! 
These vows are Hermia’s ; will you give her o’er? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing 
weigh : 

Your vows to her and me, put in two scales, 

Will even weigh ; and both as light as tales. 

Lys. I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 
Hel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her 
o’er. 

Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Di-.m. [awaking.^ O Helen, goddess, nymph, 
perfect, divine ! 1 


formerly supposed that the indulgence of every sigh cost a dm,, 
ol blood, and the notion that sighing tends to impair the animal 

Uiis popular*belief*— 011 8h * k *‘*“* a >>-“ 

“ * nd ' , ** en th . u riould is like a spendthrift sigh. 

That hurls by easing."— Hamlet, Act IV. Sc. 7. 

Again :— 

“ I ™ u,dbe * ,lind with keeping, sick with groans, 

Look pale as primrose, with blood-drin \ing sighs " 

. . Henry VI. Pt. II. Act III. Sc. 2. 

Again:— 4 

“ Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear. 

And stop the rising of blood sucking sighs.” 

8 ^posterously.] - W X’& 
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ACT III.] 


To what, my love, shall I compare thine cyne . 
Crystal is muddy. 0, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus snow, 
Farm'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow, 

-When thou hold's! up thy hand : 0 let me kiss 
This impress of pure white, this seal of bliss . 

IIel. 0, spite! 0, hell! I see you all arc bent 

To set against me, for your merriment. 

If you were civil and knew courtesy, 

You would not do me thus much injury. 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 

But you must join, in souls, to mock me too . 

If you weref men, as men you are in show, 

You would not use a gentle lady so ; 

To vow, and swear, and superpraise my pails, 
"When, I am sure, you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia, 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise. 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid s eyes 
With your derision! None of noble sort 
Would so offend a virgin: and extort 
A poor soul’s patience, all to make you sport. 

Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not so ; 
For you love Hermia: this, you know, I know; 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 

In Hermia ’s love I yield you up my part; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 

Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 

IIf.l. Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 
Dem. Lysander, keep thy Hernia; I will none: 
If e’er I lov’d her, all that love is gone. 

Mv heart to her but ns guest-wise sojourn’d; 

And now to Helen is it t home return’d, 

There to remain. 

I iY s. Helen,§ it is not so. 

Dfm. Disparage not the faith thou dostnotknow, 
Lest, to thy peril, thou nby b it dear.-— 

Look, where thy love comes; yonder is thy dear. 
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e thine evne ? It pays the hearing double recompense: 

* Zt Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander found i 

.• Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy* sound. 

emp tin ff o j ut why un kindly didst thou leave me so ? 

u " to a erow, ’ ^ Lys/W hy should he stay whom love doth press 

seid'of bliss'/ 3 IIee. Whftlove could press Lysander from my 

ment!"* ar ° bCDl L?s. Lender’s love, that would not let him 

bide; 

irnurv Fair Helena; who more engilds the night 

vou do, Than all yon fiery oes c and eyes of light. 

,ock me too? Why seek’st thou me? could not this make thee 

" | n Sll °" ’ The hate I bear thee made me leave thee so ? 

. ’ ....a. Her. You speak not as you think, it cannot be. 

rith yo y ur hearts. Her. Lo, she is one of this confederacy! 

. How I perceive they have conjoin d, all three, 

' , \ To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 

: * Injurious Hermia! most ungrateful maid ! # 

lid’s eves Have you conspir’d, have you with these contnv d 

noble sort To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shar d, 

ko vou snort The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 

STX so; men we have chid thehasty-footedtime 
know I know; For parting us,—0, andt is all forgot. 
th all mv heart,’ All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence. 
. m rt • We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

lucath ’ Have with our ncelds created both one flower, 

my death. Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

c more idle breath. Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 

rmia ; I will none: As if our hands, our sides voices, and minds, 

is ’ Had been incorporate, bo we grew together, 

ise sojourn’d; Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

return’d But yet a union in partition, 

’ Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 

not s0 So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart, 

, thou dostnotknow, Two of the first, like % coats in heraldry,(2) 
dear.— Hue but to one, and crowned with one crest, 

.ouder is thy dear. And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 


Enter ITehmia. 

Urn. Dark night, that from the eye his function 
takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 


To join with men in scorning your poor mend . 

It is not friendly, ’t is not maidenly: 

Our sex, ns well ns I, may chide you for it, 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. I am amazed at your passionate § words: 

I scorn you not; it scorns that you scorn me. 
Hel. Have you not set Lysander, ns in scorn, 


(•) First folio, tire all. 
\l) First folio, il ii. 


(t) First folio, are. 

(J) First folio omits Helen. 


(*) First folio, that. 
ft) Old copies, life. 


(t) First folio omits and. 

(§> The quartos omit jHUiionalt. 


a Th it impress of pure ichite, ihh teal of blittf) The old copies 
have, "This princett of pure white," tic. Mr. Collier suggested 
the reading in the text; it has been subsequently found in the 
marginal notes of his old corrector, and is supported by ft passage 
I have met with in Beaumont and Fletcher s " Double Marriage, 
Act IV. Sc. 3, where Virolet, apostrophizing Juliana » hand, calls 

•<- White teal of virtue." 

*» Lett, to thy peril, thou aby It dear.—]Ahy it dear is, pro 
dearly for it. This form of abide is not at all unfrequent.it is 


found in the old version of the Psalms jU. v. 26, ‘'ThourtaU 
dear aby this blow.” And in “ Gorboduc,’ Act IV. Sc. 2 . 

" Thou Porrex, thou shalt dearely abye the same.” 

It occurs, too, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s "Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” Act III. Sc. 4 

" Fool-hardy knight, full soon thou shalt a&Jf f 
This fond reproach: Thy body will I bang. 

e Than all yon fiery oei—] Oet were small circular bosses o 
shining metal. 


m 
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To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 

And made your other love, Demetrius, 

(Who even but now did spurn me with his foot,) 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates ? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 

And tender me, forsooth, affection; 

But by your setting on, by your consent ? 

What though I be not so in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate ; 

But miserable most, to love unlov’d ! 

This you should pity, rather than despise. 

Her. I understand not what you mean by this 
Hel. Ay, do, persever, counterfeit sad looks, 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back, 
Wink each at other, hold the sweet jest up : ’ 
This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 

If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 

You would not make me such an argument. 

But, fare ye well: ’tis partly mine own fault, 
Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. 

^ YS ‘ S^y* gentle Helena, hear my excuse; 

My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena! 

Hel. 0, excellent! 

? EE * t* Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

1 >em. if s he cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she 
entreat; 

Thy threats have no more strength, than her weak 
prayers.*— 

Helen, I love thee ; by my life I do • 

I swear by that which I will lose for thee 

To prove him false that says I love thee not. 

Dem. I say, I love thee more than he can do. 

J-jYS. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 
bem. Quick, come,— 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this * 

■L,ys. Away, you Ethiopc ! 

« , . . No, no, he’ll—* 

keem to break loose; take on, as you would follow; 

But yet come not. You are a tame man, go ! 

Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr: vile thing 
let loose; b 

Or I will shake thee from me, like a serpent. 

E * Why are you grown so rude? what 
change is this, 

Sweet love ? 

Lys. Thy love ? out, tawny Tartar out» 

Hpr D„ medici " 1 ® ’ ?’ hntal P<>«on,f hence ! 
Jaer. Do you not jest ? 

Acs, sooth; and so do you. 


[sce.ve II 


. ° ld C ° PleS ’ TTnUt • <+) First folio, poison. 

folio has?- he I1 ~ ] Thi * U the reading of Fisher's quarto; the 

8,r: 8eem ‘o break loose : 

•lake on as you would follow.” 


Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 
Dem. I would I had your bond, for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you; I’ll not trust your word. 

Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill 
her dead ? 

Although I hate her, I’ll not harm her so. 

Her. W hat, can you do me greater harm than 
hate ? fjovc? 

Hate me! wherefore? O me! what means h my 
Am not I Hermia? Are not you Lysander? 

I am as fair now as I was crewhilc. 

Since night, you lov'd me; yet, since night, you 

Why then you left me,—0, the gods forbid !— 

In earnest, shall I say ? 

A *J YS * , . Ay, by my life; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 

Therefore, be out of hope, of question, doubt,* 

Be certain, nothing truer, ’tis no jest, 

That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

v H ! 1 n : Pi I"® 1 y° u Juggler! you canker-blossom! 
lou thief of love! what, have you come by night, 
And stol n my love’s heart from him ? 

. Fine, i’ faith 

Ija\e you no modesty, no maiden shame, 

touch of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 

impatient answers from my gentle tongue? 

Pie, fie . you counterfeit, you puppet, you ! 

Her. Puppet! why so? Ay, that way goes the 
game. ° 

Now I perceive that she bath made compare 

Between our statures, she hath urg’d her height; 

And with her personage, her tall personage, 

Hei height, forsooth, she hath prevail'd with him — 

And are you grown so high in his esteem 

Because I am so dwarfish, and so low ? 

ow low am I thou painted maypole ? speak ; 

How low am I ? I am not yet so low, 1 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eves. 

JIel. I pray you, though you mock nic. gentle¬ 
men, ° 

Let her not hurt me; I was never curst - 

have no gift at all in shrewishness • 

I am a right maid for my cowardice • 

Let her not strike me. You, perhaps, may think 

ecause she s something lower than mvself, 
i hat I can match her. " 

5 ER * n m Lower! hark, a fain 
Hel. Good Ilcrmia, do not be so bitter with me 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

y0Ur Counso,s > "ever wron-M you • 
ka\e that, in love unto Demetrius ° 3 ’ 


" Old copies, «/ ,iouh'. 

Comer s annotator. C> ‘ ,hc " or<1 substituted by 3 

C 7 ~ CUm T,iat irosciU,, shrewish. 
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ACT III.) 

I told him of your stealth unto this wood: 

Ho follow'd von; for love I follow’d him. 

But he hath chid me hence ; and threaten d me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too: 

And now, so you will let me quiet go, 

To Athens will 1 hear my folly hack, 

And follow you no further. Let me go : 

You see how simple ami how fond* I am. 

Her. Whv, get you gone: who is t that hin¬ 
ders you ? , . . 

Hei.. A foolish heart that I leave here behind. 

Her. Wlmt, with Lysandcr? 
jl EI \\ ith Demetrius. 

Lvs. Be not afraid: she shall not harm thee, 

Helena. 

Dem. No, sir, she shall not, though you take 

her part. . , 

Hf.i.. 0 when she’s angry, she is keen amt 

shrewd ; 

She was a vixen, when she went to school, 

And, though she he hut little, she is herce ^ 

Her. Little again? nothing hut low and little. 

'Why will you sutler her to flout me thus'. 

Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone, you dwart; 

You minimus, of hind‘ring knot-grass made 

You head, you acorn. . 

Hem. You are too officious 

In her behalf that scorns your sen-ices. 

Let her alone; speak not of Helena ; 

Take not her part: for if thou dost intend 

Never so little show of love to her, 

Thou shall aby it. 

Lys. Now she holds me not ; 

Now follow, if thou dar’st, to try whose right, 

Or* thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

Dem. Follow? nay, I’ll go with thee,cheek by 
j 0 ] c> [j Exeunt Lys. and Dem. 

Her. You, mistress, all this coil is long of you: 
Nay, go not back. 

j [p I( I will not trust you, I; 

Nor longer stay in your curat company. 

Your hands than mine arc quicker for a fray, ^ 

Mv legs are longer though, to run away. [Exit. 
Her. I am amaz’d, and know not what to say/ 

[ Exit, pursuing Helena. 
Ore. This is thy negligence: still thou mistnk’st, 
Or else committ’st thy knaveries wilfully.t 

ITtk. Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 


(•) Old copies. Of. (t) First folio, willingly. 

« And how fond I am.} How Jooli'h I am. This sense of 
fond is so trite in old books, that it scarcely requires explanation. 

i. You minimus, of hindTing knot-grass made;] Knot-grass 
was formerly believed to possess the property of stunting animal 
growth. Thus, Beaumont and Fletcher, in "The Coxcomb, 
Act II. Sc. 2: — 


M We want a boy extremely for this function, 
Kept under for a year, u itli milk and knot grass. 


m 


C I!r.n. I am amaz'd, &c.J This line is omitted in the folio. 
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[SCENE II. 

Did not you tell me, 1 should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had* on? 

And so far blameless proves my enterprise, 

That I have ’nointed an Athenian’s eyes: 

And so far am I glad it so did sort, 

As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 

Ore. Thou seest, these lovers seek a place to 

fight: 

Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night; 

The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as black as Acheron ; 

And lead these testy rivals so astray, 

As one come not within another’s way. 

Like to Lvsander sometime frame thy tongue, 

Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 

And sometime rail thou like Demetrius; 

And from each other look thou lead them thus, 

Till o’er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 

Then crush this herb into Lysander’s eye, 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property. 

To take from thence all error, with his might, 

And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight. 

When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a dream, and fruitless vision ; 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 

With league, whose date till death shall never end. 
Whiles fin this affair do thee employ,f 
I ’ll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy ; 

And then I will her charmed eye release 
From monster’s view, and all things shall be penre. 
Puck. My fairy lord, this must be done with 
haste ; 

For night’s swift X dragons cut the clouds lull fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger; 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and 

there, 

Troop home to churchyards: damned spirits all, 
That in cross-ways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 

For fear lost day should look their shames upon, 
They wilfully themselves exile from light, 

And must for aye consort with black-brow d night. 

Ore. But we arc spirits of another sort: ^ 

I with the morning's love have oft made sport; 
And, like a forester, the groves may trend, 

Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red. 

Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 

• ^^ 

(•) First folio, hath <♦) Flwl foil®, 

(J) First folio, nighl-twifl. 

<l I with He morning's love hare oft made ^[ )or,; ) Jo ^ S . 0 ? 
would read, "the morning's light," which it plausible bu l 
prefer to believe, with Holt White, that by the morning t hve lM 
poet intended ,Ccphalus, the mighty hunter, and paramour 
Aurora: — 

•• Aurora now began to rise againc 
From watrte couch and from old Ti Ilian a side, 

In hope to kissc upon Actelan plain© , 05 

Yong Cejihalut,” kc.—The Phcenix best, -Ho. 1 j 93, p. 95. 




But, notwithstanding, haste; make no delay: 

We may effect this business yet ere day. 

Vrr^ TT J 1 [Exit Oberon. 

■tuck. Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down ; 

I am fear’d in field and town ; 

Goblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes one. 


Enter Lysander. 

Bys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? sneak 
thou now. 

Puck. Here, villain; drawn and ready. Where 
art thou ? 

Lys. I will be with thee straight. 

T/x Follow me then. 

To plainer ground. ’ 

[Exit Lys. ((8 following (he voice. 
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Enter Demetrius. 

Dem. Lysander ! speak again. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou tied— 

Speak in some bush ? Where dost thou hide 
thy head ? 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the 
stars, 

Telling the bushes that thou look’st for wars, 

And wilt not come ? Come, recreant; come, thou 
child ; 

I’ll whip thee with a rod: he is defil’d 
That draws a sword on thee. 

? EM ' i. Yea ; art thou there? 
Fuck. FoWow my voice: we ’ll try no manhood 

here * [Exeunt. 

Ee-enier Lysander. 

Lys. He goes before me,and still dares me on; 
W hen I come where he calls, then he is gone. 

B B 
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[8CENE II. 


ACT III.] 

The villain is much lighter heel'd than I, 

I follow’d fast, but faster he did fly ; 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 

And here will rest me. Come, thou gentle day . 

[Atcs down. 

For if hut once thou show me thy grey light, 

I’ll find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. 

I &l€€p$* 

Re-enter Puck and Demetrius. 

Pvck. IIo, ho, ho !(»> Coward, why cora'st thou 

Dem. Abide me, if thou dar’st; for well I wot, 

Thou runn’st before me, shifting every place ; 

And dar’st not stand, nor look me in the face. 

Where art thou now ?* 

p UCK Come hither ; I am here. 

Dem. Nay, then, thou mock’st me. Thou shalt 

’by this dear,* 

If ever I thy face by daylight see: 

Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 

By day’s approach look to be visited. 

J [Lies down and sleeps. 

Enter Helena. 

Hf.l. 0, weary night, 0, long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours: shine, comforts, from the east, 
That I may back to Athens by daylight, 

From these that my poor company detest 
And sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, 
Steal me awhile from mine own company. [Sleeps. 

(*) First folio omits, note. 

* Thou shalt’by this dear,—] The old text has "buy this 
dear," but there can be little doubt the true word was by. See 

n 'b e jack "shall have Jill, &c.) A popular proverb of olden 
times, signifying, as Puck expresses it, "that every man » h ® uld 
take his own," or. as we should say. all ended hapPj 1 ^ 11 
occurs in Skelton s poem, " Magnyfycence, Dyce s Ld. Vol. I. 

^^ "-Jack shall have Gylt” 


Puck. Yet but three? Come one more ; 

Two of both kinds makes up four. 

Here she comes, curst and sad : 

Cupid is a knavish lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, > 

Bedabbled with the dew, and tom with briers; 

I can no further crawl, no further go, > 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 

Here will I rest me, till the break of day. 

Heavens shield Lysauder, if they mean a fray ! 

[Lies down. 

Puck. On the ground 
Sleep sound : 

I ’ll apply 
To * your eye, 

Gentle lover, remedy 

[Squeezing the juice on Lysander’s eye. 

When thou wak’st, 

Thou tak’st 
True delight 
In the sight 

Of thy former lady’s eye : 

And the country proverb known, 

That every man should take his own, 

In your waking shall be shown *. 

Jack shall have Jill; b 
Nought shall go ill; 

The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be 
well* 

[Exit Puck.—Dem., Hel., <&c. } sleep. 


(*) Old copies omit, To. 

And in Hey wood, " Dialogue," Slg. F. 3, 1598:— 

•• Come chat at home, all it well, Jack shall have Gill. 

So, too, Biron, in " Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ Act V. Sc. 2:— 

*• Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 

Jack hath not Jill - 

c Dem., Hel., &c., tleep.) In the folio, the old stage direction 
is, " They tleepe all the Acte." 


* 


3Gb 





ACT IV. 


kilter Titania and Bottom, 8 Fairies attending; 

Obehon behind unseen. 

Tl If * sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 

”Tde I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

old cop1e?°h7°i!?’^;L w i as H' 1 ' Clown’s part, and in the 

Bottom. sometimes designated Clown, and sometimes 

3G9 


SCENE I.— The Wood. 


And stick musk -roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, mv gentle joy. 
Bot. \\ here’s Peas-blossom f 
Peas. Beady. 

Iior. Scratch my head, Pcas-llossom.—Where >» 

monsieur Cobweb ? s 

Cob. Beady. 

BoT - Mu, “ ic, “- Cobweb: good monsieur, get 

b n 2 
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ACT IV.] 

you* your weapons in your hand, and kill me a red¬ 
id,mod lnimble-bec on the top of a thistle; and, 
good monsieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not 
fret vourself too much in the action, monsieur; 
and, .rood monsieur, have a care the honey-bag 
break not; I would be loth to have you overflown 
with a honey-bag, signior. Where’s monsieur 

Mustard-seed ? 

Must. Ready. . . r * i 

Rot. Give me your ncif, a monsieur Mustard- 

seed. Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Must. Wbat’s your will? 

Rot. Nothing, good monsieur, but to help cava- 

lcro Cobweb to scratch. I must to the barber s, 
monsieur; for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy 
about the face; and I am such a tender ass, it my 
hair do but tickle me, I must scratch. 

Tita. What, wilt thou hear some music, my 

sweet love ? ... 

Rot. I have a reasonable good car in music; 

let us have the tongs (1) and the bones. b _ 

Tita. Or say,sweet love, what thou desir’st to cat. 
But. Truly, n peck of provender: I could 
munch your good dry oats. Methinks I have a 
great desire to a bottle of hay: good hay, sweet 
hay, hath no fellow. 

Tita. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Rot. I had rather have a handful, or two, of 
dried peas. Rut, I pray you, let none of your 
people stir me; I have an exposition of sleep come 

upon me. , , C"™ 8 - 

Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee m my 

Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

0 how I love thee! how I dote on thee! 

[They dvp. 

Oderon advances. Enter Puck. 

Ode. Welcome, good Robin. Scc’st thou this 
sweet sight ? 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity: 


[scene I. 


(•) First folio omits, you 


\ ) * .. ' * 

ft Ncif,—) A north country word, meaning fist. Shakespeare 
uses it again in “ Henry IV." Pt. II. Act II. Sc. 4: 

••Sweet knight, I kiss thy neif." 

*» Lei i n have the tongs and the bones.) It appears to have been 
the custom of the old theatres to gratify Bottom a ‘ reasonable 
good ear," for the folio has a stage direction in this part of the 
scene, " Muslcke Tongs, Rurall Musicke. 

o And be all ways away.) Diipirie yourselves in every direction. 

Mr. Collier's annotator reads a while for all ways. , 

d Seeking swert favours-) This is the reading of Fisher s 
quaito; that published by Roberts, and the folio, 1G23, have 

'“v"[Still mutic.) In the folio, the stage direction here, not ns nil 

modern editions place it, in Obcron's speech, Is, •• Music sllil; 

:J7u 


For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 

Seeking sweet favours J for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her and fall out with her: 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flow rets eyes, 

Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 

When I had, at my pleasure, taunted her, 

And she, in mild terms, begg’d my patience, 

I then did ask of her her changeling child; 

Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain ; 

That he awaking when the other do, 

May all to Athens back again repair, 

And think no more of this night’s accidents, 

Rut as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

Rut first I will release the fairy queen. 

Re, as thou wast wont to be, 

[Touching her eyes with an herb. 
See, as thou wast wont to see: 

Dian’s bud o’er* Cupid’s flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 

Now, my Titania, wake you, my sweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberon ! what visions have I seen! 
Methought I was enamour’d of an ass. 

Obe. There lies your love. 

Tita. How came these things to pass ? 

0, how mine eyes do loath liisf visage now ! 

Obe. Silence a while.—Robin, take otf thisJ 
head.— 

Titania, music call; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep, of all these firc§ the sense. 
Tita. Music, ho! music; such as charmcth sleep. 

[Still music. 0 

Puck. Now,|| when thou wak’st, with thine own 
fool’s eyes peep. 

Obe. Sound, music. Come, my queen, take 
hands with me, 

And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 

(•) Old copies, or. (t) First folio, this. 

(I) First folio, hit. (5) Old copies, fine. 

(| 1 ) First folio omits, Sow. 

•• which means, probably," Mr. Collier observes, “thnt the music 
was to cease before Fuck spoke, as Oberon afterwards exclaim* 
• Sound music * when it is to be renewed.” We apprehend, rather, 
by " Music still," or " still music," was meant soft, subdued music, 
such music as Titania could command,—“ as charmcth sleep; 
the object bf it being to— 


••-Strike more dead 

Than common sleep- 

This being effected, Oberon himself calls for more stirring strains 
while he and the Queen take hands— 

" And rock the ground whereon these sleepers bo.” 


ACT IV.J 
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Now tliou and I are new in amity ; 

And will, to-morrow midnight, solemnly, 

Dance in Duke Theseus’ house triumphantly. 
And bless it to all fair posterity : 

There shall the pairs of faithful lovers he 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Puck. Fairy king, attend, and mark, 

I do hear the morning lark. 

Ore. Then, my queen, in silence sad, 

Trip we after the night’s shade : 

We the globe can compass soon, 

Swifter than the wand’ring moon. 

Tita. Come, my lord ; and in our flight, 

Tell me how it came this night” 

'1 hat I sleeping here was found, 

M ith these mortals on the ground. 

[Exeunt. 

[Homs sound within. 


Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, and Train 

The. Go one of you, find out the forester, 

I or now our observation 4 is perform’d ; 

And since we have the vaward of the day 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds 
Uncouple in the western valley; let them c 0 • 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester. ” 

>\ ew, 11, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top, 
And mark the musical confusion 1 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

J . 1 was Hercules and Cadmus once, 

S",'" " w q C,ete %’<' ‘>>0 bc» 

q 1,1 ho . ,,1(ls of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 

M * 8 ’ n 10 foul,ln,n *> 0VC1 7 region near 

So ' 1 T° “ U i“" nl C ‘ T : 1 ncvcr I>em<l 

T J ,“ ,“ 3C '°!' d ’ s,lch s " cct tlnmder. fkiml 

The. My hounds nve bred out of the Spartan 
So flow d, so sanded ; and their heads are Inner 

u* Tf p ”' V1 " ,hc “Oming den-; ° 
Crook-knee d and dcn-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls • 

f>low m pursuit, but match’d in mouth like hells ’ 

Wh under each (2> A cry more tuneable ’ 

J as neier holla’d to, nor cheer’,I with horn, 

T “ Cld «, rn Sparta, nor in Thessaly: 


[scene I. 


(*) 01(1 copies, seem. 

of May. ob8crvatlon —] The ntes or observance due to the morn 

peri| W &c° U i^scZ laW] Thal the 

«K-are and the hooks of his J V" rc I»^te,!ly in Shake- 

11 ,n a passage of “Tin* iL» !JV a memorable instance 
"'>* Mur undernood it | Art Y' Sr ’ >■ "••ere, from 

cussio,, l00 "’ 111,JS >«en the occasion of perpetual dis- 

" His "' 0,her was a witch, and one so strong 


E«;e. My lord, this is my daughter here asleep; 
And this Lysandcr ; this Demetrius is ; 

I his Helena, old Ncdar’s Helena : 

I wonder of their* being here together. 

The. No doubt they rose up early, to observe 
Hie rite of May; and, hearing our intent, 

Came here in grace of our solemnity. 

Put, speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
I hat Hermia should give answer of her choice? 
Ege. It is, my lord. 

The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with 
their horns. 


Horns, and shout within. Demetrius, Lysandeii, 
JIermia, and Helena, wake and start nj>. 

The. Good morrow, friends. Saint Valentine 
is past; 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

Eys. Pardon, my lord. 

[7/c and the rest I neel to Theseus. 

T , rE * I pray you, all stand up. 

I know, you two are rival enemies ; 

How comes this gentle concord in the world, 

J hat hatred is so far from jealousy, 

To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Ey s. l° r( l> I shall reply amazedly, 

Half ’sleep, half waking: but as vet, I swear 
I cannot truly say how I came here: 

Put, as I think, (for truly would I speak,— 

And now I do bethink me, so it is ;) 

I came with Hermia hither : our intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, where we might he 
M ithout the peril of the Athenian law. 

Eqe - Enough, enough, my lord; you have 
enough : 

I beg the law, the law, upon his head. 

I hey would have stein away, they would, Demetrius, 

J hcieby to have defeated you and me: 

1 ou of your wife, and me of my consent,— 

Gf my consent that she should be your wife. 

Df.m. My lord, fair Helen told me of their 
stealth, 

Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ; 

And I m fury hither follow’d them, 

Fair Helena in fancy* followingf me 
But my good lord, I wot not ify what power, 

(Put, by some power it is,) my love to Hermia 


( # ) First folio, this . 


(♦) First folio, followed. 


,,c " f ?£ 

"Sw "."ieTEgSr 1 r °“ : >,,ur ™ 


r T " fancy -l That is, lore, or offer,;,,,,. 
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ACT IV. | 


Melted as the snow, seems to me now 1 * 

As the remembrance ot an idle gaud, 

"Which in mv childhood l did dote upon . 

And all the faith, the virtue of my heart. 

The object, and the pleasure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, mv lord. 

Was I betroth'd ere I saw* Hermia: 

But. like a sickness, did I loath this food : 

But. as in health, come to mv natural taste, 

Now do I wish it, love it, long for it, 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 

Of this discourse we more will heart anon. 

Egcus, I will overbear your will, 

For in the temple, by and by with us, 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 

And, for the morning now is something worn, 

Our purpos’d hunting shall be set aside. 

Away, with us, to Athens ; three and three, 

We ’ll hold a feast in great solemnity. 

Come, Hippolyta. 

Exeunt Thf.sf.us, Hippolyta, Egf.us, 
and Train. 

Df.m. These things seem small and undis- 
tinguishable, 

Like far-off mountains turned into clouds, [eye, 
Her. Methinks I see these things with parted 

When everything seems double. 

j{ EL> So methinks: 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, b 
Mine own, and not mine own. 

Dem. Are you sure 

That we are awake ? c It seems to me, 

That yet we sleep, we dream.—Do not you think, 
The duke was here, and bid us follow' him ? 

FIf.r. Yea, and my father. 

Hf.l. And Hippolyta. 

Lys. And he did * bid us follow to the temple. 
Df.m. Why then, we are awake: let’s follow him, 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. 

[Exeunt. 

As they yo out, Bottom awakes. 

Bot. When my cue comes, call me, and I will 
answer:—my next is, Most fair Pyramus, — 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. t acENE “• 

]Icy, ho !—Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows- 
mender! Snout, the tinker! Starvelingl God’s my 
life! stolen hence, and left me asleep! I have had 
a most rare vision. 1 have* had a dream, past 
the wit of man to say what dream it was.—Man 
i< but an ass if hego about to expound this dream. 
Methomdit 1 was—there is no man can tell what. 
Methought 1 was—and methought I had.—But 
man is but a patched fool d if lie will offer to say 
what methought I had. The eye of man hath not 
heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is 
not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his 
heart to report, what my dream was. I will get 
Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream : it 
shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no 
bottom ; and I will sing it in the latter end of a 
play, before the duke: poradventure, to make it 
the more gracious, I shall sing it after death. 

b [Exit. 


(•) 01(1 copies, see. (t) First folio, shall hear more. 

(t) First folio omits, did. 

ft Melted as the snow, seems to me now —] To remedy the 
prosodlcal imperfection in this line, the modern editors adopt 
CapclVs ungrammatical lection,— 

11 Melted as doth the snow," &C. 

I should prefer,— 

“ All melted as the snow,” &c. 

And I have found Demetrius like a Jewel, 

Mine own , and not mine own.] 

For jewel, Warburton proposed to read gemell % from gemellus , a 
twin ; a substitution preferable to any explanation yet given of 
the text as It stands. 

c Are you sure 

That we are awake ?] 

The folio omits these words. 
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SCENE II.—Athens. A Room in Quince’s 

House. 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Quin. Have you sent to Bottom’s house? is he 
come homo yet ? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, 
he is transported/ 

Flu. If lie come not, then the play is marred. 

It goes not forward, doth it ? 

Quin. It is not possible: you have not a man in 

all Athens able to discharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No ; be hath simply the best wit of any 

handicraft man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too: and he is 
a very paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say, paragon: a paramour is, 
God bless us, a thing of naught. 

Enter Snug. 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the 
temple, and there is two or three lords and ladies 

(«) First folio omits, A<jiy. 

<1 Bui man it but a patched fool—] See Note (*»), p. 127. Since 
writing that note I have met with remarkable proof of the 
supposed connexion between the term patch , applied to» • 

and the garb such a character sometimes wore, in a FlcnUsb 
picture of the sixteenth century. In this picture, which repr 
sents a grand al fresco entertainment of the description K , 
Queen Elizabeth during her " Progresses, there is a P roce **‘°" 
of masquers and mummers, led by a fool or Jester, j°* e . . 

is covered with mnny-coloured coarse patches from head to new. 

o I shall sing it after death.] This is the extremely plavmble 
emendation of Theobald. The old copy has, " -—- «• 
death ; M from which no ingenuity has ever succeeded in extracting 

a shred of humour or even meaning. . >, 

f Out of doubt, he is transported.) Or. as Snout expressed , u 
when he first saw Bottom adorned with an ass s head, tramiaica, 
that is, transformed. 


ACT IV.l 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


more, married : if our sport had gone forward we 
had all been made men. 

Flu. O sweet bully Bottom ! Thus hath he lost 
sixpence a-day during his life ; he could not have 
’scaped sixpence a-day: an the duke had not given 
lnm sixpence a-day for playing Pyramus, I 'll he 
hanged ; he would have deserved it: sixpence a- 
dny, in Pyramus, or nothing. 

Enter Bottom. 

Bot. Where are these lads ? where are these 
hearts ? 

Quin. Bottom!—0 most courageous day ! 0 
most happy hour! J 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders : but 
ask me not what; for if I tell you I am no true 


[SCENE II. 

* as it 


Athenian. I will tell you everything, ri<dit 
fell out. ° 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will toll 
you is, that the duke hath dined. Get your apparel 
together; good strings to your beards, new ribbons 
to your pumps; meet presently at the palace: every 
man look o’er his part; for, the short and the long 
is, our play is preferred. In any case, let Thisbe 
have clean linen: and let not him that plays the lion 
pare his nails, for they shall bang out for the lion’s 
claws. And, most dear actors, eat no onions, nor 
garlic, for we are to utter sweet breath ; and I do 
not doubt but to hear them say, it is a sweet comedy. 
iNo more words ; away ; go, away. [Exeunt. 


(*) First folio omits, right. 







ACT V. 

SCENE I.—Athens. An Apartment in the Palace of Theseus. 


Enter Thkski's, IIippoi.yta, Philostratk, 
Lords, and Attendants. 

J Lip. ’T is strange, my Theseus, that these 
level's speak of. 

Thh. More strange than true. I never may 

O " 

believe 
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These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 














ACT V.J 

TIint is the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 
bees Helen s beauty in a brow of Enypt. 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. b 

Sueh tricks hath strong imagination, 

1 hat, if it would but apprehend some joy 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy / 

Or, in the night, imagining some fear, J 
How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear. 

4n?!!li aIUh i° St01T ° f the ni S ht toltl over, 
And all their minds transfigur’d so together 

More witnessed than fancy’s ima-es ° 

And grows to something of great'eonstancy; * 

Hut, howsoever, strange, and admirable 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


I. 


Enter Lysandeh, Demetrius, IIermia, 

Helena. 


T “' mirth.'- 6 the ‘ 0Vm ’ fuI1 ° f W “” d 

%, gentle friends I joy, and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts! 

, More than to us, 

M mt in your royal walks, your board, your bed ! 

The. Come now; what masks, what dances 
shall we have, 

llZZ hng agc of three hours, 

Where ? aftCT j su PFHD «nd hed-time ? 

here is our usual manager of mirth ? 

\\ hat revels are in hand ? Is there no play 

Siirhi,tr te g “ 13h0fat0rtuli ^ h0ll ‘ ? 

ST"- , Here > Theseus. 

evenfrg ? ab " dSment * havo J ou for ‘Ms 

mat mask, what music ? How shall we beguile 
he lazy time, if not with some delight ? S 

108 ripe • * r ° 16 “ bl ‘ Cf ’ h °"' man J 8porls arc 
Make choice of which your highness will see fat 

LM - -* 

e,lnuch t0 the W 

Tot" 1,0,16 ° f ‘ hat: tlmt 1,avc 1 toId >»y 


and 


In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

L\s. 1 he riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage. 

Imt is an old device, and it was play’d 
> hen I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 

Lys. The thrice three Muses mourning for 
the death 

Oj learning, late deceased in beggary. 

Tiie. That is some satire, keen, and critical, 
-Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

Lys. A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 
And his love Thisbe; very tragical mirth. 

I he. Merry and tragical? Tedious and brief? 
i Mat is, hot ice, and wondrous strange snow.'* 

How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 

Piiilost. A play there is, my lord, some ten 
words long • 

O 7 


( # ) First folio, rife. 
b Ca//*Ph?^^ Coriiislenct/, congruilu 


Minch is os brief as I have known a ])!ay; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is too long; 
Which makes it tedious: for in all the play, 

01 e is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is • 

Forlyram" 5 therein doth kill himself. 

« Inch, when I saw rehears’d, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water; hut more merry tears 
e passion of loud laughter never shed, 
i HE. What are they that do play it ? 

iuitosT. Hard-handed men, that work 
Athens here, 

Which never labour’d in their minds till now ■ 

Wth this so' 6 t0i / M tll0i1 ' ,mb,Ca,ll ’ d memories 

A T° p1 ^; ! > S ainst JO'U- nuptial. 

I he. And we will hear it. 

B m imt for you : I have heaTn Z',' ’ 

And it is nothing, nothing in the world, 

(Unless you can find spoil in their intents ) 

STS U 

When simpleness and duty tender it. 

0 , nng t lem m : and take your places, ladies 

HE ' Thh,g SC,ltlC S "' C ' Ct ’>’° u s,,a " s <* "o such 


in 


ipiiipsi 



ACT V.] 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


[scene I. 


Cm- sport shall be, to take what they mistake : 

Ami what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 

Takes it in might, 11 not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To jji-ect me with premeditated welcomes; 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 
Make periods in tlie midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practis’d accent in their tears, 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a welcome. 1 rust me, sweet, 

Out of'this silence yet 1 pick’d a welcome; 

And in the modesty ot fearful duty, 

I read as much, as*from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 

In least, speak most, to my capacity. 

Enter Philostrate. 

Philost. So please your grace, the prologue is 
address’d. b 

The. Let him approach. [.Flourish <>J trumpets. 


Enter Prologue.® 

Fit or,. If i re offend, it is trith our good i nil. 

That i/ou should think-, ire came not to offend. 

But with good trill. To shoic our simple skill, 

That is the true beginning oj our end. 

Consider then, ire come but in despite. 

HV do not come, as minding to content you, 

0»r true intent is. All for your d>light, 

lie are not here. That you should here repent you, 

The actors are at hand ; and by their shorn, 

You shall knou- all, that you are like to kuoir.t 2) 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 
Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; 
lie knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord : 
it is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Hip. Indeed he hath played on his prologue like 
a child on a recorder; a sound, but not in govern¬ 
ment. 

Tire. His speech was like a tangled chain; 
nothing impaired, but all disordered. AN ho is next ? 

Enter Pyua'mvs and Tiiisbe, Wai.l, Moonshine, and 

LlON, as in dumb shear A 

Pltoi.. Gentles, jicrchancc you wonder at this show; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 

This man is Pymmus, if you would know ; 

This beauteous lady Thishe is, certain. 

This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder: 


And through Wall’s chink, poor souls, they are content 
To whisj-er : at the which let no man wonder. 

This man. with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 

Prescnteth Moonshine : for, if you will know, 

Bv moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 
To meet at Ninus* tomh, there, there to woo. 

This grisly heast, which by name Lion bight, 0 
The trusty Thishe, coming first by night, 

Did scare away, or rather did affright: 

And. as she fled, her mantle she did fall; 

Which Lion vile with Woody mouth did stain. 

Anon comes Pvramus, sweet youth and tall, 

And finds his trusty* Thi.she’s mantle slain : 

Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade. 

He bravclv broach’d his boiling bloody breast, (3) 

And. Thishe tarrying in mulberry shade. 

His dagger drew, and died. lor all the rest, 

Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain, 

\t large discourse, while here they do remain. 

[Exeunt Prologue, Thisbk, Lion, and Moonshine. 

Tiie. I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 

J) km. No wonder, my lord: one lion may, when 

many asses do. 

V 

Wall. In this same interlude, it doth befall, 

That I, one Snout by name, present a wall: 

And such a wall as 1 would have you trunk, 

T ad in it a cranny’d hole, or chink, 

Tin ..ugh which the lovers, Pyramus and Thishe, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This loam, this rough-cast, and tins stono doth show 
Hint I am that same wall; the truth is so: 

And this the cranny is, right ami sinister. 

Through which the fearful lovers arc to whisper. 

The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak 
better ? 

Hem. It is the wittiest partition that ever I 

heard discourse, my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall: silence. 


Pvn. 0 grim look’d night! 0 night with hue so black! 

0 night, which over art when day is not! 

0 night, 0 night, alack, alack, alack, 

1 fear my Thisho’s promise is forgot !— 

And thou, 0 wall, 0 sweet, Ot lovely wall, 

That stand’st between her father’s ground and mine, 
Thou wall, 0 wall, 0 sweet ami lovely wall, 

Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. 

[Wall holds uit his fingers. 

Thanks, courteous wall: Jove shield khce woll for this! 

But wlrnt sec I ? No Thishe do I see. 

0 wicked wall, through whom 1 see no bliss; 

Curs'd he thy stones for thus deceiving mo ! 

The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should 
curse again. 

Hot. No, in truth, sir, he should not. De¬ 
ceiving me is Thisbe’s cue: she is to enter now,t 
and I am to spy her through the wall. A ou shall 
sec.it will fall pat as I told you:—yonder she comes. 


ft Takes it in might, not merit.) This is very oddly expressed; 
hut the sense appears to he, 11 Takes it in trill, intention, f fee., ns 
in Act II. Sc. 3: — 

•' Love takes the meaning in love's conference." 
h Address’d ] That i prepared. 

c Enter Prologue.] The prologue was evidently spoken hy 
Peter Quince, as in the folio, after the direction, "Enter the Pro - 
logue," is M Quince." 
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(•) First folio omits, trusty. 

(♦) First folio, thou street and. 

(J) First folio omits, note. 

.1 Enter Pyramus, Kc.) In the folio this stage direction Is pre¬ 
ceded by a direction, •• Taicyrr with n trumpet before them.^ 

» Much by name Lion bight,—1 The old text reads, * 
bight by name." Theobald suggested the transposition, to mak 
tliis line and the two next lines form a triplet. 


ACT V.l 


Enter Tuisbe. 


This. 0 wall, full often hast thou heard my moans 
For parting my fair Pyramus and me : ' 

Mv cherry lips have often kiss'd thy stones ; 

Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 

Pyk. I see a voice : now will I to the chink 
To spy an I can hear my Thisbe's face. 

Tliisbo ! 

n H,S ' rn. ■ • , love •' thou art my love. 1 think 

a ) yi ^, imk w [ iat tb°u wilt, I am thy lover’s grace • 
And like Lunander" am I trusty stilL 

This. And I like Helen, till the fates me kill. 

Pvh. Not Shafalus to Piocrus was so true. 

This. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 

Pyh. 0, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall 
1HIS. I kiss the wall’s hole, not your lips at all. 

K " tk ° u at . Ninny’s tomb meet me straightway ? 

wVfr G *?’ ti ? e w e n th ’ 1 COme "' ithout 'lelay. 

a i A u L -' ^, US mv . e my part discharged so ; 

And, being done, thus Wall away doth go. 

[Exeunt Wall, Pyramus, and Thisbe. 

The. Now is the mural* down between the two 
neighbours. 

Dkm. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so 
wiJtul to hear without warning. 

? IP> ™\ is t! ! c si, | ics f stuff that ever I heard. 
Ihe. I he best m this kind are but shadows; and 
the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 

Jlip. It must be your imagination, then, and 
not theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them, than they 
ot themselves, they may pass for excellent men. 
Here come two noble beasts in, a man and a lion. b 

Enter Lion and Moonshine. 

fcy,? U '. ladieS l yOU ’ whose S ent,e hearts do fear 
'roahest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 

li,K rCh T b0t , h , qUake an,i tre mmo here, 
njf" '‘on rough in wildest rage doth roar. 

A^Hnn k S.U W that 1* ° ne ? nU ? thC j° ili0r » am 
A lion foil, c nor else no lion s dam : 

, , r “ ■\ s h°uld as lion come in strife 
into this place, ’twere pity on+ my life. 

science* A Xery gC,ltle beaSt> and ° f a g °° d COn " 
ThC VGry best at a boast > m y lord, that 

''^1 A 8fl\V. 

hvs. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

Jhe. True; and a goose for his discretion. 

enrrvT’ r S °-’ ™ y lord 5 for llis valour cannot 
can-y his discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 

h\ a Hisi discretion, I am sure, cannot carry 

valour; for the goose carries not the fox. It 

C) Old copies, moral. (t) First folio, of. 

tended” for'^eander ami"tr s f^ mandfr and Helen are in- 
Cephalus and Procris. Cr °* 38 ^ * ^hofalus and Procrut for 

i» b no^^p7areTt / TndT^.e^f,A^!^ , i V’ 3 £?” and a /,0 »1 The conceit 
read,— V ’ an “ The °bald plausibly suggested that we should 

-in a moon and a lion.” 

PWdJropSed tor"3 £”’/ 1 ?” S ° th * old c °P its - Mr. 

« extremely ingenious-hm tJ, 1 ' L° read .» i li ™'* /*«. which 
U e ^“«n n ed7o'. h b o U i Id s‘fAc e^ hrough *th e hon*s ^eck^ ” eU 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. [scene i. 

is well: leave it to his discretion, and let us 
hearken to the moon. 

Moon. This lantern doth the homed moon present— 

Hem. lie should have worn the horns on his head. 
The. He is no crescent, and his horns arc in¬ 
visible within the circumference. 


Moon This lantern doth the homed moon present: 
Myself the man i’ th’ moon doth seem to bo.(4) 

The. This is the greatest error of all the rest: 
the man should he put into the lantern: how is it 
else the man i’ the moon? 

Hem. He dares not come there for the candle ; 
for, you sec, it is already in snuff. d 

Hip. I am aweary of this moon; would he 
would change. 

The It appears, by his small light of discre¬ 
tion, that he is m the wane: but yet, in courtesy, 
in all reason, we must stay the time. 

Lys. Proceed, Moon. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is to tell you, that the 

£2™“ moon l l > the man in the moon ; this thorn- 
bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog. 

Hem. Why, all these should be in the lantern • 

clL he 4X. in the “ oon - But ’ 5ilcnce; 

Enter Thisbe. 

Sl iS ° W Ni ""y’V omb - Wherc « my love ? 

Uh • \ Th * Lion roars.— 1 Thisbe runs off. 

Hem. Well roared, lion. 

The. Well run, Thisbe. 

Hip. Well shone, moon, 
shines with a good grace. 

The. Well moused, lion. 

[Lion tears Thisbe’s mantle , and exit. 
Dkm:. And then came Pyramus. 

Lys. And so the lion vanished. 

Enter Pyramus. 

PY T R ;»,?Tl m00n ’ 1 thank thee for % sunny beams 
For Ge ’ ’ nOOU ' for shini »g now so bright 

F r’^ y . tky paeons, golden, glittering gleams f 
I trust to teste of truest Thisbe’s sight 
But stay 0 spite ! 

But mark poor knight, 

What dreadful dole is here ? 

Eyes, do you sec ? 

How can it be ? 

0 dainty duck ! 0 dear ! 


Truly, the moon 


his name and trade, and snv •< ir i r 

lion, it were pity of my life ^'no l am thlnk J <'? n,e hither as a 
disposed, therefore if Vor is' not’ „ "V UCh t,UnR '” &c - 1 ««« 
members of the sentence, to read,- b kC " 38 relatin K «> both 

« * nplth ii N ° H ° n . fel1 ’ nor else no lkm ' s dam ; 
t. e. neither lion nor lioness. 

Lost/ 1 Act V. Sc. 2 :_•« I a ' m Love 8 Labour's 

little hole of discretion” The ex press ion *£*1 W ^} n ^ trough the 
though we have never met wirh ^ i • evidently familiar, 
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ACT V.) 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


[scene II. 


Thy mantle pood, 

What, stain'd with Wood I 
Approach, ye furies fell ! 

0 fates ! come, emne ; 

Cut thread and thrum ; 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quell ! 

The. This passion, and the death of a dear 
friend, would go near to make a man look sad.(-»> 
Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 

Pvr 0, wherefore, nature, didst thou lions frame ? 

Since lion vile hath here deflower'd my dear: 

Which is—no, no—which was the fairest dame, 

That liv’d, that lov’d, that lik’d, that look’d with cheer. 
Come, tears, confound ; 

Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus: 

Av, that left pap 
Where heart doth hop 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead, 

Now am I fled, 

My soul is in the sky : 

Tongue, lose thy light! 

Moon, take thy flight! 

Now, die, die, die, die, die. 

[Dits.-E.nt Moonshine. 

Hem. No die, but an acc, for him; for lie is 

but one. „ . . . , 

Lys. Less than an acc, man, for he is dead; 

he is nothing. . . . . 

The. With the help of a surgeon, lie might yet 

recover, and prove an ass. 

Hip. How chance Moonshine is gone, before 

Thisbe comes back and finds her lover l 

The. She will find him by starlight.—Here she 
comes; and her passion ends the play. 


Enter Tiiisbe. 

Hip. Methinks, she should not use a long one 
for such a Pyramus: I hope she will he brief. 

Hem. A mote will turn the balance, which 
Pyratnus, which Thisbe, is the better. He for 
a man, God warn’d us; she for a woman, God 
bless us. 11 

Lys. She hath spied him already with those 
sweet eyes. 

Hem. And thus she moans, b videlicet. 


This. 


Asleep, my love ? 

What, dead, my dovo? 

0 Pyramus, arise, 

Speak, speak. Quite dumb ? 


Dead, dead ( A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

These lily lips, 

This cherry nose, 

These yellow cowslip cheeks. 

Are gone, arc gone : 

Lovers, make moan ! 

His eyes wore green as leeks. 

0 sisters three, 

Come, come to mo, 

With hands ns pale as milk ; 

Lay them in gore, 

Since you havo shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 
Tongue, not a word : 

Come, trusty sword; 

Come, blado, my breast imbrue ; 
And farewell, friends; 

Thus Thisbe ends: 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. 


[Dies. 


The. Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the 
dead. 

Hem. Ay, and Wall too. 

Bot. No, I assure you; the wall is down that 

parted their fathers. Will it please you to sec the 
epilogue, or to hear a Bergomask c dance, between 

two of our company ? 

The. No epilogue, I pray you; for your play 
needs no excuse. Never excuse; for when the 
players arc all dead, there need none to bo blamed. 
Many, if he that writ it had played Pyramus and 
hanged himself in Thisbe’s gaiter, it would have 
been a fine tragedy: and so it is, truly; and very 
notably discharged. But come, your Bergomask: 
let your epilogue alone. 

[IIere a dance of Clowns/ 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve: 
Lovers to bed: ’t is almost fairy time. 

I fear we shall outslcep the coming morn. 

As much as we this night have overwatch cl. 

This palpable-gross play hath well beguil’d 
The heavy gait of night.—Sweet friends, to bed. 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 

In nightly revels, and new jollity. 


[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 

Enter Puck. 

Puck. Now the hungry lion roam, 
And the wolf bchowls* the moon; 


a JTe for a mnn, God warn’d ui; the for a t roman, God bten ut ] 
We should probably read, 11 God ward us." The meaning appears 
to be, " Prom such a man God defend us j from such a woman God 
save us ” The passage Is altogether omitted in the folio, on 
account of the statute, 3 Jac. eh. 21, against the profaue using 
of the sacred name. 

b And thus the moans,—] The old copies have meant. The 
change was made by Theobald; but, perhaps, without necessity, 
as meant appears formerly to have sometimes bome the same sig- 
niflcatlon. Thus, In "The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act V. 
Be. 4:— 
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(•) Old copies, beholdt. 

" The more degenerate and base art thou, „ 

To make such meant for her as thou hast aone. 

* A Bergomask dance,-) This is supposed to have been • 
dance in the manner of the rustles or Bcrgomasco, a provi 

lt *i Y nert a dance of Clowm.) This stage direction was intro¬ 
duced by Malone. 


ACT V.l 


MIDSUMMER NIGIIT’S DREAM. 


A\ liilst (lie heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the seritch-owl, sw itching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 

Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 

Every one lets forth his sprit?, 

In the church-way paths to glide. 

And we fairies, that do run 
^ By the triple Hecate’s team, 

From the presence of the sun, 
r Following darkness like a dream, 

Now are frolic; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow’d house : 

I am sent, with broom, before, 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 


h uter Oberon and Titania, with their Train. 
Obb Through (ho house give glimmering light, 

By the dead and drowsy fire, 

Every elf, and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as'bird from brier; 

And this ditty, after me, 
r i Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

Th-a. First, rehearse your *°song by rote: 

I o each word a warbling note, 

Hand in hand; with fairy gTacc, 

WiU wc sil, S> and bless tins place. 


fsci.x 


II 


SOXG, AND DANCE. 

° B «; No ' v > until the break of day, 
through this house each fairy stray 

(*) First folio, this. 

And the owner of it blest, 

... ,, tver shall in safety rest.J 

In the old editions these lines run thus 

“ Ever shall in safety rest, 

And (he owner of it blest.” 


To the best bride-bed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed he :< G ) 

And the issue there create, 

Ever shall he fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 
Ever true in loving he ; 

And the blots of Nature’s hand 
Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious, such as arc 
Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children he. 

^ ith this fiuld-dew consecrate, 

Every fairy take his gait; 

And each several chamber bless, 

Through this palace with sweet peace, 

And the owner of it blest, 

Ever shall in safety rest. a 
Trip away; 

Make no stay: 

Meet me all by break of day. 

[Exeunt Oberon, Titania, and Train 
Puck. If we shadows have offended, 

Think hut this, (and all is mended,) 

That you have but slumber’d here, 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding hut a dream’, 

Gentles, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as I am an honest Puck, 

If wc have unearned luck, 

Now to ’scape the serpent’s tongue, 

Wc will make amends, ere lorn?: 

Else the Puck a liar call. ° 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we he friends, 

And Robin shall restore amends. [Exit 

and*proposed to read?-' " 3 »«■**■■ *>r ***«,, 

“ Every hall in safety rest. 

And the owner of it blest; 

I»:t it has since been suggested to me bv Mr , . 

anonymous correspondent, that the difficulty and ,y a " 

from the printer’s having ,'ransposedtheTwo* Us! are,e 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT I. 


1 1 \ ScFNF I —A ir alt the pert and nimble spirit oj mirth.] 1 
Tile verj peculiar use of the adjective pert in tins line, 
shows that in the sixteenth century it not ajjgj• «J* 

derstood with the ordinary meaning of saucy ^ Uikative, 
l.ut tint it was also employed to express, (pack, '‘ u '7> 
II/' hoUo Skinner, in 1671, ; lerivcd ,t through ho 
French apptrt, from the Latin ad pent us, skilfvd, -ex/ r , 
prompt, Ac. He also cites Dr. Danes as statingthat >n the 
Comoro-British the word signified elegant or Dutiful, ^ 
it occurs in the English poetical version of the Romance ot 
Sir Launfal, in the description of Dame Tryainous. 

•* Sclie was as whyt as lylye in May, 

Or snow that sneweth yn wynterys day; 

He seigh never none so Pfrl. . 

Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, Ed. 1850, p. 30. 

(2) Scene I.— , . , 

Brief as the lightning in the coined night. 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 

A nd ere a man hath poirer to sag, Behold l 
The jairs of darkness do devour it up.\ 

“ The word spleen is laid under suspicion by Warburton, 
and is not justified by the later commentator^ Naressa> s, 

• We do not find it so used by other writers. This s a 
mistake: and it will be seen that a happier choice could 
not have been made than the poet has made of this 

word:— 

' Like winter fires that with disdainful heat 
The opposition of the cold defeat; 

And in an angry spleen do burn more fair 
The more encountered by the frosty air. 

Yerses by Poole, before hie England's Parnassus, 8>o. 1G57. 

So in Lithgow’s ‘Nineteen Years’ Travels,’quarto, 1632, 

„ 'oi‘ All things below and above being cunningly per¬ 
fected, and every ono ranked in order with his liarquebuse 
and pike, to stand in the centinel of his own defence we 
recommend ourselves in the hands of the Almighty, and, 
in the meanwhile, attended their fiery salutations. In ft 
furious spleen, the first holla of their courtesies 
progress of a martial conflict, thundering forth a temble 

noise of gnlly-roaring pieces,’ ” Ac. T 000 

Hunter's Xcic Illustrations of Shakespeare, I. 289. 

(3) Scene I.— ., , . 

. - In the icood a league without the toicn, 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do observance to a morn of Mag. J 

The principal ceremonies with which young persons of 
both sexes were formerly accustomed to honour the morn¬ 
ings of May, wero the Maying, which belonged Mpocially 
to tho first day ; and the collecting of May-dew, which 
appears to have been practised at any part of tho month. 
“ On tho Calends, or tho first day of May, savs Bourne, 
“commonly called May-day, tho juvenilo part of both sexes 
were wont to rise a little after midnight, and walk to somo 
neighbouring wood, nccomjwiny'd with music, and tno 
blowing of horns, where they break down branches from 
tho trees, nnd adorn them with nosegags and noirns oj 
Jlorrtrs. When this is dono they return with their booty 
RSO 


homewards about tho rising of tho sun, and make their 
doors and windows to triumph in the flowery spoil. The 
after part of the day is chiefly soent in dancing round a 
taU pole which is called a Mag Pole ; which being placed 
in a convenient j>art of the village, stands there, as it were, 
consecrated to the Oodtlest of poirer*, without the least 
violence offered it, in the whole circle of tho year. 

The ireneral popularity of this custom of early rising 
“ to go^a ^rtng ” may be inferred from a passage m 
“ Henry VIII. Act V. Sc. 3, where the Polder’s man ex¬ 
claims of the crowd 

<«__ 'T is as much impossible 

Herrick-for in his ti.no, though half a ennt^ater than 


vvr -- %7 m , * - 

ship is delightfully pictured 

"Get up-and sec 

The dew-bespanglinghcrbe and tree : 

Each flower has wept, and bow d toward the ea.st, 

Above an houre since;—it is sin, 

Nay, profanation to keep in; 

Whenas a thousand virgins on this lay. 

Spring sooner than the lark, to fetch in May . 

Come, my t’orinna, come; and coming marke 
How each field turns a street, each street a parke, 

Made gTecn, and trimm'd with trees, see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 

Or branch: each porch, each doore, crc this, 

An arkc, a tabernacle is 

Made up of white-thom neatly interwove.— 

There's not a budding boy, or girle, this day, 

Hut is got up, and gone to bring in May : 

A deals of youth ere this is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 

Some have dispatcht their cakes and crcamc, 

Before that we have left to dreame: 

And some have wept, and woo d and plighted trotli, 

And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth. 

Tho most direct and charming illustration of tho homage 
paid to tho month of love and flowers is, bowovor, com 
tainod in two exquisite pictures from the Ivmghtcs Tale 

of Chaucer:— 

• This passeth ycre by yerc, and dav by day, 

Tille it felle ones in a morwi of May, 

That Emcllc, that fayter was to scene 
Than is the Bile on hire stalkes grenc, 

And fresher than the May with flowrt* nevre, 

(For with the rose colour strof hire hewo; 

I n'ot which was the finer of hem two,) 

Ere it was day, as sche was wont to do, 

Sche was arisen and al redy dight; 

For May wol have no slogardie a-night. 

The seson priketh every gentll herte, 

And maketh him out of hi* slccpe steitc^ 

And seilh, 'Aryse, and do thin observance. 

This maketh Emille ban remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to ryse. 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


And/ 


“ The busy lnrke. mcssagcr of day, 

Salexveth in liir sour the inorwe gray ; 

And hery 1‘luvbus ry.seth up so bright, 

J hat all the orient laugheth of the light: 
And with Ins stremes drieth in the greves 
1 lie silver droppes hongyng on the leaves ; 

W 1 *! 4,r, cite ‘ ,1,at is *>i the court ryal 
nith 1 heseus, his squier principal, 

a r i' S f n ' and looke,h on the niery day ; 

And for to do on his observance to Man, 
Remembrmg of the point of his desire, 

He on his courser, sterling as the fire, 

Is riden into fieldds him to pleye, 

Out of the court, were it a mile or tway: 
And to the grove, of which that I you told, 
aventure lus way he ’gan to hold. 

I o niaken him a garland of the greves, 

a .T.V 1 °, f "oodewynde or hawthorn leaves, 
And loud he song against the sonny scheen 
May, with all thyn floures and thy greene 
" e * con,e be ‘hou, wel faire freissclie May 


» H 


^in\f t b m0nifll 0hsenea h -V Emelie is to wllk in her 
garden at the sun-nsing; and this primitively was perhans 
the sunple method of collecting the Mav-dew-recemng^it 
on the face and hands before it had evaporated li the 

f ^mo/ ?th K Ce ?» tUr} i r ’ ho T ver ’ the (lew > held sovereign as 
a cosmetic by the damsels of old, was evidently gathered 

tH t> r ’ M 1 G, V ’ Mrs ' f urner had taught Mrs. Pepys 

worn ♦ k th f 1 Ma >:- dew > M being “the only thing in the 
world to wash her face with.” b 

. % ScENE . I — Your eyes are lodc-stars. 1 Tlie lodestar 
leadin 'J or guiding star, the pole-star, by which 
navigators directed their course. Davies, in his ‘‘Dedi¬ 
cation to Queen Elizabeth,” calls her,— 

“ Lode-stone to hearts, and lodestar to all eyes,” 

And in another place speaks of her as,— 

“ Eagle-ey’d Wisdoine, life’s lodestar." 
***** 

“ If we this star once cease to see 
No doubt our state will shipwreck’d be.” 

Milton adopts the same metaphor in his “ L’Allegro: 

“ Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighboring eyes.’’ 

(5) Scene II .—Enter Quince, Bottom, Flute Snua 

SSittoM of 1 th ' Un9:] i™.° °, ld cditions add the ’ several 
ECbtM* individuals after their names, when 

the y md^ d«r r * firS api>earnn ce- It is possible that in 

of A?h d en ^%h a t ,C performanco of these handicraftsmen 
* 1 Shakespeare was referring to the plays and 

Ewere^^ d t b} \ th i C tradin ? coni P an ies of Coventry, 
ho celebrated down to his own time, and which 

thd^Srfn® 17 pr ° bably have witnessed. The last of 
Mr ThltTh nCC3 re corded in the list which the late 
took nlZTn P ubllf i hed from the City Leet-book.s, 

sent »K“ 1591 ’i '?K n 11 was a & reed b y the whole con- 
iha n p°^ nci ^> that the Destrucvon of Jerusalem 

(the C pI! q f eSt °f th x° Danes > or the Historie of King Edward 

L tt mo r Xo S Sd 8 St U pi t b6 , r,1 r d the « ® 

KSf 5 -£.wWSi£BS a 

SS oTSfT °^P^nS, that' the < yearfy 

great and 8a f tbat shew > extraordinaiy 

fhn o' nu Z 1 , ded no small advantage to this citv ” PW 

£ASl th tZ f ° r ° f 1 T f thcscp^tablo^ 

Covent™» th u 8evo , ral municipal trading companies of 

toTCSSffifSftS?* J° * aiSon 

«vHr 

drama V * that of tho operatives of Athens in this 


11 ^ crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 

('> ho) met together to rehearse a play/'-- Act Ilf Sc. 2. 

P«!.«* 1434 . il ."^ordered “that the Sadelera and the 
I tynto.ms be fro this tvmo contrebetory unto the pajont 
of the Cardemakers. In 1435 the council “ will that the 
Carpenters be associate unto the Tilers and I’inners to 

K‘ C ,\M r fag Tn' , ,n 141,2 “ il is onlivnTth. ? 

bntor Z ) ? “"I COO . k0 ? ° f this Cit0 » h *» I* contri- 
bdtdr V a the hinythes of this Cite;” and in subsequent 

GinUe^nl H ere ou dded , to thc Sn,iths - the Barbara to the 
1533 ft wI? « the Shwnmkere to the Tannera. So late as 
lo33 it was enacted that such persons as are not asso- 
emte or assistant to any craft which is chaiged with a 
pageant, such as Fishmongers, Howvers, Fletchera and 
others, shall now be associate or assistant to such crafts as 
the Major shall assign. As most of the performances of 
these c ° rn s were R e i igious Mysteries taken from the 
Scnpturcs, there appears to have been a priest attached to 
each society, who directed the exhibition probablv ond 

&‘^ m0St top0rtant part ’ 03 «'> “1 taufh’t the 

?. CENE II-—Quin. Many, our plat/is—The most la 
uientalle comply and most cruel death ‘of F,,ram us and 
T/usbe .] In the title of this interlude Shakespeare doubt 
less intended a burlesque on the old , 

Preston, entitled, “A lamentable trageefi* iiJdfu/lTr 

Another translation of the tale of tTe l ^ e.litions, 
the Gorgicus Gallery of CWlan/Inve«S ’V ‘"i 

the same in all • but qw-,c° COuree ’ the Incidents are 
recourse to Golding's version^ a I , P ea, ' s to have had 
are here given C, ^ I0U ’ S01ne extracts from which 

“ "’ibic n ke he <0f " hos ' >o monstrous high and 

D«ff?ard , ,h ' m “ f »rir k o) 

The name of him was Pyramus «?f hufiT^d 

But sUll^heS^Jrentswent abo?t to Iei ha » d - b | in man an<l 

They could not let " en ! about t0 J e t which (f or their life) 

Whl^^ a cranie 

anie b " al, » fault not markt of 

n °‘ i ™- <> 

To talke togither secretly and thrmi \ n a< e ’* " ay " hereby 
Their louing whispriJgs yw liJht S “T f a,,,e di *‘ 

Now as at one side Pyramu7 amlThlJh fe y , t0 and fro - 

Stood often drawing SJ of thiSS ?* ° n tl,c to,her 

O thou envious wall (they sayd) why fetst thin? 3 * 11 fr< ! m othcr ’ 

Worn ouer-niut-h.yet mightoa, .hou^£.*? '^ isse 

"STS*! -m.f yned of koir ... 

sweete ’ uey oade adew and eche gaue kisses 

Vn.o .ho pargo, „„ , heir sid/ . lhe whichc „„ „ euer mee(e 

And downe, C ” ,en ‘ ,ha ' “ “d.; they s.Iaydo up and 

" itlrout the town., 

Whirl, was a fair. Mgh S 3 fi£ Sft 3 ?, 4 “SK. snow. 
deuy’se 33 darkcnessc once was come, straight Thishc did 

Perco^S herf . h „ C ; 0 nmS, f in d g «»' "ore wi, hin 

That no man might discern! her face to il' T l her ch "'- 
Vote the and , et do^e^^omho shc oan.o 
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ILLUST II AT IV E CU.MM EN TS. 


Lone made herbal, but see the chance, there comes besmerde 

AI'oi'i t''I'he c°hai*iies a Lyonnesse all footing Rom the wood 
i: rnm «|ati"huVlately made of kino. to stanch her blocd) thirst 
With water of the foresnid spring. . Whom 1 

Afarre hy moonclight, thereupon wit • ^J 11 J'',hereby 

Ami in a dark and yrkesome cane didUnde her self* .thereby 
And as she lied away for haste she let her mantle tall 
The which for Rare she leH bchimlc not looking backe at all. 

The night was somewhat further spent ere I\\ ramus came there 
Who seeing in the suttlc sand the print of Lyons paw, 

Wa\t nale for fearc. But when also the Idoodie eloke he . a 
AU reii, and tome: one nigh, the >ayd) shall loners confound 
My soule deserves of this miscl.aunce the penll for to licare. 

« * • * 

And when he had hew ept and kist the garment w hich he knew, 

Keceiuc thou my Wood too. (quoth he) and 

IIis sword the which among his guts he thrust, and by and bic 

Did draw it Iron, the bleeding wound beg,lining for to die. 

And cast hiinsclfe vpon his^backe, the blood did spmne on . 

For doubt of disapoyuting him conies Tliisbe forth in hast, 

And for her loucr lookes about, reioycing for to tell 
How hardly she had scapt that night he danger ‘hat befell. 

• « * she cast her eje asiue 

And there bewdtred ill his Moml hir loner die e*pide. ^ 

She bcalc hir bres!. she shrieked out, she tare 

And taking him hetwetne hir armes did wash his wounds with 

tcares, 


She mevnt hir veepsing with his hloud, and kissing all his faco 
(Which*now became as cold as yse, she ende in wofu case 
Alas what channce ,..y Pyraimw hath ^rted hec and n.ee. 

Mike aunswere O my Pyramus : It i* th> 1 niso cm.n smee 
Whome thou dostc louc most hcartcly that speaketh unto thee, 
(line care and raise thy hcauic head. He hearing 1 hi she s name 

n,ine . Ant , ,i,p like Mv loue no lessc than thine 

aural: s.i ■-* ue f d “ d - 

Thi, .said she took, the sword yet warnre »i>t> slaughter of l.ir 
And'seuiog it beneath hir brest. did to her heart it shone.” 

Srr v E II —Hold, or cut Jotr-jfriiir/a.] Capell's ex- 
ritartion of this rlisimted saying is no doubt tho true one 
’■■ When a party rvai made at butts, assurance of meet ng 
' ^ tire worths of that phrase: the sense of the 

nerson' using them being, that ho would 'hold, or keep 
mum e or they might ‘cut his 4o,r,lri;i«.,’ demolish him 
lor nn^nrhcr.”^Tlrero U anothej proverhrnl^cxpr^ion^of 

^aw "tS mcntionerl°: ‘‘ Hold, or cut eexi-pieee 
point." 


ACT II. 


(1) Scene I.— . , f . . ... 

Or che you are that thread and knavish sj» de, 

Culled 'Robin Ooodjtllot r.l _ , _ ou llA 

The frolics Shakespeare attributes to Puck, oi, ns 1 e 
was usually called, Robin Goodfcllow, conesTpond m or 
particular with tho popular characteristics ol this shrev 
and meddling elf." According to the rare ^ct cntiUcd 
“ Tho Mad Pranks and Merry Jests of Rohm 
reprinted by Mr. Collier from the original in lAt&tmnca 
Egorton's library, Robin Goodfcllow was the son of Obcron, 
or*Obrcon, his mother being “a proper young wench 
whom the favrv king was in the habit oi visiting. Robin s 
knarish"U.insiticsV, ho grew up became so t™ub csome 
that to avoid tiro punishment they entailed, ho ran away 
from his mother and was engaged to a tailor Aftci a short 
time he leaves his master, and the tract relates 

“What hapnedto Robi* Goodpellow after he west 

from the Taylor. 

After Robin had travailed a good dayes Jouniy from ,hi. 

compared to one of these had becnc as commonly 

harper that playes for cheese and onions. A* delights common > 
last not long, so did those end sooner than hje would willingly 
they should have done; and for very 

by him lying a scroule, wherein was written these lines following 
in golden letters. 

Robin, my only sonne and heirc, 

How to live take thou no cate: 

By nature thou hast cunning shuts, 

\\ hich He increase with other gifts- 
Wish what thou wilt, thou shalt it have; 

And for to vex both foole and knave. 

Thou hast the power to change thy shape, 

To horse, to hog, to dog, to ape. • 

Transformed thus, by any meancs 

Sec none thou harm'll but knaves and qucancs, 

But love thou those that honest be, 

And help them in necessity. 

I)o thus, and all the world shall know 
The prankes of Robin Good-fellow; 

For by that name thou cald shall be 
To age* last posterity. 

If thou observe my Just command. 

One day thou shalt sec Fayry Land, 
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This more I give: who tcls thy prankes 
From those that licare them shall have thankes. 


^s»SSS 3 ®SjSss 

tE»i 1 sjja"Es 

®nonemrti«\vish ended, but he was transformed, and seemed 

certain" and well assured that hee could change himselfc to any 
thing whatsoever/' 

Though tho edition from which Mr. ColKor mmlo his 
• ♦ 'j lrt*28 there is little doubt that tho tnict, ns 
2S* wl Polished at least forty yearn earlier, and 
wTi/eviilently known to Shakespeare. Tho following ac- 
count “How Robin Good-fellow led a company of 
fellowes out of their way,” is a good illustration ot 

tho passage,— 

" Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm, 
life SRffpiU -oM -t gct ouinf i.. for h« 

“sasafti'a.'SrdS i- - 

at his departure spake these words. 

Get you home, you merry lads: 

Tell your mammies and your dads, 

And all those that newes desire, 

How you saw a walking fire. 

Wenches, that doc smile and llspe, 

Use to call me Willy Wispe. 

If that youjmt weary be, 

It U sport alone for me. 

Away: unto your houses goe 
And 1 ’ll goe laughing ho, ho, hob t 

The fellowes were glad that he was gone, for 
great fcare that hcc would have dono them some muchicfc. 

Tho lino which wo hnvo italicized will rccal tho samo 
expression used by Puck in tho play 

• •• Then will two at once woo one; f , 

That must needs be tporl alone. —Act III. 


(2) Scene I.-Oberon ill met b„ moonlight d 

The names of Oberou and Titania were, noJoubt 
familiar in connexion with the raco of Faeru brfnm fb« 
time of Shakespeare. Oberon, the •• d™&e kiSt of 

d/Ki ,S m rodu “ tl j",* 0 J lle J»l’ u,ar romance of luon 

^ m ted by Lo "' Beraere ' probably eXr 
Uian 1558. The older part of Huon do Bordeaux Mr 

oSt l !°™ t°have b ee „ taken f rom the 3 (in o( 

became Auberon, orOberon. The^’ q uee n -s n ?me 
was an appellation of Diana. “ It was the bS’ 

f T e n SWere the sam ® “t!fe clS o'nvmpS e 

ine attendants of Diana 4 Th A + fm.uK u; i c • .P ns > 
soys King James, ■gnhilic bette geSes »^iSed Sa?' 

C0Urt ’ “ d smon^t us Sd a " h a ’ 

Diana, “» - 


illustrative comments. 


ho°i!ovl , l i T a P T ent; , and so 8O0ne M she was a boor*] 

p, ‘ } SiU, H 1 - and s0 carried her away.”—N orth's 

Plutarch (Lije of Theseus). 


(3) Scene I.— 

Frmn *p!ria%i? Ul ?''* f*™"** the ? li ”™ering night 

t °j l 1 vn&Mth idiom he ravished } J J 

wfflA- ; 7rith / air Agli break hie faith, 

With A nadne, and A ntiojm ?] J 

RutX- 8 aUth0rity f ° r aU this «• hia tlilig.ntly-read 

tSS&Sk 

' ^? les the n)niph was loved of Theseus 
' V ho was the daughter of Panopeus! 1 ” ’ 

♦K SS f^f Shakespeare evidently got his “faire 

tw] th 4othinTthi S Spelt in K a " ' th « old e<li ti f oAs C 

Maior, Aiiichunra"d g some V „°S e h^ ma ^ e by the ™ 
went thither with HerculSSSiinsl * d ° p,ni0n ’ that hc 
to honour his valiantnei fM i h An \ azons : and that 

Amazone. But the more uirt of lb? ST* Antiopa the 
do writ© that Theseus went tbiS e ot !? er Hlst °nographers 
voyage, and that he tooke this aIone \ after Hercules’ 
likeliest to be trim * * * ?u P™ oner » wh >ch is 

affttsawsasaare 


l ~ T,e V He meu '* morris is filled up irith 
iW *»«* * worm, or nine mens mcrrils, as it was 

SunteJH wS. V .’ 1merel1 ?’ an ° ld French word for the 
snort 3*Inf H r 1 W8S on ^ nal 'y conducted, is a rustic 
E rt fi i Jed on a d '\ ra m cut out of the turf of which 

SometimesTho'bf ° f f three sc l uares > one within another. 

in diameter ^ ? qUare , 1S not m°™ than a foot 

n diameter, at others it is four or five yards These 

8e U Tddle e of Unite K r y Cr n linCS ’ "^'ch' extend from 
r ,k 1 line of tho innermost square to the 

Se me w thG S' 1 *™ 081 line ' The stations or houses for 
a tlm e c n o» represented by stones or pieces of tile) are 
fnterlef- r f fbe squares, and at the junctures of tho 
intersecting lines, and number in all twenty-four The trame 

. " hlch . tfa ey begin by playing alternately, one at 

a time, to any of the stations they may select \Vhpn tho 
men are all deposited in the pla^Yhosen each party 

th%e n ?f1h e em a o t ! y ’/ aS ^ Ch< f ° r drau b' hts > aims to jS 
obWt ho isTnBHp l If ; and ever y tirne he achieves this 
from fff « ?? tlt, «3 10 remove one of the advereary’s men 

»H hi, antagonist’s men fsom'h^K! 

ft 

md S undoubtedly 4r?a°nc?en^ feefs? 6 [ r0rn f FnlnCe ’ 
if ftSch !'SS e r d a V‘ in » "“edition 

ifcfftnftb^^tr^'V? j 520 ’ b “‘ * n the KbC 

sssssssii 

stS^^astass; 

-* °fJXfiZ7iXu i;;;x 

SSasSSsasa 

as they please, as snirits withthn^i P J an so nux » 

the plot without bein' seen nrKo ac ^ 0|,s » an( l embroil 

hy the audience to be 
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I LM’STR AT IV E COM .ME NTS. 


ACT III. 


Scfn-E II .—An ass’s noicl ! fired on his houl .] 
Bottom's information might 

DSfuTufe^i lU&T&th of Dr 

on >vitu groat and long ear*, so they toll to daao.»g, and 
to drive awav the time until it was midnight, and then 
every one departed home, and as soon as they ot,< jf 

the house, each one was in his natural shape, and so the) 

ended and went to sleep. . . . • Aihnrtus 

A receipt for this metamorphosis is pun m A U 11- 
Magnus de Sccretis Si vis quod c^put honnms o^i- 
miletur canid mini, sumc dc scgimmc a^lh, et »n c 
hominem in capite, et sic apparehit ^nd nnathe^in 
Scott’s “Discovcrie of Witchcraft, h. 1.1 chap. xix.. 

" Cult off the hca.l of a horsse or an asse (before the) be 
.lead), otherwise the vertuo or strength thereof wi)lbelc~,o 
effectual 1. and make an carthem vcssell of fit cupacitie to 
containo the same, ami let it he Kllcd with the ode and fat 
thereof: cover it close, and dauhe it over with lome. let 
it boilc over a soft tier three daics contmualhe, that the 
flesh boiled mav run into oile, so as the bare hones may be 
scene : bcate the haira into powder, and mingle the same 
with the oile ; and annoint the l-o'ds „1 the danders by, 
and th. v shall seem t<» have houses or ams heads. 

In all likelihood, howt-ur, the trick was familiar to play- 
goers long before Shakespeare s time; ami Mr. Halliwcll 
quotes a stage direction in the "Chester Mysteries, as proof 
of this :— 44 Tnnr prrnitid imuhim *mm 9 t* nol« 

quod hie oporM atiqui* tmnmnuan ft 

Lando litlaham peradiet die,,t moo,-; which we take 
the liberty of rendering into befitting English:—™** 
Jialah on shall simile his asse, and not, that hen if 11 fitly mj 
that one should* (tte dysymjsed inlolht lykrnese „j an asse, 
and irhen lialaham Smytdh tin asn shall say, —. Hut it 
is not easy to sec* in what way this direction illustrates the 
passage of the text. 

(2) Scene II.— . 

So i r( grew toy (I her, 

J,n, to a double cha ry, stemuy purled ; 

H„t i/,t a union in partition, 

Tiro loreh/ lorries moulded „,i one shin : 

So, irilh too set min,) bodies, but one heart ; 

Tiro of the fist. like, coats in heraldry, 
hue hut to one, and crowned Kith out O'CJ/.J 

An important step towards the comprehension of this 
difficult passage was made by Martin Folkcs, when he 
point, d out to Theobald that " lift routs,’ the reading of 
the old copies, was a misprint for " like coats. After the 
aid of this emendation, however, the commentators appeal 
to have shown more ingenuity than sagacity in their 
endeavour* to elucidate the sense, lhc plain heraldical 


allusion is to the simple impalements of two armorial 
ensigns, .as they are marshalled side by side to represent 
•i nni'iW '0 • and the expression ‘ I wo of the First, is to 
that part,ra.lar farm of diridieiy the shield benm the first 
in order of the nine ordinary partitions of the Escutcheon. 
These principles were familiarly understood in tho time of 
Shakespeare hv all the readers of the many very popular 
heraldical works of the penod. and an extract tiom one of 
these will probably render the meaning of the passage 
clear In “ The Arcedence of Annorie, published by 
Gerard Leigh, in 151*7. he says, " Now will I declare to 
von of IX sundric Partitionsthe first whereof u a 
iiardtiui, from the liyh.st part of the. bsrocheon to the lowest. 
And than,,I, ,t must be blazed so, yd is d a joint ny together. 

It is also as a manage, that is to sav, l>co o>b\<; the nuns 
on the rMit si<le, an<l the woman s on the lett: as it might 
be said that Argent had maried with Gules. In different 
words, this is nothing else than an amplification of Helena s 

own expression,— 

••-seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition.” 

The shield bearing the arms of two married persons would 
of courso l»c surmounted by one crest only as the text 
properly remarks, that of the husband. In Shakespeare s 
day, the only pleas for bearing two crests were ancient 
usage, or a special grant. The modem practice of intro¬ 
ducing a second crest by an heiress has been most impro¬ 
perly adopted from the German heraldical system ; for it 
should be remembered, that as a female cannot wear a 
helmet, so neither can she bear a crest. 

(3) Scent. 11.— lh, ho, ho.'] There is an ancient Norfolk 
proverb, "To laugh like Robin Goodfellow, which means, 

1 wo presume, to laugh in mockery or scorn. This dension 
was always expressed by the exclamation in the text, which 
is as old as the Devil of the early mysteries, whose ho, ho, 
ho ' ” was habitual upon the stage long before the introduc¬ 
tion of Robin Goodfellow. In " Histnomastix (quoted by 
Stecvens) a roaring dedl enters, wit h the I ire on his back, 
Ini'juity in one hand, and ./ aeentas in the other, ci)ing , 

<• Ho, ho, ho! these babes mine arc all.” 

In "Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” the same form of cachin- 
nation is attributed to the Evil One : 

•• But Diccon, Diccon, did not the devil cry, ho, ho, ho!” 

It seems with our ancestors always to have conveyed the 
idea of something fiendish or supernatural, and^is-th 
established burden to the songs which describe the frolics 
of Robin Goodfellow. See the curious tract ^fore men¬ 
tioned, called " The Mad l’mnks and Merry JcsU of Robin 
GuoJtclluw. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT IV. 


(1) Scene l —l have a reasonable good ear in music ■ 
let us have the tongs and the bones.) If the employment of 
unusual instruments to produce a tarbarous kind of music 
were ingeniously traced backward to extreme antiquitv 

°{ lt m ^ ht P erha PS be found when “ PVctaLonu 
passed som tyme by a symythes’ hous, and herde a swIS 

an'X’eh CC ° r lrH e JS° the , “ ystyn S e of foure Camera upon 
an anvelt, as Higden relates the story. The practice 

performing rustic or burlesque music is, howev^r realh 

ancient, and Strutt attributes the invention of it’tn W, 

minstrels and joculators, who appeal £haveconned 

every species of amusement into a vehicle for mirth He 

?o^^ V c e et S ° me - Part3 °/ t W ° Ruminations of the 

m one of which a youth is playing to 
a tumbler, bv beating on a metal basin held on a stiff 
and in the other, an individual is depicted €i hnMin^ « • y 

of beUows by „f fiddle, SSgthe 
oubshtulo for the bow.” Mr. Halliwell haTdLtarteS 
the passage which forms the subject of this note bf a 

S S »^ ° fieUreS in ‘ he ori P" al fetches of'actons 
the 1 ™ n ? ediate Precursors of the more musical 

XTb^fora beC ° m 1 e ~^ li ^ tle ^fashionable some 

obtained a S 


were introduced in Bonnell Thornton’, burlesque «• Ode on 
St Ceaha s Day, adapted to the Ancient British Musick ” 
L rifT' 5 ' V" 3 Pi*" 1 *■“ recomposed by Dr 
d“™£ were “ a i* el '« h ' which ocision 

wherein Ihey ^"^0“' l ° lh<J 

(2) Scene I.— 

Myh"«“<U are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
fvtlt T.r± l ; and '{«> *««* «« h ung 


Each under each.] mfna * tl * beUs > 

The hounds of Sparta and Crete are classically celebrated •- 
Tenet^ora levis clamosa Molossi, Snartalos, CrataSue 

pendant Ia,‘ XT*?" 8 ' , chaps > which - " ith 1«V thin 

animals^ ^SASuW” these 

1777 Witl i ° ,her twaine ‘hat had a syre of Crete 

And ta&Sr&Ei„'dT ° f ,he "“ ‘ a ' kd a grea„, 

And Heywood:— 

“ “— ‘he fierce Thessalian hounds, 

From thJ r flaB ea I s - rcad >’ t0 tw "P the dew 

irom their moist breasts.” 

p , Brazen Age, 1613. 

a blood-hound .’ 1 See he ° f 


ACT V. 


(1) Scene I.— 

]Vhat masks, ichad dances shall ice have, 
lo wear away this long age of three hours, 
t Between our after-supper and bed-time /] 

Phe accepted explanation of an after-supper convevs but 
SiE±5 i f a<>f What this refection Sly ^ 8 ^ 

aecond /upMr^Nore^actir 61 !! * ^ '*** a ,ate or 

supper itself * V ^ rere ' su Pl ier was to the 

dessert On th rere : batu l u et was to the dinner—<t 

Sara’s 0rdinary occasions, the gentlemen of Shake- 
and thfln^ e h apPea *- t °j haV0 dined about eleven o’clock 
Stable SiS* £ tired ® ither to * garden-house, or ot£ 
Sri S2S?S and enjoyed their rere-banguet or 
and this lik^ f he' a ?- usuallly ser T ed between five and six ; 

collatScoLislw'‘ 5 ?’\ e \ WaS f r 1Uently follo " ed by « 

this countrv f g f fnuts and sweetmeats, called, in 
Latin Pomnium. e ' SUpper; 1,1 Italy » Pocenio, from the 

SSSi-sr “ r™*‘V sy= 5 tf 

m ^istor Doistor’s 


|| _ - - - — 

H^! e ,. mi#trCiiC - w ^ ere as I love you nothing at all 
B ing your substance and ricliesse chiefe of all,' 


&c. 
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See Ralph Roister Doitler , Act III. Sc. A. 


JANUS BIFRONS. 

IS Fe V ,inine kin ‘ ,c is counted ill, 

And is I swcare: the Contrary, 

S® n, “ can find : that hurt they will 
But every ^here; doe shewe pitty, ’ 

To no kinde heart: they will be curst 

7n n«« ,U . e Fr ', cnds : 'bey will beare trust 

With Cf : * a y Worke ‘ h e worst, ’ 
Ti, th J n 5 ueand •mnde: but Honestve 
Thcv d° de, . est: Inconstancye eS ‘ )e ’ 
th2 e V ,brace : boncst intent, 

They 1, R e least; lewd Fantasye 

In evry case: are Patient, 

To Frende and Foe : of ^ntle sort 
They be never: doing an.isse 

c c 2 




ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


Head thus, the linos arc anything hut complimentary; 
hut, hv transposing the colons and « hey become 
hi-dilv eulogistic. Taylor, the water poet, in his Address 
toNobodv," prefixed to Sir Gregory Nonsense, alludes to 
the Prologue in the text“ So ending at tho beginning, I 
sav as it is applawsefully written and commended to nos- 
teritTin the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1 f -e ofrem .it 
is with our good will, we came with no intent, but to 

offend and shew our simple skill.” 

/o\ I *— 

Whereat with blade, >nth bloody blameful Made, 

He bra cely broach'd his boiling bloody breast. ] 

The classical reader will remember tho examples of alliter¬ 
ative trifling in Ennius, and his well-known— 

<• 0 Titc, tute, Tati, tibi tanta, Tyrannc, tulisti. 

At, Tuba tembili tonitru taratantara trubit. 

Perhaps tho most famous of these puerilities, in later 
times is tho “ Pugna Porcorum of Leo Placentitis, 
wherein every word begins with P. There is also tho poem 
written by H’ugnld, in honour of Charles the Bold, in which 
tho initial' of each wonl is C ; and a long poem, written in 
1576, called “Christus Cmcitixus,” every word beginning 
with C also. Langland, tho author of “ TheA lsion of 
Piers Ploughman," and Norton, who wrote Gorboduc,^ 
both “affected the letter;" and Tussers ‘ Husbandry 
contains a poem in which all the words begin with T. 
In this country, the foppery appears to have reached its 
culminat ng point in the reign of Henry VIII., u wo 
mav judge from the following exquisite specimen in a pro¬ 
duction by Will ride Holme, on “Tho Fall and ovil Success 

of Rebellion: ”— 

“ I.oe, leprous lurdeins, lubricke in loquacitie, 

Vah, vaporous villeins, with venim vulneratc, 

Proh, prating parenticides, plexious to pennositie, 

Fie. frantike fabulators, furibund and fatuate, 

Out, oblatrant, oblict, obstacle, and obsccate, 

Ah addict algoes, in acerbitic acclamant, 

Magnall in mischief, malicious to mugilatc, ^ 

Hepriving your Roy so renowned and radiant. 

(4) Scene I.— Mi/ulfthe man V lit moon doth seem (o hc."\ 
“ Although the legend of the man in the moon is perhaps 
one of the most singular and popular superstitions known, 
vet it is almost impossible to discover early materials for 
a connected account of its pi-ogress; nor have the re¬ 
searches of former writers been extended to this curious 
subject. It is very probable that the natural appearance 
of the moon, ami those delineations on its disc, which 
modem philosophers have considered to belong to the 
geographical divisions of that body, may originally have 
suggested tho similarity vulgarly supposed to exist betw een 
these outlines and a man ‘pycchyndo stake.’ In fact, it 
is hardly possible to account for the universality of tho 
legend by any other conjecture. * * * * 

‘ ‘ A manuscript of about the fourteenth century, preserved 
in the British Museum (//to;/. MS. 2*253), contains an ox- 
cecdingly curious early English poem on the Man in the 
Moon, beginning,— 


1 Mon in the mono stond and strit, 

On his hot forke i* burthen he bereth 
Hit is muchc wonder that he 11 a do\m slyt. 

For iloute leste he valle he shoddreth aut ahereth. 

'* Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 412, asserts that there 


are three legends connected with the Man in the Moon. 

Tlie first, that this personage was Isaac, carrying a bundle 
of sticks for his own sacrifice; the second, that he was 
Cain; and the other, which is taken from the history of 
the Sabbath-breaker, as related in the Book of Numbers. 
Chaucer, in ‘Troilus and Crcscido,’ I. 1 *7, refers to the 
chorle ’ in the moon; and in the poem entitled the Tes- 
tament of Creseide,’ printed in Chaucers works, there is 
an allusion to the same legend 

• Next after him came lady Cynthia, 

The laste of al, and swiftest in her sphere, 

Of colour blake buskid with hornis twa 
And in the night she iistith best t’apperc, 

Hawe as the lecd, of colour nothing clere. 

For al the light she borowed at her brother 
Titan, for of herselfe she hath non other. 

Her gitc was gray and ful of spottis blake, 

And on her hrest a chorle painted ful even, 

Bering a bush of thornis on his bake. 

Whiche for his theft might clime no ner the heven. 

“ From Manningliam’s diary (/Tur/. MS. 5353) we learn 
that, among the devises at Whitehall, in lbOl, was the 
man in the moone with themes on his backe looking 
downeward.’ Ben Jonson, in one of Ins Masques, tol. ed., 
p. 41, oxpressly alludes to the man in the moon having 
been introduced upon the English stage: lac. Where, 
which is he? I must see lus dog at his girdle, and the 
bushe of thomes at his backe, ere I beleovo it. 1 Her 
Doe not trouble your faith then, for if that bush of 
thomes should prove a goodly grove of okes, in what case 
were you and your exudation ? 2 Her. Those are stale 
ensigiies o’ the' stages, man i’ th moone, delivered douno 
to you by musty nntiquitic, and are of as doubtfull credit 

as the makers.”’—HALLlWELL. 

(5) Scene I .—This passion, and the death of a (fair 
friend, would go near to male a man look sad.] Mr. Comer s 
annotator reads, “This passion on the death of a dear 
friend,” kc. one proof among many of his inability to 
appreciate anything like subtle humour. Had he never 
heard the old proverbial saying, “ He that loseth his wtfo 
and sixpence, hath lost a tester t 

(6) Scene II.— , ., , , ... 

To the best bride-led mil we, 

Which by us shall blessed be.] 

Tho ceremony of blessing tho bridal-bod was observed. 
Douce says, at all marriages; and we are indebted to him 
for the formula, copied from tho “ Manual, of tho use of 
Salisbury “ Noctc vero sequent© cum sponsus ot sponsa 
ad ledum perrenerint, accedat sacerdos et bonetlicat 
thalamum, dicens: Bcncdic, Domino, thalamum istum et 
omnes habitantes in co; ut in tun pace consistant, et m 
tua voluntate peminneant: ct in amore tuo vnant 
sencscant et multiplicentur in longitudine dicrttm. te 
Dominum.—Item hcnediclio super ledum. Benedic, Do- 
mine, hoc cubical urn, respice, qtti non doruus ncque 
donnitas. Qtti custodis Israel, custodi faimtlas tuos in hoc 
lecto nuicsccntcs ab omnibus fanlasmaticis demonum tttjj- 
sionibus: custodi cos vigilantes ut in precept* tins niotU- 
toiitur domiiontcs, ot to por soporem sontiant: ut me ct 
tibiquo defensionis true nmniantur nuxilto. Per Dominum. 
—Dcindo fiat bcnedictio super eos in lecto tantuni cum 
Oroinus. Bcnedicat Dous corpora vestra et animas vos- 
tms; et dot super vos benedictionem sicut benodixit 
Abraham, Isaac et Jacob, Amen.—His pcractis 
agua cos benedida, ot sic discedat et diunttat eos m P« c0 - 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS 


ox 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


“ lx ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream » fl,p W a nwt > , ... 

tical invention; the most extraordinary combination f'T of .| he bol «lest and most fautas- 

boon brought about without effort, by some in™.,i 01 „ !, ,,ost ar ingredients seems to have 
such clear transparency, that we think the whole of ti * •' accldcl,t > a,lcl the colours are of 

breath. The fairy wo,Id here ’’ U UoTO with a 

with butterfly wings rise, half-embodied, above the flower-cups” Ef a, “ bcs , ,| ! ,e > " ] hero ««le genii 
perfumes, are the elements of these tender spirits ■ thev J I'v "'ooiuduno, dew, and spring 

green leaves, many-coloured flowers, and glitt’rina ins el In , 6 emb ^"S her carpet with 

childishly and waywardly with their beneficent obnoxious b fl * * "‘“i? WorId the * (1 ° but ni *ke sport 
in good-natured raillery ; their ““J Vi °' ent »*» 

correspond with this, the loves of mortals are miiitcd L ,7 . “ erel y au ideal <lrean>. To 

enchantment, may be immediately suspended' and then P e, ’? hantment > which, by a contrary 
Plot; the wedding of Theseus The P a rts of the 

of lovers, and the theatrical manoeuvres of the mod,?•TT'® 1 ’ th ° fligLt of the *wo pair 
they seem necessaiy to each other for the formation of a whoU n? 7 “ d inten voven, that 

lovers from their perplexities, but greatly adds to them tT,,™'. 5? ber °" la desuous of relieving the 
at last comes really to the aid of their fruitless amorous min tl - S * * n,lstakes of his minister, till he 
fidelity to its old rights. The extremes of fanciful and „i™! » lnoon * l *"°y and jealousy, and restores 
awakes and falls in love with a coarse mechanic3th an ^^heTw," ’ " he " ‘ he e, ’ cba " tad Tita " ia 

the part of a tragical lover. The droll wonder of Bottom's tr^sfo.’m or '' athcr ^ 

metaphor in its literal sense; but in his behaviour durin" the ten 1 1'°" 1S mePeljr the translation of a 

have an amusing proof how much the consciousn Pw 1 ° ei ', 1 ! 0n,age of the Fairy Queen, we 

usual folly. Theseus and Hippolyta are as it were a «,ni "V a head-dress heightens the effect of his 
m the action, but surround it with a stately pomp * The dis l *?** V 1 ® picturo *» the y take no part 

course through the forest with their noisy huntin/tmin x , S ® °, f the hero *»<1 bis Amazon, as they 
of morning, before which the shades 'of ..Hit disappear’^pT" ln \ a » natio, > «ke the fresh bwath 
chosen as the grotesque play within the play! it is exfctly like th”t-l”?- 1 hwbe ,S ,10t un, neaningly 

in all its fervid and creative powm-?'for Mr'''"? p® ima S inati °n of Shakspeare 

scenes of continued rhyme, as being barren in fable and kf li U Cati * Io S»e, as having numerous 

s ine — - jt 

.. f _ •Todancci,, ringlets to the whistling winds/ 

h,m,: x % 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

higher ^ .owe, per— of 

XXt of h«»oro«TfX:°tcucUed as they are with the to,Merest or most frolic pencil, blending 
admirably with the wild, sportive, and romantic tone of the scene, wher 

• Trip the light fairies and the dapper elves,’ 

, , , o 0 hanoilv interwoven, so racy and effervescent in its 

and forming together a whole so van yj . J J, j lowing with such luxurious and 

S£S2 s^^lu^l'^ dramatic hUire,-^. 

’■■A Midsummer Night's Dream!’ At the sight 
dreamer 1 The poet, any of the characters of the drama, or to be regar( j eU ,, a 

he that there is much m this beautiful spor o >“‘8 co mes before the spectators 

dream by the persons whom the fames illuded : and that, as a "uoie, 

under the notion of & dream. 

•• • If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this, (and all is mended,) 

That you have but slumber’d here, 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 

Gentles, do not reprehend.’— 

..Shakespeare was then but a young poet, rising 

undertaking to bring together classical story and the f “^. } f the "hard-handed men of Athens. By 
the introduction of the rude attempts m the dramatic art of tto hud ihmaea & ^ 

calling it a dream he obviated the ^j^e^in'fanStii^’confusioii. Yet, to a person who by 

that things heterogeneous are bioug g ... . _ ar s0 incongruous a composition 

repeated perusals has become familiar with this p a), 1 1 t however, have been 

tbitit requires such an apology as we find in the Epitogu® and ’ surpassing 

popular, any more than Cbm* is popular when brought upon the sUge lts great P 

beauties would be in themselves a hindrance to its obtmmng ^Mg a r POpMar,^ 

“There is no apparent reason why it should he called a dream of Midsummer «>.» V 
Midsummer nigh”™ of old in England a time of bonfires ^d rejoicings, 

processions and pageantries. But there is no a ' lbl ° n distinctly fixed to May morning and 

Midsummer night cannot be the time of the action, which y delight in those 

a few days before. May morning, even more than Midsummer nght,™ .ta »f debg, ^ ^ 

times which, when looked back upon from these ajs o me . t ’ a re iigi ou3 spirit the old 
innocent, and paradisaical. See in what sweet language 8 0Q j£ay-day 

topographer of London, Stowe, speaks of the universal custom cf 1the P e0 P^ f £ ’ witb t h e 

morning, ‘to walk into the sweet meadows and green woods there to kinds’ Wo 

beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the harmony offa.nl. P™^'ng Godl mihen k.n^ ^ 
have abundant materials for a distinct and complete account of the Mayday sportsi m h 

of old England; hut they would bo misplaced in illustration of this play: for, though Shakespeare 

made the time of his story the time when people went forth 

•To do observance to the morn of May/ 

and has laid tbe scene of tbe principal event in one of those 

may conceive to have been tbe most favourite haunts o e i £7®”* y ot m j g ht have done so. 

May-day sports, or show us anything of the May-day customs o • their ^ rlan(la 0 f swe et 

His subject seemed even to invite him to it, since a pai y y made sport for 

flowers would have harmonized well with tbe lovers and the f-ies, and nnght ^ 

Robin Goodfellow. Shakespeare loved to think of flowers and to \sn ’ 0 f May-day and 

it was a part of bis original conception to have made more use than be bas d y 

Flora’s followers.”—H unter. 
























THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


acted by the Lord Chambcrlaine his Seruants. Written bv Willinm % l ° d i MC ? ‘T* 

thefLt D.t’om ?60o'” S 4to C ^The a oflici rC ‘‘ t T! >C "V tta signed 

With the extreme ctlltyWthvloilelm i„St TT”' V‘ C M « hmt ° f Vc " i “' 
pound of his flesh. And tlie obtaining of Portia bv thn M saide Reliant, in cutting a 111st 

W. Shakespeare. Printed by J. Roberts. lGOO.’Uto! ^ ° f “' C ° Ci>SkCtS ' Wr,tton b ->' 

FrAdsMereflslg^ aid" we’’fh.d ^ * P ' ay ° f Sh . akes P c “* mentioned in the list of 

StationedCompany22 jS ’ isof T™ J r'I “ T " 011 *° register of the 

Venyce, or otherwise*ea.led L Se of A4nt -'Ac lm 'i.t thm’V ° f fl °. . Maro, "J unt * 
some years before there appears to be now vcR little doubt “" d adeJ 

S’ f 5th -° f f A T t ’ A 594, rOCOrdin S the P«*'m!mce of Tim Ven'^An clmodevTr" 

inVi;; T ,t sr °vv ic °-” -**.»■/!;: 

performing at the theatre in Newington'IX^nSy 0 ^'^^ be,on g cd "™ 
managed by Henslowe *"* ’ J L ^ ,s believed, with the company 

SK1C1? & SK ircSrtr; £• - ^ 

bis fleshe, because he could not pay him at the day apointed —To thcTuno of°^/ 5*™ 7 ° f 
—was most likely founded. Whether the fusion of tho tun i/ T P , of Black and Y «Uow” 
or of an earlier writer, we have not sufficient evident t l ^ - S WaS iJ ie W01 ^ Shakespeare 
that he followed some hitherto unh owfn3 V who h2 '™ s o{ »P>nio.. 

certainly tends to prove thatT^ S^Z ZbTe V t M^Tl aC'A’” ^ 
bad been exhibited before Shakespeare began to write for the stio-n t Merchant of \ enice” 

Gosson is excepting some particular players and plavs from the s woo ^ paSSa ? e ls as . fol] ows— 
“pleasaunt inuective against Poets Piners PlL™ t? sweeping condemnation of his 

a Commonwelth: | n d as feme ^f tKayem a'e trelomZt ^ Hke Catcr PiHers of 

are without rebuke, which are easily remembeiwl n • ?, bus , e ’ so some of their playes 
played at the Belsavage, where you shall finde never n !!,'/ r ?k° ne(I * .The two prose bookes 

baracters, the language, the poetry and the sentiment 1 • Hie fable whose it mav, the 
-tor of the period could we be indebted for the charlVcomW^^t^nlJ;:^- 

3.01 


preliminary notice. 

.li^iiitv, and ,*1 ^> 1 1 ‘ 1 .1 o-s» w 1 1 1 1 i,,j**o^*|>octic bc^a^ tbc^ ^he 

»sL® rts^**-*. — *"<-■" ° f ■»“ 

V 

himselt. T • , . 1 • cllP i, violence to the antipathies of his age as 

In hi* treatment of the Jew, w..h««t .1. ‘g « ”“ “. , ias „c„erously vindicated the 

"■-1‘1 !'"V f -> tu yrtt J* Priv^tf.Comm.Sity in wLh .hey lived. 

If Z '- I* ibliowed, nndho heraditary p^judice .00 deep-rooted and long 

It, in obemtnu. as malignant and revengeful, lie 

cherished for his control, he ia» P* 1 ' >*\ ‘' loveable • and if the former is rendered an 

when The Meiclm t the ex *. tio|1 of suc h truly great men as Pope Gregory, 

abomination to tI t• 1 1 ■ "J ft few X„. 1I0 one had‘hardihood enough to venture a 

Saint Bernaid Choilu j » accounted Pariahs, horn only to be reviled, and persecuted, 

= h: 

i£;t2 “• ir is-s- cWSrss tr: 

siiri'. Izxiir si, 

St ; -1,1 have bee. befrn ihe U.lo.m (, <». M f—e» , » »> 

,h.» 'hie I. 1. M et UH 

poetry and humour. The friendship of Antonio end Bassanio, “ strong even unto den h 
the io’ve episode of Lorenzo and the fair Jewess—the quaint drolleries of Launcelot the 
buoyant spirits and brusque wit of Grntiano—the beauty of the Casket scenes—-the grandeur 
of }| 1C trial—and the tragic interest attached to the circumstances of the contract between 
the Merchant and his unrelenting creditor—combine to form a whole unapproached 
unapproachable by any other dramatist. 


persons $tprtsmtti. 


Duke or Venice. 

PlllNCB OF AKRAOOX, 1 p 0RTIA . 

Prince or Morocco, J 
Antonio, the Merchant of Venice. 

Bassanio, friend to Antonio. 

Solan io, \ 

Salaiuno, friends to Antonio ami Bassanio. 
CJ RAT IA NO, ' 

Lorenzo, in love with Jessica. 


Old Gobbo, father to Launcelot. 
Leonardo, tenant to Bassanio. 

Balthazar, 1 

Stepiiano. 1 


servants to Portia. 


PoRTIA, a rich heiress. 

Nerissa, waiting-maid to Portia. 
Jessica, daughter to Shy lock. 


Shy lock, a Jew. 

TliBAL, « Jew, friend to Shy LOCK. 

Launcelot Gobbo, <i Clown, tenant to Shy lock. 

SCENE, -Partly at Venice ; and partly 


Magnificats of Venice, Officers of the Court of Justice, 
Gaoler , Servants, and other Attendants. 

at Belmont, the Seat of Portia, on the Continent. 
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SCENE I.—\ 


cmce 


Enter Antonio, Sai -AHI.N'O 

Ant. Jii sooth, I know not 
wearies me: you snv it xvi-.-i 


j Eut how I 
"What stuff 
I am to Ion 
And such ; 


VNIO 


„ * SAl *mNOfl»(/So 
,la| nes in t| 
unoiher S/a 


lanio.J The uuce 
o, where we have 
Solar,ia t Su/anio. Sa/in 


prefixed to the 

;ulo|>tj„'r t j le t 
•*> prefixes. 
















ACT I.] 


tiie merchant of Venice. 


That I have much ado to know myself. 

Salah. Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 

There where your argosies, 4 with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea,— 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curt’sy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

‘ SolL. Believe me, sir, had I such venture 

forth, . 

The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass, 1 * to know where sits the wind , 
Peering in maps, for ports, and piers, and loads. 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 

Would make me sad. 

Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats; 

And sec my-wealthy Andrew' dock’d* m sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. Should I go to church, 

And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle vessel s side, 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 

And, in a word, but even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this; and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing, bechanc’d, would make me 

sad ? 

But tell not me; I know, Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 

Ant. Believe me, no; I thank my fortune toi 

it, 

My ventures arc not in one bottom trusted, 

Nor to one place; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year: 

Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 
Salar. Why, then you arc in love. 

Ant. Fic, fie! 

Salar. Not in love neither? Then let us say, 
you arc sad 

Because you are not merry : and ’twcrc as easy 
For you to laugh, and lenp, and say you are merry. 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed 
Janus, 

Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time: 


[scene i. 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper; 

And other of such vinegar aspect. 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way ot smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
Solan. Here comes Bassanio, your most noble 

kinsman, 

Gratiano, and Lorenzo: Fare you well; 

We leave you now with better company. 

Salar.' I would have stay’d till I had made you 

merry, 

If worthier friends bad not prevented me. 

Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 

I take it, your own business calls on you, 

And you embrace the occasion to depart. 


(•) Old text, docks. 

» There where ;;our argosies,—] Argosies were » 1 ‘>P S 
bulk and burden, adapted either for commerce or war, ami *»P 
nosed to have been named from the classic "hip Argo. 

u Plucking the grans, to know where sits the wind;) A 
of grass held up to indicate, by the way it bends, the direction of 
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Enter Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano. 

Salar. Good morrow, my good lords. ^ 

Bass. Good signiors both, when shall we laugh . 

say, when ? . , 0 

You grow exceeding strange: must it be so . 

Salar. We’ll make our leisures to attend on 
yours. [. Exeunt Salamxo and Solanio. 
Lor. My lord Bassanio, since you have found 
Antonio, 

We two will leave you ; but at dinner-time, 

I pray you have in mind where we must meet. 

Bass. I will not fail you. 

Gra. You look not well, sigmor Antonio; 

You have too much respect upon the world: 

They lose it that do buy it with much care ; 

Believe me, you arc marvellously cliang d. 

Ant. 1 hold the world but os the world, 

Gratiano; 

A stage, where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad one. . 

G ra . Let me play the Fool: 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 

And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why should a man whose blood is warm witlnn 

Sit like his grandsirc cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio,— 

I love thee, and it is my love that speaks; 

There arc a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

th. wln«. I. a very rrimi.lvc 

whom grass is usually harder to coi y moisten a 

likely, was derived from the famous naval hero. Andre 



ACT I.] 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


As who should say, I am sir Oracle* 

A nd, when / ope nnj lips, let no dog bark ! 

O, my Antonio, I do know of those, 

That therefore only are reputed wise, 

For saying* nothing; who,+ I am very sure, 

If they should speak, would almost damn those 
cal's 

Which, hearing them, would call their brothers 
fools." ’ 

I’ll tell thee more of this another time : 

But fish not with this melancholy bait, 
lor this fool-gudgeon, this opinion. 

Come, good Lorenzo:—Fare ye well, a while; 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Lor. Well, we will leave you then till dinner¬ 
time : 

I must be one of these same dumb wise men, 

For Gratiano never lots me speak. 

Gra. Well, keep me company but two ycai-s 
more, 

Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own 
tongue. 

Ant. Farewell: + I ’ll grow a talker for this gear. 
Gra. I hanks, i’ faith ; for silence is only com¬ 
mendable 

In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 

[Exeunt Gratiano and Lorenzo. 
Ant. Is§ that anything now ? 

Bass. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of 

nothing, more than any man in all Venice • his 

reasons arc as|| two grains of wheat hid in two 

bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you 

hud them; and when you have them they are not 
worth the search. 

Ant. Well ; tell me now, what lady is the same 
io whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 

I hat you to-day promis'd to tcli me of ? 

Bass. ’Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled mine estate, 


[scene r. 


[it ; 


m an ortlc ' e - (t> Old copies. when. 

(I) i irst folio, far you well (§) Old copies, it is. 

(II) first folio omits, at. 

" Wl!ih y , S,IO “ ld 8 P eak * wo,,1(l nlmost damn those ears 
The m l! ' hcarm K them, would call their brothers, fools.l 

hearers could " ould . so CX P 0SC t,l eir emptiness, that the 

-• with more advised watch, 

t( Tofind the other forth;] 

Shakes,feai^m’n^V 8 a " acco ! n J ,lis hcd critic on the* language «r 
English nor sen-,, " 1 b , C sa . fcly l» r ‘»nounecd to he ncii her 

but it wi thoueht J n . a> ’ " 0t ' C E, '«l' sh of the present,lav, 
our author /a S d ae,,3C an<l Kood English in the time of 
with “his imfnrr ,’ Cre m ^ # ns • To find the other out," and 

hundred other, ii.stanccJ! U U8Cd 1,1 tllU f ° ,Io ' vi " K ’ a,,<1 in a 

“ Who, falling there to fin,l his fell.,w forth." 

Comedy of Errors, Act I. St. 2. 


By something showing a more swelling port 1 ’ 
Ilian my faint means would grant continuance: 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg’d 
from such a noble rate; but my chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
W herein my time, something too prodigal, 

Hath left me gag’d. To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most in money and in love; 

And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen all my plots and purposes, 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe. , 1V , 

^ N T.‘ / l ),a .V }’ ou > good Bassanio, let me know 
And, if it stand, as you yourself still 0 do, 

A\ itliin the eye of honour, he assur’d, 

My purse, my person, my extreraest means, 

Lie all unlock d to your occasions. 

Bass. In my school-days, when I had lost one 
shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 

I o find the other forth ; d and by adventuring both 
I oft found both: (I) I urge this childhood proof. 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth, 

That which I owe is lost: but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant. \ou know me well, and herein spend but 
time, 

To wind about my love with circumstance; 0 
And, out of doubt, you do me now * more wron 
Iii making question of my uttermost, 

I han if you had made waste of all l have. 

I hen do but say to me what I should do, 

4 hat in your knowledge may bv me be done, 

And I am prest* unto it: therefore speak. 


'S 


(*) First folio omits, me now. 

Where we have a-ain the identical expression, “find forth » 

Co on before; I shall inquire you forth." 

.._ rnr . Tu '° G( >‘th'nnn "f Verona, Act II. Sc. J. 

And already in this very play,_ 

IJelievc me, sir, had I such venture forth M 

become quite obsolete:- common u*e formerly, has now 

" Therefore it must, with drain,stance, he spoken-” 

• •An . . • . TU ° GcnUemen °f Verona, Act III. Sc. 2. 

And not without some scandal to yourself, 

W ith cirru instance and oaths, so to deny 

This chain. — The Comedy of Errors, Act V. Sc. 1. 

I hnl<l°iV ri t !‘,° ,,t ,nore eircumstance at all. 

I bold it ht that we shake hands and part.” 

• And I am prest unto it;) p rex , j ACt *’ Sc ‘ 5 ' 

St.-evens remarks, of common occurrenc, Vn tl. " K | C" h ' is ’ : * s 
|« may he doubted whether in thU ,, V ,I,C «>«* writers; hut 

- the current se,„c of ki,,"1 n thv ™ nl " ■">« used 



the merchant of Venice. 


[scene u. 


ACT I.] 

Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left. 

And she is fair, and. fairer than that word, 

Of wondrous virtues. Sometimes* from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages: 

Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth; 

For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors: and her sunny locks 
Hail" on her temples like a golden fleece J 
Which makes her scat of Belmont, Colchoa 

strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

0, my Antonio! had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one ot them, 

I have a mind presages me such thrift, 

That I should questionless be fortunate. l sca j 
Ant. Thou know’st that all my fortunes are at 

Neither have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum: therefore go forth, 

Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 

That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost, 

To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 

Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 

"Where money is; and I no question make. 

To have it of my trust, or for my sake. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.—Belmont. A Room in Portia’s 

House. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 


Por. By my troth, Ncrissa, my little body is 

a-weary of this great world. 

Nek. You would be, sweet madam, if your 
miseries were in the same abundance as your good 
fortunes are ; and yet, for aught I see, they are as 
sick that surfeit with too much, as they that starve 
with nothing. It is no mean * happiness, therefore, 
to be seated in the mean ; superfluity comes sooner 
by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Por. Good sentences, and well pronounced. 
Nf.r. They would be better, if well followed. 
Por If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been churches, and 
poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is a 
good divine that follows his own instructions. 1 
can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching. The brain may devise laws for the 
blood; but a hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree. 
such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o er the 

(•) First folio, email. 

» Sometimes.] Sometimes here means .formerly, in other timet. 

i> He hath neither Latin, French, n°r ltall* n p Jhta 
slon to our ignorance in “ the tongues" has not yet lost all its poin 
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meshes of good counsel the cripple. But this 
reasonin'** is not in tliet fashion to choose me a 
husband!—0 me, the word choose ! I may neither 
choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I dislike; 

,o is the will of a living daughter curbed by the 
will of a dead father:—Is it* not hard, Ncrissa, 
that I cannot choose one, nor refuse none? 

Neii. Your father was ever virtuous; and holy 
men at their death have good inspirations; there¬ 
fore the lottery that he hath devised in these three 
chests, of gold, silver, and lead, (whereof who 
chooses his meaning chooses you,) will, no doubt, 
never be chosen by any rightly, but one who you 
shall rightly love. But what warmth is there in 
your affection towards any of these princely suitors 
that are already come ? 

Por. I pray thee, overname them; and as thou 
namest them I will describe them ; and according 
to my description level at my affection. 

Ner. First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Por. Ay, that’s a colt, indeed, for he doth 
nothin" but talk of his horse; and he makes it a 
"reat appropriation to his own good parts that lie 
can shoe him himself: I am much afraid my lady 
his mother played false with a smith. 

Ner. Then, is there the county Palatine.^ 

Por. He doth nothing but frown; as who 
should say, An you will not have me, choose; 
he hears merry tales, and smiles not: 1 tear he 
will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows 
old, being so full of unmannerly sadness in his 
vouth. I had rather be § married to a death s head 
with a bone in his mouth, than to either of these. 

God defend me from these two! 

Ner. How say you by the French lord, monsieur 

le Bon ? . .. 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him pass 

for a man. In truth, I know it is a sin to be a 

mocker; but he ! why, he hath a horse better 

than the Neapolitan’s; a better bad habit ot 

frowning than the count Palatine: he is every 

man in no man: if a throstle || sing he falls straight 

a capering; ho will fence with his own shadow: 

if I should marry him I should marry twenty 

husbands: if lie would despise me I would forgive 

him; for if he love me to maduess I shall f never 

requite him. , 

Ner. What say you then to Fauconbndge, tne 

young baron of Eli gland ? , 

Por. You know I say nothing to him; for he 

understands not me, nor I him: he hath neither 

Latin, French, nor Italian ; b and you will come 

into the court, and swear that I have a poor 


(•) First folio, reaton. 
(J) First folio, it it. 

(U) Old copies, tranell. 


(t) First folio omits, the. 
(f) First folio, to be. 

<V) First folio, thouli. 




ACT Ll 


pennyworth in the English. He is a proper man’s 
picture ; * but, alas ! who can convene with a dumb 
show ? How oddly lie is suited ! I think he 
bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 

France, Ins bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour 
everywhere. 

Ner. What think you of the Scottish lord, 6 his 
neighbour ? 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in 
him; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the 
Englishman, and swore he would pay him again 
"’.hen he was able : I think the Frenchman became 
his surety, and sealed under for another. 

j , NeB ; ? 0w llke J° u tlie young German, the 
duke of Saxony’s nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is 

sober; and most vilely in the afternoon, when he 

is drunk : when he is best, he is a little worse than 

a man; and when he is worst, he is little better 

than a beast: an the worst fall that ever fell, I 

hope I shall make shift to go without him. 

Ner. If he should offer to choose, and choose 

the right casket, you should refuse to perform your 

father’s will, if you should refuse to accept him. 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray 

thee set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the 

contrary casket; for, if the devil be within, and 

that temptation without, I know he will choose it. 

I will do anything, Nerissa, ere I will be married 
to a sponge. 

Nee Yoii need not fear, lady, the having any 
ot these lords: they have acquainted me with their 
determinations: which is, indeed, to return to 
their home, and to trouble you with no more suit; 
unless you may be won by some other sort than 
your father s imposition, depending on the caskets. 

Por. If I live to be as old as Sibylla I will die 
ns chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the 
manner of my father’s will. I am glad this parcel 
ot wooers are so reasonable; for there is not one 
among them but I dote on his very absence, and I 
^od grant' them a fair departure. 

Her. Do you not remember, lady, in your 
father s time, a Venetian, a scholar and a soldier, 

Montferaat ? ^ COmpan ^ of the lnar quis of 

Por. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio; as I think, so 
was he called. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


[scene in. 

Xer. True, madam ; he, of all the men that 
ever my foolish eyes looked upon, was the best 
deserving a fair lady. 

Por. I remember him well; and I remember 
lmn worthy of thy praise. 

Enter a Servant. 

How now ! what news?* 

Serv The four strangers seek fort you, madam, 
to take their leave: and there is a forerunner come 
from a fifth, the prince of Morocco ; who brings 
word, the prince, his master, will be here to-nio-ht. 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so 
good heart as I can bid the other four farewell, I 
should be glad of his approach: if he have the 
condition" of a saint, and the complexion of a devil, 
had rather he should shrive me than wive me. 
Come, Nerissa. Sirrah, go before ; 

'Whiles we shut the gate upon one wooer, another 
knocks at the door. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Venice. A Public Place. 
Enter Bassanio and Shylock.(3) 


The word°with m th??«™ C< “r f « ;1 Proper meant hand *ome, comely. 
give Txamplev they mllV'r *° S° mm ° n> th , at il ifl necdles * to 
b TV Scot lid h lorA ? ^ f< Vi nd ,n ever y P la y of ‘he time, 
before the accegsion oT j^m^ r 6 q ™ rt °/V , c « h were P rinted 

trySen. aV ° id glving offence to the king and hi* coun! 

the Act r Thc fl / 8t folio - in obedience to 

““ * 


Shy. Three thousand ducats ,—well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months,—we]]. 

shallt bifmld.^ " hiCh> “ 1 '° ld * 0U ’ 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound ,—well 

Bass May you stead me ? Will y OU pl easure 
me • khall I know your answer ? 

, Tkree , thousan d ducats, for three months, 
and Antonio bound. ’ 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 0 

contrary ? H “ Ve y ° U hCa ' d im P utatio “ to the 

no > " 0 > no > no;—my meaning in 
saying he is a good man, is, to have you uuder- 

staud me that he is sufficient: yet his^means are 

m supposition : he hath an argosy bound to 

Tr,polls, another to the Indies; I understand 

moreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third at 

(*) First folio omits, How now ! &c 
(t) First folio omits, for . 

“ T h a ? f am * 1 have a touch of your condition 

0 Anionlo it a f ““J ^“* d 

responsibility.— J 1 hat I8 > a ma, » of substance and 

I have enquireThlm.^gh/een ’hundred a yea,” 

The Devil is An A.s, Act III. Sc. I. 
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tiie merchant of Venice. 


[scene III. 


ACT I.] 

Mexico, a fourth for England ; and other ventures 
he hath, squander'd" abroad. But ships are but 
boards, sailors but men: there he land-rats and 
water-rats, land-thieves and water-thieves ; 
mean, pirates ; and then, there is the peril of 
waters, winds, and rocks. The man is, notwith¬ 
standing, sufficientthree thousand ducats I 
think I may take his bond. 

Hass. He assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured I may; and that I may 
be assured, I will bethink me. May I speak with 

Antonio? 

Hass. If it please you to dme with us 
Shy. Yes, to smell pork ; to eat ot the habit¬ 
ation which your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured 
the devil into! I will buy with you, sell with you, 
talk with you, walk with you, and so following; 
but I wilT not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
pray with you.—What news on the Kialto • ho 

is he comes here ? 


Enter Antonio. 

Hass. This is signior Antonio. 

Shy. [Aside.] How like a fawning publican lie 

looks! 

I hate him for he is a Christian: 

Hut more, for that, in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If 1 can catch him once upon the hip,(B 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won * thrift, 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe 
If I forgive him ! 

Hass. Shylock, do you hear? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store : 

And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats. AN hat of that. 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me. Hut soft: how many months 
Do you desire ?—Rest you fair, good signior: 

[To Antonio. 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 
By taking, nor by giving of excess, 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

I’ll break a custom :—Is he yet possess’d,' 


How much you * would ? [To Bassanio. 

g HY> Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Shy. 1 had forgotthree months, you told me 

so. 

Well then, your bond ; and, let me see. But hear 
you: 

Methought you said, you neither lend nor borrow, 

Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy! When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s 

sheep, 

This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought iu Ins behalf) 

The third possessor; ay, he was the third. 

Ant. And what of him ? did he take interest ? 
Shy. N t o, not take interest; not, as you would 

Directly interest: mark what Jacob did.. 

When Laban and himself were compromis’d, . 

That all the eanlings which were streak’d and pied 
Should fall, as Jacob’s hire; the ewes, being rank, 

In end of autumn turned to the rams: 

And when the work of generation was, 

Between these woolly breeders, in the act, 

The skilful shepherd pill’d me certain wands, 

And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 
lie stuck them up before the fulsome ewes ; 
mo, then conceiving, did in eaning-time 
Fall party-colour’d lambs, and those were Jacob s. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest; 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Ant. This was a venture, sir ,that Jacob serv d 

for; 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But sway’d and fashion’d by the hand of Heaven. 
Was this inserted to make interest good ? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

Shy. I cannot tell; I make it breed as fast: 

But note me, signior. t 

Ant. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 

0, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 

Shy. Three thousand ducats,—’tis a good round 
sum. 

Three months from twelve, then let me sec the 
rate. 

Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden to 
you ? 


(*) Firstfolio, well-wm. 


a Squander'd abroad.) Squandered, of old, meant only dispersed 
or teullered, not a# now, wasted, dissipated. 

i» I.nnd-thitvcs and watcr-thicvex;] The ancient copies read 
" water-thieves and land thieves,” which, there can he little douht, 
was a printer's or transcriber's eiror. 
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(*) First folio, he. 

Is he yet possess’d,—] Is ho yet informed. Thus in Act IV. 


Sc. 1 


' 1 have possess'd your grace of what I purpose. 


ACT 1.1 


Shy. Siguior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto (5) you have rated me * 

About my monies, and my usances : 

Still have I borne it with a patient shruo-, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tnbe : 

You call me,—misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spet upon my Jewish gaberdine,(6) 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

Well then, it now appears you need my help • 
Go to then : you come to me, and you say ’ 
Shylock, u<e would have monies; You say so ; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ; monies is your suit. 

What should I say to you ? Should I not say 
Hath a dog money ? is it possible 
A cur can* lend three thousand ducats ? or 
Sha 1 I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 

Say h tl,i b s a ^ d brC “ th ’ “ nd " his l )erin g humbleness, 

Fair sir, you spet on me on Wednesday last ■ 
You spurn d me suck a day ; another time 

l7lT U A d m( ~T d ° CJ; and f° r lhe * e courtesies 
1 it lend you thus much monies ? 

Ant I am as like to call thee so again, 

Jo spet on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends; (for when did friendship take 

A breed fort barren metal of his friend?)- 

But lend it rather to thine enemy; 

W fhe e pe b n r :g:t th0U be “ er 

I wonhi 1,0 fin* 7 ^!?' Iook J ou > how 3' 0U Storm ! 

t? ^. lcn( s Wl ^ 1 J ou > and have yoiu* love 

oiget the shames that you have stain’d me with 

Supply your present wants, and take no doit 

fe^ar ies ’ an<, ^ u " noth - m - 

Shy. This kindness tviliTshoIvf" 688 ' 

0 with me to a notary, seal mo there 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


[scene III. 


fol. 0 , ^, jt penalij ") First folio, of. 




Have van -it, i . Many a Urn* and nft 

1, A b C '" nbe ‘ i “P «» ««• *nd battlements.’* 

mean. Tut, S rricnd '1 B > Wi. ap p . r e„„ y 
sold and silver i« unlawtuV Ijer.^ 5 ’ "• U " me a, »t encieasc by 

T S makeVtliem'procreative !"** 1 

seal me there 


such 


a 


V our single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 1 
if you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
He nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth * me. 

Ant. Content, in faith; I HI SC al to 
bond, 

And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

T,|* ° u &] 'i l ,,ot scal to such a bond for me ; 
A 1J rathei dwell ‘ in my necessity. 

W m NT ‘ ^ ] 'y> fear not » man, I will not forfeit it; 

t,lcse t'vo months,—that’s a month before 
Ih.s bond expires, I do expect return 

Of thr.ee three times the value of this bond. 

&hy. O father Abraham, what these Christians 
are, 

Whose own hard dealings teaches then, suspect 
J he thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this • 
f he should break his day, (7) what should I gain 
Hj the exaction of the forfeiture 9 ° 

A pound of mans flesh, taken from a man, 
is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

To wr f f muttons T ’ beefs ’ or g° ats - 1 “v, 

J f °t 3 n , f f V0 . Mr> 1 cx,end this friendship; 

If he will take it, so; if not, adieu ; ' 

Ant * V* s?*, 1 ? r “)' J' ou wron g ™ not. 

Shv T1 CS ’ Sb * !ock > 1 " ,;l1 s eol unto this bond. 
Givn 1 ; T r en mCet mc fortll "ith at the notary’s • 

Give him direchon for this meny bond, 3 ’ 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight • 
s e ,0 my house left in the fearful- g u a T ’ 

0 an unthrifty knave; and presently 
I Will be with you. J r „ . 

AvT TT • | I 

This Kol -n n^ee. gentle Jew. 

Ih.s Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind 

A^Tcomo not / a,r ‘ en ? 8 a "d a vilfnin’s mind. 
Ant. Come on; in this there can be no dismav 

M ' S,U l' s come honie a month before the day. 

[Exeunt, 

(*) First folio, it pleaseth. 

>p»'* 

So in the old ballad of •• Gernutus.” 

0 Left i„ the fearful gulrd-\ &c. 

guard of one who makfs yoli fcarfli) »*, 7 >ay d 1 tno,c either in .he 


\ 
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r\CT U. 


SCENE I.—Belmont. J 7iW *« 1’ortur.s 7/ow#*. 


Flourish of Corn>ts. Enter the Prixck of 
Morocco, and his Train; Portia, Nkrissa, 
and other of her Attendants. 11 

Mon. Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadowed livery of the burnish <1 sun, 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near hied, 
living me the fairest creature northward horn, 
Where Phoebus* tire scarce tlmws the icicles, 

Ami let us make incision for your love. 

To prove whose blood is reddest, 1 ' his, or mine. 

I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath fear’d the valiant; by my love, 1 swear, 
The best-regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d it too : 1 would not change this hue, 


a Enter, kc.} The old stage direction is “ Enter Momchus 
a tawii" M«ore all in whit ■, „n1 "ire - «r four,- followers accor¬ 
dingly, with Portia, Serrista, and their Iraine;" which, as 
Mr. Collier remarks is curious, as showing the manner m which 
Moors were usually dressed on the stage in Shakespeare s time. ^ 
•> To prove whose blood is red lest,— ) “ It must be rememh red, 
Johnson says, " that red blood is a traditionary sign of courage. 
Tims Macbeth calls one of his frighted soldiers, a lihj-licer'd hoy; 
again, in this play, cowards are said to hare lit ers as ieh tc «■< 
milk ; .and an effeminate and timorous man i> Icrinctl a mi k* >p. 

Among thcSaxons it was the custom to cover tlieir distinguished 
dead \>itn a red pall instead of a black one, “ In remembrance, 
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Exeunt to steal your thoughts, ray gentle queen. 

Por. In terms of choice 1 am not solely led 
By nice 1 ’ direction of a maiden’s eyes: 

Besides, the lottery of my destiny < 

Bars me the right of voluntary choosing: 

But, if my father had not scanted me, 

And hedg’d me by his wit," to yield myself 
] lis wife, who wins me by that means I told you, 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
A' anv comer l have look d on yet, 

For my atfeetion. 

Mor. Even for that 1 thank you ; 

Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets/ > 
To try my fortune. By this scimitar,— 

That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince, 

According to Glanvillc, “of theyr hardynes ami boldnes, whyle 

they were in thevr blonde." the Anzlo- 

<- H,j nice direction of a maiden i eye,:] Sice, from the AW 

Saxon uesc, or h»e, e , lender, gentle, here mean- da,Hi*. 

>,,ncnmhh. as in "The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act 

Sc. 1, and in other places: — 

••-but she is nice and coy, t , 

And naught esteems my aged eloquence. 

; d And hcdo'J me hy his wit,-] Wit in this case is used with 
its old signification, of knowledge, foresight, wisdom. 



ACT lf.l 


T11E MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


That won three Holds of sultan Solvnmn,— 

I would o’erstare the sternest eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart most daring- on the earth’. 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she-bear, 
lea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. But, alas the while!** 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page ; * 

And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Miss that which one unworthier may attain, 

And die with grieving. ’ 

Vou must take your chance; 
And either not attempt to choose at all, 

Or swear, before you choose,—if you choose wrono- 
A ever to speak to lady afterward ° 

In way of marriage; therefore be advis’d. 

Mon. Nor will not; come, bring me unto my 
chance. J 

Por. Fust, forward to the temple; after dinner 
lour hazard shall be made. [Cornets. 

T ,, Good fortune, then! 

J o make me bless d, or cursed’st among men. 

[Exeunt. 


[sck: o ii. 


SCENE II.—Venice. A Street. 

Enter Launcelot 0011110 .'’ 

Laiw. Certainly, my conscience will seivc me 
to.run from this Jew, my master. The fiend is at 

nme elbow, and tempts me; saying to 111 c,—Gobbo, 

Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelot, or good Gobbo 
or good Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the 

j y > ' un My conscience says,— mo; take 

heed, honest Launcelot; take heed, honest Gobbo ■ 
or (as aforesaid) honest Launcelot Gobbo ; do i»’>l 
> un: scorn running with thy Juels : c well, the must 
courageous fiend bids me pack; Via! *avs the 

V 


(*) Old text, raje. 

the £^^L t arVtIl il hl , v < .7‘ C VCrnaCUla '; phrase - **«. ™ •<»>* 

•sorrow, with So inorl bee , n 3 P" e '“»»ctical ejaculation of 

therefore,” oj ou?" th f" VktoVs ,, > a «»«*t 

“Henry V.” Act IV. Sc. 7 :—* * * nk# It occurs again in 


fiend; away / says the fiend, for the hear, ns '' 
rouse uj> a brace mind, says the fiend, and run. 

M dl, my conscience, hanging about the neck of 
my heart, says very wisely to m e,~my hon«st 
fraud Launcelot, being an lion s( man's son : or 
rather an honest woman’s son for, indeed, my 
rather did something smack, something grow to, 
lie had a kind of taste;—well, my conscience .-avs’ 
Launcelot, budge not: budge, says the fiend; 
budge not, says my conscience: Conscience, sav I, 
you counsel well; fiend, say I, you counsel well: 
to be ruled by my conscience, I should stay with 
the Jew my master, who (God bless the mark !) is 
a kind of devil; and to run awav from the Jew I 
should be ruled by the fiend, who, savin- vour 
reverence, is the devil himself. CcrtainiV the 
Jew is the very devil incarnation: and, in my 
conscience, my conscience is but* a kind of hard 
conscience, to offer to counsel me to stay with the 
Jew : the fiend gives the more friendly counsel: 

1 will run, fiend; my heels are at vour command¬ 
ment, I will run. 


" f? r ? 1any , 0 . f our Pences (woe the while!) 
ie drown d and soak’d in mercenary blood. 

I • Aft a ftft . 


And in “Julius Casar,” Act I. Sc. 3 


»» 


ii,,,.., **' for Romans now 

B ut VI*?,* an , d ' i T' ,S ,ike ,0 t,lcir ancestors, 
b ut| Woe ,he whlle > our fathers’ minds are dead.” 

ofowertSTrougHou^nJSav^o, ‘ »i'- ,C °, ld copics .’ Knler,hr Hownc 
nated as "Clowne” ™ hi/’ * c l iaracter generally desig- 
C Scorn °P , his . en trance mid exit. * b 

••xpreiging a sconifuT'rl.'ip 11>ce * H: 1 This Jigurativc manner of 
‘‘•at It need have U.o'rrV' ,yl ,S ".? t s ° '‘"common 

° “ MUCh 4 JJ° aboutlsothh , |g," , Acl , JII. Sc.'4* •—“'o*iIle^itiiiiate 


Enter OUl Gobbo/ 1 with a basket. 

Gob. Master, young man, you; I pray you, 
which is the way to master Jews? 

Lain. O heavens, this is my true- 

>c-otten father. who, being more than sand-blind, 

high-grave blind, knows me not: I will try con- 
fusions f with him. J 

Gon. Master, young gentleman, I pray you 
winch is the way to master Jew’s ? 

fn, L - AUN 'i ^ urn l, { ,oa J° UI * Tight hand at the next 
tinning, but, at the next turning of all, on your 

,\ V ,a . l Y» at . t,lc ver .y “ext turning, turn of „ 0 
band, but turn down indirectly to the Jew’s house. 

Gob. By Gods sonties,*.'’twil! be a hard way 
to ut Can you toll mo whether one Launcelot, 

that dwells with him, dwell with him, or no? 
gaun. lalk you of young master Launcelot?— 

(') First folio omit.',, but. 

Humour, Hlond inihcllcad Va^ne/'leu*—' '•«««* «f 

"Biddeme goe sleepef 1 tconie II with myhecUl." 

Aud again, in A C,e>, „r Kind Co ss i ps ,.. 

“ And mj Wrr, I„ or „ r „ y „, c L()n| „ 

hu Hunt::?;”, n 1 snzjxtsr ■■ o„, 

the prohibition with which it vas thr^.p "'. ', pre ! ,y oat, « ” from 
commentators. The nu-anin- £ ii i?S ? b >''he Shakespeare 
" , o t '/” CClS ’ * s rimply, by heiuen!^ Sh °"" a «f 

cniok-harh, Sl.ake/p£^ as >* Italian for 

with that deformity. n tl,c 01,1 >»u» to be represented 

inarto hast'rowc/l 'l ,lar toby lleyes, and the folio; Roberts ’ 

‘ * <MS -> *■“«“ “ A uorruidion or 

I) D 2 


r 



Mark me now— [aside }—now will 1 raise tlie 
waters.—Talk yon of young master Launcelot ? 

Gob. No master, sir. but a poor man's son : Ins 
father, though I sav it, is an honest exceeding 
poor man, and, God he thanked, well to li'e. 

L\ux. Well, let his father he what a will, we 

talk of young master Launcelot. 

Gob. Your worship’s friend, and Launcelot, sir. 
Laitn. But I pray you ergo, old man, ergo , I 
beseech you, talk you of young master Launcelot. 

Gob.‘O f Launcelot, an't please your master¬ 
ship. . 

Laun. Ergo , master Launcelot ; a talk not of 

master Launcelot, father; for the young gentleman 
(according to fates and destinies, and such odd 
sayings, "the sisters three, and such branches of 
learning) is, indeed, deceased; or, as you would 
say in plain terms, gone to heaven. 

Gob. Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the very 

staff of my age, my very prop. 

Lai n. Do I look like- a cudgel, or a hovel- 
post, a staff, or a prop? [aside ]—Do you know 
me, father? 

Gob. Alack the day, 1 know you not, young 
gentleman: but, I pray you tell me. is my boy 
(God rest his soul!) alive or dead ? 


(•) First fnlio omits, sir . 

* Ergo, master Launcelot;] The humour here, which consists 
in Launcelot 9 * determination to be riigiiliicri hy the title of m/iircr, 
and the old mail's unwillingness so to honour him, in less ap¬ 
parent in writing than in acting, where the matter Launcelot 
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Lain. Do you not know me, father? 

Gob. Alack, sir, 1 am sand-blind, I know you 

not. 

Laun. Xav. indeed, if you bad your e^es xou 
mirdit fail of the knowing me: it is a wise father 
that knows bis own child. W ell, old man, I will 
tell you news of your son : give me your blessing: 
truth will come to light; murder cannot be hid 
Ion*; a man’s son may; but, in the end, truth 

will” out. t Knefh - 

Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up; I am sure you 

are not Launcelot, my hoy. 

Laun. Pray you, let’s hove no more fooling 

about it, hut give me your blessing; I am Launce¬ 
lot, your hoy that was, your son that is, your child 

that shall be. 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what T shall think of that: 
but I am Launcelot, the Jew’s man; and I am 
sure Margery, your wife, is my mother. 

Gon. Her name is Margery, indeed: Ill he 
sworn, if thou he Launcelot, thou art mine own 
flesh and blood. Lord worshipped might be be. 
wliat a beard bast thou got! thou bast got move 
hair on tbv chin than Dobbin my phill-horsc has 

on his tail. 1 ' 


can be rendered sufficiently emphatic. tradition, 

Tirnn Dobbin my phill-h-rsc has on bis tail.] st *R* . 

not improbably from the time of Shakespcareldmsclf. ma^ 
l.aunrclot, at this point, knee' with bis back to the a n ^ 
old father, who, of course, mistakes bis long back ha r 
beard, of which his face is perfectly innocent. 






Laun. It should seem then, (hat Dobbin’s tail 
grows backward ; I am sure he had more hair of 
his md, than I have of my face, when I last saw 

Gob. Lord, how ait thou changed! How dost 
thou and thy master agree ? I have brought him 
a P^sent. How ’gree 3 011 now ? 

Laun. Well, well; but for mine own part, as I 
have set up my rest to run away, so I will not rest 
till 1 have run some ground. My master’s a very 
Jew Give him a present! give him a halter: I 
am famished in Ins service; you may tell every 
hnger I have with my ribs. Father, I am clad 
l? n are come ; give me* your present to one master 
-oassamo, who, indeed, gives rare new liveries: 

! serve not him, I will run as far as God 
has any ground.—O rare fortune ! here conies the 

man ;— to him, father; for I ain a Jew if I serve 
the Jew any longer. 

Enter Bassanio, with Lkoxaudo, and other 

Followers. 

Bass. You may do so but let it be so hasted, 
.1“ lt 8u PPcr be wady at the farthest by five of the 
lock, bee these letters delivered; put the liveries 


* Uch*a hrnl U r . P re,e "l ln one master Bauauio,—] “The me in 

'he same cons?rue t kn^in"S' ^- r ' C / aik rt " ,arks ’ on a l»a>*age of 
as being in the ..ml".' ’h Ju,u,s ( * sar -’ "may be considered 
8 »n the same predicament with the my in my lord, or the 


to making; and desire Gratiano to come anon to 
my lodging; [Exit 0 Smant 

Laun. To him, father. 

Gob. God bless your worship ! 

Bass. Gramorcy! M’ouldst thou aught with 

Gob. Here’s my son, sir, a poor boy,— 

Lain. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew’s 

man ; that would, sir, as my father shall specify,— 

Gob. He hath a great infection, sir, as one 
would say, to serve,— 

Laun. Indeed, the short and the lone is I 

”.U specif“ d ,mVC a desire ’ " s "V 

Gob. His muster ami he (saving your n-orship’s 
ie\ erence) are scarce cater-cousins:_ 1 

Lain. To be brief, the very truth is, that the 

fmwT® ?T me " ,0, 'S’ < ' 0 ' 1 ' «>"«’ “0, as my 
father being I hope an old man, shall frutify unto 

Gob. I have here a dish of doves, that I would 
bestow upon your worship ; and my suit is — 

Laun. In very brief, the suit is impertinent to 
2 SC,f ’ aS y T r ,sl,l,) ‘ s,m11 k,,uu ' Vy this honest 
yet, poor man, my father. ’ 


in the French mmuieur The l.e t e 
of the pronoun that we have inl!o f f ry ° n the 1 

Pelrucio and his servant Grumnin . 4- ^ ,llalo S’ue betwe 

Act 1. Sc. 2 :—• Pjet Vill in i ,V Taming of t) ie shre- 

• 1 me here soundly,’ & c 
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[srF.NF. ITT. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT II-] 

Hass. One speak for both "hot would von ? 

Lai n. Serve you. sir. A , 

Gon. That is the very defect of the matter, sir- 

T3ass. 1 know thee well, thou hast obtain d tin 

suit: , 

Shvlnek, thv master, spoke with me this day, 

Ami hath piefcrr’d thee, if it be preferment, 

V o leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Lun. The old proverb is very well parted 

between my master Shylock and you, sir; you 
have the -race of God, sir, and he hath enough 
Bass. Thou speak’st it well. Go, fathei, with 

thy son:— . 

Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 

My lodging out:—give him a livery 

03 [To Jus followers. 

More guarded" than his fellows: see it done. 

Lain. Father, in:—I cannot get a service, no. 
—I have ne’er a tongue in my head .--N> ell 
1 looking on his palm] : if any man in Italy have 
a fairer table , 0 which doth offer to swear upon a 
hook. I shall have good fortune! Go to, here s a 
simple line of life!, 2 ) here's a small trifle of wives: 
alas, fifteen wives is nothing ; aleven 1 widows and 
nine maids, is a simple coming m for one man: 
and then, to 'scape drowning thrice; and to be m 
peril of my life with the edge of a leather bed: 
here are simple ’scapes! Well, if fortune be a 
woman, she’s a good wench for this gear.—Father, 
come. I’ll take my leave of the Jew m the 

twinkling of an eve.* n 

' [Exeunt Lavxcelot and Old Gonno. 

Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on 

this: .. 

These things being bought, and orderly bestow d, 
Return in baste, for I do feast to-night 

Mv best esteem’d acquaintance: hie thee, go. . 

Leon. My best endeavours shall he done herein. 


Enter Ghatiaxo. 

Gra. Where’s your master? 

Leon. Yonder, sir lie walks. 

[Exit Lf.on. 


Gra. Signior Bassanio, 

Bass. Gratiano! 

Gra. I have a suit to you. 

You have obtain d it. 
uass# t • i 

Gra. You must not deny me: I must go with 
you to Belmont. 

Bass. Why, then you must.—But hear thee, 

Gratiano; . .. f . 

Thou art too wild, too rude and bold of voice; 

Parts, that become thee happily enough, 

\nd in such eyes as ours appear not faults; [show 
But where thou art* not known, why, there they 
Something too liberal'-pray thee, take pain 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty, [yioin, 
Thv skipping spirit; lost, through thy wild beha- 
I he miseonster’d in the place I go to. 

And lose my hopes. . 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me: 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect, and swear but now and then. 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demuiel) , 
Nay more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat. and sigh, and say Amen, - 
Uso all the observance of civility, 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent 
To please his grnndam,—never trust me more. 
Bass. Well, we shall see your hearing. 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night; you shall not 

gage me 

By what we do to-night. 

Bass. >>°, that were pity; 

1 would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for wo have friom - 
That purpose merriment. But fare you we.l, 

I have some business. 

Gra. And T must to Lorenzo and the rest; 
But we will visit you at supper-time. [Exeunt 


SCENE HI.—Venice. A Room in Shylock’s 

House. 

Enter Jessica and Lavxcf.lot. 

Jes. I am sorry thou wilt leave my father so; 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 


(•) First folio omits, of on tijf. 

r you have the praec of God. sir, and he hath enough.1 The 

proverb*referred tot. •‘ The .race of God i^enVuX’' 
or, in the Scots' form of it, "God's grace is pear enough. 

i. More guarded-] That is more on, a men led. A . g ward '•’■ 
properly, the welt or border of a garment; ami so called, from 

guarding the staff from being torn. 

c a fairer table,—] Table, in palmistry is lie " ° .J C 
hand -“lleuu. Eaiie-t one, I have skill in palmMr). l ife.. 
Good my Lord, what do you find there? Hen,,. In h'ood cames , 
J do find written here nil my pood fortune lies in your hand. 
Wife. You'll keep a very had house then; you may sec h> th 
smallness of the table.’ MiDbUttox s Any Thing for u Quiet 

7 '<1 Akvcn.] So the old lex*, and riphtly; alernt helm ft common 
vulgarism. which was, probably, pronounced "a'lcven 

C Somethin, Ion liberal:-] l.ih.rnt is used here In Its ancient 

m 


(•) First folio, they are. 

sense of licentiou,; ns in •• Much Ado about Nothing,” Act. IV. 
Sl * *' •• Who hath, indeed, most like n liberal villain,' &c. 

And in " Hamlet,” Act IV. Sr. 7 

■i-and lonp purples. „ 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 

f Sal ostent—] Osteal is meant f ° The° «o!d "J 

al'ainin'the eighthK oMhU act, with the same purport 
•• De merry and employ your chicfest thoughts, 

To courtships and *uch fair ostenti of love. 

And in " Henry V." (Chorus) Act V. 

. «a . % f __ .1 -w A 


" Giving full trophy, signal, and osteal 
Unite from himself, to God.” 




Didst rob it of .sonic taste of tediousness: 

Dut fare thee well: there is a ducat for thee. 

And, Launcclot, soon at supper shnlt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master’s guest: 
f*ive him this letter; do it secretly, 

And so farewell; I would not have my father 
kee me in * talk with thee. 

Laun. Adieu !—tears exhibit my tongue. Most 
beautiful pagan,—most sweet Jew! If a Chris¬ 
tian did® not play the knave and get thee, I am 
much deceived. But, adieu ! these foolish drops 
do something f drown my manly spirit: adieu ! 

t -n ,i \Kxit. 

Jes. Farewell, good Launcelot. 

Alack, what heinous sin is it in me, 
lo be asham’d to be my father’s child ! 

Hut though I am a daughter to his blood, 

( # ) Pint folio omits, in. (t) First folio, somewhat. 

If a Chrh,i ™ «1'»1 not pla V the kr.arr—} This. tlio true 


1 am not to his manners: O Lorenzo ! 

If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife; 
Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. [Exit 


SCENE IV.—Venice. A Street. 

Enter Ghatia.no, Lorenzo, Salabino, and 

Sola \ io. 

Lon. Nay, we will slink away in supper-time 
Disguise us at my lodging, and return 1 
All m an hour. 

Gba. AVe hare not made good preparation. 

lm , ve ,tut spoke us jet of torch- 
bearers. 


1«*. All earlier editions 
T«n*h bearers.] See Note ('«), p. 215 . 

•II If. 












[scene V. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT II.] 

Solan. Tis vile, unless it may lie quaintly 
ordered, 

And better, in my mind, not undertook. [hours, 
Lor. Tis now but four o’clock ; we have two 
To furnish us.— 

Enter Launcelot with a letter. 

Friend Launcclot, what’s the news ? 

Lai n. An it shall please you to break up this,* 
it shall * seem to signify. [hand ; 

Lor. I know the hand: in faith, ’t is a fair 
And whiter than the paper it writ on, 

Is t the fair hand that writ. 

Gra. Love-news, in faith. 

Lai n. By your leave, sir. 

Lor. Whither guest thou? 

Laun. Marry, sir, to bid my old master the 
Jew to sup to-night with my new master the 

Christian. 

Lor. Hold here, take this:—tell gentle Jessica, 

I will not fail her speak it privately: 

Go. Gentlemen, will you prepare you for this 
masque to-night? 

[Exit Launcelot. 

I am provided of a torchbearer. [straight. 

Salar. Ay, many, I’ll be gone about it 
Solan. And so will I. 

Lon. Meet me and Gratiano, 

At Gratiano’s lodging some hour hence. 

Salar. ’T is good we do so. 

[. Exeunt Salar. and Solan. 
Gra, Was not that letter from fair Jessica? 
Lor. I must needs tell thee all. She hath 
directed 

How I shall take her from her father’s house; 
What gold and jewels she is furnish’d with ; 

What page’s suit she hath in readiness. 

If e’er the Jew her father come to heaven, 

It will be for his gentle daughter’s sake : 

And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 

Unless she do it under this excuse,— 

That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 

Come, go with me ; peruse this as thou goest: 
Fair Jessica shall be my torchbearer. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V.—Venice. Before Shylock** Home. 

Enter Shylock and Launcelot. b 

Shy. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be 
thy judge, 


The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio :— 
What, Jessica!—thou shalt not gormandise, 

As thou hast done with me ;—What, Jessica !— 
And sleep, and snore, and rend apparel out; — 
Why, Jessica, I say ! 

Laun, Why, Jessica! [call. 

Shy. Who bids thee call ? I do not bid thee 
Laun. Your worship was wont to tell me, I 
could do nothing without bidding. 

Enter Jessica. 

Jes. Call you ? What is your will ? 

Shy. I am bid forth 0 to supper, Jessica ; 

There are my keys.—But wherefore should I go? 

I am not bid for 'love ; they flatter me: 

But yet I ’ll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian.—Jessica, my girl, 

Look to my house.—I am right loth to go ; 

There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, 

For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun. I beseech you, sir, go ; my young 
master doth expect your reproach. 

Shy. So do I, his. 

Laun. And they have conspired together,— I 
will not say, you shall sec a masque; but if you 
do, then it was not for nothing that my nose fell 
a-blceding on Black-Monday last, at six o’clock 
i’ the morning, falling out that year on Ash- 
Wednesday was four year in the afternoon. 

Shy. What! arc there masques ? Hear you 
mo, Jessica: 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile squealing of the wry-neck’d fife, d 
Clamber not you * up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street, 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces: 
But stop my house’s ears, I mean my casements; 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house.—By Jacob’s stall I swear, 

I have no mind of feasting forth to-night: 

But I will go.—Go you before me, sirrah ; 

Say, I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir.— 

Mistress, look out at window for all this : 

There will come a Christian by, 

Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. [Exit Laun. 

Shy. What says that fool of Hagar’s offspring; 
1m? 

Jes. His words were, Farewell , mistress; no¬ 
thing else. 


(•) Fir»t folio, shall it. (♦) First folio, I. 

* To break up this,—] See Note (<•), p. tt>. 
t> Enter Shylock and Launcelot.) The original stage direc¬ 
tion in Heycs' quarto and the folio is too curious to be omitted, 
'‘Enter Jew, and hit man that uat the Clotcne." 


(•) First folio, you not. 

• lam bid forth—] I am incited out. Bid in old language 
as frequently used for invitation. ... 

d Thr wry-neck'd life,—] The performer, not the instrument, 
i meant. " A fije is a i cry neekt musician, for he always loo** 
way from his instrument."— Barn aby Ricnz'i Aphorhiits, leie. 
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Shy. The patch A is kind enough; but a hii«. c 
feeder, e 

Snail-slow in profit, and * ho sleeps by day 
lore than the wild oat: drones hive not with me, 
Iherefore I part with him ; and part with him 
lo one, that I would have him help to waste 
His borrow’d purse. —Well, Jessica, go in ; 
-rerhaps, I will return immediately ; 

-Do as I bid you, shut doors after 3-011 : 

Fast bind, fast find ; 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. {Exit. 

Jes. Farewell; and if my fortune be not cross’d, 

1 have a father, you a daughter, lost. [ Exit. 

SCENE Yl.—Thc same. 

Enter Gratiano and Salarino, masqued. 

Gra. This is the pent-house, under which 
Lorenzo 


(*) First folio, but . 

* H h aJuL h ~^ Seen °te(d), p. 372. 

a emendin' ° The old cop.es read. 

Junified by the foHow n^’ " “ C ' " - s R » w *. »* fully 

Act II. 8c. 1 foIlowln g Passage in “Henry VI.*’Part III. 

" i e n e A°T th * morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewell of the glorious sun! 


Desir'd us to make stand.* 

. , IIis hour is almost past. 

, a- And it is man-el he out-dwells his hour, 
hor lovei-s ever run before the clock. 

Tn ^"; °; V en t , imcs fastcr v enui» pigeons flv 
1 o ® enl f ]o \? s J ond s new made, than they are wcJit 
To keep obliged faith unfoifeited ! ^ 

eVCr h °. ,ds = ' Vh0 liseth from a feast 
\\ th that keen appetite that he sits down ? 

^ here ,s the horse that doth untread again, 

Ti S f i l ,0 r S . n,casu,cs wnh the unbated fire, 

I hat he did pace them first ? All tilings that are 
Are w. h more spirit chased than enjoyed 
How like a younker, b or a prodigal, 

The scarfed bark« puts from her native bay, 

Ilugg d and embraced by the strumpet wind * 

How like a prodigal doth she return ; 

T uh ovei ‘ _wc ather’d * ribs, and ragged sails 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind! 

fol* 0 ’ a Stand.^ ^ ^.^First folio, sleale. 

A ounk 

as l) inshew dSJes*him "S m Ju " ckfr or Jung Herr 

streamers. 1 fte ' esse l decorated with flags and 
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7 , . ‘ x . . , ko ui'e Von,* sweet, 

I'Ven m the lovely garnish of n bov. 

Isut come at once ; 

For the close night (loth play the nm-away. 

And we are stay’d fur at hassanio’s feast. * 

Ji'.8. I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
" ltb somc more d«cats, and he with yo", straight. 

On a 1st i . [Azit, from above. 

t!' by my ll00d ’ a Gcntil et and no Jew. 
.Lor. -Beshrew » me, but 1 love her heartily 
For sh ? ls wise, if I cail j mIge of , 1C1 .. ’ 

And t f ° lr t ‘• 9 ’ ' f tllnt ,ni "° °-' cs be ( ™o i 
And f‘° V 8 , sl,e 1,a " 1 1"°' r ’‘ l herself; 

ShaU s h h P fe 1 ' 0 ’. 1 “ 0, ' SC,f ’ ' vi5c > olid true. 

u sIle be Ptoccd in my constant soul. 

Enter Jessica, below. 

ftjS th0U con, e? On, gentlemen, away; 
moving mates by this time for ns stay. 3 

lExit, with Jessica and Salaiiino. 


(•) First folio, you are. 


n Deshrew ~ . ^ First folio, gentle. 

r °U°wlnfl: n e^cpianaUon ,n by ( Florin^ i-v*’ h,Ch n,a >' ** e 

y r, " no - Mutrrayno, a kin.U- of 


Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Who’s there ? 

(jka. Signior Antonio ? 

• T A xr ' F l . e ; ^ Gratinno ! where ore all the rest ’> 

Tis nine o eloeh.. friends all stay for you 

" ,a ?‘I" e to -mght; the wind is come about • 
lla-samo presently will g 0 aboard • 

I Imre sent twenty out to seek for you 

T1 ! a,n S Iad on’t; I desire no more delight 
ilian to he under sail and g„„ e to-night S ’ 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE licrlmo.it. A Itoom in Portia’s 

Jlo use. 

Flourish of Cornet* J?„4 ti 
Piit-voK o P jMohocco, aJ'oo'TZt TraJf 












THE MERCHANT OK VENICE. 


ACT II.] 

Now make your choice. 

Mor. The first, of gold, who this inscription 
bears: 

Who chooseth me, shall gain what many * men 
desire. 

The second, silver, which this promise carries: 
Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt: 

Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he 
hath. 

How shall I know if I do choose the right ? 

For. The one of them contains my picture, 
prince ; 

If you choose that, then I am yours withal, 

Mor. Some god direct my judgment! Let me 
see. 

I will survey the inscriptions back again: 

"What says this leaden casket: 

Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he 
hath. 

Must give—For what? for lead? hazard for lead? 
This casket threatens: men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 

A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross ; 

I’ll then nor give, nor hazard, aught for lead. 
"What says the silver, with her virgin hue ? 

Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves. 

As much as lie deserves?—Pause there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand: 

If thou best rated by thy estimation, 

Thou dost deserve enough; and yet enough 
May not extend so far ns to the lady: 

And yet to be nfenrd of my deserving, 

Were but a weak disabling of myself. 

As much as I deserve!—Why, that’s the lady: 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 

In graces, and in qualities of breeding; 

But more than these, in love I do deserve. 

What if I strayed no farther, hut chose here ?— 
Let’s sec once more this saying grav’d in gold: 

Who chooseth me, shall gain what many nun 
desire. 

Why, that’s the lady: all the world desires her: 
From the four corners of the earth they come, 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal, breathing, saint. 
The Ilyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, arc ns through-fares now, 

For princes to come view fair Portia: 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spets in the face of heaven, is no bar 


(•) Firnt folio omits, many. 

* Gilded tombi do worms infold.) The old copies have,— 

" Gilded timber do worms infold.” 

Johnson proposed the reading, tombs, which is now universally 
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[SCENE VIII. 

To stop the foreign spirits; but they come, 

As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 
Is’t like that lead contains her ? ’T were damna¬ 
tion 

To think so base a thought: it were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Or shall I think in silver she’s immur’d, 

Being ten times undervalued to tried gold ? 

0 sinful thought! Never so rich a gem 
Was set in worse than gold. They have in Eng¬ 
land, 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel, 

Stamped in gold ; but that’s insculp'd upon ; 

But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within.—Deliver me the key; 

Here do I choose, and thrive I ns I may! 

Por. There, take it, prince, and if my form lie 
there, 

Then I am yours. [He unloch the golden cadet. 

Mon. 0 hell! what have we here? 

A carrion death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll? I’ll read the writing. 

All that glisters is not gold, 

Often have you heard that told: 

Many a man his life hath sold, 

But my outside to behold : 

Gilded tombs * do wonns infold. 

. Had you been as u'ise as bold, 

Young in limbs, in judgment old. 

Your answer had not been inscroll'd: 
Fare you well; your suit is cold. 

Cold, indeed; and labour lost: 

Then, farewell heat; and welcome frost.— 
Portia, adieu ! I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers part. [Exit. 

Por. A gentle riddance:—Draw the curtains, 
g°■ . 

Let all of his complexion choose me so. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VIII.—Venice. A Street. 

Enter Salarino and Solanio. 

Salar. Why, man, I saw Bnssanio under sail; 
With him is Grationo gone along; 

And in their ship, I am sure, Lorenzo is not. 
Solan. The villain Jew with outcries rais’d tho 
duke; 

M ho went with him to search Bnssunio’s ship. 
Salar. He came * too late, the ship was under 
sail: 


(•) First folio, comet. 

accepted. If " timber" i* right, then the redundant do U an 
Interloper, and we should read,— 

" Glided timber worms Infold." 





But tliove the duke was given to understand, 
inat in a gondola( 4 > were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica; 

Besides, Antonio certified the duke, 
i hey were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

oOlan. I never heard a passion so confus’d, 

T* s range, outrageous, and so variable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the streets: 

F?f ai % kt n[ ! ~° my ducais ! ~° m V dmgtoer / 
rird wdk a Christian ?—0 my Ch ristian ducats !— 

Justice / the law ! my ducats, and my dauyhter ! 

( J! ed ba ?> tu '° sealed bay* of ducats, 

VfdouMe ducats, stoVnfrcnn me by my daughter! 
And jewels; two stones, two rich and precious 
stones, 

h i! V dauyhter !—Justice! find the girl ! 
She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats! 

fcALAit \Vhy, all the boys in Venice follow him 

hut stones, his daughter, and his ducats. 

Or l?n L T n 1 , Antonio Iook he k <*P his day, 
Ul ,ie shall, pay for this. J 

Sal a it. Marry, well remember’d: 


c^/Ij. ea Thi H d 8 Sst ofr J ^ meh T n 'J r, ', rd,uj.-) That is. I dit- 

thu. iu Cl.ap nan’s Tr/n^ r"’ ll i 0l ! K, ‘ unusual . not sin -ular . 
ap,nan s Translation of the •‘Odyssey." Hook IV.: — 

“ pnorniriK shall yield time to you and me 
b To do what fits, and reason mutually." 

J , ew '! bond - “•>'«>* hr hath of me, 

Hind of i . U r l enlrr ,n y° ur mind <>f love • 1 

/ love may be correct, but bond „f tore would be more in | 


j I reason d ft with a Frenchman yesterday, 

mm 10 * 0, d ,ll0 » narrow seas that part 

the French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country, richly fraught: 

1 thought upon Antonio when he told me 
And wish’d in silence that it were not his* 

Solan You were best to tell Antonio what you 
hear; J 

^ ct do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 

oalar. A kinder gentleman treads not the 
earth. 

] saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 

Bassamo told him, he would make some speed 
Of Ins return ; he answer’d—^ not so, 

SubUr not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
y^ut stay the very riping of the time; 

And for the Jew's bond, which he hath of me 
„ it not enter in your mind of'> love: 

Be merry; and employ your chiefest thoughts 
Bo courtship, and such fair ostents of love 
As shall convenlently become you there • ’ 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 

S ’T^ by a passage iu 

“ A contract of eternal bond of love." 

And by another in The Winter-. Tale," Act IV. Sc. 3 

ProsDcritv •« J-besides you know 

prosperity s the very bond of love." 
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ACT II.] 


TIIE MERCHANT 


Turning Ins face, he ]>ut his hand behind lmn, 

And, with affection wondrous sensible, 

lie wrung Bassanio's hand, and so they parted. 

Solan. I think he only loves the world for him. 
I pray thee, let us go and find him out, 

And quicken his embraced heaviness, 

"With some delight or other. 

Salar. 1)0 wc so - [Exeunt. 

SCENE IX.—Belmont. A Room in Portia’s 

Utilise. 


OF VENICE. [scene ix. 

Bv the fool multitude, that choose by show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach; 
Which pries not to th’ interior, but, like the 
martlet, 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Even in the force and road of casualty. 

I will not choose what many men desire, 

Because I will not jump b with common spirits, 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 
Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house; 
Tell me once more what title thou dost bear: 


« 1 r 1 1 1 I 


* a > 


Enter Nf.rissa, with a Servant. 

Ner. Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the cur¬ 
tain straight; 

The prince of Arragon hath ta’cn his oath, 

And comes to his election presently. 

Flourish of Cornels. Enter the Prince of 
Arragon, Portia, and their Trains. 

Por. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble 
prince; 

If you choose that wherein I am contain’d, 

Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemnis’d; 

But if you* fail, without more speech, my lord, 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Arr. I am enjoin'd by oath to observe three 

things: 

First, never to unfold to any one, 

Which casket ’twas I chose; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage; 

Lastly, if I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you, and be gone. 

Por. To these injunctions every one doth swear, 

That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Arr. And so have I address’d me: n Fortune now 
To my heart’s hope!—Gold, silver, and base lead. 

Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he 
hath. 

You shall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard. 

What says the golden chest ? ha! let me see: 

Who chooseth me, shall gain what many men 
desire. 

What many men desire.—That many may be 
meant 


serves. 

And well said too. For who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit! Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity : 

0, that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv’d corruptly! and that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then should cover that stand bare! 

How many be commanded that command ! 

How much low peasantry * would then be glean’d 
From the true seed of honour! and how much 
honour 

Pick’d from the chaff and ruin u of the times, 

To be new varnish’d! Well, but to my choice: 

Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he de- 
serves. > 

I will assume dcseit:—give me a key for this, 

And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

Por. Too long a pause for that which you find 

there. 

Arr. What’s here? the portrait of a blinking 
idiot, 

Presenting me a schedule! 1 will read it. 

How much unlike art thou to Portia! 

How much unlike my hopes and my deservings! 
Who chooseth me, shall have as much as he de¬ 
serves. 

Did I deserve no more than a fool’s head ? 

Is that my prize ? arc my deserts no better ? 

Pon. to offend, and judge, arc distinct offices, 

And of opposed natures. 

Arr. What is here? 

The fire seven times triid this ; 

Seven times triid that judgnu ill is, 


(•) First folio, thou. 

n And to Imre I address’d me:] Prepared me, directed me. 
Thus, in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Act V. Sc. 1:— 

•*--the prologue is address'd.” 

And in " Macbeth,” Act II. Sc. 2 

**-Rut they did say their prayers, 

And addreu'd them again to sleep." 

To drru, is derived immediately from the French word dresser, 
and remotely from the Latin redut, dircclut ; and implies, to 
direct, intlrncl, prepare. 


(«) First folio, pleatanlnj. 

i> 1 unit itu'jump with common spirits, —) That is, ngrte. So, in 
" Twelfth Night,” Act V. Sc. 1 

"-till each circumstance 

Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and Jim p." 

Again, in “llcnry IV." l’ait 1. Act I. Sc. 2: 

••-and in some sort it jumps with my humour. ’ 

c Phk'd from the chaff mid ruin of the time*,—] ihin 
refuse, rubbhh. Chaff and rain is the si,mo as chojj aim 
bran . 
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ACT II.] 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


[scene IX. 



1 hat dal never choose amiss : 

Some there be that shadows hiss. 

Such have but a shadow's b/iss : 

There befools alive, I wisf 
Silver'd oVr ; and so was this. 

Take what wife you ivill to bed , 

I ivill ever be your head ; 

So begone: you are sped. 

Still more fool I shall appear, 

By the time I linger here : 

With one fool’s head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two. 

Sweet, adieu ! I’ll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wroth. b 

[Exeunt Arragon and Train. 
Por. Thus hath the candle sing'd the moth. 

0 these deliberate fools ! when they do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 

Ner. The ancient saying is no heresy ;— 
Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

Por. Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 


Enter a Messenger. 

O 

Mess. Where is my lady? 

P°R* Here ; what would my lord ? c 

Mess. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify the approaching of his lord ; 

From whom he bringeth sensible regrects; 
lo wit, besides commends and courteous breath, 
Gilts of rich value ; yet I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love : 

A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand, 

As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

Por. No more, I pray thee ; I am half afeard, 
Thou wilt say anon he is some kin to thee, 

Thou spend’st such high-day'* wit in praising him. 
Come, come, Nerissa; for I long to see 
Quick Cupid’s post that comes so mannerly. 

Ner. Bassanio, lord Love, if thy will it be ! 

[Exeunt. 


h £ wis '“l See Note (*)• P- 275. 

' t °.J >,:ar "W Wrt,tl ‘-J The old editions have woil, 

is n < 

c Mess. Where is my lady ! 

whfch M? 1 c y oH l 'e[ ej ° iflde "l'° th ® • S . u ‘ ld * n '"n^ry of^he'Juendani 

proper in the mouth of Nerissa,” was not thought unbecoming 
lady 'n °ui- author’s time, whatever it might be deemed now g , 

preseuce of the king?in^ * ° rr00ni 0111615 th 


“Hail! royal prince !" 
to which Richard replies,— 

44 " Thanks, noble peer," 

Again, in " Henry IV.” Part I. Act II. Sc. 4 

“ Enter Hostess. 

Host. Mil lord th* prince. 

Prince Hen. How now, my lady the hottest? 99 

\itJ^x- i ~ endSt ,UCk high ' day The ex Pression recab 

" manj' holiday and lady terms." 







ACT 

SCENE E—Vt 

Enter Solanio ami Salaiuno. 

Solan. Now, wlmt news on the Rialto? 

Salah. Why, yet it lives there unchecked, that 
Antonio hath a ship of rich lading wrack’d on 
the narrow seas,—the Goodwins, I think they call 
the place ; a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where 
the carcases of many a tall ship lie buried, ns they 
414 


III. 

nice. A Sired. 

say, if my gossip* report, be an honest woman of 
her word. 

Solan. I would she were as lying a gossip in 
that, as ever knapped ginger,* or made her neigh- 

(•) Fir»t folio, gossips. 

ft A « ever knapped ginger, — ) To knap, is the same os to snap, 
i.e to break, or crack. 







































ACT III.] 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


hours believe she wept for the death of a third 
husband. But it is true,—without any slips of 
prolixity, or crossing the plain highway of talk — 
that the good Antonio, the honest Antonio,—0 
that I had a title good enough to keep his name 
company!— 

Salar. Come, the full stop. 

Solan. Ha,—what sayest thou ?—Why the end 
is, he hath lost a ship. 

Salas. I would it might prove the end of his 
losses ! 

Solan. Let me say, Amen, betimes, lest the 
devil cross my prayer: for here he comes in the 
likeness of a Jew.— 


Enter Siiylock. 

IIow now, Siiylock ? what news among the mer¬ 
chants ? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well as 
you, of my daughter’s flight. 

♦Ko S ^i AR, *w at S i Ce ? ain ‘ If for m y P art > knew 
the tailor that made the wings she flew withal. 

Solan. And Shy lock, for his own part, knew 

the bird was fledged; and then it is the com- 

plexion of them all to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damn’d for it. 

Salar. That’s certain, if the devil may be her 
judge. 

Shy. My own flesh and blood to rebel! 

Solan. Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it at 
these years ? 

Shy. I say, my daughter is my flesh and blood. 
oalar. There is more difference between thy 
flesh and hem, than between jet and ivory; more 
between your bloods, than there is between red 
vine and rhenish .—but tell us, do you hear 

' c ther £ nton, S J mve ,,ad an y Joss at sea or no ? 
Shy. There I have another bad match: a bank- 

V P rod, £ aI ’ w,1 ° da, '° scarce show his head on 
the it,alto; a beggar, that was used to come so 

smug upon the mart. Let him look to his bond : 

3 rrY ‘° Ca " me u ^ Q rer; let him look ,o 
ms bond . he was wont to lend money for a Chris¬ 
tian courtesylet him look to his bond. 

OALAR. Why, I am sure, if he foifeit, thou 
g ^ ke . h ! 8 dc f h ? What’s that good for ? 

dseTwni’ vithal: if if wil1 f “ d "Othing 

me and • , ed y rev , cnge ' 1 Ie Imth ^graced 
me, and hindered me half a million ; laughed at 

thwarted 3 ' m °i ked at mj ' gain9 ’ SC0l ' ned m /'nation, 

nd^e tn d e barga .‘ ns ? C00,cd friends > Imated 

Jew haT' e8 ; a T d What ’ 3 hU * reason ? I am a 

organs ' •" Jc ' V ° yCS ? hath not a hands, 

'gans, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? 


[scene I. 

fed with the same food, hurt with the same 

weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 

the same means, wormed and cooled by the same 

winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you 

P n ck us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle us,' do 

we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? 

and if you wrong us, shall we not revenue ? If 

we are like you in the rest, we will resernblc you 

m that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his 

humility ? revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, 

what should his sufferance be by Christian example ? 

why, revenge. The villainy you teach me I will 

execute; and it shall go hard but I will better the 
instruction. 


41 f 


(•) First folio, the. 


Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at his 
house, and desires to speak with you both. 

Salar. We have been up and down to seek him. 

Solan. Here comes another of the tribe ; a 

third cannot be matched, unless the devil himself 
turn Jew. 

[Exeunt Solanio, Salarino, and Servant. 
Enter Tubal. 

Shy. IIow now, Tubal, what news from Genoa ? 
hast thou found my daughter ? 

e Came ' Vh0rc 1 did hear of >-•< ^ 

thc, ' c ’ tl,ere - tl,erc! « diamond 
gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort» 

novJ fT? •* !m VCr fel1 Up ° n 0Ur nation tin «ow ; I 

and nth n ° W " ,ousa » d d ucnts "> that ; 

and other precious precious jewels.-I would my 

lt, ° ‘ T ,"' Cre , ! ,C ? d at “r foat > »" d the jewels il 
Cl eai would she were hearsed at my foot, and 

the ducats in her coffin ! No news of them 

search S °;~ and . 1 k '' 0 "' "°t what’s* spent in the 

lv : a '' !?’ tll . 0u loss U P®» loss •' the thief gone 

n ! fT h ’ a “ d S ° m,lc ' h ,0 fi» d <lic thief; and 

n‘'T,’“°, reVC, ' ge: nor 110 *H luck stirrin, 
hut what lights o’ my shoulders; no sighs hut o'’ 

mybleathing; no team but o’ my shedding. 

a S izJt Go:::- l,avc 111 luck tuo - A, ‘ ,oni °> 

Shv. mat, what, what ? ill hick, ill luck ? 
Tripoli;. a " a, ' S ° S:V Cast a "'^> ou.uiiig from 

is u'trae? tIla,,k God ’ 1 God;—Is it true? 

escaped tL^ek 7^ “"° ° f t,,<! faIlois that 
Shy. I tlmnk thee, f 0 od Tnhnl. n 1 

good news: ha! ha!-Where?t in Ge.ma 




(*) first folio, harp much is. 


(t) Old copies, Here, 




Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, 

one night, fourscore ducats! 

Shy. Thou stiek’st a dagger in me:—I shall 
never see my gold agam. Fourscore ducats at a 

sitting ! fourscore ducats! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio’s creditors 
in my company to Venice, that swear he cannot 
choose hut break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it: 1*11 plague him ; 

I'll torture him; I am glad ot it. 

Tun. One of them showed me a ring, that he 
had of your daughter for a monkey. 

Siiy. Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tubal: 
it was my turquoise :0) I had it of Leah, when I 
was a bachelor: I would not have given it for a 

wilderness of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Siiy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true. Go, 
Tubal, fee me an officer, bespeak him a fortnight 
before: I will have the heart of him. if he forfeit; 
for were he out of Venice, I can make what mer¬ 
chandise I will. Go, Tubal, and meet me at our 
synagogue; go, good Tubal; at our synagogue, 
Tubal. [Exeunt. 


* They have o'crlookM me,—} An allusion to witchery. To 
Jerlook, or forelo ck, or eye-bite, wai to bewitch with the cyeu In 
this sense, o’crlooked Is used byOlanvil. Sattacismus Trium- 
phatui, p. 95: and in 11 The Merry Wives of Windsor," Act V. 
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SCENE II.—Belmont. A Room in Portia’s 

House. 

Enier Bassanio, Portia, Gratiano, Nerissa, 
and Attendants. The caskets are set out. 

Por. I pray you, tarry; pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company ; therefore, forbear a while: 
There’s something tells me, (but it is not love,) 

I would not lose you; and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality: 

But lest you should not understand me well, 

(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,) 

I would detain you here some month or two, 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to choose right, but then 1 am forsworn ; 

So will I never be: so may you miss me ; 

But if you do, you ’ll make me wish a sin, 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes, 
They have o’crlook’d* mo, and divided me ; 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours,— 
Mine own, I would say; but if* mine, then yours 
And so, all yours: 0 ! these naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights ; 


(•) First folio, of. 

Sc. 5 

“ Vile worm, thou wast o’erlook'il even in thy birth.’ 




ACT III.] 

Ami so, (hough yours, not yours.—Provo i( so, 
Lot fortune go to hell for it,—not I. 

I speak too long; but 't is to poize* the time; 

To eke* it, ami to draw it out in length, 

To stay you from election. 

J2.\ss. Let me choose ; 

For. as I am, I live upon the rack. 

Pon. Upon the rack, Bassanio? then confess 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Bass. None, but that ugly treason of mistrust, 
W Inch makes me fear the enjoying of my love : 
There may as well be amity and life 
’Tween snow and tire, as treason and my love. 

Por. Ay, but I fear you speak upon the rack, 
W here men enforced do speak anything. 

Bass. Promise me life, and I ’ll confess the truth. 
1 or. M ell, then, confess, and live. 

tt ^ A i SS ‘ Confess, and love, 

Had been the very sum of my confession : 

O happy torment, when my torturer 

Doth tench me answers for deliverance! 

But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

I or. Away then ; I am lock'd in one of them ; 

it you do love me, you will find me out. 

Aerisso, and the rest, stand all aloof. 

Let music sound, while he doth make his choice; 

i hen, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 

lading in music : that the comparison 

May stand more proper, my eye shall be the 
stream, 

Ami watery death-hod for him. He may win ; 

And what is music then ? then music is 
-bven as the flourish, when true subjects bow 
io a new-crowned monarch ; such it is, 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, 
lhat creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear. 

And summon him to marriage. Now he goes, 

m, 1 1 no Icss Presence, b but with much more love, 

1 han young Alcides, when he did redeem 
Ihe virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
H> the sea-monster : I stand for sacrifice, 

a l°°f are the Dardanian wives, 

''ith bleared visages, come forth to view 
1 he issue of the exploit. Go, nereides ! 

I vin muc h- niu cht more dismay 

-l 'icw the fight, than thou that mak’st the fray. 

[Here Music. 

C) First folio, ieh. (f, First folio omits the second much. 

,o pu ' a - 

-JohksoJ. Presence, ] With the same dignity of mien.” 

d AfnflfapiHovc°l/ S TthT- K P lea ‘ inn ' winning, plauiible voice. 

Act II. Sc. 2 ] h3t Thus, in •• King Lear,” 

o v G ? Dl1 that mnSt a Pl‘ rove the common saw.” 

is,—cowards, wlio C h, C wardiv arp^'T niIU l s bear(1 * The meaning 

lion of what Is merely th?™ fa,sea " d cravcn - b X‘be assump- 
considered indomitable* CXcresccnce of true valour, think to be 
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All. 


f sc EXE rr. 

A song, whilst Bassanio comments on the cas/ets 

to him self". 

1. Tell me where is Janet/ bn-d, 

Or in the la art, or in the head I 
Iloio begot, how nourished l 
llejd//, reply. 

2. Jt is engender'd in the eyes, 

If ith gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
/n the cradle where it lies ; 

Let ns all ring fancy's knell ; 

/ 'll begin it—Ding, dong, bell. 

Ding, dong, bell. 

Bass. So may the outward shows be least them¬ 
selves ; 

J he world is still deceiv’d with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being season’d with a gracious 6 voice, 

Obscures the show of evil ? I„ religion, 

a\- u ! am ! 1C ‘ l clTor ’ In,t so »»o sober brow 
\\ i 1 bless it, and approve'» it with a text, 

Gliding the grossness with fair ornament ? 

1 here is no vice * so simple, but assumes 

„mc ma,k of virtue on bis outward parts. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as fiil.se 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 

1 he beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 

ho inward search’d, have livers white as milk ; 

And these assume hut valour’s excrement 0 

To render them redoubted ! Look on beauty, 

Am you shall sec his purchas'd by the weight; 

:: , ,ch ,h 1 c, ' cl ‘> "’oiks a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that wear most of it ■ 
bo are those crisped snaky golden locks, 

" lnt ' h make *"<* wanton gambols with the wind 
jOpon supposed fairness, often known 

lo he the dowry of a second head, 

l ie scull, that bred them, in the sepulchre.® 

Thus ornament is but the guild shore 

lo a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty;' in a word, 

The seeming tenth which cunning times put on 
To ent^hc wisest. Therefore, thou'f gaudy 

Hard food for Midas, T will none of thee: 

A or none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 


(*' Old copies, voice. 


(t) First folio, then thou. 


Hie beauteous scarf 
' e.l.ng an Indian beauty ; in a word 

Hie seeming truth, & c .) 

rro*» P*»»tts. 

most inappropriate here from the L / d o( a *l others 

and permitted it to StaS 'WZ?' 1 * P ? etdia * Kn *- 

but what that was muM be left to The rii? " S,,,aI expression; 
mine. Mr. Collier’s MS. corrector reads'- * sa8ac,t >’ ,0 Jeter- 


H 


Vcili "e « Inaian?'bX‘i“„ U . S SS.- 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT III ] 

’Tween man and man. But thou, thou meagre 

lead, . , 

Which rather threat’nest than dost promise auglit, 

Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence. 

And here choose I. Joy be the consequence ! 

Bon. How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As, doubtful thoughts, and rash-embme’d despair, 
And sliudd ’ling fear, and green-eyed jealousy. 

0 Love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 

In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess; 

I feel too much thy blessing, make it less, 

For fear I surfeit! 

B\ss What find I here ? 

[Opening the leaden casket. 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit ? b What demi-god 
1 lath come so near creation ? Move these cj cs . 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine. 

Seem they in motion ? Hero are sever d lips, 

Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar . 

Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in her 

hairs, . . . 

The painter plays the spider; and hath woven 

A •'•olden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes, 

How could he sec to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 

And leave itself unfurnish’d. Act look, how far, 

The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow ^ 

Doth limp behind the substance.—Here s the scroll, 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 

You that choose not by the view , 

Chance as fair, and choose as true ! 

Since this fortune falls to you , 

Be content , and seek no new. . 

If you be well pleas'd with this , 

And hold your fortune for your bliss , 
Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss. 

A gentle scroll.—Fair lady, by your leave: 
b [Kissing her. 

I come by note, to give and to receive. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks lie hath done well in people’s eyes, 
Hearing applause and universal shout, 

Giddy in spirit, still gazing in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be Ins or no; 

So, thrice fair lady, stand I, even so ; 

As doubtful whether what I sec be true, 

Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you. 

•» Thu Plainness motet me more than eloquence,-) The old 
conics rend tmlenesi, for which Warburton substituted the word 
in the text ’ *We admit hi< emendation, but demur to the rc, '*" n * 
Sir bV Which he sought to establish it. The plalnneu which 
lSS .morr than .(<».«« I. clearly net ir'oae Ihe un. 
pretending appearance of the leaden coffer, as Warburton teems 
to have thought, but the plain speaking of the inscription on it, 

«« Which rather threat’ncit than dost promise aught,’ — 

contrasted with the tempting labels of its neighbours. 
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[scene II. 

Pon. You see me,* lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such os I am : though, for myself alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better ; yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself: 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
more rich; 

That only to stand high in your account, 

I might iii virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account: but the full sum of me 
Is sum of nothing;+ which, to term in gross, 

Is, an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis d : 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 

Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself, and what is mine, to you and yours 
Is now converted: but now, I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 

This house, these servants, and this same myself, 
Are yours, my lord,—I give them with this ring; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 

Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words; 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins, 

And there is such confusion in my powers, 

As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude ; 

Where every something, being blent together, 

Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, t 
Express’d, and not express’d. But when this nng 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence; 
0, then be bold to say, Bassanio’s dead. 

Nf.r. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
That have stood by, and seen our wishes prosper, 
To cry, goo'd joy; Good joy, my lord and lady! 

Gra. My lord Bassanio, and my gentle lady, 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish; ^ 

For I am sure you can wish none from mo: 

And, when your honours mean to solemnise 
The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you, 

Even nt that time I may be married too. 

Bass. With all my heart, so thou canst get a 

wife. 

Gra. I thank your lordship ; you have got mo 
one. 


(•)• First folio, my. 


(f) Quartos, something- 


Fair Porn rt 

portrait, a picture, or an i mage. T , stranger, for the 

ICO|:—•• I will *ce if 1 can agree with tins •‘rang™. 

drawing of my daughter's counterfeit. "That Is, none 

c For 1 am sure you can wish none from me.] 
away from me; none that I iiluilUosc, if you gam i . 

Rather, none beyond whal I tchh yon . 


ACT III.] 


My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours : 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 

You lov’d, I lov’d for intermission ; a 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. b 
Your fortune stood upon the caskets there, 

And so did mine too, as the matter foils: ’ 

For wooing here, until I sweat again, 

And swearing, till my very roof* was dry 
With oaths of love, at last,—if promise last,— 

I got a promise of this fair one here, 

To have her love, provided that your’ fortune 
Achiev’d her mistress. 

P° R - Is this true, Nerissa ? 

A f.r. Madam, it is,f so you stand pleas’d withal. 
Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 
Gra. Yes faith, my lord. 

Fass. Our feast shall be much honour’d in your 
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[scene ir. 


marriage. 

Gha. We’ll play with them, the first boy, for a 
thousand ducats. 

Neb. What, and stake down ? 

Gha. No ; we shall ne’er win at that sport, and 
stake down. 

Hut who comes here ? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
V* hat, and my old Venetian friend, Solanio? 


Eider Lorenzo, Jessica, and Solanio. 

Bass Lorenzo, and Solanio, welcome hither: 
H that the youth of my new interest here 
Ilavc power to bid you welcome :-By your leave 
I bid my very friends and countrymen, * 

oweet Portia, welcome. 

T ,- Pon * So do I, my lord ; 

I hey are entirely welcome. 

Lon. I^thank your honour.—For my part, my 

My purpose was not to have seen you here • 

But meeting with Solanio by the way, 
lie did entreat me, past all saying nay. 

To come with him along. J 

Solan. I di(1) m ] ord , 

And I have reason for it. Signior Antonio 

Commends him to you. [Gives Bassanio a letter. 

T Ass< Ere I ope his letter, 

pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 

fcoLAN. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind; 
Ao wed, unless in mind: his letter there 
" ill show you his estate. 

Gra. Nerissa, cheer yon stranger; bid her 
welcome. 

i our hand, Solanio. What’s the news from Venice? 


(•) Firm folio, roush. (t) first fol ; 0( u „ J0> 40 &c 

Modcni'edUors read*'** f ° r inten,,isslo,, :l s ° a" H.c old copies 

You lov'd, I lo V ’<|; for intermission 
no more pertains,” & c . 


Mow doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? 

I know he will he glad of our success ; 

Me are the Jasons, we have won the fiecco. 

Solan. I would you had won the fleece that he 
hath lost! 

Pon. There are some shrewd contents in yon 
same paper, 

That steals the colour from Bassanio’s cheek ; 
Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse?— 
" ith leave, Bassanio ; I am half yourself, 

And I must freely have the half of anything 
1 luit this sfimc paper brings 3*011. 

tt ' BaS8 ' „ , , 0 sweet Portia, 

iieie are a few of the unpleasant’st words 

I hat ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 

" hen I did first impart my love to you, 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 

Ban in my veins,—I was a gentleman ; 

And then I told you true: and yet, dear lady, 

Bating myself at nothing, you shall see, ‘ 

JIow much I was a braggart. When I told you 

My state was nothing, I should then have told you, 

I hat I was worse than nothing; for, indeed, 

I have engag’d myself to a dear friend, 

Migng J my friend to his mere enemy, 

lo feed my means. Here is a letter', lady ; 

I lie paper as the body of my friend, 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 

Issuing life-blood. But is it true, Solanio ? 

VvZ T . h,S r VCn , tl,rc \C ail ’ d ? Wlmt, not one hit ? 

£, °m Tiipohs, from Mexico, and England, 

Trom Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 

And not one vessel ’scape the dreadful touch 

merchant-marring rocks ? 

BeSlo ^t 1 11 Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 

I he present money to discharge the Jew, 

He would not take it. Never did I know 

A cieature that did bear the shape of man, 

rr° ,? n a ? d to confound a man : 

\,7 C ' ( ! 1C duk * °t morning, and at night, 

An doth impeach the freedom of the state 

Tho ’nm justice : twenty merchants, 

T he duke himself, and the magnifieocs 

Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him • 

But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 1 

S ‘ ^ swea, 1 " aS With him ’ 1 1,avc •‘card him 

To Tubal, and to Ohus, his countrymen, 
i hat he would rather have Antonio’s flesh, 


time C,n timo n'ay'mcnn ^for'’ A r o/' ii, prol ’ a 1,1 Y,, «. for pass 
delay or loss of time. $ ntcmnssioii,”i.<., to avoir 

ns mXh 2yJu/LTVo thaM y ° U ' ] 1 W "ife 
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Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him ; and I know, my lord, 

If law, authority, and power deny not, 

It will £0 hard with poor Antonio. . 

Pon. Is it your dear friend that is thus in 

trouble ? , .. . . 

Pass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 

The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 

In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 

The ancient Roman honour more appeal's, 

Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Pon. What sum owes he the Jew ? 

Pass. For mo, three thousand ducnts.tf) 
p ()Il What, no more i 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 

Peforc a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair thorough Passauio’s fault. 

First, go with me to church, and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never shall you lie by Portias side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over; 

When it is paid, bring your true friend along: 
My maid Ncrissa, and myself, meantime, 

Will live ns maids and widows. Come, away, 
For you shall hence upon your wedding-day : 


n Cheer-1 Atpe:t, countenance. See Note ( c ). p. 3G3 To> the 

example there given of tins u<e of the word, the follovrlng, from 

Puttenham’s “ Arte of English I’ocsy, may be added . 

1 uttennam s^ a Par , heniade lira Ulng her 

Majesties countenance thus,— 
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Pid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer: 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear. 
Put let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Pass. [Heads.] 

Sweet Eassanio, my ships have all miscarncd, 
my creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my 
hand to the Jew is forfeit; and since, in paying it, 
it is impossible I should live, all debts are cleared 
b -tween you and /, if I might but * you at my 
death; notwithstanding, use your pleasure: if your 
love do not persuade you to come, let not my letter. 

Por. 0 love, despatch all business, and be gone. 

Pass. Since I have your good leave to go away, 
I will make haste: but, till I come again, 
No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay, 

Nor rest be interposer ’twixt us twain. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Venice. A Street. 

Enter Shylock, Salarino, Antonio, and 

Gaoler. 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him. Tell not me of 
mercy;— 

This is the fool that lentf out money gratis 


•) First folio omits, but. (♦) First folio, lends. 

• A cheare where love and Majcstie do ra, P^.'^ /lon 1591 . 



l-SCENK IV. 


ACT III.] 

Gaoler, look to him. 


tiie merchant of Venice. 


O NT * T m , IIcar mo vet, Shylock. 
Shy. I 11 have my bond ; speak not against my 
bond; 

I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond • 
Thou call’dst me dog, before thou Jurist a cause ; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my hums : 

The duke shall grant me justice.—I do wonder 
Ihou naughty gaoler, 0 that thou art so fond" 

To come abroad with him at his request. 

Ant. I pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shy. I’ll have my bond; I will not hear thee 
speak ; 

I’ll have my bond; and therefore sneak no 
more. 

I’ll not be made a soft and dull-cy'd fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and ’yield 
lo Christian intercessors. Follow not; ‘ 

Til have no speaking; I will have my bond. 

Q 7i . , [Exit Shylock. 

oalar. It IS the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept 0 with men. 

Let him alone; 

I II follow him no more with bootless pi a vers. 

He seeks my life; his reason well I know ; 

I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures, 

lany that have at times made moan to mo; 

I herefore he hates me. 

Salar. I am sure> t i, c duke 

" ill never giant this forfeiture to hold. 

Ant. The duke cannot deny the eouisc of 
Jaw, 

For the commodity that strangers have 
Y\ith us in Venice; if it be denied, 

I will much impeach the justice of the state ; d 
feince that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. Therefore, cro 
Ihese gnefs and losses have so ’hated me, 

n, at 1 sha11 hardly spare a pound of flesh 
■Co-morrow, to my bloody creditor. 

„7 ell, gaoler, on Pray God, Bassanio come 
io see me pay his debt, and then I care not! 

[Exeunt. 


>n Portia’s 


SC'LXE IV.—Belmont. A Hoorn 

Home. 

Lntcr Portia, Nkrissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, and 

Balthazar. 


comminVcmn o 1 ha "° h, 'J' , . n 1 ,he Present day, is 
In old laLu h 1 ? I ? S 8on,e vcmal or Oldish trespass, 
different^ uitj; ...\ 8tro "&* r n,on "'"K- a »d was used in- 
villain Borachlo,— * d ‘ ***’ ba ‘ e ’ T1l,us ’ Leonato says of the 

“ this naughty man 

oliall face to face be brought to Margaret.” 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act V. Sc. 2. 

»rs«» "he ?l?fkSu , bSSu?I ,h ’ SalaB ' a " d rel ' n,le “ 


Lon. Madam, although I speak it in your 
presence, 

^ on have a noble and a true conceit 
Ot god-like amity; which appears most strongly 
in hearing thus the absence of your lord. 

But, if you knew to whom you show this honour, 
How ti lie a gentleman you send relief, 

How dear a lover of my lord your husband, 
i know you would be prouder of the woik, 

1 linn customary bounty can enforce you. 

^ on ‘ J never did repent for doing food, 

JNor shall not now ; for in companions 5 
Iliat do converse and waste the time together, 
hose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 

I liere must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit; 

VUnch makes me think, that this Antonio, 

Being the bosom lover of my lord, 

Must needs be like my lord. If it be so 
How little is the cost I have bestow'd, 

In purchasing the semblance of my soul 
Fiom out the state of hellish cruelty ! 

This comes too near the praising of myself, 
Therefore, no more of it: hear other thim-s. 
Loicnzo, I commit info your hands ° 

The husbandry and manage of my house, 

L ntil my lord s return ; for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breath’d a secret vow, 

Io Jive in prayer and contemplation, 

Only attended by Norissa here, 

Until her husband and my lord’s return: 

There is a monastery two miles off 
Ami there wo will abide. I «1 0 desire you 
JNot to deny this imposition, 

The which my love, and some necessity, 

Inow lays upon you. 

T i • " i,h a11 heart, 

* \[} a y° u 1,1 nil fair commands. 

For. My people do already know my mind, 


II 


Naughty lady.” 


h c Vr,::' \° Tond - ] Ti,a * is - 

dwell sun r . k . ept Wit J* nicn d To kee P ’ in the sense of to live or 

being freourn P tlv*‘i rVtd i at '\ c Universilv • “ " here do you keep?" 
qUCntIy hcard “c meaning of - Where do you 

11 1 "111 much im,,ach to, juMc, „/ to, The old copies 


«“ *'W Proposed 

“For the commodity that strangers have 
being UUcPt C d r by 1 UK. n anih ''r u.^e'eaf'erdh d" pl , ysand 

logical and easy*;—° cc,nnioda, ‘ n S line, the passage is perfectly 

“ 5f|f l d 1 l,k * cannot deny the con rsc of law 
'-I wU i l ,n , Vt : n,CC: if il he denied. 
sZorVo m ** Kh ,W jUMl£e °I the state; 
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[SCENE V. 


ACT III.J 

Ami will acknowledge you and Jessica, 

In place of lord Bassanio and myself. 

So fare you well, till we shall meet again. 

Lor. Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on 

you ! 

Jes. I wish your ladyship all heart’s content. 

For. I thank you for your wish, and am well 

pleas’d . 

To wish it back on you: fare you well, Jessica. 

[Exeunt Jessica and LonENZO. 

Now, Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honest, true, 

So let me find thee still: take this same letter, 

And use thou all the endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua ;* see thou render this 

Into my cousin’s hand, doctor Bcllario; 

And, look, what notes and garments lie doth give 

thee, , 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd speed 

Unto the tranect,* to the common ferry _ 

"Which trades to Venicewaste no time in words, 
But get thee gone; I shall be there before thee. 
Baltii. Madam, I go with all convenient 

speed. . 

Pen. Come on, Nerissa; I have work m hand, 

That you yet know not of; we’ll see our husbands 

Before they think of us. 

Neb. Shall they see us ? 

Por. They shall, Nerissa; hut in such a habit, 
That they shall think we arc accomplished 
"With that we lack. I’ll hold thee any wager, 
"When we are both accoutred like young men, 

I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace ; 

And speak, between the change of man and hoy, 
"With a reed voice; and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride; and speak of trays,^ 

Like a fine bragging youth: and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 

"Which I denying, they fell sick and died; 

I could not do withal ; b then I’ll repent, 

And wish, for all that, that I had not kill d them . 
And twenty of these puny lies I’ll tell, 

That men shall swear I have discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth:—T have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
"Which I will practise. 

Nkr. Why, shall we turn to men ? 

Por. Fie! what a question’s that, 

If thou well near a lewd interpreter! 

(«) Old copies, Mantua. 

A Unto the traneet,—1 Tranccl is probably a mliprint for 
troject, from the Italian traghello, a ferry, or ford, from shore to 

* could not do withal;! That is, / could not help if. See 
Gifford’s edition of “Men Jonson, vol. III. P- * 70 * M,,crc thc 
meaning of the phrase U fully illustrated. H . f f 

c Therefore, / promite you I fear you.] That is, I uar / r 
you." So in " Richard III.” Act I. Sc. 1. 
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But come, I’ll tell thee all my whole device 

"When I am in my coach, which stays for us 

\t the park gate; and therefore haste away, 

Por we must measure twenty miles to-day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE V.— The same. A Garden. 

Enter Launcelot and Jessica. 

Laun. Yes, trulyfor, look you, the sins of 
the father are to be laid upon the children ; there¬ 
fore, I promise you I fear you. c I was always 
plain with you, and so now I speak my agitation 
of the matter: therefore, be of good cheer; for, 
truly, I think you are damned. There is but one 
hope in it that can do you any good; and that is 
but a kind of bastard hope neither. 

Jes. And what hope is that, I pray thee . 

Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your 
father got you not, that you arc not the Jews 

daughter. ^ ,, . , , 

Jes. That were a kind of bastard hope, indeed; 

so, d the sins of my mother should be visited upon 

m< L A UN. Truly then I fear you arc damned 
both by father and mother: thus when I shun 
Scylla, your father, I fall into Charybdis,(4) your 
mother: well, you are gone both ways. 

Jes. I shall be saved by my husband; lie hath 

made me a Christian. 

Laun. Truly, thc more to blame he: we were 
Christians enow before; e’en as many as could 
well live, one by another: this making of Christians 
will raise the price of hogs; if we grow nil to be 
pork-enters we shell not shortly have n rasher on 

the coals for money. 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Jes. I’ll tell my husband, Launcelot, what you 
say; here he comes. 

Lor. I shall grow jealous of you shortly, Laun- 
cclot, if you thus get my wife into cornel's. 

Jes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo. 
Launcelot and I are out: he tells me flatly, there 
is no mercy for me in heaven, because I am a 
Jew’s daughter: and he says, you are no goo< 
member of the commonwealth; for, in converting 
Jews to Christians, you raise the price of pork. 


" The king is sickly, weak, ami melancholy, 

And his physicians fear him mightily. 

d So, the tint of my mother-] So means, in that t ™ 
passage may help to countenance my opinion that the lin 

" King John,” Act I. Sc. 1,— 

“ Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge, 1 

should read,— 

" Heaven lay not my transgression to thy charge. 


ACT III.] 


Lor. I slmll answer that better to the common¬ 
wealth, than you can the getting up of the negro’s 
belly; the Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 

Laun. It is much, that the Moor should be 
more than reason: but if she be less than an 

honest woman, she is, indeed, more than I took 
her for. 5 

Lob. How every fool can play upon the word ! 
1 think, the best grace of wit will shortly turn 
into silence; and discourse grow commendable in 

none only but parrots.—Go in, sirrah; bid them 
prepare for dinner. 

Laun. That is done, sir; they have all 
stomachs. 

,, Goodly lord, what a wit-snapper are you ! 
then bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too, sir: only, cover is the 
word. 

Lor. Will you cover, then, sir ? 

Laun. Hot so, sir, neither; I know my duty. 

wih+h a k T G 1 qU 1 a,Tellin £ with occasion! 

. thou ® h(W th< ; wh °l e wealth of thy wit in an 

a plain man in 

his plain meaning; go to thy fellows; bid them 

cover the table, serve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. 

fJit™- Fo f the t ? ble ’ sir > it Shall be served in; 
for the meat, sir, it shall be covered; for your 

and nn g T let k hc as humours 

and conceits shall govern. [Exit Launcelot 
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but SZbi'lS.Tc 1 ’] Th. be m ° ! ‘ «»o»: 

celot’s gingle on and h ‘ have ‘ ,Iustrat e<i Laun- 

here on More and lets whicT n in! a ! a -I e °'T rlooked the Q“*M»le 
“ Titus Andronicus" 1 - ’ P6tty 38 ,l 1S ’ has be ™ ^peated in 

" AaJos wilf ' lid / y0U 5ee Aaron Moor? 

Her. Zin ° r “ '"'it at all, 

And, if on earth he do not mean it then 

So the quarto byRoZnl fVheJolTreads?- ‘° 

“ ~ he do not mean it, it 

JWh o . i reason he should never come to heaven ” 

Both we equally uui„,el,i e , ble . What can bc 


[scene V. 

Lor. O dear discretion, how his words are 
suited! 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 

Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Lcfy the matter. How cheer’st thou, Jessica ? 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion 
How dost thou like the lord Passanio’s wife ? 

Jes. Past all expressing. It is very meet, 

Hie lord Passamo live an upright life; 

For, having such a blessing inliis lady, 
lie finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 

And, if on earth hc do not mean it, then 
In reason he should never come to heaven. b 

Why, if two gods should play some heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 

And Portia one, there must be something else 

Pawn d with the other; for the poor rud^ world 
Hath not her fellow. 

tt L0I V „ Even such a husband 
Hast thou of me, as she is for a wife. 

Jes. Hay but ask my opinion too of that. 

Lor. I will anon; first, let us go to dinner. 

Jes. Nay, let me praise you, while I have a 
stomach. 

W No, p,a y thee, let it servo for tahle-talk • 

Jill digest' if ° U SPCak ’ St> ’ ,n0 "S 0th - 
Jes. Well, I’ll sot you forth. [Exeunt. 


<« 


he do not ntc-an it, it 


is reason he should never come to heaven ?” 

am?o n ugh a the ^ US no a ' sis ‘ a "cc here 

which they have expended whiKaVelo/r many passa - l ‘ s °" 
lusion applies to thebelief that sufferme in^.iiir"'* 111, 1 he aI * 
preparation for trapping Kffif 

And if on earth, he do not moan, it if 

The mean- 1 rT" ^ Sh ° Uld never come to hea ven.” 

szr/ x" u meet 

paradise, he could not P piead siilffi Snch a w,fc > the joys of 
SS"* anil, In ^ SSSSi 


r 



ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Venice. A Court of Justice. 


Enter the Duke, the Mngnificocs, Antonio, 

BaKSANIO, Giiatiano, Salahino, Solanio, 

and < (hers. 

Dike. What, is Antonio here? 

Ant. Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee; thou art come to 
answer 

A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
1'ncnpnhle of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard, 

Your grace hath tn’en great pains to qualify 
JI is rigorous course ; hut since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's* reach, I do oppose 
Mv patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 

The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke. (Jo one, and call the dew into the court. 

Solan, lie’s ready at the door: he comes, my 
lord. 

ft Oul of liis cnvy’ii reach ,—1 P.nry is so commonly found in 
old writers in the ncr.sc of A aired or malice, that it would be 
lupertropntion to adduce examples. 
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Enter Shylock. 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand before 
our face. 

Xhvlock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act; and then, ’t is thought 
Thou 'It show thy mercy and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty: 

And where b thou now cxact’st the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh,) 
Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture, 

But, touch’d with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his hack, 
Enough to press a royal merchantO) down, 

And pluck commiseration of his state ^ 

From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint* 
From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train’d 
To offices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

! (•) First folio, flinU. 

** And where—) Where for uhereai. 











ACT IV.J 

Shy. I 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
your grace of what I 


y oui- 


have possess'd 
purpose; 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. 
You’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of can-ion flesh, than to receive 
I luce thousand ducats: I’ll not answer that: 
Hut, say, it is my humour. Is it answer’d ? 
"What, if my house be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas'd to give ten thousand ducats 
lo nave it ban cl ? \\ hat, are you answer’d yet ? 

Some men there are love not a gapino- pio- ; (2) 
Some, that are mad if they behold a eat f ’ 

And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nos- 
Cannot contain their urine : for affection, 

Master of passion, sways it* to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loathes.* Now, for 

As there is no firm reason to be render’d, 

M by lie, cannot abide a gaping pig • 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat ° ’ 

Why lie, a woollen bagpipe,—but of force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame, 

As to offend himself, b being- offended ; 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg’d hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answer’d ? 

Hass. I his is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 

I o excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with mv 
answer. J 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not 
love ? 

SHY * II k a . t I j ?s ? an T the thing he would not 

Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

&hy. What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting 
thee twice ? b 

Ant. I pray you, think you question with the 
Jew, 

^ou may as well go stand upon the beach, 

( # ) First folio omits, it. 


I SCENE I. 


And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 

^ on may - as well use question with the wolf, 

M hy he hath made + the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
l ou may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
\N hen they arc fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 

1 ou may as well do anything most hard, 

As seek to soften that (than which what ’s+ harder 9 ) 
IIis Jewish heart.—Therefore, I do beseech you, 
Make no more offers, use no farther means, 

Hut, with all brief and plain convcniency, 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 
Hass. Tor thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

„r Y : V CVC1 T ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were m six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them,—I would have my bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, render¬ 
ing none ? 

Shy. What judgment shall I dread, doiim- no 
wrong ° 

O 


}.i x \ 1 . iav ,? 1 nmon o )’ou many a purchas’d slave, 

\\ Inch, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
lou use m abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them.-Shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 

W hy sweat they under burthens ? let their beds 
He made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season d with such viands ? You will answer, 
I he slaves are ours :—so do I answer vou. 

I he pound of flesh, which I demand of him 

Is dearly bought; ’t is mine, and I will have it: 

if jou deny me, fie upon your law! 

Ihere is no force in the decrees of Venice- 

1 stand for judgment: answer, shall I have it * 

Duke. Upon my power, I may dismiss this 
court, 

Unless Bcllario, a learned doctor, 

Iwn \ 1 have *c«t for to determine this, 

Lome here to-day. 

Solan. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

-New coinc from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters. Call the mes- 
senger.§ 


for affection, 


. -*oi diiccnun, 

or l!h r ,^ t P ,V swn ’ swa > 8 il t0 U«c mood 
Of What it likes, or loathes.] 

n t ic old copies this troublesome passage is exhibited thus — 

Cannot'conUiYnrh ' he b ? s|, , i| ’ e sin|!s >’ «“ »»«. 

Master, If the,r ur,nc f° r aflection. 

Of what n f i?f SS,on , 8Wayes il t0 the raoode 
u 1 wllat « likes or loathes." 

violence to^the* 5 oijglnal'text^than^f * P ?,° d meanin « " i,h less 
iU Kgested by Dr. Thirlbv h, 7 he ^ P ro P° 8 ed. was first 
and Mr. Knight. Roie JnSpope reSf- *** by * Mr ' Sin « cr 

Hawkins^" Ma,terle ” panion 5Wa > s H «o the mood, ’ & c . 

“ -- for affections , 

wasters of passion sway it/' bic. 


of passlo „, s ^)**"o°"h’e mood," sre 

fsr- * ,f 

.. W "» - W-a Modern edi.or. p„i„ t 

"As to offend, himself being offended " 
h ‘ re,,dcrs “ near akin to nonsense. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT IV.] 

Bass. Good cheer, Antonio! Wlmt, man ! 
courage yet! 

The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, hones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meetest for death ; the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me: 

You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 

Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, habited like a Clerk. 

Duke. Came you, from Padua, from Bcllario? 
Nkr. From both, my lord: Bcllario greets 
your grace. [Presents a letter. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so ear¬ 
nestly ? 

Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt 
there. 

Gra. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh 
Jew, 

Thou mak’st thy knife keen ; but no metal can, 

No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee . 
Shy. No, none that thou hast wit enough to 
make. 

Gra. 0, be thou damn’d, inexorable* dog! 

And for thy life let justice be accus’d. 

Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men : thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf, who, bang’d for human slaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d dam, 
Infus’d itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Arc wolfish, bloody, sterv’d, and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from oft my 
bond, 

Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth ; or it will fall 
To cureless + ruin.—I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bcllario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to + our court: 

Where is lie ? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you’ll admit him. 
Duke. With all my heartsome three or four 
of you 

Go give him courteous conduct to this place.— 

Meantime, the court shall hear Bcllario’s letter. 

[Clerk reads. 


[scene i. 

Your grace shall under stand , that at the 
receipt of your letter, I am very sick : but in the 
instant that your messenger came, in loving visi¬ 
tation was with me a young doctor of Rome ; his 
name is Balthazar: I acquainted him with the 
cause in controversy between the Jew and Antonio 
the merchant: we turned o'er many books to¬ 
gether : he is furnished with my opinion; which , 
'bettered with his own learning (the greatness 
whereof I cannot enough commend), comes with 
him, at my importunity , to Jill up your grads 
request in my stead. I beseech you, let his lack 
of years be no impediment to let him lack a 
reverend estimation ; for I never knew so young 
a body with so old a head. I leave him to your 
gracious acceptance , whose trial shall better pub¬ 
lish his commendation. 

Duke. You hear the learn’d Bellario, what lie 
writes: 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come.— 

Enter Portia, for Balthazar. 

Give me your hand. Came you from old Bellario? 
Por. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome: take your placed 
Arc you acquainted with the-difference 
That holds this present question in the court ? 

Pon. I am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 
Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand 
forth. 

Pon. Is your name Shylock ? 
g liy< Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow; 

Yet in such rule, that the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you, ns you do proceed.— 

You stand within his danger, b do you not. 

[To Antonio. 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

p on# Do you confess the bond ( 

Ant. I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 
Shy. On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blcss’d ; 

It blcsscth him that.gives, and him that takes: 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
llis sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 


(•) Old copies, inexecrable. <t) First folio, endlcu. 

(J) First folio, in. 

n Take your place.] In the representation of this P’*-; 

torially, or on the stage, it seems never to he I that 

Portia throughout the trial appear* an a judge, not an advocate, 
and that her proper place, therefore, is on the Judgment-mat, 
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below the Duke’s throne, rather than on the supposed floor of the 

court in front of the stage. , A m. nnwer 

i> You .land within his danger,—] That Is, within his power 

To he in drld was of old synonymous with being In dttnat : 

Ducange explains the term as follows : •• Danger, quidqutd jun 

stricto, atquc ndco confiscation! obnoxium cat. 




The attribute to awe and majesty, 

But?" 1 f th ° d, ' Cad of khms • 

But mercy ,s above this sceptred sway, ° 
tt is enthroned in the hearts of kino-/ 
r “ an “‘tribute to God himself • ° ’ 

And earthiy power dot], then show likest God's 

Tl oZ,T7 B T 0n , S J USticc - Therefore, d“w 

Timt tl USt ' Ce be 4 ly pIoa ’ consMor this— 
that the course of justice, none of us 

And h,? 9alVati ° n : We 1,0 P™y for mercy ; 

The dec! T P^ 0 "- T do ‘ h “»“<> "» “H to render 

IjX ^ ‘ hUS ""*■ 

Must hou . fo " ow > th,s s ‘‘'ict court* of Venice 
thefe? SCntCnCC ’ Sai “ 5t thc “mrchant 

Shv. Myfceds upon my head! I crave the 

The pc Uy a ’ nd forfeit of bond 

Bass yV T ‘° discha 'g<’ ">« money? 
bass. Y* here I tender it for him i/ the 

YCa ’ t " ,ic ° the sum • if ‘hat will not suffice, 

(*) First folio, course. 


O J e t bo I n( , pay U ten times o’er, 

On oifott of my hands, my head, my heart- 
}Ft h« win not suffice, it must appeal 

ma,lce hears down truth. And I beseech 

J Oil j 

m rcst oncc tlj c law to your authority : 

!° I 10 a 1 « r ®? t nght do a little wron.r. 

And curb this cruel devil of his wilf ’ 

Venice " 0t b ° : ' hC ‘ C “ "<> P°*® » 

,? an . alt l cl ' a (lee iee established : 

1 will he recorded for a precedent; 

And many an error, by the same example 
v 1 ; thC , S,<lte : il cann °t he. ’ ’ 

. Daffieu’ C0m0 l ° judsme,,t! W a 

I’on J " dgC ’, *’°" do f honour thee ! 

Sirv Tr I ,,a .) r 3 0U > let me look upon the bond 

Po? «*? r st rovcrcud Joetor. here it is 

Ion. Shylock, there’s thrice thy money offerd 
Sur ’ A hea“V “ n ° a,h ’ 1 bare a » oath in 


K«t$,-Z uponm r s ° ul? 


4-27 













ACT IV.] 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


[SCENE L 


Por. Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut otf 
Nearest the merchant’s heart.—Be merciful; 

Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenor. 

It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 

You know the law, your exposition 

Hath been most sound; I charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 

Proceed to judgment: by my soul I swear, 

There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 

To give the judgment. 

Por. Why then, thus it is : 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Shy. O noble judge ! 0 excellent young man ! 
Por. For the intent and purpose of the law, 
Hath full relation to the penalty 
Winch here appeareth due upon the bond ;— 

Shy. ’Tis very true: 0 wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 
Pon. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond doth it not, noble judge?— 
Nearest his heart, those are the very words. 

Por. It is so. Are there balance here to weigh 
the flesh ? 

Shy'. I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your 

charge, 

To stop his wounds, lest he do* bleed to death. 
Shy. Is it sot nominated in the bond ? 

Por. It is not so express’d, hut what of that ? 
’Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond. 
Por. Come,£ merchant, have you anything to 
say? 

Ant. But little; I am arm’d, and well pre¬ 
par’d.— 

Give me your hand, Bassanio : fare you well ! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you ; 

For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom: it is still her use, 

To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye, and winkled brow, 

An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of such misery doth she cut me off. 

Commend me to your honourable wife : 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end, 

Say, how I lov’d you, speak me fair in death ; 
And, when the talc is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Repent not you that you shall lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 

(•) First folio, ihoulJ. (t) First folio, Jt it not. 

(|) Quartos, You. 
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For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

I’ll pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife. 

Which is as dear to me as life itself; 

But life itself, my wife, and all the world 
Are not with me esteem’d above thy life ; 

I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

Por. Your wife would give you little thanks for 
that, 

If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

Gra. I have a wife, whom I protest I love; 

I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

NiiR. ’Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wish would make else an unquiet house. 

Shy. These be the Christian husbands: I have 
a daughter; 

Would any of the stock of Ban-abas 

Had been her husband, rather than a Christian ! 

[Aside. 

We trifle time; I pray thee pursue sentence. 

Por. A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is 
thine ; 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy. Most rightful judge ! 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his 
breast; 

The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy'. Most learned judge!—A sentence ! come, 
prepare. 

Por. Tan-y a little;—there is something else.— 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expressly are, a pound of flesh : 

Take then* thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Gra. O upright judge! — Mark, Jew; — 0 
learned judge! 

Shy'. Is that the law ? 

Por. Thyself shall see the act: 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assur’d 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 
Gra. 0 learned judge! — Mark, Jew; a 
learned judge! 

Shy'. I take this offer then, — pay the bond thrice, 

And let the Christian go. 

Bass. Here is the money. 

Por. Soft;— 

The Jew shall have all justice;—soft;—no haste 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge 
Por. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less, nor more, 


(•) First folio, Then lake. 




Or le's U s 3t t a h a P0Un - ° f fleSl ’ : if tl,ou ‘ak’st more 
As mates it,fir 1 I> ? Und ’~ bc U but s “* mud, 

a ;• rsis 

JtS&utssstr 

Po» m J'T tl,cc ° n th ° 1'ip. ' 

"K th the Jc,v paase ? taka % ^° v ~ 

I ’"stay no £*?££? SWc ““ S°°'' of it! 
The w hath yet another 

(*) First folio omits, but. m v . f ,. 

* Contrive—1 r . ™ (t) First folio, taken so. 

Shakespeare for o 5 Se us^coa/™ 1 "^ of the s »«rcw,» Act I. Sc 2 

SSS55lsM5lili 


It is enacted in ‘lie laws of Venice — 

TW b l° P !'" Ve< aSainst an a,ie "> 

I hat by direct or indirect attempts 

He seek the life of any citize, ™ P 

su/SL £S«W 1 '“ J r* 

And the offender’s life Jin* f i 

^ the duke only ’o-ainsf nil ^ 

Tn U-K.V.K i• j9 o €lll ”i all other voice 

For it ai,,»ea“s'l7' 1 n" t ,;ifet a ;‘{jJSSi^'’* ! 

The danger fonneriy^ 

S ; r““ 

w s':"" s “s™:e 

I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it: 

Ami that in ‘‘lhnnl^Tct LSc.T!-” d ° C °"' r, ' Ce ‘“ 

Against”!,y mother aught** * hy S ° Ul co » / ' , «* 
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ACT 1V.J 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


[scene I. 


For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s ; 

The other half comes to the general state, 

Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

Pon. Ay, for the state ;* not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all; pardon not 
that: 

You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That dotli sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Pon. What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 
Gra. A halter gratis ; nothing else, for God’s 
sake ! 

Ant. So please my lord the duke, and all the 
court,' 

To quit the fine for one half of his goods; 

I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in usc,G) to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter ; 

Two things provided more,—that for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian ; 

The other, that he do record a gift, 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 

Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Poe. Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost thou 


Shy. 

Por. 

Shy. 


say 


I am content. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

I pray you give me leave to go from 
hence: 

I am not well ; send the deed after me, 

And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening, shalt thou * have two 
godfathers; 

Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten 
more, b 

To bring thee to the gallows, not thef font. 

[Exit SlIYLOCK. 

Duke. Sir,-1 entreat you home with mej to 
dinner. 

Por. I humbly do desire your grace of pardon. 0 

I must away this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet I presently set forth. 

Duke. I am sorry that your leisure serves you 
not. 

Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

[Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and Train. 


Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I, and my friend, 

1 lave by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope d your courteous pains withal. 

Ant. And stand indebted, over and above, 

In love and service to you evermore. 

Por. He is well paid that is well satisfied: 

And I, delivering you, am satisfied, 

And therein do account myself well paid ; 

My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me, when we meet again ; 

I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Bass. Dear sir, of force I must attempt you 
further; 

Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute, 

Not as fee : giant me two things, I pray you, 

Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por. You press me far, and therefore I will 
yield. 

Give me your gloves, I’ll wear them for your 
sake; 

And, for your love, I’ll take this ring from 
you:— 

Do not draw back your hand ; I ’ll take no more; 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir ?—alas it is a trifle ; 

I will not shame myself to give you this. 

Por. I will have nothing else but only this; 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

Bass. There’s more depends on this than on 
the value. 

The dearest ring in Yenice will I give you, 

And find it out by proclamation ; 

Only for this I pray you pardon me. 

Por. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers: 

You taught me first to beg ; and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar should be answer’d. 
Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by my 
wife; 

And, when she put it on, she made me vow 
That I should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it. 
Por. That ’scuse serves many men to save their 
gifts. 

An if your wife be not a mad woman, 

And know how well I have deserv’d this ring, 

She would not hold out enemy for ever, 

For giving it to mo. Well, peace be with you! 

[Exeunt Portia and Nf.rissa. 
Ant. My lord Bassanio, let him have the ring '* 
Let his dcservings, and my love withal, 


(•) First folio, thoushall. (f) First folio, not to the. 

(1) First folio, with me home. 

* Ay, for the state;] "That is, the state's moiety may be 
commuted for a tine, but not Antonio’s.”— Mai.one. 

*> Had I been judge, Ihou ihouldtl hare had ten more,—] 
Meaning a Jury of twelce men, to condemn him. This, as Ma¬ 
lone remarks, was an old Joke. In " A Dialogue both pleasant and 
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pictifull,” &c., by Dr. William Bullcyne, 1564, one of the speakers 
says:—"I did see him aske blcssinge to XII. godfathers ai 
ones.” 

c Your grace of pnrdon.] Sec note (a), p. 361. 
d We freely cope your courleou* paint withal.] IY> cope seems 
to be used here in the sense of encounter or meet, and not iu that 
of exchange. 



A<'T IV-] 


tiik merchant of Venice. 


Be valued gainst your wife’s commandment. 

Bass. Go, Grationo, run and overtake him • 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou ean’st 
Unto Antonio’s houseaway ! make haste. 

n , T ..... , [Exit Gbatiano. 

tome, you and I will thither presently ; 

And in the morning early will we both 

Fly toward Belmont. Come, Antonio. [Exeunt 


[scene II 


SCENE II.—Venice. A Street. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

For. Inquire the Jew’s house out, give him 
this deed, 

And let him sign it; we’ll away to-night. 

And be a day before our husbands home.' 
ibis deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 


Enter Giiatiano. 

tiRA. Fair sir,you are well o’erta’en : 

My lord Bassanio, upon more advice,® 

Hath sent you here this ring; and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 

^ >0H * That cannot be : 

His ring I do accept most thankfully, 

And so, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 

1 pray you, show my youth old Shylock’s house. 
Gra. That will I do. 

Ner. Sir, I would speak with you :— 

I ’ll see if I can get my husband’s ring, 

.... [Aside to Portia. 

inch I did make him swear to keep for ever. 

Por. Thou may’st, I warrant. We shall have 
old b swearing, 

I hat they did give the rings away to men ; 

But we’ll outface them, and outswear them too. 
Away! make haste; thou know’st where I will tarry. 
Aer. Come, good sir, will you show me to this 
_ house? [Exeunt. 

K Sc 8 i) *** * 

au.hor. Thus, in ■ The &,ry Z\ The ™ Phrased " ocJurV in ^ 
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SCENE I.—Balmont. 


A Grove before Portia’s House.' D 


Ent r Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The moon shines bright:—in such a night 
ns this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise,—in such a night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 

And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Crcssid lay that night. 

J FS ' In such a night, 

Did Thisbc fearfully o’er trip the dew. 

And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 

And ran dismay’d away. 

Lon. ‘ In such a night, 

Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand. 

I pon the wild sea-hanks, and waft her love 

To come again to Carthage. 

J KS . In such a night, 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 

That did renew old yEsou. 

Lou. In such a night, 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 

And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

Jus. In such a night. 

4:V> 


Did young Lorenzo swear he lov’d her well; 
Stealing her sold with many vows of faith, 

And ne’er a true one. 

Lon. In such a night, 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 

Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jks. I would out-night you, did no body come; 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stkphano. 

Lon. Who comes so fast in silence of the night. 
Steph. A friend. 

Lon. A friend? what friend? your name, 1 
pray you, friend ? 

Steph. Stephano is my name; and I bring 
word, 

My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont; she doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock horn’s. 

Lon. Who comes with her? 

Stkpii. None, but a holy hermit, and her maul. 
I pray you, is my master yet return d? 



ACT V.] 

Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from 
him.— 

But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 

And ceremoniously let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Laun. Sola, sola ! wo ha, ho ! sola, sola ! a 
Lor. Who calls ? 

Lauis t . Sola! Did you see master Lorenzo 
and mistress Lorenzo ? sola, sola ! 

Lor. Leave hollaing, man ; here. 

Laun. Sola ! Where ? where ? 

Lor. Here. 

Laun. Tell him there’s a post come from my 
master, with his horn full of good news; mv 
master will be here ere morning. [Exit 

Lor. Sweet soul, let’s in, and there expect 
their coming; 

And yet no matter:—Why should we «* 0 in 9 
My friend Stophano, signify, I* pray you, 

*' ltlun the house, your mistress is at hand: 

And bring your music forth into the air. 

T r [Exit Stephano. 

liow sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
U-cep m our ears; soft stillness, and the nM,t f 
Become the touches of sweet harmony, 
bit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
is th,ck inlaid with patinest of bright gold. 

I here s not the smallest orb which thou bchold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

y nrin S t0 the young-eyed cherubins : b 
^uch harmony is in immortal souls ;(2) 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in,+ we cannot hear it.— 


TIIE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


[scene I. 

I'or do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

< >r race of youthful and unhandled colts, [ loud. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighim-- 
'Much is the hot condition of their blood, 

If they but hear, perchance, a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their cars, 

f p. ou . s,ia,) pei-coivc them make a mutual stand, 

I hen- savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze. 

By the sweet power of music. Therefore, the 

tv i r • P< ! 0t ^ [ floods ; 

I id feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 

Nuce nought so stockish, hard, and lull of rao 0 

But music for the* time doth change his nat.no. 

I he man that hath no music in himself 

Hor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is ht for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

J he motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus: “ ’ 

Let no such man be trusted.—Mark the music. 

Lliter Portia and Nerissa at a distance. 


Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho ! and wake Diana with a hymn; 

ith sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music. [J/mmV. 

•Iks. I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits arc attentive: 


n and for 

s”“*• <»” ti - 

' T'‘ e . Kin y wi, l hang a horn about thy neck. 

a . A d make a posl of tlice.” 

• also, in Ben Jonson’s “ Silent Woman,” Act II. Sc. 2.— 

I. . “ E "‘ er Truewit with hi, horn. 

b ch. n °h 0,her ^ t0 gCt in bUt b > - fci « nin « t0 »>« » PO'C 

™ ,he ^uVn ] . T .&“ d ph°y 
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I OR. I hat light we see is burning in my hall • 
How far that little candle throws his bean.; ! ' 

bo shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

A er. When the moon shone, we did not see the 
candle. 

Por So doth the greater glory dim the less : 

A substitute shines brightly as a king, 

I . .© hy; and then his state 

Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music ! hark * 

}} f.y®” ““sic, madam, of tlio house. 
,, 0 . R ; . othln * 18 6°°d, I see, without respect 
iMotlunks it sounds much sweeter than hy dny ’ 

Ann. Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

1 on. The crow doth sing as sweetly as the 
lark, J 

When neither is attended; and, I think, 

J- he nightingale, if she should sing hy day 

\\l,e„ every goose is cackling, would he thought 
iNo better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season season’d are 
Jo their right praise, and true perfection !— 

I eace, ho the moon sleeps with Endvmion,* 1 
And would not be awak’d ! [Music ceases. 

(*) First folio omits, (hr. 

place! U^nieant, ^regard Zan'^n'cr. "T'V 1 By r ^ ,ect ’ in «»»* 

“ - * hp 

coJtoSa.- 1 ,he m °° n Slee I ,s wi,h Kndymion,—J All the old 

“ rcaec -' the moon sleeps.” A c. 

clamation‘wh'icli'he ^hai* 1 cited* frllm^ot) U,e c . xa,n P ,e * of «>'is ex- 
•lispnteil. c,,ul oilier plays, can hardly b, 

F F 2 


ACT V.] 


[scene r. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


L or . That is the voice, | 

Or I am much deceiv’d, of Portia. 

Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows 
the cuckoo, 

By the bad voice. 

Lor. Hear lady, welcome home. 

Por. We have been praying for our husbands’ 
welfare, 

Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they return’d ? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 

But there is come a messenger before, 

To signify their coming. 

Por. Go in, Nerissa; 

Give order to my servants, that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence; 

Nor you, Lorenzo:—Jessica, nor you. 

[A tucket a sounds. 

Lor. Your husband is at hand; I hear his 
trumpet:** 

We are no tell-tales, madam ; fear you not. 

Por. This night, methinks, is but the daylight 
sick. 

It looks a little paler; ’tis a day, 

Such os the day is, when the sun is hid. 

Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, a?id their 

Followers. 

Bass. We should hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun. 

Por. Let me give light, but let me not be 
light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy husband, 

And never be Bassanio so for me: 

But God sort all!—You are welcome home, my 
lord. 

Bass. I thank you, madam : give welcome to 
my friend.— 

This is the man, this is Antonio, 

To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

Por. You should in all sense be much bound 
to him, 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore, I scant this breathing courtesy. 

Gra. [To Nerissa.] By yonder moon, I swear 
you do me wrong; 


» A tucket —] A tucket meant a flourish on a trumpet, perhaps 
from the Italian toccata, or the Spanish tocir; tocar trompela, 
to sound a trumpet. 

t* I hear his trumpet:] In the time of Shakespeare it was cus¬ 
tomary for persons of distinction, when visiting, to be accompanied 
by a trumpeter, who announced their approach bv a flourish on 
his instrument. To this practice we often And allusions In con¬ 
temporary writers. 
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In faith, I gave it to the judge’s clerk : 

Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, 

Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 

Por. A quarrel, ho, already! what’s the 
matter ? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me; whose poesy was 
For all the world, like cutlers’ poetry 
Upon a knife, Love me , and leave me not ! c 

Nf.r. What talk you of the poesy, or the value? 
You swore to me, when I did give it you, 

That you would wear it till your * hour of death ; 
And that it should lie with you in your grave: 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You should have been respective, and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge’s clerk !—no, God’s my judge! d 
The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face that 
had it. 

Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 

Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth,— 
A kind of boy; a little scrubbed* boy, 

No higher than thyself, the judge’s clerk ; 

A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee ; 

I could not for my heart deny it him. [you, 

Por. You were to blame, I must be plain with 
To part so slightly with your wife’s first gift; 

A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, 

And riveted so t with faith unto your flesh. 

I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it; and here he stands,— 

I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief; 
An’t were to me, I should be mad at it. 

Bass. Why, I were best to cut my left hand 
off, 

And swear, I lost the ring defending it. [Aside. 

Gra. My lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it, and, indeed, 
Deserv’d it too ; and then the boy, his clerk, 

That took some pains in writing, he begg’d mine: 
And neither man, nor master, would take aught 
But the two rings. 

Por. What ring gave you, my loi*d ? 

Not that, I hope, which you receiv’d of me. 

Bass. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 

I would deny it; hut you see, my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 

Por. Even so void is your false heart of truth. 


(•) First folio, Ike. (t) Old text, to riveted. 

c And leave me not! ] And give me not. So in "The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” Act IV. Sc. 4:— 

•' It seems you lov’d not her, to leave her token." 
d No, God’a my Judge I] The folio, in compliance with Act, 
3 Jae. 1, reads, but well I know. 

• A little scrubbed bog,— ] That is, a stunted or shrubbed boy. 



ACT Y.l 


By heaven, I will ne’er come in jour bed 
Until I see the ring. 

^ ER * Xor I in joins. 

Till I again see mine. 

Bass. Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for whom I gave the rim*. 

And would conceive for what I gave the rfno, 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When nought would be accepted but the ring 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure 

_ , you liad known the 'irtue of the rincr, 

Ur half her worthiness that gave the ring, ° 

Or your own honour to contain* the rum-,' 

\<m would not then have parted with the vin<r. 
What man is there so much unreasonable, 

If you had pleas’d to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
io mge the thing held as a ceremony? 
iS erissa teaches me what to believe; 

111 die for’t, but some woman had the ring. 

ass. No, by mine honour, madam, by my soul, 
ISo woman had it, but a civil doctor,(3) 

” Inch did refuse three thousand ducats of me 
And begg’d the ring; the which I did deny him, 
And suffer d him to go displeas’d away ; 

-hven he that had held up the very life 

Of my dear fViend. AMmt should I 

lad}' ? 

I was enforc’d to send it after him ; 

I was beset with shame and courtesy; 

My honour would not let ingratitude ’ 

P much besmear it. Pardon me, good lady ; 

Foi by these blessed candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think, you would have 
begg’d 

T he ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 

iron. Let not that doctor e’er come near my 
house; J 

►Smce he hath got the jewel that I lov’d, 

And that which you did swear to keep for me, 

>11 bccome 08 liberal as you ; 

J 11 not deny him anything I have, 

£o, not my body, nor my husband’s bed : 

Ivnow him I shall, I am well sure of it: 

Lie not a night from home ; watch me, like Argus • 

H you do not, if I be left alone, b 

pP.w, h y ro |ne honour, which is yet mine own, 

I 11 have thatf doctor for my bedfellow. 

1 r „ An d I his clerk ; therefore be well advis’d, 

you do leave me to mine own protection. 

A> Well, do you so: let not me take him 
then, 


T11E MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


say, sweet 


(•) Pirst folio, And. 


(t) First folio, the. 


‘ 7/°'” ,,,e rin 6- 


[scene i. 

For, if I do, I’ll mar the young clerk’s pen. 

Ant. I am the unhappy subject of these 
quarrels. 

Por. Sir, grieve not you ; you are welcome 
notwithstanding. 

Bass. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong ; 
And, in the hearing of these many friends, 

I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 

>\ herein I see myself,— 

^ 0I J‘ Mark y OU but t j iat f 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself: 

In each eye, oneswear by your double self, 

And there’s an oath of credit. 

Po ^, ASS - . f , , , ' Hay, but hear me : 

Faulon this fault, and by my soul I swear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee.’ 

, V1 . . T ' / , did lend hod y for his * wealth ; h 
, 1, . lel, > , but for '»»> that had your husband's ring, 
Had quite miscarried: I dare be bound again, ° 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
\N ill never more break faith advisedly. 

Por. Then you shall be his surety. Give him 
tins; 

And bid him keep it better than the other. 

Ant. Here, lord Bassanio; swear to keep this 
ring. 1 

Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave the 
doctor! ° 

Fof bv H 1 hn<1 1, , ini: pa,don me ’+ bassanio ; 

t oi by this ring the doctor lay with me 

A kr And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano ; 
oi that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s clerk, 

In hen of tins, last night did lie with me. 

Ura. V\ hy, this is like the mending of high¬ 
ways ° 

Li summer, where the ways arc fair enough : 

\N hat! are we cuckolds, ere we have deserv’d it? 

Por. Speak not so grossly.—You arc all 

aninz d: 

Here is a letter, read it at your leisure; 

It comes from Padua, from Bellario: 

Tliere you shall find, that Portia was the doctor • 

A erissa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witness, I set forth .as soon as you, 

And but e en now return’d ; I have not yet 

V, d T h n ^ IT C —Antonio, you are welcome ; 

And I have better news in store for you, 

I here you shall find, three of your argosies 

V e T 1 COme t0 hnrboi,r suddenly f 
on shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 1 

■^ NT * I am dumb. 


(*) First folio, thy. 


(t) First folio omits, me. 


ad "Z ly ' °J Cala ^’’ Thus, in the « Litany: 

time of our tribulation; in all time of our wealth " 


ACT V.J 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


[scene I. 


Bass. Were you the doctor, and I knew you not? 
Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me 
cuckold ? 

Neb. Ay, hut the clerk that never means to do 

it, 

Unless he live until he be a man. 

Bass. Sweet doctor, you shall be my bedfellow ; 
When I am absent, then lie with my wife. 

Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life, and 
living 

For here I read for certain, that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

Por. How now, Lorenzo? 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 
Ner. Ay, and I’ll give them him without a 
fee.— 

There do I give to you and Jessica, 


* Life, and living;] Living signilied riches, resources, &*c. See 
Note (<*), p. 203. 


From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 

After his death, of all he dies possess’d of. 

Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 

Por. It is almost morning, 

And yet, I am sure, you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in; 

And charge us there upon inter’gatorics, 

And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Gra. Let it be so. The first inter’gatory, 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on, is, 

Whether till the next night she had rather stay, 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to day: 

But were the day come, I should wish it dark, 
That* I were couching with the doctor’s clerk. 
Well, while I live, I’ll fear no other thing ^ 

So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. [ Exeunt . 


(*) First folio, Till. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


act i. 


(1) Scene I.— 

In my school-days, when I hod fait o>,e shaft 
* shot his fellow oj (he self-same tliylt 
The self-same ?r«v, with more wlcUd watch 
lontal the other forth ; and by adeentariny both 
1 ojt Jonnd both.] J 

This expedient for discovering a strav shaft is probably 

>?• a, ' chci T- It was prescribed by P. Crcscentius 
in his ‘Treatise de Agricultura,” lib. x. cap “t 

•s mentioned frequently by the writers of our author's 
nge. Thus in Deckers “ Villanies discovered by Lan- 

f^diL a in P Can, C ,! ' rht: ”u~“ And >' et 1 I )ave scene a 
Creditor in Pnson weepe when he beheld the Debtor and 

to lay out money of his owne purse to free him : he shot a 

second arrow to find the first, ” 4to. 1616 Atriin in 

letter, (■• BJ.tote Ho-Elian® "," I scnM-oii on^of the 

the 13th 11 n0t an -' V( : rcd : 1 sent another of 

nnt »/ i «"?" t0 - n "' 1 'he first, but I know 

li 1 a 1 lift shooting with a bow 

Hath lost his shaft where weedcs and bushes grow*- 

? n h « h HK ing Search d ' and rak'd, and scrap'd, and tost 
1 o find his arrow that he late hath lost ; ' 

At last a crotchet comes into his braine, 

To stand at his first shooting place againe- 
T/ien shoots and lets another arrow flue, 

Neere as lie thinkes his other shaft may lye- 

i^diEl C who C n entS an<1 charactere » referred here to an 

Ci °a Albert 

England in 1583 "ni ' mmense . Possessions, who visited 

? 0 rjs 

S™d RT with “S’* mcn mdtheir f^inLhe 
CouniTemi^ a»lfoi ,1 r teaSed l , CSt " t f s ° f 11,0 ^“‘oated 

thc chariati ™ K 

55 'Sa r^SS's 

it was a nl!? nt ° Sh > Io ck was natural. At all events 
an extremely' of I 


Shoremen A°" 1 , e - 0 . f t "'°. ini b' llti e Annies as well footc-nieii 
as foramen, loo,, is a piece entitled, “Caleb Shilock his 

prophesie for the yeere 16U7,” which begins as follows 

Be it knowne unto all men, that in the veare 1607, when 

bee in ‘f ,n the ," atr ^® si S n e, the world is like to 

•, I! ? t\ ,e ‘ at dan K er i for a learned Jew named Caleb 
Sln ock doth write that, in the foresaid yeere, the sim 

nfT e n e,Vd S hthe dra S on in the morning, from five 

foJ it f° tk t Untl , n ,' ne ’ an ' 1 wi)1 a PI*eare like fire : there- 

bv beholdin^tST' any n,an ,l ° ,,c 'hold the same, for 
by beholding thereof, hee may lose his sight.” Although 

Eat t t ndln ^ l .° c e a pro P hec . v for the year 1607 , this edit urn 
as a reprint of a much older copy, the date of the me- 

tion J eVe ‘ bCmg a tered ' to &ive ‘“terest to the publica- 

(4) Scene III. // / can Ca ( c / t / ull once, noon the /,/„ 1 
SJhe phrase is taken f.oC wrestling 1 
authors Thu?Si°r r, S ** 11 ° * f,e< l uentl y found in the o il 

\vk-k he doth a PP* lc one special drift. P * 

M hich was to get the Pagan on the hippo; 

Kv n!’mi, l i ng . C ^ U i:' ht ,mn riphf - he doth him lift 
?i»» hS 1 * “l*' 8 ^’ and in such "isc doth frit,ni- 

.h. 

w-r ( r-«- 

f * b* « f «*> Not 

Collier? Shakespeare.” JC °* i,eIn:,, ' ks 011 Knight’. and 
(5) .Scene hi.—/,, »• ». „„ 

Exchange erected on that islai d ■ nil ti^'T. 1 ' Ca ?. a ! ’ tl,e 

S&azss ; s'rS? 

centre of a basin ’ If th.-i ° . lts , s,tu ation in the 

original name was perhaps i'° . ac . culat e, the 

or llilerato, an elevated manrin- A n ^ hauk ' slu " *> 
highest, and probably the oldest of tl. t iG - ,S !? nd , was the 
which the vSneti fie.l Earh in t^ the ,a ^ ne 

church of San Jacopo was Greeted on t»W V tUry tho 
fish-market; and adjoining to it^were bu nR V?" " IC 
a senes of edifices connept^l t , , 1 u,,t thc J “Mncc/e, 

houses and cusSnXuses n as W 

which was held the Exchange 4hfn- n ‘ S,>ace , op I ,0si,c to 
Venetian history in the^ who wrot ® on 

th,s , “most noble piazza” was crowded' 10 ’ statcs that 
night. The part wtero the mm . f,0m n ] on >ing to 
weighty and imnortant n nv,^ C V nts transacted the most 
at the end of tKS‘.f"'f *“ "l™ *l>e double V onTc 0 

The Ml na -" m ■°‘ ro *■“ “tablUhed“" Dp °' s ^ uroh . 

I ho fo„ow,ng „ Coiynt's dcsc^L of lhe ^ o ,. 

‘1.37 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


Exchange, os it appeared when he visited Venice:—“The 
Rialto which is at the farthest side of the bridge as you 
come from St. Mark's, is a most stately building, being the 
Exchange of Venice, where the Venetian gentlemen and 
the merchants doe meet© twice a day, betwixt eleven and 
twelve of the clocke in the morning, and betwixt five and 
sixe of tho clocke in the aftemoone. This Rialto is of a 
goodly height, built all with bricke as tho palaces arc, 
adorned with many faire walkes or open galleries that 
I have before mentioned, and hath a pretty quadrangular 
court adjoining to it. But it is inferior to our Exchange in 
London, though indeede there is a farre greater quantity 
of building in this than in ours.”— Coryat's Crudities 
(1611), p. 169. 

(6) My Jewish gaberdine.] A gaberdine was a large 
loose cloak, and it does not appear that tliis habiliment, 
as worn by tho Jews, was in any respect different from 
that in ordinary use, though Mr. Halliwell observes, “ Ac¬ 
cording to a memorandum, the source of which is unknown 
to me, Shylock 4 should assuredly wear a large red cross, 
embroidered upon his shoulder, the senate of Venice having 
passed an edict to mortify tho Jews—many of whom 

J uitted their territory’ to avoid its infliction—that no 
sraclito should appear upon the Rialto without the 
emblem or badge above specified.”' The distinguishing 
peculiarity in the costume of the Jews, as we learn from 
Coryat, was the colour of their head gear; those born 
in the western part of the world being compelled to 
wear red hats, and those in tho east yellow turbans, or 
bonnets:—“ I was at the place where tho whole frater¬ 


nity of the Jews dwelleth together, which is called tho 
Ghetto, being an iland: for it is inclosed round about 
with water. It is thought there are of them in all five 
and sixe thousand. They are distinguished and discerned 
from the Christians by their habites on their heads: for 
some of them doe wearc hats and those redde, only those 
Jcwes that are borne in the Westeme parts of tho world, 
as in Italy, kc., but tho casteme Jewcs, being otherwise 
called the Levantine Jewes which are borne in Hicrusalom, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, kc., wearc turbents upon their 
heads, as tho Turkes do: but the difference is this; tho 
Turkes woare white, tho Jewes yellow. By that word 
turbent I understand a rowle of fine linnen wrapped to¬ 
gether upon their heads, which serveth them instead of 
hats, whereof many have bin often wome by the Turkes 
in London.”— CORYAT’S Crudities (ed. 1611, p. 130). As 
Shylock was a Levantine Jew, he should be represented 
with a yellow turban or bonnet. 

(7) Scene III. — 1/ fie should, breed- his day.] To break 
his day was the current expression formerly to imply a 
breach of contract. “ Every day he surveighs his grounds 
and tho buttals therof, lest there be any incroacning or 
any thing remov’d. If any debtor misse his day but a 
minute, hee is sure to pay soundly for forbearance: 
besides usuric upon usury’, if ho continue it.” —Characters 
of Theophrastus, translated bv Healey. So, also, in 
“The Fay re Mayde of the Exchange,” 1607, Act II. 
Sc. 2:— 

"If you do break your day, assure yourself. 

That I will take the forfeit of your bond.” 


ACT II. 


(1) Scene I.— Lead me to the caskets.] —The incident of 
the caskets is generally believed to have been derived, di¬ 
rectly or remotely, from a story in the Latin “ Gesta 
Romanorum,” which relates that a certain king of Apulia 
sent his daughter to l>e married to tho only son of Anselmo 
the emperor, and that the ship in which she sailed was 
wrecked, and all on board lost except the princess. After 
undergoing some incredible adventures, the lady roaches 
the court of the enqrcror, her destined father-in-law:— 

“ Then was the emperour right glad of her safety and 
comming, and had great compassion on her, saying : Ah 
faire lady, for the love of my sonne thou hast suffered 
much woe, nevcrthelesse if thou be worthio to be his wife, 
soono shall I prove. 

“And when he had thus said, he commanded to bring 
forth three vessels, tho first was made of pure gold, beset 
with precious stones without, and within full of dead 
mens bones, and thereupon was ingraven this posey: 
Who so chooscth mo shall finde that ho deserveth. 

“ The second vessel was made of fine silver, filled with 
earth and wormes, and tho superscription was thus: 
Who so chooscth mo shall find that his nature dcsireth. 

“The third vessel was made of lead, full within of 
precious stones, and the superscription, Who so chooscth 
me shall finde that God hath disposed to him. 

“ These three vessels the emperour shewed to tho 
mniden and said, Lo, hero daughter, these be fail© vessels, 
it thou choose one of these, wherein is profit to theo and 
to other, then shalt thou havo my sonne: but if thou 
choose that wherein is no profit to thee nor to none other, 
soothlv thou shalt not marric him. 

“When the mayden saw this, sho lift up her hands to 
God and said: Thou Lord that knowest alt things, grant 
me grace this houre so to choose, that I may receive tho 
emporours sonno. And with that slice lieheld tho first 
vessell of gold, which was ongrnven, and read tho super¬ 
scription, Who so chooscth mo, kc. saying thus: Though 
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this vessel l>e full precious and made of pm© gold, nevcr¬ 
thelesse I know not what is within, and therefore my deal© 
lord, this vessel will I not choose. 

“And then sliec beheld the second vessel that was of 
pure silver, and read the superscription, Who so chooseth 
meo shall find© that his nature dcsireth. Thinking thus 
within her selfc, If I choose this vessel, what is within it I 
know not, but well I wot there shall I finde that nature 
desireth, and my nature desireth the lust of the flesh, 
therefore this vessel will I not choose. When sho had 
scene theso two vessels, and given an answere as touching 
them, shoe beheld the third vessell of lead, and read tho 
superscription, Who so chooseth meo, shall finde that God 
hath disposed. Thincking within her solfo this vessel is 
not passing rich, nor throughly precious: nevcrthelesse, 
tho superscription saith: Who so chooseth meo, shall finde 
that God hath disposed: and without doubt God never 
disposeth any hnrme, therefore now I will choose this 
vessel!, by the leave of God. 

“ When the omperour saw this, heo said, 0 faire may¬ 
den oj»on thy vessell, and see if thou hast well chosen or 
no. And when this yong lady had opened it, she found it 
full of fine gold and precious stones, like as the emperour 
had told her before. 

“ And thou said tho emperour, 0 my deero daughter, 
bccauso thou hast wisely chosen, therefore shalt thou 
marry my sonne. And when he had so said, he ordained 
a marriage, and married thorn together with great so- 
lcmpnitie and much honour, and thev lived peaceably 
a long timo together." — Abridged from a translation- 
by Robert Robinson, in Mr. Collier’s Shakespeare's 
Library, vol. II. p. 102. 

(2) Scene II.— Here's a simple line of life.] Chiroman- 
tically, the linen I'iler, or line of life, is tho indentation 
which runs round the root of the thumb, diriding it from 
tho palm of tho hand. In an anciont MS. possessed by 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


Mr. Halliwen, we are told, “ Hit ys to know yf the lyne of 
the lyf strecche to the wryst, and that it be of good 
coloure sufficiently, it is a siene of long lyf. Yf it be 
short, it ys a signe of short lyf." If this authority be 
correct, \ve were not strictly so in stating that the table 
signified the palm of the hand. (See Note (c), p . 404 ) 
T he lyne that begymyth under the litille fynger and 
streccheth toward the rote of the fynger next the thombe 
ys cleDed mensahs that is, the table." But another writer 

AnHth 111 ? 17 space hetwee n the natural line 

and tho line of fortune is called Vienna tho fn ki A ” 

Samson’s Polygraphs, 1675. ' table ' ~ 

The table line or line of fortune, then, is the line run- 

rtf* l 0re ^ ng |T, the ot her three fingers to 

the side of the hand. The natural hue is the line g which 

cun-es in a different direction, through the middle of the 
palm; and the line of life, as before mentioned is the 
circular line surrounding the ball of the thumb The 

(3) Scene II.— 

? tr/l i € 9 yace J s sa yi*9, hood mine eyes 
Thus mth my hat, and sigh, and say Amen/ 

i^ t i C f° f t ' Vearing the hat at meals, and especially at 

c1£X InTho’ ^ P /° bably derived fniml j!! 

aTitt 'Z -alcing him " s f t ,y d he" 

ferred from the followingRogerTh^Ca!"!?h**- 

temper £ ot~ SS 

affecting great heighths. Newly written hv P p T t a 

r*st 

11 Then skimming the fat off. 

Say Grace with your hat off.” 


I. ^ v ’ . -- WV../^U1 v o UIUU, I tin IK I 

in Coryat s “ Crudities,” ed. 1611, pp. 170, 171. “The 

is a nrpH S 'r/n h are CaUe J '? Latin ear 'P i > °r cesluaria, that 
is, pretty little armes of the sea, because they ebbe and 

SJil 6 *? 17 9, l e .u 0Ure L’- f i re very sin ff ular ornaments to the 
citie, through tho which they runne even os the veynes 

*5® b f- y u° f a man ’ and doe di3 g or ge into tho 
Canaldgrande, vrhich is the common receptacle of them 

tip two P nnci P a11 commodities to the citie, 

the one'that it carryeth away all the garbage and filth- 

meanfls 111 ?!^ e L h K- int ° them fr0m the citie ’ which by 
meanes of the ebbing and flowing of the water is the 

sooner convened out of the channels, though indeed" 

n J» theT S ° j el, » but that the P e opie doe eftsoones 
adde own industry to dense and purge them the 

nLssI f hey SerVG the Venetia ns in steacUf streetes to 

passe with farre more expedition on the same then thev 

f“ d0 °" thail \ ,and «treetes, and that by^tahie 1 ttle 
boates, which they call gondolas, the fayrest that eve? 

I saw in any place. For none of them aro open above but 
fairelv covered, first with some fifteene or sixteene little 
ronnj pieces of timber that reach from one end to tho 
other and make a pretty kinde of arch or vault £ the 

aiwl? ’ t i ien < . wdth faire black cloth which is turned ur> 
and the hSJ CheS ^ finely covered with blacke leather 

men that row these never sit as t lh ? water ‘ 

alwaies stand, and that at the farther enTof tW^d Y 
sometimes one, but most commonly two • and^n ’ 

ShK 57 men ' which eet ^ uSnSl'Sf 


ACT III. 


«tiied prectai of J7 J The ™ 

beauty, but on X, U nt ioh • aI ° ne from its rarit y and 

bated to it. Amonc^other rirtn^ 8 ? 1 *" 7 properties a ttri- 
thepowertoquSl eSmitv .!? ’ 11 T® 3 8up P osed to have 

to nos spqq fLn and reconcile man and wife : and 

if the wearer of it bS' compassionate stone: 

the wea“e d S toh “ - 

demical among the ladfelnf Seems ^ have been «P>* 

eentuiy, and to have^nLid® b J au - ,n f ,ule ln the sixteenth 
a nd sarcasm from ® * Jxpi ° sed them to unceasing raillery 
Stubbesavers & f 8 ”* crabbed 

^0 had beauMft? hai^to 1° Pm H decoy chi,d ' en 
oeautitul hair to some secluded spot and there 


sffip^teH s tL™ n S d d e,' Mk3 h - E ' en dead, a, 
satisfy the demand occasioned by ftU m'ortW 

Therigh 

To live a second life on second head ! " 

Sonnet 68. 

Of a ^ifdy’colour.’in^compfem^tpPthe O " ™ 

were of that tint; and thLeffahe Q 'i een ’ whose ,oc hs 

^ ■■ ‘rs 

In -enice 

worth 4 .. 4d.; the other^ of St SZrP* d ? Ca i de Bancn , 

2s. 10 d. The ducat took its name ae?!^A-' a Ued at about 
the legend on it’ accor d«ng to some, from 

“ s it tibi, Christ!, datus, quetn tu regis, iste Ducatus." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


(4) Scene V.— Thus when I shun Xcylta, your father, 
1 full into Charybdis, your mother.] The famous old 
proverbial line, 

*• incidis in Scyllam, cupicns vitarc Charybdim,” 

is said to liavo originally api>carcd in the Latin poem, 
“ Alcxamlrois sivo Gesta Aloxandri Magni,” by Philip 
Gualticr ; there applied to Darius, who, escaping from 
Alexander, fell into tho hands of Bess us. The proverb 


itself, howovor, has boon |K>inted out in a much older 
writer, St. Augustine, in Joan. Evans., Tract, xxxvi. § 9: 
“Ne itcrum quasi fugiens Charybdim, in Scyllam in- 
curras.” Again:—“A Charybdi quidem evasisti, sed in 
Scvllreis scopulis naufragasti. In medio naviga, utrumque 
periculosum latus ovita.” It was common in English books 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century ; and Mr. Halliwell 
quotes an old Somersetshire saying to a similar effect,— 
“He got out of tho muxy and fell into the pucksy.” 


ACT IV. 


(1) SCENE I.— A royal merchant.] This epithet is 
strictly appropriate, a royal merchant being ono who 
transacted tho commercial business of a sovereign. Thus 
King John calls Brand de Doway, “homo nosier et domi¬ 
nions mercator noster ; ” and on the same account, the 
famous Gresham was ordinarily dignified with tho title of 
tho royal merchant. About the period when Shakcsi>earo 
wrote this play, there was at Palermo a celebrated mer¬ 
chant called Antonio, of whom it was said that he had at 
one time two kingdoms mortgaged to him by the King of 
Spain. (See Hunter's “ Now Illustrations of Shakespeare.' ) 

(2) Scene I.— Some men there are lore not a gaping pig.] 

By a (japing pig Shakespeare may have meant a pig 
roasted for the table. Thus, in Nash s “ Pierco Penny- 
lossc his Supplication to tho Devil:”—“The causes con¬ 
ducting unto wrath arc as diverse as tho actions of a mans 
life. Some will take on like a madman, if they see a mg 
come to the table” So, in Fletcher's play of “The Elder 
Brother,” Act II. Sc. 2:—“And they stand gajnna like 
a roasted pig." Again, in Webster’s “ Dutchess of Malfi, 
Act III. Sc. 2, 1623 “ Ho could not abide to see a pigs 

head (japing ; I thought your grace would find him a Jew.” 
In the “Newo Metamorphosis,” a poem quoted by Mr. 
Halliwell, and written in the seventeenth century, thero 
are some singular instances of antipathy :— 

“ I knewe the like by one that nould endure 
To see n goose come to the table sure; 

Some cannot brooke to se a custarde there, 

Some of a cheese doe ever stand in feare; 

And I knowc one, if she tobacco see, 

Or smels the 3amc, she swoones imediatcly : 

The like of roses I have heard some tell, 

Touch but the skyn and presently 'twill swell, 

And growe to blisters: the reason it is this, 

'Twixt them and these there's such antithisis.' 

(3) Scene I.— Thou dial, and all thy goods are confis¬ 
cate.] In tho conduct of this part of Antonio’s trial, wo 
have a curious picture of Italian manners in tho sixteenth 
century ; one which shows that tho most esteemed forensic 
talent of tho period, consisted less in sound legal knowledgo, 
than in the subtle acumen which could discover a flaw in an 
indictment, or detect an unsuspected omission in a bond. 
Portia hero brings forth at last tho most fatal chargo 
against Shylock, that namely by which ho had already 
forfeited both property and life, after tho validity of tho 
deed had been overthrown and tho causo actually gained, 
by insisting on tho fulfilment of overlooked impossibilities. 
Firstly, sho urges, 

•' This bond doth give thee here no Jot of blood.” 

And then, 

“-In the cutting of it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Arc by the laws of Venice confiscate." 

Finally, sho requires tho plaintiff to cut off at onco tho 
precise woight, not tho twentioth part of a scruplo more 
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or less than an exact pound. After all these objections had 
been urged and admitted, she adduces the \ enetian law 
which made the whole transaction a criminal offence in¬ 
volving the penalty of forfeiture and death. Ill these two 
distinct parts of the pleading, we may fancy we can per- 
ceivo the operations of two different minds; Doctor Bcl- 
lario, of Padua, and Portia, of Belmont. To the former 
may l>c attributed the sound and irresistible legal attack 
uixm the sanguinary bond ; as appears to be expressed m 
his letter to the courts,—“Wo turned o’er many books 
to" - 'her: he is furnish’d with my optnion. But it seems 
also ms if the female wit of Portia may be traced in the 
ingenious perception of tho less criminal objections which 
first gained the causo; and that the old advocate coi ertly 
alludes to it in the words, “better’d with his own learning 
(the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend). 

Thero is, in Mr. Rogers’ volume of Italy, a charming old 
Italian story, entitled “The Bag of Gold,” which had 
been related to the author by a retired cardinal, and wlucli, 
as he says, bears some resemblance to the tale of “The 
Merchant of Venice.” It is altogether too long to bo 
extracted entire, and tho reader will probably thank us 
for sending him to tho book; but as it especially illus¬ 
trates tho ancient Italian practico of gaining a cause by 
ingenious sophistry, wo shall abstract tho narrativo and 
givo the conclusion. 

Three of tho half-robber soldiers of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century', desired to leave a stolon bag of gold 
with the hostess of a small inn called the White Cross, on 
tho road to Bologna. Thoy drew up an acknowledgment 
for it, which sho signed, undertaking to deliver it when 
applied for; “ but to be delivered, these were tho words, 
not to ono, nor to two, but to tho three ; words wisely intro¬ 
duced by those to whom it belonged, knowing w’hat they 
knew of each other.” After thoy had gone, ono of them, 
who seemed to bo a Venetian, returned, and requested to 
bo allowed to set his seal on tho bag as tho others had 
done. Sho placed it before him for tho purpose, but being 
at tho same moment called aw’av to receive a guest, when, 
sho came back tho soldier and tho money were gono. Tho 
other two robbers soon after claimed tho gold; and as it 
was not forthcoming, thoy commenced a process against 
tho hostess on her written acknowledgment. In great 
distress, sho sent her daughter to several advocates to 
dofend her ; but some of them domanded too largo a fco. 
others were already retained against hor: all considered 
tho caso to bo hopeless, and tho trial was to come on tho 

next day. , , , 

It happened that tho hostess’ daughter had a lover, 
Lorenzo Mnrtolli, who was a law-student of great promise 
and already at tho bar, though ho had never spoken : and 
ho volunteered his hearty support. The trial camo on, tho 
claim was proved,—there was no dofonco made by tho de¬ 
fendant, and tho judges wore about to givo sentence, when 
Lorenzo roso and adoressod tho court. “ Much has boen 
said,” ho pleaded, “ on tho Bacrod nature of tho obligation, 
and wo acKnowlodgo it in its full force. Let it bo fulfilled, 
and to tho last Totter. It is what wo solicit, what we 
require. But to whom is tho bag of gold to be delivered T 



What says the bond ? Not to one not /„ , , 

t/nee. Let the three stand forth and claim it.” ’ Fromthat 
day,—for who ain doubt the issue?—none were ZiJht 
none employed, but the subtle, the eloquent Lorenzo? g ' 

(4) Scene I.— 

Ti > r,*/ * a is • ^ Me hare 

1 he other ha/j m use. 1 

is „v “ it r r °% tho 

is altogether inconsistent, in the prcsentp^e^rtth^bo 
generosity of Antonio’s chamete/ I„ con^Ss oHand! 


illustrative comments. 


UloTeitl, 1 * j'aZfel l0 , EiV ° tl,C CStftte lo “»y porson after 

calle<l ' r ^ f > ° S:,e:,;,or " oul, l be rendered insecure. This is 

& S®F' re " = ''"' an 


ACT V. 


KS«K 5 “;-»a 

to be of surpassing beauty and at P ?T' eive the,n 
It is not a garden of Zl? al , m fl ost boundless extent. 

^£13 *•£»"* 

tecture of Ven ce ^' h ^ USes in the ric h archi- 

summer, which tempts the ®' e " ,n £ : a fine evening of 
abroad and enjoy the scenc to "alk 

foliage. The Sn is in the ho"ft the gentle 
shining with a steady lustre • i fu , °, rbcd and 

the deep serene (tn ’ ^£ht clouds disturbing 

changing slm-W ofl o”'! en 3VVard fa » the ever 
taken for fairies'snortimr l 0 ^" trees > which may be mis- 
are not t^ moonbeams L ^ moonli ^ ht ! " here trees 

standing” 

bath in everj’ part of man which 30 PJewing effects it 
have been thereby induced to thinVt)° S f c ., lv,nc ' that some 
nature is, or hath in it? Wmony^ that the SOul it3cIf b >' 

Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 5. 


tl.i 3 Pccomne oVs^n, l,a « <*« doctor.] r„ 
1‘eaaon to doubt StatapC « 


I U? Sr?”’S'tTij 0 ■■*«* a. ring fomu . part of 

but the following analysis of it°? l ? nfc \ to 1 b ® g iven in full, 
“History of Fiction ” I ’ extra ® ted frol « Dunlop’s 
show that it cfose y co I m?ctr; ,U ^ °[ tbe °«Wto 
“The Merchant of Venice ”a ™ w,th tho houd ™>lo in 
notto, is adopted by XUSldo \ namcd Gi:u " 
He obtains permission to iro tJ, a ]7 C 1 \ < r net,an merchant. 
» ship richly laden. On his vr,?V na ’ and sets sail »» 
Belmont, where a ladv of l» e enters the port of 

announced herself ,i the iE* 1 ? KUth ros,ded > and who 

enjoy her. GianneUo is entert, T 7 - P V* on who «mM 
having partaken of ^ \ n her palace, and 

ingredients, he falls asleep on7r!? -SC ^ In ‘ x ed with soporific 
is confiscated next mom in.r t In ”,f° bed > and his vessel 
conditions. He ntSZS^'vZS?*£? t0 the sti I»*lated 
loaded, for Belmont, and^cts in^' ? Ut a vesscl richly 
third time, Ansaldois forced to1? * s, ™ ,lar manner. Tim 
from a Jew, on condition of hi* n< r* tei J tbous and ducats 
take a pound of flesh Zm M. ^ <bt ? r r bein S allowed to 
a certain time. Giann e ^'l „ 0dy .- lf he did not I»v »'V 
fortunate. He obtains the i„j„° Xped,tl ! ,n is now more 
from the nine, according toa hin?hl? arni ^ e ’i h / refraining 
mg maid. Occupied rithh?s1,2i"T 1 ' 6 ' 1 fp °® a "ait" 
Ansaldo till the day it is due - ?» he f or & ets tb e bond of 

but as the time haVelipsed the Jo« en to Veili ^, 

times the money. At^thi^JS • Bw refuse® to accept ten 
arrives disguised^ a lawyer 7n 1 the ne «-marrie.l lady 
custom in Italy, that she* had ? ann ° unc cs, as was the 
cases: for in that ale dcKca ia .JnT° to decide ‘Uflieult 

>.v the ordinary judges of the U " ts W T n °t determined 
law who were called from It (>unces » ,)ut hy doctoi-s of 
distance. The pretemfed oth *r Pb** at a 

claim of the Jew, decides that ho ; n "V C ? n > uited on l, ‘0 
the pound of flesh, but that h.? n' 1 , 111 " 1 to insist on 

draw one drop of blood from r b i io , u d be behca<led if he 
takes from oLnel^fa^iJ 0 ^- T, *° j« d *m then 

'vards banters him in her own -K '” a fce ’ and after- 
'rith it. ner °" n character for having parted 


CRITICAL OPINIONS ON THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


“ The ‘ Merchant of Venice ’ is one of Shakspeare’s most perfect works : popular to an extraordinary 
degree, and calculated to produce the most powerful eflect on the stage, and, at the same time a 
wonder of ingenuity and art for the reflecting critic. Shylock, the Jew, is one of the inimitable 
master-pieces of characterization which are to be found only in Shakspeare. It is easy for both poet 
and player to exhibit a caricature of national sentiments, inodes of speaking, and gestures bhylock, 
however, is everything but a common Jew: he possesses a strongly-marked and original individuality, 
and yet we perceive a light touch of Judaism in everything he says or does. A\ e almost fancy wo can 
hear a light whisper of the Jewish accent even in the written words, such as we sometimes still find in 
the higher classes, notwithstanding their social refinement. In tranquil moments, all that is foreign to 
the European blood and Christian sentiments is less perceptible; but in passion the national stamp 
comes out more strongly marked. All these inimitable niceties the finished art of a great actor can 
alone properly express. Shylock is a man of information, in his own way, even a thinker, only be has 
not discovered the region where human feelings dwell; his morality is founded on the disbelief m 
goodness and magnanimity. The desire to avenge the wrongs and indignities heaped upon his nation 
is after avarice, his strongest spring of action. His hate is naturally directed chiefly against those 
Christians who are actuated by truly Christian sentiments: a disinterested love of our neighbour 
seems to him the most unrelenting persecution of the Jews. 'I he letter of the law is his idol; he 
refuses to lend an ear to the voice of mercy, which, from the mouth of Portia, speaks to him with 
heavenly’ eloquence: he insists on rigid and inflexible justice, and at last it recoils on his o^n head. 
Thus he becomes a symbol of the general history of his unfortunate nation. The melancholy and 
self-sacrificing magnanimity of Antonio is aftectingly sublime. Like a princely merchant, he is 
surrounded with a whole train of noble friends. The contrast which this forms to the selfish cruelty of 
the usurer Shvlock was necessary to redeem the honour of human nature. The danger which almost 
to the close of the fourth act hangs over Antonio, and which the imagination is almost afraid to 
approach, would fill the mind with too painful anxiety, if the poet did not also provide for its 
recreation and diversion. This is effected in an especial manner by the scenes at Portia’s country-seat, 
which transport the spectator into quite another world. And yet they are closely' connected with the 
main business by the chain of cause and effect: Bassanio’s preparations for his courtship are the cause 
of Antonio’s subscribing the dangerous bond ; and Portia again, by the counsel and advice of her uncle, 
a famous lawy’er, effects the safety of her lover’s friend. But the relations of the dramatic composition 
are the while admirably observed in yet another respect. The trial between Shylock and Antonio is 
indeed recorded as being a real event; still, for all that, it must ever remain an unheard-of and singular 
case. Shakspeare has therefore associated it with a love intrigue not less extraordinary: the one 
consequently is rendered natural and probable by r means of the other. A rich, beautiful, and clever 
heiress, who can only be won by the solving the riddle—the locked caskets—the foreign princes, ''ho 
come to try the venture—all this powerfully excites the imagination with the splendour of an olden 
tale of marvels. The two scenes in which, first the Prince of Morocco, in the language of Eastern 
hyperbole, and then the self-conceited Prince of Arragon, make their choice among the caskets, serve 
merely to raise our curiosity’, and give employment to our wits ; but on the third, where the two loveis 
stand trembling before the inevitable choice, which in ono moment must unite or separate them for 
ever, Shakspeare has lavished all the charms of feeling—all the magic of poesy. We share m the 
rapture of Portia and Bassanio at the fortunate choice: we easily conceive why they are so fond of 
each other, for they are both most deserving of love. The judgment scone, with which the fourth act 
is occupied, is in itself a perfect drama, concentrating in itself the interest of the whole. The knot is 
now untied, and, according to the common ideas of theatrical satisfaction, the curtain ought to droji. 
But the poet was unwilling to dismiss his audience with the gloomy impressions which Antonios 
acquittal, effected with so much difficulty, and contrary to all expectation, and the condemnation of 
Shylock, were calculated to leave behind them; he has therefore added the fifth act by way of a 
musical afterludo in the piece itself. The episodo of Jessica, the fugitive daughter of the Jew, in 
whom Shakspeare has contrived to throw a veil of sweetness over the national features, and the artinco 
by which Portia and her companion are enabled to rally their newly-married husbands, supply him 
with the necessary materials. The scene opens with the playful prattling of two lovers in a summer 
evening ; it is followed by soft music, and a rapturous eulogy on this powerful disposer of the human 
mind and the world; the principal characters then make their appearance, and, after a simulated 
quarrel, which is gracefully maintained, the whole ends with the most exhilarating mirth.”— Schi.egel. 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


KING RICHARD THE 



“i,; xrr? at Stati r rs : ^ w, b. 

King Richard the Second. As it hath 1 y\ l 1 ^ eai lln ^ ei ^ ie f 1 ^ 0 ot %k Ihe tragedie of 

Charaberlaine his Servants, London, Printed H Valent ^ the Kl o llt Honourable the Lord 
be sold at his shop in Panics church yardatthe ^ ”* * 

the most accurate copy of the plav extant ° ‘... 7 * 4to * I his is much 

the first folio, one in 1598, anothi ^1608 - with ^ qu ^f°. ed ^on S were published before 
and the Deposing of Kino- Richard ” and tlJ U t *• i ? ddltl0 " s of the Parliament sceane, 
name, « WHliam°Shake-sp%are " on the title p" " t uV ^ f which **» the author’s’ 

followed in the folio, 1623. There can now h,? *f ° f \ 61 ? be ! ,,g a PP ai ’ently the copy 

Richard II. than Shakespeare’s, and one that kent ^ 1Ce / a doubt th f fc there was an older 

Globe theatre, long after his had been played and printed' act,n « d ™ ma » evc » the 

it is related that Sir Gillie Merrick who wa* j • 1 \ a passa S e of Camden’s Annals, 

Earl of Esse*, was accused, amon-MAhe! charlTfTart “ ** J Bp T“ e i "-»*ection of the 
public theatre, the obsolete trawedy%rotetm /? ’jJ h ? !!?. ca, f?. d be acted, by money in a 
This transaction is related moClcZs?ZlnZ >Cll a a ^ tion of Eicl >ard 'he Second. 
“The Afternoon before the ReETSk w th d <*'arat,ons, where it is stated that, 

afterwards in the action, had procured to be nkv’d ] £ ,eatcompan y others, who were all 
Richard the Second; neither wT it ctual bu IH r t t"* "“ *** of de P»^"g King 
told him by one of the Players, that the Play^vas oldLdT*® , b ^ 1 ^ c 1 mck ; and when it was 
because few would come to it, there weie forty ShilHn^ f the J should have Loss in playing it, 
play'd.” The deposition of RiZd I? fol ' «»<• » it was 

was peculiarly sensitive. It was probably T hi! b , Sub J act u P on w hich Elisabeth 
Shakespeare’s play, containing the aLal deposition of tbe°Tr ’ tmt ‘' e • Parliamoilt *»nc in 
untd after her death. In 1599, Sir John Havwnrde K "’?’ "’ aS not inserted in the quartos 
and committed to prison, for his History of the^fW P? t eans « 1 ™ 1 >» the Star Chamber, 
Henry IV., which contained the depoS ofKdjrf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ »f King 

to ,r £rr hnve be ™ ** 

accomplished William Lambarde twelve montl P for ’ m a conversation with the 

"'th his pandect of her Rolls in the Tower wljT ** TT” 1 ° f his P rosenti “g her 

the retgn of Richard II., she remarked:-«I am Richard II k° US , ' ec “' ds ’ she can,e 
replied, in allusion to the Esse* attempt “ Such •i V'! kn0 ."' >' e ,,ot <hat?” Lambarde 
attempted by a most unkind gent, the most’adorned er '" cked,n,a S ln a‘>°n was determined and 
his her Majesty rejoined: ° He'thatwillfor^et G fwi 1 a *7 ^ “ a ‘ k •' ” to 

tragedy was payed 40"« times in open streets an°d houses’” ^ bene&cto "= this 

z ^ *» * 

con royemy I„ a MS. diary kept by the notorious D / p,at ' cs this fact beyond 

whe elnV bra,f ’ Mr ' ColHel ' 1,as fo ‘'" d an enZ unde, tlTe ’ tI"’ T' •T med in the 
wlierem Fonnan records his having been present at thpPl i . ’ Thui ? ,Ia N» April 30, 1011, 

Tnl m Q n '’ 80mc . incidents in which he notes for his future ^ h ° fttl0 ’ aild witnessed the play of 
ck Straw, by his overmuch boldness not boino- n r»iv ° U,< anco: —“ Roniember therein how 

was S o' llh « Cl<I Stab, ’ cd bj 'Valworth, ttaMa^or of'?" ythi "S> "' ns suddenly, 

Was overthrown. Therefore, in such case, or the likc neyer a !; ’ S ° n " d llis " hole ^ 
for a man cannot be too wise, nor keep himself"! 


44r, 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


Glocester, the Earl of Arundel, Oxford, and others, crossing the king in his humour about the 
Duke of Erland and Bushy, were glad to fly and raise a host of men ; and being in his castle, 
how the Duke of Erland came by night to betray him, with three hundred men; but, having 
privy warning thereof, kept his gates fast, ami would not suffer the enemy to enter, which went 
back again with a fly in his ear, and after, was slain by the Earl of Arundel in the battle. 
Remember also, when the Duke (i.e. of Gloucester,) and Arundel, came to London with their 
army, King Richard came forth to them and met them, and gave them fair words, and promised 
them pardon, and that all should be well if they would discharge their army, upon whose 
promises and fair speeches, they did it ; and after, the king bid them all to a banquet, and so 
betrayed them, and cut off their heads, Ac., because they had not his pardon under his hand and 
seal before, but his word. 

“ Remember therein, also, how the Duke of Lancaster privily contrived all villainy to set them 
all together by the ears, and to make the nobility to envy the King, and mislike him and his 
government: by which means he made his own son king, which was Henry Bolingbroke. 
Remember, also, how the Duke of Lancaster asked a wise man whether himself should ever be a 
king, and he told him No, but his son should be a king; and when he had told him, he hanged 
him up for his labour, because he should not bruit abroad, or speak thereof to others. This was 
a policy in the commonwealth’s opinion, but I say it was a villain’s part, and a Judas’s kiss to 
hang the man for telling him the truth. Beware by this example of noblemen and their fair 
words, and say little to them, lest they do the like to thee for thy goodwill.” 

This play, then, it is clear, embraced the earlier portion of Richard’s reign, and may have 
contained its close, and have been the one which the partizans of Essex contrived to get acted. 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, on the contrary, comprises little more than the hist two years of the reign 
of Richard II., and the facts appear to have been dramatized exclusively from Holinshed, some 
of the speeches being copied with scarcely any alteration from that old chronicler. Of the date of 
its composition we have no reliable evidence; Malone fixes it in 1593, Chalmers and Drake 
in 1596. 


ptrsons geprtsentei). 


Kino Richard the Second. 

Edmund of Lanoley, Duke of York. ) Uncles to 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. ! the Kino. 
Henry, sumamed Bolingbroke, Duke of Here¬ 
ford, son to John of Gaunt ; afterwards 
Kino Henry the Fourth. 

Duke of Aumerle,* son to the Duke of York. 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Duke of Surrey. 

Earl of Salisbury. 

Earl of Berkley. 

Earl of Northumberland. 

Henry Percy, his Son. 

Lord Ross.t 
Lord Willoughby. 

Lord Fitzwater. 


Lord Marshal ; and other Lords. 

Bishop of Carlisle. 

Abbot of Westminster. 

Sir Pierce of Exton. 

Sir Stephen Scroop. 

Bushy, \ 

Bagot, > creatures to King Richard. 

Green, ) 

Captain of a hand of Welshmen. 

Queen to King Richard. 

Duchess of Gloucester. 

Duchess of York. 

Lady attending on the Queen. 

Lords, Jferalds, Officers, Soldiers, Gardeners, Keeper, 
Messengers, Groom, and other attendants. 


SCENE, — Dispersedly in England and Wales. 

• Aumtrlr, or A umatr, U the French for what we term Albemarle, a town in Noimandy. 

f Now spelt Root. 
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ACT J. 


8( ‘ ] :XK r -— Lo, ^l'>". A ,; 4 P 


Entn' King PacnAnD, atfrndetl; Jons of G.ir.vr 

<rt/«r Nobles, /*/;#, 

Prr-ir. Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d 
-Lan caste r,(l) 

last lll0l h according to thy oath and hand, 
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Brought hither Henry Hereford n il.v l ,.i i 

A ''" eh " ,cn ow would l cl JC, 


and must be pronounced as 4‘>1 **“ ,he °'‘ l 


<; a 



















A0T KING RICHARD 

Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray?(2) 
Gaunt. I have, my liege. 

K. Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded 
him. 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, 

On some known ground of treachery in him ? 
Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that 
argument, 

On some apparent danger seen in him, 

Aim’d at your highness,—no inveterate malice. 

Iv. Rich. Then call them to our presence ; face 
to face, 

And frowning* brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser, ami (lie accused, freely speak :— 

[Exeunt aome Attendants. 
High-stomach’d arc they both, and full of ire, 

In rage, deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

o 7 7 * 

Re-enter Attendants, with Bolixghroki: n and 

Norfolk. 

Holing. Many years of happy days befal 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 

Non. Each day still better other’s happiness; 
Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap, 

Add an immortal title to your crown! 

K. Rich. Wc thank you both : yet one but fiat- 
tors us, 

As well appeareth by the cause you come; 1 ’ 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason.— 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 
Holing. First, (heaven be the record to my 
speech !) 

Tn the devotion of a subject's love, 

Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 

And free from other misbegotten hate, 

Conic I appellant to this princely presence. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

And mark my greeting well; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth, 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 

Thou art a traitor, and a miscreant; 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live; 

Since the more fair and crystal is the sky, 

The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 

With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy throat : 


n HotisonuoKK— ] Henry Plnntagcnet, Karl of Hereford, eldest 
son of John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster, was surnnincd 
Holinfibroke from the castle of that name In Lincolnshire, where 
he was born. According to Drayton, however, he was not dis- 
ti mails bed by this name until after he assumed the crown. 

11 lly the cause you come;] Meaning, by the cause/or which you 
conic. 

r Inhabitable—] That is, unhabitable, not habitable; n primi¬ 
tive use of the word, common in old books. “Where all the 
country was scorched by the heat of the sun, and the place 
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TIIE SECOND. (scene i. 

And wish (so please my sovereign), ere I move, 
Wlmt my tongue speaks, my right-drawn sword 
may prove. 

Non. Let not my cold words here accuse my 
zeal: 

Tis not the trial of a woman’s war, 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain : 

The blood is hot that must be cool’d for this. 

Yet can I not of such tame patience boast, 

As to be hush’d, and nought at all to say : 

First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech; 
Which else would post, until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled* down his throat. 
Setting aside his high blood's royalty, 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him, 

Call him a slanderous coward, and a villain: 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds, 

And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable® 

Wherever Englishman durst set his foot. 
Meantime, let this defend my loyalty,— 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth lie lie. 

Holing. Pale trembling coward, there I throw 
_ my gage, 

Disclaiming here the kindred of thet king; 

And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 

Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except: d 
If guilty dread hath left thee .so much strength, 

As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop; 

By that, and all the rites of knighthood else, 

Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 

What I have spoke,£ or thou canst worso§ devise. 

Nor. I take it up ; and, by that sword I swear* 
Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder, 
I ’ll answer thee in any fair degree. 

Or chivalrous design of knightly trial: 

And, when I mount, alive may I not light, 

If I be traitor, or unjustly fight! 

K. Rich. What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray’s 
charge ? 

It must be great, that can inherit® us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Holing. Look, what I speak|| my life shall 
prove it true ;— 

That Mowbray hath receiv’d eight thousand nobles, 
In name of lendings, for your highness’ soldiers; 


(*) First folio, doubly. (♦) First folio, a. 

(J) First folio, spoken. ($) First folio omits, inrte. 

(||) First folio, taid. 

almost inhabitable for the multitude of serpents.”— T. II r.v wood's 
(lateral History of Women, 

'I Makes lliee In except:] Except is here employed in tl>0 old 
sense, to pul a bar to, or stay, action. 

0 That can inherit ut —] Inherit here means postest; but this 
use of the word is qijite exceptional. 



ACT 1.1 


The which I,o lmtli detain’d for lewd* employments 
L’ke n fal.se traitor and injurious villain 
Resides I say, and will in battle prove — 

Or here, or elsewhere, to the furthest veroc 
1 hat ever was -survey’d by English evc.- 
I hat al the treasons, for these eighteen years 
Con,plotted and contrived in this land, ‘ r s ,,rino- 
letch from false Mowbray their first head ami 
I inthei I say,-—and further will maintain 
l pon lus had hfe t° make all this good,— 

I l.nt he d.d plot the duke of Gloster’s death 

►-•iggest Ins soon-believing adversaries • 

And, consequently, like a t.aito.- coward, 

' ““blood m,,0eC,,t 50Ul th,ou £ h streams of 

P lllc, ‘ llloo 'J’ ,ikc sacrificing Abels, cries, 

L>cn from the tongueless caverns of the earth 
do me for justice and rough chastisement; 

And, by the glorious worth of my descent, 

1 lus arm shall do it, or this life be spent 

E ‘ C “ oni ^ ‘"S' 1 a ritoh his resolution 

T 'Z7 °n "' Ilnt .say’st thou to this? 

j.>on. u, let my sovereign turn nwiv i»:^ r 

And bid his earn a' little while be d^' ^ & “* 

Jill I have told this slander of hi, blood, 

JIou God, and good men, hate so foul a liar. 

cal; " " 3 '’ il "P* rtinl aie our eyes and 

M ove ho my brother, nay, myf kingdom’s heir 
(As lie is but my father’s brother’s son.) ’ 

Such SC0 P t,c ’s awe I make a vow, 

Sl o 1 °n! b- 01 '*' n ° a !', noss *° om ' S!>CI « I Wood 
T 1 ” 1 Prt'ilegc him, nor partializc 
The iiiistoopmg firmness of my upright soul • 

Ho ,s our subject, Mowbray, so art thou; ' 
oe speech and fearless, I to thee allow. 

Through u ' 0, f’t B ° mSbr0k0 , aS lo "' ns ,0 I'oart, 
n.i“I°i £h the false passage of thy throat, thou liest 

J b ee parts of that receipt I had for Calais ' 

Hndiursd I d„Iy§ to his highness’ soldiers : 

1 he , her part resen ’d ! by consent ; 

oi that my sovereign liege was in my debt, 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


'*> P' rs ‘ folio, fetch'd. 
(I) Quartos omit, my. 


( t) First folio, our. 

(§) First folio omits, duly. 


maUcinus*^ f, "l' lo U’ n 'nlt, ] T.ewd here signifies wicked, bate, 

youngest son of Ed ward S I TI,on,as of "'oodstock, the 

1.107. toward III., who was murdered at Calais in 

'^ ? V^nnl X ~^ Inri,e ' prom ^- See Note (a), n |7 

W propo.ina to Zl t.~»l passage, 

innovation. Dear in this , ’ ~ a I ,00r an<l need- 

nientoui, t,rets in,, ,l,,s l llare . means, precious 

" U’-ii : Some dear cause, 

in conceal ™'.t wrap me up awhile, 
tain, in “ Uomco and Juliet.” Act I. Sc. 5 . ._ 

‘‘ O dear account! my life is my foe s debt 
449 


[scene i 

Hpon remainder of a dear' 1 account, 
hmec last I went to France to fete], bis queen -tm 

, o."' down that lie—For Gloster’s death— 

i slew him not; but, to mine own disc-race 
Aegleeted my sworn duty in that ease! 

Pur you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 

J lie honourable father to my foe, 

Once di.l I* Jay an ambush for your life, 

A trespass that cloth vex my grimed soul : 
f U *’ cre I last receiv’d the sacrament, 

1 clui co, i*ess it; and exactly 0 bc«g’d 
l our g ra c e ' s pardon, and, 1 hope? I had it. 

ms is my fault: as for the rest appeal’d, 

It issues from the rancour of a villain 
A recreant and most degenerate traitor : 

W inch m myself I boldly will defend • 

And interchangeably hurl down my **«© 
i pon th,s overweening traitor’s foot, ° 
lo prove myself a loyal gentleman, 

Even in the best blood chamber’d in his bosom • 

In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 
lonr highness to assign our trial day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, he rul'd 

, »v me; 

Tbl w P ’" Se th i S C,, ? ler ' vi,ll0ut letting blood : 

nZ r cnb . c > ,hoa e h 110 physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep incision : 

Povget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed • 

Our doctors say, this is no month + tf Wee | 

Good uncle, let this end where it begun 

G *T C ;' b 0 ?' 0lf0lk ’ W .VO- son. 

,0 be a make-peace shall become mv 

Tl rv!r’.r,^’ ,,,e Auu ° f hoik’s gan C 

Gn ' • A " d ’ Wo,k ’ ,luo "' down bis. ® " 

Obedience bids, I should not'bidagen? ? W,1 °" ' 

/ "I im°bootA ‘ lBW <,0 " n ’ " e bi(1 * "'cre 
A°n. .Myself I threw, dread sovereign, at thy 

sztsitsr&sssz-' 


(*) First folio, / did. 


O ) F.r>t folio, tin,r. 


M 
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In the same play, Act V. Sc. 2 

" nifC - ">'• t 

And ibid.. Act V. Sc. 3 ; _ 

given thus :— * ^ C, J ,n tl,c °I<1 copies this speech i> 

a “a:::™’-- 

<: « 2 
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KING RICHARD TIIE SECOND. 


[SCENE II. 


ACT I.] 

(Despite of death,) that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not have. 

I am disgrac’d, impeach’d, and baffled* here; 

Pierc’d to the soul with slander’s venom d spear; 

The which no balm can cure, but his heart-blood 

'Which breath’d this poison. . . 4 , 

Rich. Rage must be withstood . 

Give me his gage lions make leopards tame. b 

Non. Yea, but not change his spots: take but 

my shame, 

And I resign my gage. My dear-dear lord, 

The purest treasure mortal times attorn 
—spotless reputation ; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 

A jewel in a ten-times-barr’d-up chest, 

Is —a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 

Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one ; 

Take honour from me, and my life is done: 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me ti) , 

In that I live, and for that will I die. 

K. Rich. Cousin, throw up* your gage ; do you 

begin. . , 

Boling. 6 God c defend my soul from such 

deep t sin ! 9 

Shall I seem crest-fallen in my father s sight. 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this outdared dastard ? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble wrong, 
Or sound so base a parlc, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 

And spit it bleeding, in his high disgrace. 

Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray s 

face. \ Exit Gaixt * 

K. Rich. Wc were not bom to sue, but to 

command: 

Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 

Be ready, ns your lives shall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert s day ; 

There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
The swelling difference of your settled hate ; 

Since wc cannot atone' 1 you, wc+ shall see 
Justice design the victor’s chivalry. 

Lord marshal, command our officers at arms 
Be ready to direct these home-alarms. [Exeunt. 

V 

(*) First folio, clout). 0) Firjt folio ’ f ouU 

(J) First folio, you. 

* Dallied—1 Ruffled is here employed in the pcneral sense : of 
. .. i i-__: M ... jt n>irtieiihirlv. nnd Nares sa\ s 


SCENE II._London. A Room in the Duke of 

Lancaster’s Palace. 

Enter Gaunt and Duchess of Gloucester.® 

Gaunt. Alas ! the part I had in Woodstock’s* 
blood 

Doth more solicit me than your exclaims, 

To stir against the butchers of his life. 

But since correction lieth in those hands 
Which made the fault that wc cannot correct, 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; 

Who, when they sec the hours ripe on earth, 

Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 
Duch. Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper 


Using treated with ignominy; hut It particularly,.and ‘JJ t 

originally, meant, a degrading punishment inflictedf, I 
knights: one part of which consisted in hanging them up l>) t e 

heels. Thus, Spenser:— 

" And after all for greater infamie 
He b 1 / the heels him hung upon a tree, 

And Lafful'd so, that all which passed by ( 

The picture of his punishment might see. 

Faerie Queen, B. VI. vli. 27. 

To this signification of the word FalstafT seems to allude when he 
says (" Henry IV.” Part I. Act I. Sc. 21,— 

" An I do not, call me villain, and beijjle me." 

And afterwards, ibid., Act II. Sc. •!:— 

“If thou doit half so gravely, so majestically both In word 
and matter, hung me up by the heels for a rabbit-sucker, ’ fcc. 

4 no 


spur : 

Hath love in thy old blood no living fire '. 

Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 

Were as seven phials of his sacred blood, 

Or seven fair branches springing from one root: 
Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course, 
Some of those branches by the destinies cut: 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glostcr — 
One phial full of Edward’s sacred blood, 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root, 

Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt; 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all faded,t 
By envy’s hand, and murder’s bloody axe. [womb, 
Ah, Gaunt! his blood was thine; that bed, that 
That metal, that self-mould, that fashion’d thee, 
Made him ft man; ftnd though thou liv’st and 
hr ea til’s t, 

Yet art thou slain in him: thou dost consent 
In some large measure to thy father’s death, 

In that thou secst thy wretched brother die, 

Who was the model of thy father’s life. 

Call it not patience, Gaunt, it is despair: 

In suffering thus thy brother to he slaughter d, 
Thou show’st the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee: 

That which in mean men wc entitle patience, 

Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

What shall I say ? to safeguard thine own life, 
The best way is to ’venge my G1 os tor’s death. 

(•) First folio, Glosler's. (1) First folio, r adeJ. 

b Lions make leopards tame.] Malone was tbc first J® 
an allusion, in this passage, to the Norfolk crest, which > 
golden leopard. 

C O God defend my soul—] In obedience to the Act, 3 
the folio here and elsewhere throughout the play, subl.ttutei 

hravtn for God. 


*1 Atone you,-) Reconcile you, make you at one. Thus, in 
" Cymbeiinc," Act I. Sc. 5:— ^ 

“ I was glad I did alone my country man and yon.” 

And in “ Othello," Act IV. Sc. 1 :— 

«• I would do much to alone them." 

n Duciiksr of Gloucester.] This was rdcanor Dohnn widow 
of Duke Thomas, son of Edward III., whose tomb, richly iniam 
with brass, still remains in Westminster Abbey. 




Ciaunt. Uo,r,-'j., tile quarrel} for u„!> M ,|,_ 
stitute, 

llis cU].u(y anointed, in IIi 3 

Tot I 1 r US 1 i,,S <lcath: thc if wrom.fullv 
r-ct J.caven revenge; for I „,„y ncvol . 

An angry a, to against His minister. 

OAl '‘ NT 'de 1 fen?e 0 ' U "' C "*’*’* «">'§ 

o"‘it n US "l H r Cf n d a "‘ l fdl Mowbray fig| lt . 

Tint it n ' Usb “ mI . s " T 0 "S S on Hereford’s spear 
o ' ;, 11 ' / i,utcl,c ' 1 ' Mowbray’s breast ! 

—, brothor's 


T . t- t,n i«v jjojiowno.s i,ut WC i„.| lf . 

I take my leave before I have be. „ 

Tliough this be all, do^noVso'quiek'li/go . 

I shall remember more n,\i | • \ 

-vikI what hoar there for uv.ir 1 

Therefore co.nme.ul n e M ?"" 0 bllt ^ ««*'«•? 
To seek out sorron wm’ 1 n ” 0 ' come '***. 
Desolate, desolate will T I * cvcl T''hore; 

The last leave of t'liee /l ' 0 " 1 ' 0 ’ 0,lt <lio : 

* UKC ’ ,akcs m y weeping eye. 

[tixiunt. 


^' gadnt Tr." 0 ; 1 ’ G ™ f - ™* end her life. 

C To ■"* ' vit, ‘ l tl «*.- «• with» ' ■ 


m ^ 0 * l0 » hcavcut. /n rw t 

U) 1 ’ir.>t folio, heaven. /x! ? l J arl ° ala*! 

a Cnmnln; m rul,0 » *0. 

' in 'area verb acive, Tl „. 


M hSK III. Coventry. J ^ 

Heralds, <£,- 

attend my. 

U,<l ' Mms,lal «•* Ar JIEKLE . 

' I'll “ Darry Hereford 


4.-11 




KING IUCIIARD THE SECOND. 


(scene III. 


ACT !.] 

Ai'm. Yen. at all points; ami longs to enter 

Mar. The duke of Norfolk, sprightfully ami 
boUl, 

St nY s hut the summons of the appellant s trumpet. 
Ai m. W hy, then the champions arc prepar <1, 

ami stay 

For nothing but his majesty’s approach. 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter King Richard, 
to his throne ; Gaunt, and several Noble¬ 
men, who take their places. A trumpet 
sounded, and answered hy another trumpet 
within. Then enter Norfolk in armour, 
preceded hy a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder champion 

The cause of his arrival here in arms: 

Ask him his name; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of Ins cause. 

Mar. In God’s name and the king’s, say who 

thou art, 

And why thou com’st thus knightly clad in arms; 
Against what man thou com’st, and what* thy 
quarrel: 

Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thine oath, 

As so defend thee heaven, and thy valour ! 

Nor. My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of 

Norfolk ; 

Who hither come t engaged by my oath, 

(Which God $ defend a knight should violate !) 
Roth to defend my loyalty and truth 
To God, my king, and his R succeeding issue, 
Against the duke of Hereford that appeals me; 
And, by the grace of God, and this mine arm, 

To prove him, in defending ot myself, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me: 

And, as I truly fight, defend me, heaven ! 

[lie lakes his seat. 


Trumpet sounds. Enter Bolingdhokf., in 
armour, preceded hy a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 
Roth who he is, and why he eometh hither, 

Thus plated § in habiliments of war; 

And formally || according to our law 
Depose him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar. What is thy name? and wherefore 
com’st thou hither, 

Before King Richard, in his royal lists ? 


Against whom comest thou? and what’s thy 
quarrel ? 

Sneak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven! 
Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 

Derby, 

Am I; who ready here do stand in arms, 

To prove, by God’s* grace, and my body’s valour, 

In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
That lie’s a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, King Richard, and to me; 

And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

Mar. On pain of death, no person be so bold, 

Or daring-hardy, as to touch the lists,(5) 

Except the marshal, and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling. Lord marshal, let me kiss my sove¬ 
reign’s hand, 

And bow my knee before his majesty : 

For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage; 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave. 

And loving farewell of our several friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your 

highness, 

And craves to kiss your hand, and take Ins leave. 
Iv. Rich. We will descend, and fold him in our 

arms. 

Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, t 
So be thy fortune in this royal light 1 
Farewell, my blood; which if to-day thou shed, 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

Boling. 0, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor’d with Mowbray’s spear; 

As confident as is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. 

My loving lord, [to Lord Marshal] I take my 
leave of you; 

Of you, my noble cousin, lord Aumerle: 

Not sick, although I have to do with death, 

But lusty, young, and clieerly drawing breath. 

I jo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 

The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet: 

0 thou, the earthly £ author of my blood,— 

[To Gaunt. 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 

Doth with a two-fold vigour § lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head,— 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point, 
That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen b coat. 

And furbish || new the name of John of Gaunt, 
Even in the lusty ’haviour of his son. 


(•) First folio, i chat's. (t> First folio, comet. 

(t) First folio, heaicn. (*) First folio, placed. 

(||) First folio, formerly. 

« And his tucceedinn itiue ,—] So the first folio; all the quartos 
read, “and mj succeeding issue." 


(«) First folio, heaven't. <♦) 

(I) First folio, earthy. (§) First folio, rig r. 

(||) First folio, furnish. 

b Mowbray's waxen coal,-] This L supposed to mean, tofl, or 
penetrable coat; but wo may reasonably suspect waxen to 
misprint for Rome more suitable epithet. 
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Gaunt. God * in tliy good cause make thee 
prosperous! 

Be swift like lightning in the execution j 
And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

J aJl hke amazing a thunder on the casque 

if th y adverse f pernicious enemy : 

lt0Us e up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live 


( ) First folio, heaven. 


(t) First folio , amaz'd. 


a v a u r . . rirsi mho, amaz’d. 

thunder. * * a,naz ‘ n £ thunder ] That is, confounding appalling 


Bolixg. Mine innocence * ami Saint Geo,,,,. 
Non l u ’l- „ r Ur tak-m his 

Gui, ’ + “■ ,' 7 —■ 

There lives, or 'dies,’ true to Kino + H [ 

A lo.val inst, and n,ni s l, t e-enllennm : 

Aever dul captive wifi, a f.ver beail. 


( # ) Ohl copies, innocence. 


‘i» r»M*4!.‘ rirM f, ’ iio - / " 


•h < n 
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ACT 1.1 


KING HICIIARD TIIE SECOND. 


[scene hi. 


Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroHM enfranchisement, 

More than my dancing son! doth celebrate 
This feast of battle with mine adversary. 

Most mighty liege, and my companion peers, 

Take from my month the wish of happy years: 

As gentle and as jocund, as to jest,* 

Go I to fight; truth hath a quiet breast. 

It. Rich. Farewell, my lord : securely I espy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. 

Order the trial, marshal, and begin. 

[The King and Lords return to their seats. 
Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
Derby, 

Receive thy lance ; and God * defend the t right! 
Boling. [Rising.] Strong as a tower in hope, 

I cry—Amen. 

Mar. [To an Officer.] Go bear this lance to 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk. 

1 Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and 

Derby, 

Stands here for God, his sovereign, and himself, 

On pain to be found false and recreant, 

To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 
A traitor to his God, his king, and him, 

And dares him to set forward £ to the fight. 

2 Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke 

of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found false and recreant, 

Both to defend himself, and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

To God, his sovereign, and to him, disloyal; 
Courageously, and with a free desire, 

Attending but the signal to begin. 

Mar. Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, com¬ 
batants. [A charge sounded. 

Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down.(G) 

K. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and 
their spears, 

And both return back to their chairs again.— 
Withdraw with us ; and let the trumpets sound, 
While we return these dukes what we decree.— 

[A long flourish. 
Draw near, [To the Combatants. 

And list, what with our council we have done. 

For that our kingdom’s earth should not be 
soil’d 

With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil § wounds plough’d up with neighbours’ 
swords ; 


(•) First folio, heartn. 
(J) First folio, /onntrJt. 


(t) First folio, //(//. 

({) First quarto, cruel. 


» At to Jest,—3 To Jetl sometimes signified to take part in a 
masque or revel. 

i» And for we think, Arc.] This nnd the four following line* nrc 
omitted in the folio. 

c The fly-slow hours—] This is the reading of the second folio, 
and is eminently happy. The older copies have, "sly slow;" n.r 
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And for we think '* the eagle-winged pride 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, 

With rival-lmting envy, set on you 
To wake our peace, which in our country’s cradle 
Draws the sweet infant-breath of gentle sleep ; 
Which so rous’d up with boisterous untun’d 
drums, 

With harsh resounding trumpets* dreadful bray, 

And grating shock of wrathful iron arms. 

Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace, 

And make us wade oven in our kindred’s blood; 
Therefore, we banish you our territories :— 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life,* 

Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 
Boling. Your will be done. This must my 
comfort he, 

That sun, that warms you here, shall shine on 
me; 

And those his golden beams, to you here lent, 

Shall point on me, and gild my banishment. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier 
doom, 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce: 

The fly-slow horn's* shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile;— 

The hopeless word of—Never to return, 

Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Nor. A heavy sentence, my most sovereign 

liege, 

And nil unlook’d for from your highness’ mouth: 

A dearer merit, d not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air, 

1 lave I deserved at your highness* hands. 

The language I have lea ru’d these forty years, 

My native English, now I mu,st fovego : 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol, or a harp; 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tunc the harmony. 

Within my mouth you have cngaol’d my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips; 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

T am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 

Too far in years to he a pupil now ; 

What is thy sentence, then, hut speechless death, 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native 
breath ? 


(*) First folio, dealt i. 

epithet which conveys but a feeble meaning. If any. 

<1 A dearer merit,—] Merit is here used for guerdon .*«*/, 
reward; in which peculiar sense it ngnin occurs in “ King joniii 
Art III. Sc. 1 — 

“ And. by the merit cf vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of n twin. 



ACT I.J 


K. Rich. It bouts thee not to be compassionate; a 
After our sentence, plaining conics too late. 

A or. Then thus I turn me from my country’s 

To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. 

■tr . . [Retiring. 

K. Kicii. Return again, and take an oath with 
thee: 

Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands :< 7) 
bwear by the duty that you owe to God,* 

(Our part therein we banish with yourselves )'* 

L) keep the oath that we administer < — 

\ou never shall (so help you truth and God ! *) 
Lmbrace each other’s love in banishment: 
xN or never + look upon each other’s face ; 

Xor never + write, regreet, nor + reconcile 
1 Ins low nng tempest of your home-bred hate • 

* or ; ,ovcr t by advised purpose meet 
f o plot, contrive, or complot any ill 

Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. 
Uoliko, I swear. 

Nor. And^ I, to keep all this. 

Boling. Norfolk,— so far as to mine enemy: r - 
y this time, had the king permitted us, 

One of our souls had wandered in the air. 

Banish d this frail sepulchre of our flesh 
As now our flesh is banish’d from this land • 
f onfess thy treasons ere thou fly the § realm • 
biiice thou hast far to go, bear not along 
ilie clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 

Nor. No, Boling-broke ; if ever I were traitor 
-uy name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish’d, ns from hence ! 

But what thou art God,* thou, and I do know ; 

And al too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. 
bare well, my liege.-Now no way can I stray; 
kave back to England, all the world’s my way/' 

K. High. Uncle, even in the glasses o/thiiie 
eyes 

I see tliy grieved heart; thy sa.l aspect 
Hath fron, the number of his banish’d years 
I luck d four away. [7b Bolixo.] Six frozen 

winters spent, 

ICctum with welcome home from banishment. 


KING RICHARD TIIE SECOND. 


[ScL.N'E III. 


n‘- rst heaven. 

(J) First folio, or. 


Boling. How long a time lies in one little 
word ! 

Four lagging winteis, and four wanton sprint, 
Einl in a worth Such is the breath of kings. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege, that, in regard of me 
lit* shortens four years of my son’s exile ; 

But little vantage shall I reap thereby ; 

I-or, ere the six years that lie hath to spend 
Gan change their moons, and bring their times 
about, 

My oil-dried lamp, and tiine-bcwastcd li-ht, 

Shall be extinct with age and endless ni-ht •’ 

My mch of taper will be burnt and done” 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K. Rich. M Jiv, uncle, thou hast many years to 
live. 

Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou const 
give: 

Shorten my days thou eanst with sullen * sorrow 
; Vnd pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow • 

I hou eanst help time to furrow me with ago 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; ° ’ 

ihy word is current with him for my death, 

But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

Wh’ j hy SOn 1S bnillsh ’ (1 u P on good advice, 
hcicto thy tongue a party-verdict gave : 

,; v at 01,1 .R'sticc seem’st thou then to lour ’ 
viAt'N’T. Things sweet to taste prove in digestion 

Von urg’d me as a judge; but T had rather 
1 o n would have bid me argue like a father ; 

U, had it been a stranger , 0 not my child, 

1 o smooth his fault I should have been more mild • 

A partial slander f sought I to avoid, 

A i m T , sentence my own life destroy’d. 

Alas, I look d when some of you should say, 

I Mas too strict, to make mine own away • 

But you gave leave to my unwilling ton-no 
Against my will, to do myself thisWrong. ’ 

K. Rich. Cousin, farewell :—and, uncle, bid 

Jnm so ; 

Six Fr™ ba *»sh ,lin L ami lie shall go. 

A [ T f T E f UUt K - ami Train 

«o°t kn’ow feleWCl1: Wlmt 


( *) First 'olio, ever, 
(§) First folio, this. 


- —-- J " * * W • 

known 11 ^ 8 ^'!^,^ A® PM® is thc °nly instance at present 
it has been suspected to be l< ? t0 denote lamenting, 

apprehend the error if Were tor - !'° P a " : ' on °le;" but I 

become having gotconnexed hv !’ ^ onsisf8 ,n the latter part of 

p n „- , . 11 boots thee not t0 become passionate.” 

( 'om. S , omium l Js Pl it 7 iJ SL?t 0l - d 'T ters with considerable free- 
et notion % what Rirharsi K ec ^ an outward expression of 


(*) first folio, sur!Jen. 


affliction, as in «« King John,” Act II. Sc . 2 — 

So. NoteM. P.M a '' d ' , "“ ,We at >■»“' KW-.’ tall.” 

Ilie l ( a* U Jl P 55i'o l !i' r t , re divide'd’S mfS'lo?' ur “ l ™ s, M 'Vriter„ on 

I'O'.md by hi, allegiance to tha sSi a h ", h t r •' n e ’‘ iIc •• 'til 

— - 

SUSS 

Norfolk went°ti d VeTice"; 3 whcre P °a c cor,- 3 '’‘ S '‘ m ° n *’ the fulce of 

° U <f hJd |M 1 eI . ancholy lle dewa-sed.” 8 l ° Ho,inshed - “for 

are omitted in the folio™* 61 ’ &C j Four ,incs . commencing here 
' A partial slander—] The reproach nj partiality. 
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ACT I.] 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene iv. 


From where you do remain, let paper show. 

Mar. My*lord, no leave take I; for I will ride, 
As far as land will let me, by your side. 

Gaunt. O, to what purpose dost thou hoard 

thy words, 

That thou rcturn’st no greeting to thy friends? 
Boling. I have too few to take my leave of 
you, 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 
Gaunt. Thy grief is but thy absence for a 
time. [time. 

Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that 
Gaunt. What is six winters? they arc quickly 
gone. [hour ten. 

Boling. To men in joy; but grief makes one 
Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak’st for 
pleasure. 

Boling. My heart will sigh when I miscall it so, 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil,* wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. [make 
Boling. Kay, rather, every tedious stride I 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 

Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages; and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief ? 

Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens: 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not, the king did banish thee, 

But thou the king : woe doth the heavier sit, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go, say—I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 
And not,—the king exil’d thee : or suppose, 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou com’st. 
Suppose the singing birds, musicians; [strew’d ; 
The grass whereon thou tread’st, the presence 
The flowers, fair ladies ; and thy steps, no more 
Than a delightful measure, or a dance: 

For gnarling soitow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light.® 
Boling. 0, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare imagination of a feast ? 


(•) First folio, toiler 
• 

a The man that mocks at it, and sets it light.1 The whole of 
this speech and the preceding one arc omitted in the folio. 

>» 'Faith, none for me.—] None on mg part. 
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Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat? 

O, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse: 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never * rankle more, 
Than when it bites but lanceth not the sore. 

Gaunt. Come, come, my son, I’ll bring thee 
on thy way: 

Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 
Boling. Then, England’s ground, farewell; 
sweet soil, adieu, 

My mother, and my nurse, that f bears me yet! 
Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman. 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE IV .—A Room in the King’s Palace. 

Enter King Richard, Bagot, and Green; 

Aumerle meeting them. 

K. Rich. We did observe.—Cousin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high Hereford on his way ? 
Aum. I brought high Hereford, if you call him 
so, 

But to the next highway, and there I left him. 

K Rich. And, say, what store of parting tears 
were shed ? [wind, 

Aum. ’Faith, none for ine, b except the north-east 
Which then blew £ bitterly against our faces,§ 
Awak’d the sleeping|| rheum; and so, by chance, 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

K. Rich. What said our cousin when you parted 
with him ? 

Aum. Farewell: 

And for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the word, that, taught me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief, 

That words If seem’d buried in my sorrow’s grave. 
Many, would the word farewell have lengthen’d 
hours, 

And added years to his short banishment, 

He should have had a volume of farewells ; 

But, since it would not, he had none of me. ^ . 
K. Rich. He is our cousin, cousin; but tis 

doubt, 

When time shall call him home from banishment, 
Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 
Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here, and Green, 0 
Observ’d his courtship to the common people 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts, 


(*) First folio, ever. 
(|) First folio, grew. 
(II) First folio, steeple. 


(♦) Plrst folio, tehlch. 
(() First folio, face. 
(H) First folio, irora. 


c Bagot here, and Green,-] This half-line is omitted in the 
quartos. The folio reads, here Bagot, &c. 




W jth humble ami familiar courtesy ; 

W hat* reverence he did throw away on slaves, 
ooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles + 
And patient underbearing of his fortune. 

As t were to banish their affects with him, 

.goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 

A Imice of draymen hid—God speed him well, 
And had the tribute of his supple knee, \friends ; 

aV, m 'J countrymen , my lovhw 

As were our England in reversion his, 

A.id lie our subjects’ next degree in hope. 

Ghekn. Well, he is gone: and with him o 0 
these thoughts. ° 

P°" J? r tho rcbels > which stand out in Ireland • 
Expedient* manage must be made, my liege. 

Ere further leisure yield them further means, 

'7 '" a d vantage, and your highness’ loss. 

\.nl f C “' Wl11 omself person to this war. 
And for our coffers, with too great a court, 

Ami liberal largess, are grown somewhat light, 

, c a,e onforchl to farm our royal realm ; 

-l ho revenue whereof shall furnish us 


(t) First folio, soules. 


(*) Quarto, with. 

I Expedient-] That is. expedition,. 
abat >■*« 


For our affidrs in hand. If that conic short 
Our substitutes at home shall have blank charterers) 
Uereto, when they shall know what men are rich, 
I hey shall subscribe them for large sums of o- 0 |d 
And send them after to supply our wants; 
ror we will make for Ireland presently. 

Filter Bushy. 

Bushy, what news? b r i , 

Bushy. Old John of Gaunt is grievous* sick’ 
Suddenly taken ; and hath sent post haste, 

I o entreat your majesty to visit him. 

Iv, xvicii. AY here lies he ? 

-Bushy. At Ely-house. r . , 

K. Kick. Now put it, God,+ i„ his physician's 
To help him to lus grave immediately ! 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
lo deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. 

Come geutfcu'e,,, ] ct . s a „ vis|t u 

1 “i — *— - «. - 

[bxeunt. 


( # ) First folio, very. 


(t) First folio, heaven . 


• uoi luuu, neaven. 

f uarl ° c°pLT withouTliowcver * a | P , p e ars all the 

intended to be uttered by all present^ pr f X- 11 was doubtless 
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ACT 

SCENE I.—London. A 

Gaunt on a coitch; the Dukk of YoiikO) and 

others , stand iny by him. 

Gaunt. Will the king conic, that I may breathe 
my last 

In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth? 

York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with 
your breath; 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt. O, but they say, the tongues of dying 
men, 

Enforce attention, like deep harmony; 

Where words arc scarce, they are seldom spent in 
vain, 

For they breathe truth, that breathe their words 
in pain. 

lie, that no more must say, is listen’d more 

Than they whom youth and case have taught to 
glosc ; 


ft Aa praises of his state : then, there are found—J bo the folio. 
The first quarto reads, 11 of tcliosc In tie the wite are found ; " in the 
second edition, 1598, taste was altered to $tatc i but no further 
correction of the passage was attempted. 
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n. 

Hoorn in Ely Ilmi-e. 

More arc men's ends mark’d, than their lives before; 

The setting sun, and music at* the close, 

As the last taste of sweets is sweetest, last 
Writ in remembrance, more than things long past; 
Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear, 
Mv death’s sad tale may yet undcaf his ear. 

York. No ; it is stopp’d with other, flattering, 
sounds, 

As praises of his state: then, there are found 1 ' 
Lascivious metres ; to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen : 

Report of fashions in proud Italy ; 

Whose manners still, our tardy apish nation 
Limps after, in base imitation. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity, 

(So it be new, there’s no respect how vile,) 

That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears ? 

Thenf all too late comes counsel to be heard, 
Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regal'd.** 

(•) Fir it folio, it. (t) First folio. That. 

•» Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard.] “Where the will 
rebels against the notices of tho understanding."—J ohnson'. 









ACT II.J 

J)i.;cct not him, whose way himself will «hoo<e. I 

1 ,s brcat 1 iho " W’rt, and that breath wilt thou 
lose. 

Gaunt. Methinks I am a prophet new inspir'd, 
And thus, expiring, do foretell of him • 
ihs rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last 
1 or violent tiros soon burn out themselves: ( short • 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are 
He n-es betimes, that spurs too fast betimes ; 

”i h‘eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder: 
Jnglit \amty, insatiate cormorant 
('onsuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

ih s 10jal t, i r ° , ! c . of k,n S s » this sceptred isle, 

,1 • c Jl rth °f Majesty, this seat of Mars, 

Hus other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

Ins fortress, built by nature for herself 
Against infection 1 * and the hand of war’; 

,, ,1 s ha m breed of men, this little world. 

1 Ins precious stone set in the silver sea, 

\\ Inch serves it in the office of a wall 
r as a moat defensive to a house, 

Agamst the envy of less happier lands ; [England 
,p[ . bIessc <\ I>K this earth, this ^1,/ this* 

Feu’(TbvV l " S I tccn 1 ,i,, S ; vonib of ropl kings, 
eai ,1 bj their breed, and famous by* their birth 

" ,eir . <,0ei,S “ «"■ t™ I'O-O. 

(J 01 Clu istimi sendee, and true chivalry,) 

. the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry ' 

rr T "; 01 ' d 3 ™isom, blessed Mary's son 
Ins land of such deal- souls, this dear-dear land 
)oar for her reputation through the wol " 

V’° v leas'd out, (I die pronouncing it.) ’ 

<° a tenement, or pelting'- form • 

Kng'ai.l, hound in with the triumphant sea 

'V o. ' 0ck i s,10rc l,cals hack the envious We 
f nateiy Neptune, is now bound in with shame 
, h inky blots and rotten parchment CT ‘ 
t Kng'and .pm was wont to conquer other, 

,T ma ; t » shameful conquest of itself - ' 

>,f would the scandal vanish with my lifi. 

- low happy then were my ensuing- death 1 

Anrrnr.n 

bbZuv W ’ K « S3 > ««* Wtr.-’ 


KIXCJ IIIUIIARD THE SECOND. 


[hce.ve I. 


' is co, *' c: >>«" n.iidiy with 1,,-s 

- ifow fares our noble.. . l-anca-ter? 


|t| tfciM, A 

omnlry, nr l'.'! 3 !'? M "'c anclcnl copies; l, u { a , ,| lis 

,, i,M„ C s! , "r 5 «™1* from 111? 

•skew? aiftss 1 .-.-! - Si 'Es 

wsssmmmm 


Jv. Rich. W hat! comfort, man. How is’t wiih 
aged Gaunt ? 

nu‘n ST \ , 1 ,0 ' v , that namc befi<s composition! 
Old Gaunt, indeed ; and gaunt in being old : 

” ,tbm 1 ,nc gcief hath kept a tedious fast; 

And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt ? 

^ or sleeping England long time have I watch’d ; 

W atching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt • 

I he pleasure that some fathers feed upon 

. S n, y sfa,,c f fost- — I mean my children’s looks, 
And therein fnstmg, hast thou made me gaunt ; 
(munt am for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
hose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

K. Etcii Can sick men play so nicely with 
their names? 

Gai-xt. Xo, misery makes sport to mock itself- 

Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, ' 

I niockmy name, great king, to flatter thee. 

J ” C “: ®}? u]i J ( b ,,n « "ion flatter with* tho«e 
that live ? 

frAl ' XT 'd?f 0 ’ 110 ; mcn b 'ving flatter those that 

Iv. Rich. Thou, now a-dying, say’st thou 
Hat forest me. 

G au.n’t. Oh! no; thou dies!, though 1 the 

picker be. 

K - ” m i, ‘ bonllli, I breathe, nndf see 

° A ™ T -S tC " ,at ">'■ I -0 

IN "I myself to see, mid in thee scoinc ill 

; J ';y Jratl V bcJ b "0 lessor than tl.'viTand 

y l, , e 'T" > «“t m reputation sick: ' 

And (noil, too careless patient as thou art 
Commiitst thy anointed body to the cure' 

Of those physicians that first wounded thee 
A thousand flatterer sit within thy crown 

Am'r«t C0 - m| ' aSS ;V'° l,igSC1 ' ,lla! i fby head ; 

Ami yet ineaged § s0 small a vero-e, 

•shame, * 

Ilpiiosing thee before (hoil , rcl . t , 

M b cb art. possess'd now to depose tl.ys'lf 
), cousin, wert thou regent of the world 

li lt forlf lnni0 i < i° let la| id by lease ■ ’ 

' ’ " orM > '“joying hut this land,’ 


<ilZ! roU„“' r ' V * (M l'--'l folio, /. 

(II) First folio, kit.''* Wag'd. 

? See r5te 



Is it not more tlian shame to shame it so ? 
Landlord of England nil thou now,* not king: 
Thy state of law is bondslave to the law; 

And thou— 

K. Rich. A lunatic lean-witted fool,* 
Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Dnr’st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek ; chasing + the royal blood, 

With fury, from his native residence. 

Now by my scat’s right royal majesty, 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 

This tongue, that runs so roundly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy nnreverent shoulders. 
Gaunt. O, spare me not, my brother % Edward’s 
son, 

For that I was his father Edward’s son ; 

That blood already, like the pelican, 

Hast thou § tapp’d out, and drunkcnly carous’d: 
My brother Gloster, plain well-meaning soul, 
(Whom fairbefal in heaven ’mongst happy souls!) 
May be a precedent and witness good, 

That thou rcspcct’st not spilling Edward’s blood : 
Join with the present sickness that [ have; 

And thy unkindness be like crooked age, 


(•) First folio, and. (t) First folio, chtiftiig. 

(J) First folio, hrolhert. (§) First folio, Thau hint. 

o A lunatic lcan-wlttcd fool,—] The regulation in the folio is 

4G0 


To crop at once a too-long wither’d tlower. 

Live in thy shame, hut die not shame with thee,— 
These words hereafter thy tormentors bo !— 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave; 

Love they to live, that love and honour have. 

[Exit, borne out by liia Attendants. 
K. Rich. And let them die, that age and 
sullcns have; 

For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 
York. J do beseech your majesty, impute his 
words 

To wayward sickliness and age in him : 
lie loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Right, you say true, as Hereford’s 
love, so his; 

As theirs, so mine, and all be as it is. 

Enter Northumberland. 

North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to 
your majesty. 

K. Rich. What says he ? 


somewhat different; there, the lines run thus 

"Gaunt. And 
K. Rich. 


And thou," Ac. 






ACT II.l 


KING RICHARD TIIE SECOND. 


North. . N r ay, nothing; all is said : 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument; 

AVords, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

Iork. Be York the next that must be bank¬ 
rupt so! 

Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe 

K. Rich. The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth 
he; 

His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be ; 

So much for that.—Now for our Irish wars: 

wf- n : ,, i StSU ff lant thosc r0l, o h vug-headed kerns,* 
\\ Inch live like venom, where no venom else, 

But only they, have privilege to live. 

And, for these great affairs do ask some charge 

Towards our assistance, we do seize to us ° ’ 

The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 

\\ hereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d. 

1 orx. How long shall I be patient ? Ah * 
how long ’ 

Shall tender duty make me suffer wrono- ? 

i ot Gloster’s death, nor Prereford’s banishment. 

Nor Gaunt s rebukes, nor England’s private wrongs, 

Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbrokc 

About Ins marriage, b nor my own disgrace, 

Have ever made me sour my patient check, 

Ur bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face. 

I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, 

Of whom, thy father, prince of Wales, was first • 

i n war > was “ever lion rag’d more fierce, 

In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 

lan was that young and princely gentleman : 

His face thou hast, for even so look'd he 

Accomplish’d with the f number of thy hours ; 

But when he frown’d, it was against the French 

And not against his friends ; his noble hand 

Did wm what he did spend, and spent not that 

"Inch Ins triumphant father’s hand had won • 

His hands were guilty of no kindred + blood, 

But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

O, Richard ! York is too far gone with grief, 

U 1 else he never would compare between. 

A. Rich. Why, uncle, what’s the matter? 
i°rk. n , v 

Pardon mo, if you please; if not, I, pleas'd ' 0SC ’ 

JNot to be pardon’d, am content withal.« 

Seek you to seize, and gripe into your hands, 

T royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford ? 

is not Gaunt dead ? and dotli not Hereford live * 

« as not Gaunt just ? and is not Harrv true ? 

Hid not the one deserve to have an heir ? 

is not lus heir a well-deserving son ? 

iake Hereford’s rights away, and take from time 


[SCENE I 


(*) First folio, Oh. 

(t) First folio, kindred's. 


(t) Quarto, a. 

(§) First folio, with alt. 


His chartci-s, and his customary rights; 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-dav ; 

Be not thyself; for how art thou a king, 

But by fair sequence and succession ? 

Now, afore God (God forbid, I say true !) 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s right, 

U1I in the * letters-patents that lie hath 
By Ins attorncys-gcncral to sue 
His livery,(2) and deny his offer’d homage,— 
ion pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 
ion lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 
\> hich honour and allegiance cannot think. ° 

K. Rich. Think what you will; we seize into 
our hands 

His plate, his goods his money, and his lands. 
iork. Til not be by the while. Mv li C rr C 
farewell, J ° ’ 

What Will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell ; 

Hut by bad courses may be understood, 

Hint their events can never fall out good. [Exit 

K. Rich Go Bushy, to the earl of Wiltshire 
straight; 

Bid him repair to ns to Ely-house, 

To sec this business. To-morrow next, 

, V V1 for Irc,an<1 i and ’tis time, 1 trow • 

And we create, in absence of ourself 

Our uncle York, lord governor of England, 
hoi be is just, and always loved us well 
Come on, our queen : to-morrow must wo part • 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short. P 

[Exeunt King, Queen, Bushy, Aumeree,' 

, GnKEN ' and Bagot. 

Lorth.^ \\ell, lords, the duke of Lancaster is 

W.llo A R,M ! n? t00 ,' f ° r nOW his s °" i» duke. 

” ILL0 - "trely »i title, not in revenue 

if j'tstice had her right. 

^h l, 3 r,ee, ^ ; bUt U — ^ 

Ere’t he disburthen’d with a liberal tongue 

Non™ Nay, speak thy mind, and lot him 
no er speak more, 

T, Wr k V hy ,T dS 1 Sain do 

If it be so, out with it boldly, man ; 

Qmek is mine ear to hear of good towards him 

Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 


•oiV"yTffi„7' Wrf ken,s '-> K ' rn " ,he ™iv foot 

" hl ' ■■ Whon the duke of II cre f„ r „, ar ,„ 


O First folio, his. 


1,01 Prevented king.l.aj 
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[scene II. 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


ACT IT.] 

North. Now, nfore God!* "tis shame such 
wrongs are home, 

In him a royal prince, and many more 
Of noble blood in this declining land. 

The king is not himself, but basely led 
]$y flatterers ; and what they will inform, 

Merely in hate, ’gainst any of us all, 

That will the king severely prosecute 
’Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 
Ross. The commons hath lie pill’d* with 
grievous taxes, 

And quite lost their hearts: the nobles hath he fin’d 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

M'ilt.o. And daily new exactions arc devis’d— 
As—blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what; 

Rut what, o’ God’s name, doth become of .this? 
North. Wars hath not wasted it, for wan’d he 
hath not, 

But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his noble t ancestors achiev’d with 
blows: 

More hath lie spent in peace, than they in wars. 
Boss. The earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in 
farm. 

Wili.o. The king’s grown bankrupt, like a 
broken man. 

North. Reproach and dissolution hangeth over 
him. 

Ross. He hath not money for these Irish wars, 
(Ilis burthenous taxations notwithstanding,) 

Rut by the robbing of the banish’d duke— 

North. His noble kinsman; Most degenerate ; 

king! . i 

Rut, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 

Vet seek no shelter to avoid the storm ; 

We sec the wind sit sore upon our sails, 

And yet we strike not, but securely b perish. 

Ross. We see the very wreck that we must 
suffer; 

And unavoided is the danger now, 

For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

North. Not so : even through the hollow eyes 

of death, 

I spy life peering ; but I dare not say, 

How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

Wili.o. Nay, let us share thy thoughts, ns thou 

do4 ours. 


Ross. Be confident to speak, Northumberland : 
\\ T c three arc hut thyself, and, speaking so, 

Thy words arc hut as thoughts ; c therefore, be bold. 
North. Then thus:—I have front Port le 
Blanc, 

A bay in Brittany, receiv’d intelligence 
That Harry duke of Hereford, Rcignold lord 
Cobham, 

That late broke from the duke of Exeter, d 
His brother, archbishop late of Canterbury, 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, sir John Ramston; * 

Sir John Norbery, sir Robert Waterton, and 
Francis Quoint,— 

All these, well furnish’d by the duke of Bretagne. 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war. 
Arc making hither with all due expedience, 

And shortly mean to touch our northern shore :G> 
Perhaps, they had ere this, but that they stn> 

The first departing of the king for Ireland. 

If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 

Imp c out our drooping country’s broken wing. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown. 

I Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, 

! And make high majesty look like itself, 

Away with me in post to Ravcnspurg: 

! But if you faint, ns fearing to do so, 

Stay and he secret, and myself will go. 

Ross. To home, to horse! urge doubts to them 

that fear. 

Wili.o. Hold out mv horse, and I will first he 
there. * [Exeunt, 


SCENE II .—The same. A lloom in the Pafare. 

Enter Quf.rn, Busiiy. and Bahot. 

Bushy. Miulnm, your majesty is too much 
sad: 

You promis’d, when you parted with tho king, 

To lay aside life-harming + heaviness, 

And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

Queen. To please the king, I did; to please 

myself, 

I cannot do it; yet I know no cause, 

Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 
Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 


(•) First folio, heaven. 


(t) First folio omits, noble. 


ft Hath he pill’d—) That is, robbed, pillaged; from the French, 

P 'b e B„t securely perish.) Securely, in this place, as In other in¬ 
stances, is used in the sense of earnestly, owr-con/c/«r//y, /oo[- 
hnrdily. Thus, in the “Merry Wives of Wtalior, *« l V.*. 
u„ 2 —“Shedwells to secvrthi on the excellency of her honour, 
and in the same play, Act II. Be. 2Page Is an ass, a secure 

•"’Thy words r.re hut as thoughts;] Mr. Collier's annotator 
would read •• our thoughts,“-an unhappy conjecture; for if they 
knew the intelligence Northumberland possessed, why need 
he impart it! The meaning is obviously, “We arc all leagued 
together, and whatever you speak will be ns safe in our keeping 


(*) First folio, Halation. 


(t) First folio, self harming. 


as if you only thought it." . _ . . ». - 

»1 That late broke from the duke of Exeter,—] Tl.erO I_ a 
lacuna here. It was Thomas, the carl of Arundel’s ion* who m» 
in custody of the duke of Exeter. (See Hollnshcd. under-the 
year 1399.) Malone therefore Inserted the following Une to perfect 
the sense: — 

[“ The ton of Richard, earl of Arundel.”) 

o Imp out our drooping country’s broken icing,—) To imp U inn 
expression botrowed from falconry, and means, to supply or p 
any wing-feathers of a hawk, which had fallen out or were br • 

U Is supposed to come from tho Saxon impan, to graji 
inoculate. 
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As n, y sweet Richard. Yet, again, methinks, 
f° me V nburn sorro 'v, ripe in fortunes womb, 

\Vi C th mi '\r • t0Wa,ds ! n0; and n, y i,nvard «oul 

Jith nothing trembles: at something it o-rieves 
More than with parting from my loJ\l,c kiiig ’ 
Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath twenty 

Whicl! shows like grief itself, but is not so: 
lor sorrow s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Bmdes one thing entire, to many objects, 

Bike perspectives/*) which, rightly gaz’d upon 
no ! 1 ; in S but confusion,—ey’d awry, P ’ 
s inguish form : so your sweet majesty, 
poking awry upon your lord’s departure, 

Whhl ? Tm ° f gncfs mo,c "’on himself to wail; 

Of vL J 0,1 ““J, 1 is > is ,,ou ght hut shadows 
what it is not. Then, thriee-graeious queen, 

(*) Old text, Find. 

t\xlnii^ 0Ush> in <**»«»*-] The old copies all read, 11 on 
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More than your lord’s departure, weep not- 
. more s not seen; r 

Or if U be, ’tis with false sorrow’s eye, 

" ueh, for things true, weeps* things imaginary 

I cannot but be sad ; so heavy-sad 

Although, in* thinking, on no thought I think- 

bTshv' ’T l,e 7 "°* hin S 'hint arid 

, a J " 0,I ""S but ™"«it,'’my gracious 

QU,!EX deriv’,l n ° thing * CSS: conceit « still 

For'niitr' 0 , ° ,0 f at , hcr Srief, mine is not so; 

Or l '? tl , be o°t n, .V something o- r i e f 

O. something hath, the nothing that 1 " rie ve • 
f is m reversion that 1 do possess; ° ’ 


^ (*) First folio, tvfep, 

1 is nofhinj but conceit —1 / 

Ccption. c J luiuoi 


,Jl nation , jtnuijul vvn 


1L H 







KINQ RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene ii. 


ACT II.] 

But what it is, that is not yet known, what, 

I cannot name; His nameless woe, I wot. 

Enter Gbeen. 

Green. God * save your majesty !—and—well 
met, gentlemen 

I hope the king is not yet shipp’d for Ireland. 

Queen. 'Why hop’st thou so? t is better hope 

he is; , . , 

For his designs crave haste, his haste good hope ^ 
Then wherefore dost thou hope lie is not slnpp d 
Gbeen. That he, our hope, might have retir <1 

his power, 

And driven into despair an enemy s hope. 

Who strongly hath set footing in this land: 

The banish’d Bolingbrokc repeals himsett, 

And with uplifted arms is safe arm d 

At Ravenspurg. . 

Queen. Now God m heaven forbid ! 

Green. 0, madam, His too true ; and, that is 

worse, ,L C1 c y> 

The lord Northumberland, his son, young + Henry 
The lords of Ross, Beanmond, and M llloughby, 
With all their powerful friends, arc fled to urn. 
Bushy. "Why have you not proclaim d JNor- 

tliumberland . 9 

And alii the rest of the revolted faction, traitors . 
Green. We have: whereupon the earl ot 

Worcester 

Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship, 

And all the household servants fled with him, 

To Bolingbroke. . * oc » 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to § 

And Bolingbroke my sorrow's dismal heir: 

Now hath my soul brought forth her prougy: 

And I, a gasping ncw-dclivcr’d mother, 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow, join d. 

Bushy. Despair not, madam. 0 

Queen. Who 1,,mlor 1110 ? 

I will despair, and he at enmity 

With cozening hope ; he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper-back of death. 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life. 

Which false hope lingers || in extremity. 

Enter York. 

Green. Here comes the duke of York. 

Queen. With signs of war about his nged neck ; 

(.) First folio, heaven. <}> First folio, young eon. 

(t) First folio omita. all. ($) First folio, a/. 

(||) First folio, hopet huger. 

* Should I do so, I should belie uiy thoughts:] This line is 

»* I «IW■ -1 T1.U U th. TM4ln||«f 

the first copy, 1597 : subsequent editions, including the f 
1623, read lamely and prosaically 

“ To-day I came by and called there; ‘ 
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0 full of careful business arc his looks ! 

Uncle, for God’s* sake, speak comfortable words. 
York. Should I do so, 1 should belie my 

thoughts : a . 

Comfort’s in heaven; and we arc on the earth, 
mere nothing lives, but crosses, cares,t and grief. 
Your husband he is gone to save far off, 

Whilst others come to make him lose at home: 
Here am I left to underprop his land, 

Who, weak with ogc, cannot support myself: 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made, 
Now shall he try his friends that flatter d him. 


Enter a Servant. 

Sr.nv. My lord, your son was gone before I 

came. , .. ,. , 

York. He wm?—W hy. so!-go all "Inc!, 

way it will! . ,, 

The nobles they arc fled, the commons they are co d, 
And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford s side.— 
Sirrah, get thee to Washy, to my sister Glou¬ 
cester;— . 

Bid her send me presently a thousand pound: 

Hold, take my ring. 

Sf.rv. My" lord, I had forgot to tell' your 
lordship: 

To-day, as I came by, I called there; 

But I shall grieve you to report the rest. 

York, mat is it, knave ? 

Serv. An hour before I came, the duchess died. 

York. God i for his mercy! what a tide of woes 
Comes § rushing on this woeful land at once . 

I know not what to do:—I would to God + 

(So my untruth® had not provok d him to it,) 

The king had cut off my head with my brothci - 
mat,are there no || posts despatch d for Irelam . 
How shall we do for money for these wore . 

Come, sister,—cousin, I would say: pmy, pardoja 

me.— 

Go, fellow, [to the Servant] get thee home, pro¬ 
vide some carts, 

And bring away the armour tlmt vont . 

Gentlemen, will you gof muster men ? 

If I know bow, or which way/ to order these ati.m , 

Thus disorderly thrust into my bands, 

Never believe me. Both arc my kinsmen ;— 
The one is my sovereign, whom both my ontli 
And duty bids defend ; the other again 


(•) First folio, heaven't. 
(t) First folio, Heaven. 
'(H) First folio omits, mo. 


(♦) First folio, cure. 
m First folio, Come. 
(V) First folio omits, go 


C SO my untruth-) That.U, fatlhleuneee, 
d if I know how, - ~'' M ' 1 The 

way, I have always 

who had not decided .---- 

a flair*,” or, " which way to order. 


Ii—1 That! %, fallhleuneu, dltloyally. 

elded whether to read, "how to order inesc 



ACT IlJ king rich 

Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrom-Al 
” "®m conscience and my kindred bids to right 

S:* 1 ! 1 " 1 mus i ''o.-Con,e, rousim 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


I’ll dispose of you .-—Gentlemen go lmister ra ' v * out our miles, and make* them wenrisom. 

your men, ’ 8 ° ' m ' S,C ‘ f&»■ discouree hath be™ as sugar 

A nrl moof mA xl . -r-v . . _ ng the hard wnv QUVAt mul 


1111, SECOND. [scene hi. 

Iam n stranger here in Gloucestershire. 

These high wild hills, and rough uneven wavs, 
Draw* out our miles, and make* them wearisome • 

A twl ...-1. P * !• . 


your men, 

And meet me presently at Berkley Castle. 
I should to Plashy too;_ 

But time will not permit:—All is uneven. 
And everything is left at six and seven. 

r v-y _ 


Ar . ' . Hum uccn as suo-ar, 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable, 
xnit, I bethink me, what a weary wav 
From Ravenspurg to Cotswold, Will be found 
n Ross and \\ llloughby, wanting vour company: 
\\ Inch I protest, hath very much beo-uil’d 

I l<* f <*/ I I A1 1 1« ^ r. n .. .1 - ft * 


Tl [Exeunt York and Ouekv T , / V 1 J “ th VC1 T nu,ch beguiRd 

Bi'shy. The wind sits fair for news to on to *" l . ,0,, ?" ess 011,1 process of my travel: 

Ireland, ‘° 8 ° t0 B ,l ,hclls « »«-eetencd with the hope to have 

. . . — 1 lie nresent 1 irm <i>I. I 4 - T 


Ireland, 

But none returns. For us to levy power, 
Proportionable to the enemy, ‘ 

Is all unpossible.* 

T GBEE fJ* ® esi(,cs > 0U1 ‘ nearness to the king i n love, 
Is near the hate of those love not the kin! ’ 

agot. And that’s the wavering commons; 

ior their love 

USHY ' eondWd. ,h ° ki " S Sta,,llS 

Bagot. If judgment lie in them, then so do wo 
Because wc ever have been + near the kino-. 

I lv «I1 T %ll o /i *T> 


rpj . v,,v>u hk- iiune iu nave 

The present benefit which * I possess: 

And hope to joy,* is little less in jov, 

I ban hope enjoy’d. By this, the Weary lords 

bhall make their way seem short, ns 'mine hath 
done, 

By sight of what I have, your noble company. 

Boling. Of much less value is my company, 

J han your good words. But who comes here ? 


On.:, Well, I ,1 for refuge straight'bfBristo, . 

hill* lltl c.l c ') 


castle; 

I he earl of Wiltshire is already there. I office 

Wni'r^ Wi " 1 with 3’ou: for little 

'' 111 tbc liatefl, l commons perform for us • 

B«ept, like curs, to tear us all to* pieces’.- 

" HI you go along with us ? 

Bagot. No; I will to Ireland to his maiestv 
Farewell: if heart’s presages he not vain, J 3 ' 

s !’°" -ct again. 


Enter Harry Percy. 

North, h is my son, young Harry K iev, 

Ilf Tic^iv. .. . .. 1 . V 11 r • . * 


rj * •' . " IHHICCSOCVor 

ilan y, bow fares your mu le ? 

Percy. 1 had thought, my lonl.t,, haw IcnrnM 
his health of you. 

North. Why, is he not with the queen ? 

Percy. No, my good lord; he hath forsook 
the court, 

Brok ™ hi i S !f of officc > 011,1 Jiapcnt’d 

Ihe household of the kin*. 

North. ° in..* ..... i . 


mi \T ’ ' ^ SH,UI meet again. North 

HY Bolingbrokc YOrk 10 resolv ’ (l w^n last^Te\^p!d^togX•. ? 


T> 1. , . . . ucat uaCK 

Jiolingbrokc. r t » , 

duEEN. Alas, poor duke! the task he lindcr- 
Js-numbenug sands, and drinking oceans dry; 
iere one on his side fights, thousands will fly. 

JiTlSHV m n vaii*/i 11 _ __ o _ * 


w Jr .„ 

/”*1 mm \\ lint. YIAU’AI* A .1. 1 ft ^ r * . 


p E«cv. Because your lordship wL proclaimed 
trail or. 1 

But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspuio-, 
l o offer sen-ice to the duke of Hereffml • 


over. 7 

Green. Well, we may meet again. 

Haoot. f f 

i tear me, never. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III —The Wilds in Gloucestershire. 


Entn ' BoLIXODnOK1 - and NoBTHUMmatLASD, 1 n «ver iu my life dfd Took“n hhn' 

with Forces. Non™ Tl„.„ t. ... , 


\ia A i , , J 10 discover 

Th n P H Ve ; tl,0 . d " ko of Yl, ‘k had levied there- 
Then with directions|j to repair toNavenspnro- ' 

NonTir.^ Have yon forgot ,he duke of Hereford, 

PEnCV 'i n ’ } ' S °° d lur '' ; ‘' ul " li,t is 11111 

II Inch ne’er I did rememher: to my knowledge 
I never m mv i„.i , . *' "i tu o e , 


Bolino. How far is it, my lord, to Berkley 
now ? 

North. Believe me, noble lord, 

<*> ca.. u* « >ir<( f tt, f S , 

* And j oy , H ToJoi/13 UIeJ ,, ele aj |o 
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>t •’ ^ uii nun. 

0KT, r^ am “*«'■** 

PK,lCV 'sendee 8 ' ,aei0IB 1 .«"> n, .v 

Such as it is, being tender, raw, and ,„»■. 

t j) ssastfir— ^ < 1 1 .olio. o„, 

(II) First folio, fthecthn,] ' f ° lil> ’ las! ' 


H Ii 2 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene hi. 


ACT ll.J 

Which elder days shall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved service and desert. 

Boling. I thank thee, gentle Percy; and be 

sure, 

I count myself in nothing else so happy, 

As in a soul remembering my good friends; 

And as my fortune ripens with thy love, 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense: 

Mv heart tliis covenant makes, my hand thus seals 

it. 

North. How far is it to Berkley ? and what 
stir, 

Keeps good old York there, with his men of war . 
Percy. There stands the castle, by yon tuft of 
trees, 

Maim’d with three hundred men, as I have heard: 
And in it are the lords of Aork, Berkley, and 
Seymour, 

None else of name and noble estimate. 

Enter Boss and W illoughby. 

North. Here come the lords of Boss and 
Willoughby, 

Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste. 

Boling. Welcome, my lords: I wot your love 
pursues 

A banish’d traitor; all my treasury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more enrich d, 
Shall be your love and labour’s recompense. 

Boss. Your presence makes us rich, mosl 

lord. . . 

Willo. And far surmounts our labour to attain 

it. 

Boling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of 
the poor; 

Which, till my infant fortune conies to years, 
Stands for my bounty. But who comes here ? 

Enter Berkley. 

North. It is my lord of Berkley, as I guess. 
Berk. My lord of Hereford, my message is to 
you. 

Boling. My lord, my answer is—to Lancaster :* 
And I am come to seek that name in England: 
And I must find that title in your tongue, 

Before I moke reply to aught you say. 

Berk. Mistake me not, my lord, ’t is not my 
meaning 

To raze one title of your honour out:— 


most noble 


» My lord, my answer is—to Lancaster:] My answer will be 
given only to the title of Lancaster. . 

b Prom the mntt gracious regent of this land,—] 1 he folio reads, 
From the most glorious of thU land. 

c And ostentation of despised armsl) Despised 11 not a 
satisfactory epithet in this place, but we cannot consent to eject 
it for the sake of Wnrburton’s " disposed ,' or Hanmcr’s drs- 
Rightful," or even for the old annotator’s ••despoiling. 
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To you, my lord, I come, (what lord you will,) 

From the most gracious regent 6 of this land, 

The duke of York; to know what pricks you on 
To take advantage of the absent time, 

An d fright our native peace with self-bom arms. 

Enter York, attended. 

Boling. I shall not need transport my words 
by you; 

Here conies his grace in person.—My noble 
uncle! [Kneels. 

York. Show me thy humble heart, and not 
thy knee, 

Whose duty is deceivable and false. 

Boling. My gracious uncle! 

York. Tut, tut! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. 

I am no traitor’s uncle ; and that word, grace, 

In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 

Why have these banish’d and forbidden legs 
Dar’d once to touch a dust of England’s ground ? 
But then moref whywhy have they dar’d to 
march 

So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 

Flighting her pale-fac’d villages with war, 

And ostentation of despised® arms ?. 

Com’st tliou because the anointed king is hence . 
Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind, 

And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself, 
Bescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of 
men, 

From forth the ranks of many thousand French, 
O, then, how quickly should this arm of mine, 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee, 

And minister correction to thy fault! [fault, 
Boling. My gracious uncle, let me know my 
On what condition stands it, and wherein ? 

York. Even in condition of the worst degree,— 
In gross rebellion, and detested treason : 

Thou art a banish’d man, and here art come, 
Before the expiration of thy time, 

In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

Boling. As I was banish’d, I was banish d 

Hereford: 

But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 

And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace. 

Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye: 

You are my father, for methinks in you 

(*) First folio omits, no uncle. (t) First folio, more then. 

d Indifferent-] That is, impartial. Thus, in “Henry VIII.” 
Act II. Sc. 4, Queen Katherine says 

11 I am a most poor woman, and a stranger. 

Bom out of your dominion* : having here 
No Judge indifferent” 



ACT II.] 


I see old Gaunt alive. O. then, my father, 

Will you permit that I shall stand condemn’d 
A wandering vagabond ; my rights and royalties 
Pluck’d from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upstart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I born ? 
If that my cousin king, be king of England, 

It must be granted I am duke of Lancaster/ 

You have a son, Aumerle, my noble kinsman ; 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod down 
He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father,’ 
To rouse his wrongs, and chase them to the bay 
I am denied to sue my livery here, 

And yet my lettcrs-patcnts give me leave : 

My father’s goods are all distrain’d, and sold, 

And these, and all, are all amiss employ’d 
Wlm, would you have me do ? I am a subject, 
And I challenge law: attorneys are denied me • 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 

Isortii. The noble duke hath been too much 
abus’d. 

Loss. It stands your grace upon,* to do him 
right. 

M illo. Base men by his endowments are made 
great. 

} ork. My lords of England, let me tell you 
this,— J 

I have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs, 

And labour(1 all I could to do him right: 

But in this kind to conic, in braving anus, 

Be his own carver, b and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong,+ it may not be • 

Ami you that, do abet him in this kind, 

Cherish rebellion, and are rebels all. 

North. The noble duke hath sworn, 

_ • • / 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


coming is 


his 


But for his own: and, for the right of that, 

V\ c all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; 

And let him ne’er see joy that breaks that oath. 

i ork. Well, well, I see the issue of these arms : 
i cannot mend it, I must needs confess, 

Because my power is weak, and all ill left: 

But, if I could, by Him that gave me life, 

1 would attach you all, and make you stoop 
C nto the sovereign mercy of the king ; 

But, since I cannot, be it known to you, 

I do remain ns neuter. So, fare you well 
C mess you please to enter in the castle, 


(*) First folio omits, I. 


(t) First folio, wrongs 


obsolete l forrn IfV.S! 0 ®, UP ° n ’ _ ? The meanin * ®f this now 
import to you. Le ZeT^'m. 3 ,nCUmbenl Upon you < « “ «/ 

Act II. Sc.T-^^’ Urd CUt ° Ut hit way ~1 So in “Othello, 


|sC£.\Ii IV. 

And there repose you for this night. 

Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept. 
But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol castle; which, they say, is held 
By Bushy, Bagot, and their complices, 

I he caterpillars of the commonwealth, 

Which I have sworn to weed, and pluck away. 

A ork. It may be I will go with you :—but yet 
I ’ll pause ; 

For I am loth to break our country’s laws. 

Noi h iends, nor foes, to me welcome you are : 
Things past redress are now with me past care. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.— A Camp in "Wales. 

Enter Salisbury 0 and a Captain. 

Cap. My lord of Salisbury, we have stay’d ten 
days, 

And hardly kept our countrymen together, 

And yet we hear no tidings from the king ; 
Therefore we will disperse ourselves: farewell.(5) 

Sal. Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welsh¬ 
man ; 

The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. 

Cap. ’T is thought the king is dead; we will 
not stay. 

The bay-trees in our country are all withered,(6) 
And meteors flight the fixed stars of heaven ; 

The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the earth, 

And lean-look d prophets whisper fearful change ; 
-Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap, 
The one, in fear to lose what they enjoy, 

The other, to enjoy by rage and war: 

These signs forerun the death or fall H of kings.— 
rare well; our countrymen are gone and fled,° 

As well assur’d Bichard their king is dead, f Exit. 
Sal. Ah, Bichard! with the* eyes of heavy 
mind, J 

I see thy glory, like a shooting star, 

Fall to the base earth from the firmament. 

Ihy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest; 

I hy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes, 

And crossly to thy good, all fortune goes. [Exit. 

(*) First folio omits, the . 

“ He that stirs next to carve forth his own rage.” 

<1 n° h " Mon tacute. carl of Salisbury, 

editions, only : other 
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ACT III-] 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[SCENE II. 


A glorious ftugel: then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the 
right. 

Enter Salisbury. 

Welcome, my lord. ITow far off lies your power? 

Sal. Nor near, nor farther off, my gracious lord, 
Thun this weak arm. Discomfort guides my 
tongue, 

And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 

One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth: 

O, coll hack yesterday, hid time return, 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men ! 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 

O’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy 
state ; 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispers’d, and fled. 

Aum. Comfort, my liege; why looks your grace 
so pale? 

K. Rich. But now, the blood of twenty thousand 
men 

Did triumph in my face, and they arc fled ; 

And, till so much blood thither come again, 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 

All souls that will be safe fly from my side ; 

For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

Aum. Comfort, my liege ; remember who you 
are. 

K. Rich. I had forgot myself. Am I not king? 
Awake thou sluggard* majesty! thou sleepest. 

Is not the king’s name twentyf thousand names? 
Arm, arm, my name ! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory.—Look not to the ground, 

Ye favourites of a king. Arc we not high? 

High be our thoughts: I know, my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn. But who 
conies here ? 

Enter Scroop. 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide my 
liege, 

Than can my care-tun’d tongue deliver him. 

K. Rich. Aline car is opcn,(D and my heart 
prepar'd ; 

The worst is worldly loss thou const unfold. 

Say, is my kingdom lost? why, ’twns my care; 
And what loss is it to be rid of care? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be ns great ns we? 

Greater lie shall not he; if he serve God, 


(*) Quartos, coward. (t) First folio, forty. 

* 0 /double-fatal yew— 1 Fatal nlike from the pniionoui nnture 
of the leaves, nnd from the wood being formed into instrument* 

of death. , 

I< Roth young and old rebel,—] The punctuation of tin* 
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We ’ll serve him too, and be his fellow so. 

Revolt our subjects ? that we cannot mend; 

They break their faith to God, as well as us: 

Cry, woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay ; 

The worst is—death, nnd death will have his day. 
Scroop. Glad am 1 that your highness is so 
arm’d 

To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores, 

As if the world were all dissolv’d to tears; 

So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright steel, and hearts harder than steel. 
White-beards * have arm’d their thin and hairless 
scalps 

Against thy majesty; and boys, with women’s 
voices, 

Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms; against thy crown 
Thy very headsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew; * against thy state, 

Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills; 

Against thy seat both young and old rebel, b 
And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 

K. Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell’st a tale 
so ill. 

Where is the earl of Wiltshire ? where is Bagot ? 
What is become of Bushy ? where is Green ? 

That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps? 

If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it. 

I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 
•Scroop. Peace have they made with him, indeed, 
my lord. 

K. Rich. O villains, vipers, damn’d without 
redemption! 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ! 

Snakes, in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting my 
heart! 

Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas! 
Would they make peace? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence ! + 

Scroop. Sweet love,I see,changing his property, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate: 

Again uncursc their souls ; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands : those whom you 
curse, 

Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound, + 
And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground. 
Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and the earl of Wiltshire, 
dead ? 


(•) First folio. While bearet. M) Firit quarto omits, offence. 

(I) First folio, hand. 

passage, beginning “nnd boys, with women's voices," is that of 
the folio, ir.2.1, which ccrtninly yields a liner and more impressive 
SLMise than the pointing adopted in all modern editions. 



ACT III.] 

Scroop. Yea, all of them at Bristol lost their 
heads. 

Aum. Where is the duke my father with his 
power ? 

K. Rich. No matter where. Of comfort no 
man speak : 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let’s choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so,—for what can we bequeath, 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 

Our lands, our lives, and all, are Bolingbroke’s, 
And nothing can we call our own but death; 

And that small model 11 of the barren earth, 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For God s* sake, let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings:_ 

How some have been depos'd, some slain in war, 
borne haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d ; 
borne poison’d by their wives, some sleeping kill’d • 
AJ1 murder’d.—For within the hollow crown 
lhat rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 
bcothng his state, and grinning at his pomp ;(2) 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks; 

infusing him with self and vain conceit,_ 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 

Were brass impregnable,—and, humour’d thus, 
tomes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall,+ and—farewell kin*! 
Uver your heads, and mock not flesh and blood ° 
With solemn reverence; throw away respect, 
lradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 

For you have but mistook me all this while: 

1 hve with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 

Need friends :—subjected thus, 

How can you say to me—I am a king? 

Car. My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail their 
woes, b 

But presently prevent the ways to wail. 

10 fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 
tives, in your weakness, strength unto your foe, 

And so your follies fight against yourself.® 

■bear, and be slain ? no worse can come, to fight: 

And fight and die, is death destroying death ; 

A, 0 fe ^ in S- d H n g. pap death servile breath. 

Aum. My father hath a power, inquire of him • 
And learn to make a body of a limb. 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene nr. 


(*) First folio, Heaven. ( f) Fj rst f 0 ] i0i walh 

than a meaeure h « P re ® en ‘P a . s * a K e - meant no more 

tense oblectiWtvTt ” « L 9 ' W U'Jl Ut , W, * h Shakespeare’s in- 
MHo ? >, 

" W,se mcn ne ' tr wall their present woes.” 


K. Rich. Thou chid’st me well.—Proud Boling- 
broke, I come, 

To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague-fit of fear is over-blown, 

An easy task it is to win our own.- 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power? 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour. 

Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the 
sky 

The state and inclination of the day ; 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 

I play the torturer, by small and small, 

To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken •— 
lour uncle York is join’d with Bolingbroke, 

And all your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms, 

Upon his party.*' 

K. Rich. Thou hast said enough.— 
Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead°me forth 

r. c . [To Aum. 

Ut that sweet way I was in, to despair! 

Mlmt say you now ? What comfort have we now ? 

By heaven, I’ll hate him everlastingly, 

That bids me be of comfort any more 

Go to Flint castle, there I’ll pine away; 

A kmg, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey. 

That power I have, discharge; and let them go 

To ear the land that hath some hope to grow! 

Tor I have none. Let no man speak again 

lo alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum. My liege, one word— 

m, Kich : IIe Joes me double wrong, 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue! 
Discharge my followers, let them hence away, 
from Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III.—Wales. Before Flint Castle. 

E Fo,’rC-% dm \~ nd C ° l0UrS ’ Bo “^brokk and 
Foices, York, Northumberland, and others. 


Bound So that by this intelligence we learn 

The Welshmen are dispers’d ; and Salisbury ’ 

Is gone to meet the king, who lately landedf 

North ° Tl"' P nVato . f ™" ds > >'Pon this coast. 

N orth The news is very fair and good, my 


(•) First folio, faction. 


J 


foMo An<3 80 y ° Ur f0lhes ’ &c ] This Iin e is not found in the first 

Weinha?Endi win,” ActV.'si® t0 W/,it - So - in “AH’* 

" Ho that cm my land, spares my team.” 

And also in Shakespeare's Dedication nf •« \r 

Lord Southampton: "And never after Mr CnU K and A(,onis ” to 

fear »t yield me still so bad a harvest" barren a ,and * for 
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ACT m .3 KING RICHARD 

Richard, not far from hence, hath hid his head. 

York. It would beseem the lord Northumberland 
To say. King Richard. Alack the heavy day, 
"When such a sacred king should, hide his head ! 

North. Your grace mistakes; only to he brief, 
Left I his title out. 

York. The time hath been, 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
Have been so brief with you,* to shorten you. 

For taking so the head, your whole head’s length. 
Boling. Mistake not, uncle, further than you 
should. 

York. Take not, good cousin, further than you 
should, 

Lest you mis-takc. The heavens arc o'er our 

heads, t 

Boling. I know it, uncle; and oppose not myself 
Against their will.—But who conies here? 

Enter Percy. 

Welcome, Harry: what, will not this castle yield ? 

Percy. The castle royally is maim’d, my lord, 
Against thy entrance. 

Boling. Royally? 

Why, it contains no king ? 

Percy. Yes, my good lord, 

It doth contain a king; King Richard lies ( 
Within the limits of yon lime and stone: 

And with him arej the lord Anmerle, lord 
Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop : besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence, who, I cannot learn. 

North. Oh ! belike it is the bishop of Carlisle. 
Boling. Noble lord, 1 * [To North. 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle: 

Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parlc 
Into his ruin’d ears, and thus deliver. 

Henry Bolingbrokc 

On both b his knees doth kiss King Richard's hand; 
And sends allegiance, and true faith of heart, 

To his most§ royal person : hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power; 
Provided that, my banishment repeal'd, 

And lands restor’d again, be freely granted: 

If not, I ’ll use the advantage of my power, 

And lay the summer’s dust with showers of blood, 
Rain’d from the wounds of slaughter'd Englishmen: 
The which, how far off from the mind of Boling¬ 
brokc 

It is such crimson tempest should hedrcnch 


(*) The quartoomits, with you. (t) First folio, your head. 

(J) First folio omits, ore. (5) First folio omits, mott. 

« Noble lord,—1 Malone has remarked, with judgment, that 
Shakespeare frequently in his addresses to persons, logins with 
,m hemistich, and, In many instance*, blend* short prosaic 
sentences with his metrical dialogues. 

h On both hit knees— J So the quarto. The folio reads, Upon 
his knees. 
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THE SECOND. [scene iii. 

The fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s land, 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

Go, signify as much ; while here we march 
Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. 

| North, advances to the castle with a trumpet. 
Let's march without the noise of threat’ning drum, 
That from the* castle's totter’d® battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perus’d. 
Mcthinks, King Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thuml’ring shock * 

At meeting tears the cloudy checks of heaven. 

Be lie the tire, I’ll he the yielding water: 

The rage he his, while on the earth I rain 
My waters ; on the earth, and not on him. 

March on, and mark King Richard how he looks. 

A parlc sounded ; ansioered In/ another tnimpet 
within. Flourish. Enter on the walls , 
King Richard, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Aumerle, Scroop, and Salisbury. 

T ' iling. Sec, see, King Richard doth himself 
appear, A 

As doth the blushing discontented sun, 

From out the fiery portal of the cast. 

When lie perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to stain the track + 

Of his bright passage to the Occident. 

York. Yet looks lie like a king; behold, his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty ; alack, alack, for woe, 

That any harm should stain so fair a show ! 

K. Rich. We arc amaz’d; and thus long have 
we stood 

To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 

[To North. 

Because we thought ourself thy lawful king: 

And if we he, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 

If wc be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss’d ns from our stewardship ; 

For well wc know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, 
Unless he do profane, steal, or 1131117). 

And though you think that all, as you have done, 
Have torn their souls, by turning them from us, 
And wc arc barren, and bereft of friends; 

Yet know,—my master, God omnipotent, 

Is mustering in his clouds, on our behalf, 

Annies of pestilence; and they shall strike 


(*) First folio, Ihii. (t) First folio, trad. 

f Totter’d battlements—) Totter'd is the reading of the tvo 
earliest quartos, and may be used for tottering, tlic passive for the 
active participle. The other ancient copies have tattered ami 
Inllrr’d. 

<1 Their Ihund'ring shock—] So the first quarto, 1597. The 
folio, and the other quarto copies, read, tmoake. 



ACT III.] 


(*) First folio, is. 

HiatTw/aSu 1 htliuSd i°n War d JSteevens believed 

his ingenious «« Specimen l r* al SCnse ' but Mr * "'Inter, in 
quotes a parallel t f Commentary on Shakspeare,” 

•• Jeronimo,"— 6 P3SSage from thc first P art of the old play 


Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, 

That lift your vassal hands against my head, 

sW of njy precious crown/ 

Tell Bolingbrokc, (foryond*, methinks, he stands,*) 
I hat every stride lie makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason. He is come to ope 
The purple testament. 1 ' of bleeding war ; 

But ere thc crown he looks for, live in peace 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
bhall ill become the flower of England’s face 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
1 o scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 

A ORTH. The king of heaven forbid, our lord 
the king 

Should so with civil and uncivil amis 
Be rush'd upon ! Thy thrice-noblc cousin, 

-Harry Bolmgbroke, doth humbly kiss thy hand • 
And by the honourable tomb he swears, 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones • 

And by the royalties of both your bloods, 
urrents that spring from one most gracious head: 
And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt 
And by the worth and honour of himself, ’ 

Comprising all that may be sworn or said,_ 

-His coming hither hath no further scope, 

I han for his lineal royalties, and to boo- 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees • 

\V Inch on thy royal party granted once, 

His glittering arms lie will commend to rust. 

His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart, 
io faithful service of your majesty, 
lhis swears he, as he is a prince,"is just; 

An iJ.’ 1 am a gentleman, I credit him. 

-K. Rich. Northumberland, say thus,—the kino 
returns,— ° 

His noble cousin is right welcome hither: 

And all thc number of his fair demands 

w-,/ ,, n . ccow P Iish ’< 1 without contradiction : 

' V lM J aU the gracious utterance thou hast, 

ST* to his gentle hearing kind commends.— 

" e do debase ourself, cousin, do wo not, 

m,. 1,1 . , [To Aumkkli:. 

I o ook so poorly, and to speak so fair ? 

fchnll we call back Northumberland, and send 

-Defiance to thc traitor, and so die? 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[SCLAE III 


Aum. No, good my lord; let’s fight with gentle 
words, 

Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful 
swords. 

K. Rich. 0 God! 0 God! that e’er this 
tongue of mine, 

That laid thc sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
\Y ith words of sooth ! - O, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 

Or that I could forget what I have been ! 

Or not remember what I must be now! 

Swell’st thou, proud heart? I’ll give thee scope 
to beat, 1 

Since foes have scope to boat both thee and me. 
Auh. Northumberland conies back from Boling- 
broke. 

K. Rich. M hat must the king do now ? Must 
he submit? 

The king shall do it. Must he be depos’d ? 

I he king shall be contented. Must lie lose 
I he name of king? o’ God’s name, let it go : 

S lvc niy jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage, 

1 y m apparel, for an alms-man’s gown, 

Mv figur’d goblets, for a dish of wood, 

My sceptre, for a palmer’s walking-staff. 

My subjects, for a pair of carved saints, 

And my large kingdom, for a little grave, 

A htt e, little, grave, an obscure grave 
Or I 11 be buried in the king’s highway, 

Some way of common trade, 6 where subjects’ feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head : 

1 01 on my heart they tread, now whilst I live • 

And, buried once, why not upon my head ? 

MVn r mnk h °f 7° I),S V tender-hearted cousin! 
c II make flu, weather with despised tears ; 

And nfnk^? 1 the summer corn. 

And make a dearth m this revolting land. 

Or shall we play thc wantons with our woes. 

As thus T ,1C . p,ct i y mntdl with shedding team? 

Til/ T T ; lr °r thcm sti11 "Pon one place, 

Til they have fretted us a pair of graves 

\\ithm the earth; and, therein laid ,-There lies 

T: tl,(ir 9 raves veith n-eepLp 

1/ * 


‘ Then I unclasp the purple leaves of war ; 


•* 


«^tmbn l a i k am , f , t ‘ ’if m f eanin » of ‘he words in 

rovering suggested this ™ i ! *V "! ta ? f 11 bnok wif, ‘ a pur r t., 
h j v r lh " etl , ,his conb,nation to the mind of our poet " 

PumSlyrS ?»'*■ "\ e Ane "' 


That “• * »t 

Thno - t j o “ A roart of frequent traffic.'* 

Thuy„_L°, d Surrey's Tram,a,ion „ f the Sccond Boot of ^ 

“ A postern with a blind wicket there was 
„ „ ^ e ° mmon ,r a<te, to pass throughPriant s house." 

Irndni? W .s° r sni7!o C b[ n b >' rain °r 

had ,he Sdme »»iwt. So. i„ •• ,M;icl»etIt.‘' K 'i v c . r 1 >_ ,od 

1 hoiiRh hladcd corn he In./g'd •• 

And again in •• ,, eury V|.“ r*,,,. Acl In> * , _ 

C l ° thC 5l,n,,ncr by tempest lodj’, 1 .” 
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Would not this ill. do well ?—AN ell, well, I see 

I talk but idly, and you mock at me.— 

Most mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 

What says king Bolingbroke? will his majesty 

Give Richard leave to live till Richard die? 

You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says— ay. 

North. My lord, in the base* court he doth 
attend 

To speak with you; may it please you to come 
down ? 

K. Rich. Down? down, T come; like glistering 
Phaeton, 

Wanting the manage’' of unruly jades. 

[North, retires to Boling. 

In the base court ? Base court, where kings grow 
base, 

To come at traitors’ calls, and do them grace. 

In the base court ? Come down ? Down court! 
down king! 


* In the base court-) Umt court is. simply lower court, fiom 
t lie French, bunt our. 
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For night-owls shriek, where mounting larks should 
sing. [Exeunt from above. 

Boling. What says his majesty ? 

North. Sorrow, and grief of heart, 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man: 

Yet he is come. 

Enter King Richard, and his Attendants, below. 

Boling. Stand all apart, 

And show fair duty to his majesty.- 

My gracious lord,— [Kneeling. 

K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your princely 
knee, 

To make the base earth proud with kissing it: 

Me rather had my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas’d eye see your courtesy. 

Up, cousin, up; your heart is up, I know, 

Thus high at least, [touching his own head J 
although your knee be low. 

'» Wanting the manage—] i.e. Not possessing the control. 












ACT III.] 

Boling. My gracious lord, I come but fur mine 
own. 

K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours 
and all. [i on ]’ 

Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted 
As my true service shall deserve your love. 

K. Rich. Well you deserve:*—They well 
deserve to have, 

That know the strongest and surest way to f* - et 
Uncle, give me your hand : nay, dry your eves’- 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies.— 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 

Though you are old enough to‘ be my heir 
What you will have, I’ll give, and willing too • 

For do we must, what force will have us do.—’ 

Set on towards London Cousin, is it so ? 

Boling. Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say, no.<3) 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 


KING RICHARD TIIE SECOND. 


[scene IV. 


SCENE IV.—Langley. The Duke of York’s 

Garden. 

Enter the Qleen and two Ladies. 

Queen. What sport shall we devise here in this 
garden, 

To drive away the heavy thought of care ? 

1 Lady. Madam, we’ll play at bowls, fof rubs, 
Queen. T will make me think the world is full 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. 

1 Lady. Madam, we’ll dance. 

Queen. My legs can keep no measure in delight, 
hen my poor heart no measure keeps in grief: 
Jierefore, no dancing, girl; some other sport. 

1 Lady. Madam, we’ll tell tales. 

Queen. Of joy or grief ? 

1 Lady. Of either, madam. 

Fn?-f EE ?’- i • 0f neitl,cr > gii’1: 

-*or if of joy, being altogether wanting, 

It doth remember me the more of sorrow; 

Ur if of gnef, being altogether had, 

It adds more sorrow to my want of joy : 

lor what I have, I need not to repeat; 

And what I want, it boots not to complain. 

1 Lady. Madam, I’ll sing. 

Queen. Tis welUhat thou hast cause : 

ut thou shouldst please me better wouldst thou 

1 Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do j°ou 


(*) First folio, deserv'd . 

grie?' f J The r text e ^i f'i u he ol<1 C0 P ics rcnd > “Of sorrow or of 
And 1 could P ‘ Cd h en 13 ? he a,nen dment of Capell. ' 
of all the ** ? In ^’ W0U M weeping do me good, —1 The reading 

altered to " / could' wVn" j? ^n Pe ’ PCrhapS without necessit >^ 

them, I co y U fd f fo? t'o,*} ature * hat weeping would remedy 
a tear for me. It mij be’womronid never ask any one to shed 
the poet did not write — ' rl C01ls *denng, however, whether 


Qulen. And I could sing, would weeping do 
me good, 6 ° 

And never borrow any tear of thee. 

But stay, here come the gardeners : 

Let s step into the shadow of these trees._ 

Enter a Gardener and two Servants. 

My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 

I hey 11 talk of state : for every one doth so 

Against a change : woe is forerun with woe. 

_ [Queen and Ladies retire. 

wri RD i-i °’ ^nd thou up yon’ dangling aprieocks, 
Inch, like unruly children, make their sire 

Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight : 
Give some supportance to the bending twig’s. 

Go thou, and, like an executioner, 

C ut oft the heads of too-fast-growing sprays, 

I hat look too lofty in our commonwealth : 

All must be even in our government. 

You thus employ’d, I will go root away 
1 he noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
I he soil s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

1 Serv. V by should we, in the compass of a 
pale, 

Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 

Showing, as in a model, our firm estate ? 

J y® °? r sca ; wa,lc(1 ffai-Jen, the whole land, 
it tul ; °! " eeds ; her fairest flowers chok’d up. 

Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin’d, 

Icr knots* disorder’d, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 

tt G ™\ , „ . Hold thy peace 

Ie that hath suffer d this disorder’d sprint 

Ilath now himself met with the fall of leaf: 

ie weeds, that his broad-spreading- leaves did 
shelter, 

That Seem’d in eating him, to hold him up, 

A.o pluck d up root and all, by llolingbioko ; 

I mean the earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

1 oeii\ . What, arc they dead ? 

TT‘i#h + I> * • n ii ^ are > a, *d Bolingbroke 
Hath t sets <1 the wasteful king.— Oh ! what pity 

I Imt he had not so trimm'd and dress’d his land 
As we tins garden ! We - at time of year ’ 

Ho wound the hark, the skin of our fruit-trees • 

Les being over-proud in § sap and blood, 

Mith too much riches it confound itself: 

Had he done so to great and growing men, 


f*) First folio, pull'd. 
(I) First folio, And. 


ft) First folio, IfaA. 
(5) First folio, with. 


II 


And I could sing, would ringing do me good.- 


(see note (?)°p. ttTwe're’the 1 imlicaVflgnnJ* a - Ve before explained 
supplied by Capell. 1 ’ " antl,, S the old copies, was 
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'1'liey might have liv’d to hear, ami he to taste, 

The fruits of duty. Superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing houghs may live: 

Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 
Which waste of* idle hours hath quite thrown 
down. [he depos’d ? 

1 Serv. What, think you then,+ the king shall 
Gard. Depress’d he is already ; and depos’d, 
’Tis doubt X he will be. Letters came last night 
To a dear friend of the good § duke ot \ork s, 
That tell black tidings. 

Queen. O, I am press’d to death through want 
of speaking !— 

Thou, old Adam’s likeness, [Coming forward] set 
to dress this garden, 

How dares thy harsh rude tongue sound this 
unpleasing news? 

What Eve, what serpent hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man ? 

Why dost thou say, King Richard is depos’d? 
Dar’st thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfall ? Say where, when, and how 
Cam’st thou by these|| ill-tidings? speak, thou 
wretch. 

Gard. Pardon me, madam: little joy have I 
To breathe this 11 news: yet what I say is true. 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 


(•) First folio, and. (t) First fol o omits, (hen. 

(t> First folio, doubled. (!) First folio omits, good. 

(||) First folio, (his. (^) First folio, these. 

* This news —] Here, as in the instance above, the folio has 
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Of Bolingbroke ; their fortunes both are weigh’d: 

In your lord’s scale, is nothing but himself, 

And some few vanities that make him light; 

But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 

Besides himself, are all the English peers, 

And with that odds he weighs King Richard down. 
Post you to London, and you’ll find it so : 

I speak no more than every one doth know, [foot, 
Queen. Nimble mischance, that art so light of 
Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 

And am 1 last that knows it? O, thou think’st 
To serve me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my breast. Come, ladies, go, 

To meet, at London, London’s king in woe. 

What! was I born to this ! that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke ? 
Gardener, for telling mo this news* of woe, 

Pray God* the plants thou graft’st, may never grow. 

[Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 

Gard. Poor queen ! so that thy state might be 
no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse.— 

Here did she fallf a tear; here, in this place, 

1 ’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace: 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

[ Exeunt . 


(•) First folio, / would. (t) First folio, drop. 

“ these news.” News appears to have been used by our ancestors 
either as singular or plural, indifferently. 




ACT IV. 


SCENE I—LonJon. Westminster Hall * The Lords spiritual on the right side of the throne • 

the lords temporal on the left: the Commons below. J ' 


Enter Bolingbroke, Aumerle, Surrey, North¬ 
umberland, Percy, Fitzwater, another 
-Lord, Bishop of Carlisle, the Abbot of 
Westminster, and Attendants. Officers 
behind, with Bagot. 

Boling. Call forth Bagot.- 

Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind ; 

What thou dost know of noble Gloster’s death ; 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
-the bloody office of his timeless end. 

Bagot. Then set before my face the lord 
Aumerle. 

Boling. Cousin, stand forth, and look upon 
that man [tongue 

-Bagot. My lord Aumerle, I know your darino- 
Scorns to unsay what once it hath* deliver’d. ° 


In that dead time when Gloster’s death was 
plotted, 

I heard you say ,—Is not my arm of length. 

That reacheth from the restful English court 

As far as Calais, to mine* uncle's head l _ 

Amongst much other talk, that very time 
I heard you say, that you had rather refuse 
1 he offer of an hundred thousand crowns 

Than Boliugbroke’s return to England; addin" 
withal, ° 

How bless’d this land would be in this your 
cousin’s death. 

Aum. Princes, and noble lords, 

What answer shall I make to this base man 9 
fchall I so much dishonour my fair stars b 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 

Either I must, or have mine honour soil’d 


( # ) First folio, it hath once. 

wa* £ji‘®byRicSld/j ?n h f/o e 7 bU il dine ° r f th i S ™8 niflc ent Hall 
first uaembUn of 13 . 97 « : *V was f,n, " h edin 1399, and the 

purpose of deposing hfm^ in the new ediflce was for the 

to bo^nflueVcSTb7 ] th^ S Jl e b S h ? f “ * ndlv idual was supposed 
uuuencea by the Hart, the latter, not unnaturally; was a 


(*) First folio, my. 

says t ®*^®P*® a ^*ngo S fhis nephew^'thJhehrtothecrownj 


• • 


lay * hat you w °uld lay on me 
The right and fortune of hi, happy 
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ACT IV.] 


KING RICHARD 


With the attainder of his slanderous lips. 

There is my gage, the manual seal of death, 

That marks thee out for hell: I say,* •• thou liest, 
And will maintain what thou hast said, is false, 

In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 

Boling. Bagot, forbear, thou slialt not take it 

up. 

Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the 
best 

In all this presence, that hath mov’d me so. 

Fitz. If that thy valour stand on sympathy, b 
There is my gage, Aumerlc, in gage to thine : 

By that fair sun which* shows me where thou 
stand’st, 

I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spak’st it, 
That thou wert cause of noble Glostcr’s death. 

If thou deny’st it, twenty times thou liest; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 

Aum. Thou dar’st not, coward, live to see the 
day. 

Fitz. Now, by my soul, I would it were this 
hour. 

Aum. Fitzwnter, thou art damn'd to hell for 
this. 

Percy. Aumerlc, thou liest; his honour is as 
true, 

In this appeal, as thou art all unjust: 

And, that thou art so, there I throw my gage, 

To prove it on thee to the extremest point 
Of mortal breathing ; seize it, if thou dar’st. 

Aum. And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 
And never brandish more revengclul steel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! 

Lord. I task the earth to the like, forsworn 
Aumerlc; c 

And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As f may be holla’d in thy treacherous car 
From sun to sun : £ there is my honour’s pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. 

Aum. Who sets me else? by heaven, I’ll throw 
at all: 

I have a thousand spirits in one breast, 

To answer twenty thousand such as you. 

Surrey. My lord Fitzwater, I do remember 
well 

The very time Aumerlc and you did talk. 


(«) First folio, that. (t) Old copies, At it may. 

(J) Old copies, tinne to tinne. 

* I say, thou lieit,—] The folio, and other early editions, except 
the first quarto, omit the vrords, I toy. 

b [f that thy valour stand on sympathy,—] The use of sympathy, 
in the sense of equality, is peculiar. Aumerle affects to think it 
a derogation from his high birth to accept the defiance of Bagot; 
whereupon Fitzwater, whose pretensions toblood equal Aunierle s, 
flings down his gauntlet, with the taunt,— 

•• If that thy valour stand on tympalhy, 

There is my gage." 

The folio 1623 reads, tympathize. 
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THE SECOND. 


[scene l 


Fitz. ’Tis very true: d you were in presence 
then ; 

And you can witness with me, this is true. 

Surrey. As false, by heaven, as heaven itself 
is true. 

Fitz. Surrey, thou liest. 

Surrey. Dishonourable boy! 

That lie shall lie so heavy on my sword, 

That it shall render vengeance and revenge, 

Till thou the lie-giver, and that lie, do lie 
In earth, as quiet as thy father’s skull. 

In proof whereof, there is mine honour’s pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. 

Fitz. How fondly dost thou spur a forward 
horse ! 

If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live,— 

I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness, 0 
And spit upon him, whilst I say, he lies, 

And lies, and lies: there is my bond of faith, 

To tie thee to my strong correction. 

As I intend to thrive in this new world, 

Aumerlc is guilty of my true appeal: 

Besides, I heard the banish’d Norfolk say 
That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. [S a o c * 

Aum. Some honest Christian trust me with a 
That Norfolk lies : here do I throw down this, 

If he may be repeal’d to try his honour. 

Boling. These differences shall all rest under 



gage, 

Till Norfolk be repeal’d : repeal’d he shall be, 
And, though mine enemy, restor’d again 
To all his land and scignorics; when he’s return'd, 
Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 

Car. That honourable day shall ne’er be seen. 
Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ, in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross, 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens: 

And, toil’d with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy ; and there, at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long. 
Boling. "Why, Bishop, is Norfolk dead ? 

Car. As surely* as I live, my lord. 

Boling. Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to 
the bosom 


(•) First folio, litre. 

c Lord. I task the earth, &c.] This speech, and Aumerle's 
nswer, are omitted in the folio. And all the quartos. cxecpt the 
ir»t, read, "I take the earth."-By “latk the earthg we are 
pparently to understand, *• challenge the whole world, 
d ’Tis very true:] So the quarto. The folio reads, My lor , 

V/dare'meet Surrey in a wilderness.—] So, in Beaumont and 
?letcher’s play of “ The Lovers’ Progress, Act V. be. * .— 

•• Maintain thy treason with thy swordf With what 
Contempt I hear it I in a t cllderneti 
I durst encounter it." 



ACT IV. 1 


KING RICHARD 


?/ g °?.i° ld Abraham Lords appellants, 

1 our differences shall all rest under gage 
Till we assign you to your days of trial ’ 

Enter York, attended. 

Yobk. Great duke of Lancaster, come to 
thee r , 

From plimie-pluck’d Bichard; who with willing 
Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 
1 o the possession of thy royal hand: 

Ascend his throne, descending now from him — 
And long live Henry, of that name the fourth ! 

Boling In God’s name, I’ll ascend the reo-al 
throne. ° 

Car. Marry, God * forbid !— 

Worst in this royal presence may I speak 
Yet best, beseeming me to speak the truth. 

Mould God, that any in this noble presence 
H ere enough noble to be upright judge 
Of noble Richard ; then true noblesse + would 
Bearn him forbearance from so foul a wTong. 

VYhat subject can give sentence on his king ? 

And who sits here that is not Richard’s subject * 
Thieves are not judg’d but they are by to hear, 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them : 

And shall the figure of God’s majesty, 

-His captain, steward, deputy elect, 

Anointed, crowned, planted many’years, 

Be judg’d by subject and inferior breath, 

And he himself not present ? 0, forfcnd + it, God, 
That ni a Christian climate, souls refin’d 
bhould show so heinous, black, obscene a deed » 

I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Shrr d up by God* thus boldly for his king. 

My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford’s king: 

'H i, } ? U 5™' Vn him » lct me prophesy,— 

I he blood of English shall manure the ground, 

And future ages groan for this § foul act: 

Bence shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, 

And in tins seat of peace, tumultuous wars 

jv- k,n , wlth ki "> kind with kind confound : 
Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, 

bhall hero inhabit, and this land be call’d 
I he field of Golgotha, and dead men’s sculls. 

U, if you ru.se ji this house against this house, 
it will the woefullcst division prove 
hat ever fell upon this cursed earth • 

Brcvont it resist it, let f it not be so,' [woe ! (1) 
cst child, child’s children, cry against you— 


(•) First folio, Heaven. 

(I) First folio, turbid, 

(II) First folio, rear 


(t) First folio, noblenets, 
(§) First folio, hie. 

(U) First folio, and let. 


THE SECOND. 

North. Well have you argued, sir; and, for 
your pains, 

Of capital treason we arrest you here: 

My lord of Westminster, be it your charge 

To keep him safely till his day of trial. 

May’t please you, lords, to grant the commons’ 
suit ? a 

Boling. Fetch hither Bichard, that in common 
view 

He may surrender; so we shall proceed 
v\ ithout suspicion. 

York. I will be his conduct. [ Exit. 

Boling. Lords, you that here are under our 
arrest, 

Procure your sureties for your days of answer • 
Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little look’d for at your helping iLd^ 181 ^' 

Re-enter York, with King Richard, and Ofiicers 

bearing the crown, d:c. 


The rem °indcr of this Act 

tlie new SSllfon* of tfiTiSr ** 1 Cnd {,ce p - i82) - form ^ 

or Km, iiichar d ;^,f P :^rj , s , r q uTo ruT dcp# * in * 
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K. Eich. Alack, why am I sent for to a king, 
Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
merewuh I reign'd ? I hardly yet have learn’d 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my limbs • * 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I well remember 
The favours of these men : were they not mine? 
Bid they not sometime cry, all hail / to me ? 

So Judas did to Christ: but he, in twelve, 

Found truth m all but one; I, in twelve thousand 
none. 1 

God save the king 1-Will no man say, Amen ? 
Am I both priest and clerk? well then. Amen 
God save the king ! although I be not he ■ 

And yet Amm, if heaven do think him me — 

10 do what service am I sent for hither ? 

1 oh k. To do that office, of thine own good 

Which tired majesty did make thee offer - 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
lo Henry Bolingbroke. 

K. Bich. Give me the crown.—Here, cousin 
seize the crown ; c ’ 

On this side my hand, and on that side yours 
£ow ,S this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one a not l,e r • 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

I he other down, unseen, and full of water • 

That bucket down, and full 0 f tears, am I, 

C) First folio, knee. 

cro»if ° r " ie <■»'■»• Th* 

** Z’A./owc—] That or 


ACT IV.] 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene i 


Drinking ray griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 
Boling. I thought you had been willing to 
resign. [are mine: 

K. Rich. My crown I am, but still my griefs 
You may my glories and my state depose, 

But not my griefs ; still am I king of those. 
Boling. Part of your cares you give me with 
your crown. 

K. Rich. Your cares set up, do not pluck my 
cares down. 

My care is—loss of care, by old care done ; 

Your care is—gain of care, by new care won : 

The cares I give, I have, though given away ; 

They tend the crown, yet still with me they stay. 
Boling. Are you contented to resign the crown? 
X. Rich. Ay, no;—no, ay; for I must nothing 

be; 

Therefore no, no, for I resign to thee. 

Now maik me how I will undo myself:— 

I reive this heavy weight from off my head, 

And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart. 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

With mine own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release all duties, rites: * 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear, 

My manors, rents, revenues, I forego, 

My acts, decrees, and statutes, I deny : 

God pardon all oaths that arc broke to me! 

God keep all vows unbroke that swear + to thee ! 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev’d; 
And thou with all pleas’d, that hast all achiev’d! 
Long may’st thou live in Richard’s seat to sit, 
And°soon lie Richard in an earthy pit! 

God save King Henry, unking’d Richard says, 
And send him many years of sunshine days ! 
What more remains ? 

North. No more, but that you read 

[Offering a paper. 

These accusations, and these grievous crimes, 
Committed by your person, and your followers, 
Agninst the state and profit of this land ; 

That, by c#nfessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos’d. 

X. Rich. Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 
My weav’d-up follies ! Gentle Northumberland, 
If thy offences were upon record, 

Would it not shame thee, in so fair a troop, 

To read a lecture of them ? If thou wouldst, 


(•) First folio, duleoui oaiht. (t) First folio, are made. 

a A sort of trailon— 1 That is, a gung, a knot, a crew. Thus, 
in •* Richard III.” Act V. Sc. 3 

" A tort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways.” 

t> Alack the heavy day,—] This is equivalent with, and serves 
to interpret, the old phrase “ Il'o- the while." 

c Of hi* mnjettg.) With the old writers, hit wns neuter as well 
os personal; the genitive of hit and it also. lit is found but 
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There shouldst thou find one heinous article,— 
Containing the deposing of a king, 

And cracking the strong warrant of an oath,— 
Mark’d with a blot, damn’d in the book of heaven:— 
Nay, all of you, that stand and look upon me, 
Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, 
Though some of you, with Pilate, wash your hands, 
Showing an outward pity ; yet you Pilates 
Have here deliver’d me to my sour cross, 

And water cannot wash away your sin. 

North. My lord, despatch; read o’er these 
articles. [see: 

X. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot 
And yet salt water blinds them not so much, 

But they can see a sort * of traitors here. 

Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest: 

For I have given here my soul’s consent' 

To undeck the pompous body of a king; 

Made glory base, and* sovereignty a slave; 

Proud majesty, a subject ; state, a peasant. 

North. My lord, - 

X. Rich. No lord of thine, thou haught, in¬ 
sulting man, 

Nor+ no man’s lord ; I have no name, no title,— 
No, not that name was given me at the fout,— 

But His usurp’d.—Alack the heavy day, b 
That I have worn so many winters out, 

And know not now what name to call myself! 

0, that I were a mockery king of snow, 

Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myself away in water-drops !— 

Good king,—great king,—and yet not greatly 
good, 

An if my name X be sterling yet in England, 

Let it command a mirror hither straight, 

That it may show me what a face I have, 

Since it is bankrupt of his® majesty. 

Boling. Go, some of you, and fetch a looking- 
glass. [Exit an Attendant. 

North. Read o’er this paper, while the glass 
doth come. [to bell. 

K. Rich. Fiend! thou torment’st me ere I eomo 
Boling. Urge it no more, my lord Northum¬ 
berland. 

NonTii. The commons will not then be satisfied. 
X. Rich. They shall be satisfied: I’ll read 
enough, 

When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that’s myself. 


(■). First folio, a. (•) First folio, Ko, nor. 

U) First folio, word. 

rarely in Shnkespeare, though in many more instance* than 
Mr. Trench or Mr. Singer appear to suppose. In tho authonxea 
translation of the Bible the word is said never to occur, it* Place 
being always supplied by hit or theieof " But if the aatt na e 
lost hit savour ” (Matt. chap. v. ver. 13>. " But if the salt have 
lost hit salt ness " (Mark, chap. ix. ver. 50). 




Re-enter Attendant, with ,t glass. 

Give me that glass, and therein will I read " 

Ao deeper wrinkles yet ? Hath sorrow struck 
•So many blows upon this face of mine. 

And made no deeper wounds?—0, flattering glass, 
Like to my followers in prosperity, ° ° ’ 

Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 

That likVr th ° USa r^ mC f ? Was this the 

v t l f T’ d \ d muke be holders wink ? 

A n A 4 . thlS the face that faced so mun y follies 

i nd Xr i at Ias 1 t . outfaced by Bolingbroke ? 

A brittle glory sluneth in this face, 

As brittle as the glory, is the face ; 

[.Dashes the glass to the ground. 

C) First folio, (t) Pirst f0li0( ThQt 

* And therein will I rea d.] These wcrds> and t „ o Qr ^ 


Mark si'l* i' 1,1 0,1 hu » d «*» shivers. 

t! a ’ S,lcnt kln S» the 1,1 oral of this sport,— 

Ho " sonn n, . v sor, o'v hath destroy’d n y face 
Boling. The shadow of >L 
destroy cl 

The shadow of your face. 

Th^ci^ 1 ] 011 f Sa . v that again. 

,lado " of *»y sorrow ? Ha ! let’s see •— 

1 is very true, my grief lies all within, 

And these external manners * of laments 
Aie merely shadows to the unseen grief, 
hat swells with silence in the tortur’d soul • 
heic lies the substance : and I thank thee’ kin., 
bot thy great bounty, that not only *i v ’, t ’ °* 

Me cause to wail, but teachest me'the wav 
J o" t0 Inme,lt lhe cause - 1 'll beg one boon. 

(*) Fi^t folio, manner. 

ether lines cf th s speech, r r e emitted in the quartos. 
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act iv.J 


KING RICHARD 


And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 

Shall I obtain it ? 

Boling. Name it, fair cousin. 

K. Rich. Fair cousin J I am greater than a 

king: 

For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects ; being now a subject, 

I have a king here to my flatterer. 

Being so great, I have no need to beg. 

Boling. Yet ask. 

K. Rich. And shall I have ? 

Boling. You shall. 

K. Rich. Then give me leave to go. 

Boling. Whither ? [your sights. 

K. Rich. Whither you will, so I were from 
Boling. Go, some of you, convey him to the 

Tower. O u aU > 

K. Rich. O, good ! Convey /“—Conveyers are 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. 
[Exeunt K. Richard, some Lords, and a Guard. 

* Convey !—Conveyers are you all .—] Convey, in Shakespeare s 
time, was irequently used in a bad sense,.implying /raiia, and 
trickery. Thus Pistol (" Merry Wives of V incsor, Act I. be. 3) 
adopts it as a genteel synonym for filching,— 

" Convey, the wise it call;'* 

and Glnster, in "Henry VI." Part I. Act I.*Sc. 3, suspecting 
collusion, remarks,— 

"Since Henry’s death, I fear there is conveyance.’’ 


THE SECOND. t 8CL:,E L 

Boling. On 'Wednesday next, b we solemnly set 
down 

Our coronation : lords, prepare yourselves^) 

[Exeunt all but the Abbot, Bishop op Caul. 
and Aum. 

Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here beheld. 

Car. The woe’s to come ; the children yet un¬ 
born 

Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 

Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot? 

Abbot. My lord,* before I freely speak my 
mind herein, 

You shall not only take the sacrament 
To bury mine intents, but also to effect 
Whatever I shall happen to devise. 

I see your brow’s are full of discontent, 

Your hearts + of sorrow, and your eyes of tears; 
Come home with me to supper; I will lay 
A plot shall show us all a merry day. [Exeunt. 

(*) First folio omits, My lord. (t) First folio, heart. 

b On Wednesday next,-] So the enlarged quarto,>1603. In 
the first edition. 1597, this speech, which there follows that of 
Northumberland when he arrests the Bishop of Carlisle (see p. 
479), is rendered thus :— 

" Let it be so, and lo! on Wednesday next, 

We solemnly proclaim our coronation : 

Lords, be ready, all.” 



I. 

t 



ACT V. 


SC'EXE I. London. A Si,- e l, ai]iniJ , 0 Ar T 


cr. 


Enter Queen and Larlics. 

Qi-ees. This way the king will come; this is 
the way 

To Julius Caesar’s ill-erected* tower, 
o whose flint bosom, my condemned lord 
Js doom d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke: 

Jierc let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
■Wave any resting for her true king’s queen. 

"as erected*forha ,/ Steevens 'conjcclure, that by i7 -erected 

b rhou Zfi fJZt P i" r, '° s T ,s ex,reme lV plausible, 
does not here^sien fv S,ccvens surmised that inn 

^Knifled mansion w! j 1 °r ,e of , I ,ubHc entertainment, but a 

distinction^; an? buiWine^ Sh^ XT w a ™ ,icd "i«hou! 

no morc than beauteous abode. We meet with it 


Enter King Richard and Guards. 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see, 

Thn/vn r0Se '• itllCr: * VCtIook U P; hehohl, 

i ,t ^ ou .P !t .Y may dissolve to dew, 

mont and Fletcher',’’ acM'^Sc" s : I? e Lovcrs ’ Progress" of Beau. 
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KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


ACT V.] 

Why should hard-favour’d grief be lodg’d in thee, 
When triumph is become an alehouse guest. 

K. Rich. Join not with grief, fair woman, do 

not so, 

To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul, 

To think our former state a happy dream; 

From which awak’d, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this: I am sworn brother,* sweet, 

To grim necessity; and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France, 
And cloister thee in some religious house : 

Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown, 

Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 
Queen. What! is my Richard both in shape and 
mind 

Transform’d and weakened ? Hath Bolingbroke 
Depos’d thine intellect? Hath he been in thy 
heart ? 

The lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw, 

And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with iage 
To be o’erpower’d ; and wilt thou, pupil-like, 

Take thy correction mildly ? kiss the rod ; 

And fawn on rage with base humility, 

Which art a lion, and a king of beasts ? 

K. Rich. A king of beasts, indeed; if aught 
but beasts, 

I had been still a happy king of men. 

Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for 
France: 

Think I am dead ; and that even here thou tak’st, 
As from my death-bed, my last living leave. 

In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 
With good old folks ; and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid : 

And, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 
Tell thou the lamentable tale* of me, 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds. 

For why, the senseless brands will sympathise 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 

And, in compassion, weep the fire out: 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black, 
For the deposing of a rightful king. 

Enter Northumberland, attended. 

North. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is 
chang’d ; 

You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower.CD 
And, madam, there is order ta’en for you ; 

With all swift speed you must away to France.(2) 


[scene I. 

K. Rich. Northumberland, thou ladder, where¬ 
withal 

The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, 

The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin, gathering head, 

Shall break into corruption. Thou shalt think, 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 

It is too little, helping him to all: 

He shall think, that thou, which knowest the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 

Being ne’er so little urg’d, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear; 

That fear to hate ; and hate turns one, or both, 

To worthy danger, and deserved death. 

North. My guilt be on my head, and there an 

end. 

Take leave, and part; for you must part forthwith. 
K. Rich. Doubly divorc’d ? —Bad men, ye 
violate 

A twofold marriage ; ’twixt my crown and me ; 

And then betwixt me and my married wife. 

Let me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss ’twas made. 

Part us, Northumberland ; I, towards the north, 
Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime; 
My wife* to France; from whence, set forth in 

pomp, 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 

Sent back like Hallowmas, or short’st of day. 
Queen. And must we be divided? must we 

port ? 

K. Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and 
heart from heart. 

Queen. Banish us both, and 6end the king with 
me. 

North. That were some love, but little policy. 
Queen. Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 
K. Rich. So two, together weeping, moke one 
woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 
Better far off, than—near be, ne’er the near. 

Go, count thy way with sighs; I mine with groans. 
Queen. So longest way shall have the longest 

moans. 

K. Rich. Twice for one step I’ll groan, the 
way being short, 

And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 

Come, come, in wooing sorrow let’s be brief. 
Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief. 
One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part; 


(*) First folio, fall. 


Sworn brother,—] Sworn brother came originally from the 
fratres jurati, military adventurers who bound themselves by 
mutual obligation to share each others' fortunes. When William 
the Conqueror invaded England, Robert de Oily and llogcr de 
I very were fratrei jurati, and the former gave one of the honours 
he received to his sworn brother, Roger. 
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(•) First folio, queen. 

b Near be, ne’er the near.] That Is, be near, but nererthenlyher. 
A proverbial raying implying, to come near the object, yet never 
achieve it. Thus, in Ben Jonaon'a Epilogue to "The Tale or a 
Tub: 

"Wherein the poet's fortune is, I fear, 

Still to be early up but ne'er the near .' 



ACT V.l 




Tims give I mine, and thus take I tliy heart. 

n - r>- • [They kiss. 

yuEEN. Ixive me mine own again ; ’t were no 

good part, 

To take on me to keep, and kill thy heart. 

c t i • [Kiss again. 

fco, now 1 have mine own again, beo 0 ne, 

That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 

K. Rich. Me make woe wanton with this fond 
delay ; 

Once more, adieu ; the rest, let sorrow say. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. The same. A Room in the Duke 

of York’s Palace. 

Enter Tork and his Duchess. 

Duch. My lord, you told me you would tell the 
rest, 

When weeping made you break the story off, 

Of our two cousins coming into Loudon. 

York. Where did I leave? 

, v P lCH * . . -A- 1 tliat sad stop, my lord, 

'' hcre rudc misgovern’d hands, from windows’ 
tops, 

Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s head. 
lonK * Then, as 1 sa id, the duke, great Boling- 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

M hich his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 

\\ ith slow but stately pace, kept on his cou.-se, 

" 11 c aI1 tongues cried— God save thee , Bolina- 
broke/ J 

J ou "' ould ha '; 0 the very windows spake 

So many greedy looks of young and old, 

through casements darted their desiring eyes 

L pon Ins visage; and that all the walls! 

j lth Pamtcd imagery had said at once_ 

\v“ P '* se, l e thee 1 Thorne, BoUngbroke / 

1 w! S l 0116 side t0 thc 0,her turning, 

Bare-headetl, lower than his proud steed’s neck. 

Bespoke them thus,-/ thank you, count, -ume/■ 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 

-Bleu. Alack,* poor Bichnrd ! where rodet he 
the whilst ? 

A f t Y ° RK ' in a thcat, 'e,“ the eyes of men, 

After a wcll-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 

Arc idly bent on him that enters next, 

Inmking his prattle to be tedious 

Cn so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene II. 


Did scowl on Richard; no man cried, God save 
him ; 

joyful tongue gave him his welcome home, 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 

M hich with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 

His face still combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience, 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
1 he hearts of men, they must perforce have melted 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. ’ 

But heaven hath a hand in these events; 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents.®) 
lo BoUngbroke are we sworn subjects now, 

>\ nose state and honour I for aye allow. 

Duch. Here comes my son Aumerle. 

t> 7 „ , Aumerle that was ; b 

But that is lost, for being Richard’s friend, 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now : 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And lasting fealty to the new-made king. 

Enter Aumerle. 


C) First folio, Alas. 


(t) First folio, rides. 


lively.VndVhcTwords so movf pai ,w tin ? . of this description is so 

C ™KmlV°n! aT ”' r “ ian,lhl " 8 


Dpch. Welcome, my son. Who are the violets 

now 8 , 

That strew the green lap of the new-come spring? 

Aum. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care 
not; J 

God knows I had as lief be none, as one. 

1 ork. M ell, bear you well in this new spring 
of time, 1 b 

Lest y 0ll be cropt before you come to prime. 

Mhat news from Oxford? hold those justs and 
triumphs ? 

y“; F v au S' , ‘ I k "°"'> m .v lord, they do. 
a ork. \ou will be there, I know. 

Aum. If God prevent it not; I purpose so. 

K bosom 9 ? 1S tlmt ' that han £ s without thy 

Yea look’st thou pale ? let me see the writing. 
Aim. My lord, ’t is nothing. b 

t -n u K ‘ , No matter then who sees it- 

I "iH be satisfied,—let me see the writing. 

Aum. I do beseech your grace to pardon me • 
?J S . a ™ atter of SIna ll consequence, 

Yot k Wh! e i7” ns 1 " uu,d not have soon. 

1OBK. \1 Inch for some reasons, sir, I mean to 

sec. 

I fear, I fear,— 

, T P UC “-. , What should you fear ? 

T is nothing but some bond, that he is enter’d into 

s «... 
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ACT V.] 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene III. 


For "ay apparel, ’gainst the triumph day.* _ 
Yobk. Bound to himself? what doth he with 

a bond 

That he is bound to ? Wife, thou art a fool.— 

Boy, let me see the writing. 

Aum. I do beseech you, pardon me; I may 

not show it. 

York. I will be satisfied ; let me see it, I say. 

[Snatches it, and reads. 

Treason ! foul treason !—villain ! traitor! slave ! 
Duch. What is the matter, my lord ? 

York. Ho ! who’s within there ? 

Enter a Servant. 

Saddle my horse. 

Godf for his mercy! what treachery is here ! 
Duch. Why, what is’t, my lord ? 

York. Give me my boots, I say; saddle my 

horse:— 

Now by mine honour, by + my life, my troth, 

I will appeach the villain. [Exit Servant. 

j) UCH> What’s the matter ? 

York. Peace, foolish woman. 

Duch. I will not peace:—What is the matter, 

son ? 

Aum. Good mother, be content: it is no more 

Than my poor life must answer. 

Duch. Thy life answer! 

Re-enter Servant, with hoots. 

York. Bring me my boots, I will unto the king. 
Duch. Strike him, Aumerle.—Poor boy, thou 
art amaz’d: 

Hence, villain ! never more come in my sight.— 

[To the Servant. 

York. Give me my boots, I say. 

Duch. Why, York, what wilt thou do? 

Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own ? 
Have we more sons? or arc we like to have? 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time ? 

And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age, 
And rob me of a happy mother’s name ? 

Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own ? 

York. Thou fond mad woman, 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy ? 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 
And interchangeably set down their hands, 

To kill the king at Oxford. 

D UCHi He shall be none ; 

We’ll keep him here: then what is that to him ? 


York. Away, fond* woman! were he twenty 
times my 6on, 

I would appeach him. 

j) UCH< Hadst thou groan d for him, 

As I have done, thou’dst be more pitiful. 

But now I know thy mind ; thou dost suspect 
That I have been disloyal to thy bed, 

And that he is a bastard, not thy son. 

Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind: 

He is as like thee as a man may be, 

Not like to me, nor any of my kin, 

And yet I love him. . 

York. Make way, unruly woman ! [ExU. 

Duch. After, Aumerle! mount thee upon his 
horse; 

Spur, post, and get before him to the king, 

And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 

I ’ll notbe long behind ; though I be old, 

I doubt not but to ride as fast as York: 

And never will I rise up from the ground, 

Till Bolingbroke have pardon’d thee : Away! 
Begone. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.—Windsor. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter Bolingbroke, as King; Percy, and 

other Lords. 

Boltng. Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ?<*) 
’T is full three months since I did see him last: 

If any plague hang over us, ’tis he. 

I would to God* my lords, he might be found : 
Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, 

For there, they say, he daily doth frequent, 

With unrestrained loose companions— 

Even such, they say, ns stand in narrow lanes, 

And beatt our watch, and rob£ our passengers; 
Which he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour, to support 
So dissolute a crew. b 

Percy. My lord, some two days since I saw the 
prince, 

And told him of these triumphs held at Oxford. 
Boling. And what said the gallant? 

Percy. His answer was,—he would unto tno 

stews, 

And from the commonest creature pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

Boling. As dissolute as desperate: yet through 
both, 

I see some sparkles of a better hope,® 


(•) First folio omits, day. (t) First folio, Heaven. 

(J) Pint folio omits, by. 

a Pond teaman r\ Fond is here used for foolish ,--perhaps its 
original meaning. Chaucer has fonne for fool, and Skelton, both 
fonne, fan, and fonde, in the same sense. 

b So dissolute a crew.] This seems to have been part of a line 
which was intended to be cancelled, or to supply the place of: 
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(•) First folio, Heaven. (t) First folio, rob. 

(J) First folio, beat. 

••Even eueh they toy." 

The passage should obviously terminate at support. , . 

e f see some sparkles of a better hope ,-] Sparklet is found in 
threo of the quartos, but the first quarto and folio read, sparser i 
and all the old copies omit the article. 




Which elder days may happily bring forth. 

But who comes here ? 

Enter Aumerle, hastily.* 

£ UM * Where is the king ? 

•DOLING. 'll'! . 

Our cousin, that lie stares and looks so wildly 1 ™ 1 * 

Aum. God save your grace. I do beseech your 
majesty, 

T w^ tancc " ith yo " v * race a,on! '- 

olino. ^ ithdraw yourselves, and leave us here 

Whnf;« *i a ° ne ’ [Exeunt Percy and Lords. 

A 1 mattGr Wlth our cousin no ' v ? 

Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 

My tongue cleave to my roof within my JoShf*' 
Unless a pardon, ere I rise, or speak. 


Enter Aumerle anwzedf ° dirCCtion in 8ome of the M editions is, 


If ondmfii^r 1 ' 0 '?’ ° r conln ”«e<l, was this fault? 
i! on the first, how heinous ere it he, 

T ° wm thy after-love, I pardon thee. r kev 

a™, a hen give me leave that I may turn the 
That no man enter till my tale he done. 

.dolixg. Have thy desire. 

Ynmr n Vti .I. [ EvyiT.WLT. lochs the door. 
KrifT 1k iiego, beware; look to 

Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there 

Amu* St^ ‘ f‘ n ’ 111 mnke tl,co snf e. [Drawing 
AtM. Stay thy revengeful hand ; 9 

l Jiou liast no cause to fear. 

YonK 'Syti 0penthedoor ’ —' f «>- 

[Bolixgdroke opens the door. 


Of York knocks atThe door andeffih* P re5cr!pl ' S : “ Thc Duke 
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ACT V.] 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene III. 


Enter York. 

Boling. "What is the matter, uncle? speak; 
Recover breath ; tell us how near is clanger, 

That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York. Peruse this writing here, and thou slrnlt 
know 

The treason that my haste forbids me show. 

Aum. Remember, as thou read’st, thy promise 
past: 

I do repent me ; read not my name there, 

My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York. It was, villain, ere thy hand did set it 
down.— 

I tore it from the traitor’s bosom, king; 

Fear, and not love, begets his penitence: 

Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

Boling . 0 heinous, strong, and bold conspiracy! 
O loyal father of a treacherous son ! 

Thou sheer,* immaculate, and silver fountain, 

From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath held * his current, and defil’d himself! 

Thy overflow of good converts to bad ; 

And thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot in thy digressing son. 

York. So shall my virtue be his vice’s bawd ; 
And he shall spend mine honour with his 6hame, 
As thriftless sons their scraping father’s gold. 

Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 

Or my sham’d life in his dishonour lies ; 

Thou kill’st me in his life, giving him breath, 

The traitor lives, the true man’s put to death. 
Duch. [Without.'] What ho, my liege! for 
God’sf sake let me in. 

Boling. What shrill-voic’d suppliant makes this 
eager cry? [’tis I. 

Duch. A woman, and thine aunt, great king ; 
Speak with me, pity me, open the door; 

A beggar begs that never begg’d before. 

Boling. Our scene is alter’d, from a serious 
thing, 

And now chang’d to The Beggar and the King. b 
My dangerous cousin, let your mother in ; 

I know she’s come to pray for your foul sin. 

York. If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, 
More sins, for this forgiveness, prosper may. 

This fester’d joint cut off, the rest rests sound ; 
This, let alone, will all the rest confound. 


(•) First folio, had. 


(t) First folio, Heaven't. 


a Thou sheer, immaculate ,—1 Sheer meant pure, vnmixed. 
Thus in Spenser’s •• Faerie Qucene,” I). III. C. 2 : — 

" Who having viewed in a fountain there 
Her face,” &c. 

b The Beggar and the King.] An evident allusion to the 
ancient ballad called "A Song of a Beggar and a King.” See 
note (5*, p. 101 . 

c 111 mayst thou thrive, &rc.] This line is not in the folio. 
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Enter Duchess. 

Duch. O king, believe not this hard-hearted 
man; 

Love, loving not itself, none other can. 

York. Thou frantic woman, what dost thou 
make here ? 

Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear ? 

Duch. Sweet York, be patient. Hear me, 

gentle liege. [Kneels. 

Boling. Rise up, good aunt. 

Duch. Not yet, I thee beseech: 

For ever will I kneel* upon my knees, 

And never see day that the happy sees, 

Till thou give joy ; until thou bid me joy, 

By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy. 

Aum. Unto my mother’s prayers 1 bend my 
knee. [Kneels. 

York. Against them both my true joints bended 

be. [Kneels. 

Ill mayst thou thrive, if thou grant any grace ! e 
Duch. Pleads he in earnest? look upon his 
face; 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jest; 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our 
breast: 

He prays but faintly, and would he denied; 

We pray with heart, and soul, and all beside: 

His weary joints would gladly rise, I know; 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow; 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy ; 

Ours of true zeal and deep integrity. 

Our prayers do out-pray his; then let them have 
That mercy which true prayei-s ought to have. 
Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duch. Nay, do not say— stand up; 

Say.f pardon, first; and afterwards, stand up. 

An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teaefy 
Pardon—should be the first word of thy speech. 

I never long’d to hear a word till now ; 

Say—pardon, king; let pity teach thee how: 

The word is short, but not so short as sweet; 

No word like pardon, for kings’ mouths so meet. 
York. Speak it in French, king; say , pardon- 
nezmoy . d [destroy? 

Ducn. Dost thou teach pardon pardon to 
Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted lord, 

That sett’st the word itself against the word ! 
Speak, pardon, as ’tis current in our land, 


(*) Quarto, walk. 


(t) First folio, But. 


<1 Pardonnez moy.] Moy rhymes here with destroy, and this 
was probably the usual pronunciation of the word formerly. 
Thus, in Skelton's “ Elynour Rummyng," vol. I. p- 118, Dy ce • 
Ed.:— 

" She made it as koy 
Asa lege dc moy. 

And again, In his " Colyn Cloutc,” vol. I. p. 848, ibid 

" And howe Parya of Troy 
Daunccd a lege de moy. 




The chopping * French we do not understand. 

ihinc eve beg,ns to speak, set thy tongue there, 

Or, in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear, 

that, hearing how our plaints and prayers do 
pierce, 

Pity may move thee pardon to rehearse. 

Jjoling. Good aunt, stand up. 

jjirpTf Y 

p i / I do not sue to stand 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 

nrr! N °o , pard ° n him ’ ns Go<1 * sll;l11 pardon me. 
V„f T • , la / Py Vanta s e of “ kneeling knee ! 

Tet am I sick for fear: speak it again ; 

f wice saying pardon doth not pardon twain, 

-out makes one pardon strong. 

Boling With all my heart 

I pardon him. b ‘ » 

Duch. A god on earth thou art. 

doling. But for our trusty brother-in-law, and + 
the abbot, 

it all the rest of that consorted crew, 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels. 


(*) First folio, Heaven. 


(t) First folio omits, and. 


has occasioned dfaeunSon- " understand.] This passage 
uous epithet applied to Vr £$!"? bei " K supp0iCd a contempt- 
duchess mean! no mom Ianguage ' We apprehend the 

exchange French ® Tonkin i« ,• • a, , e . ,gnorant ho ' v ‘° chop or 

,ogic - f an oldAcademie SraT’ l “ thC 6enSC ° f intcrcl * a "£ng 


Good uncle, help to order several powers 
lo Oxford or where’er these traitors are : 

They shall not live within this world, I swear, 
ut 1 will have them, if I once know where, 
hncle, farewell,—and cousin mine,® adieu • 

1 our mother well hath pray’d, and prove you true 
DlCn * ^ome, son ;—I pray God*make 

thce new * [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV .—The same. 

Enter Exton and a Servant. 

EXT ° X w^: t hl h s°p“ ke’ m0 ‘ k ,hC ki ” S ‘ " hat 

wTit 7 * ::/:r d wUl rid ^ ii ^r, 

Sr.nv. These f were his very words 

Exton. Have I no friend f ,^1, he'- he 
spake it twice. e 


( # ) First folio, Htacen. 


(t) First folio, Thox. 


The h I.P a rdonbim'] ithalImyhcart - 

him within V ; y T hearT eSS ° f the rbyming couplet, read, I pardon 

*ary, IsIheldditTon^of“wj cillS? ncccs * 
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ACT V.] 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


[scene v. 


And urg’d it twice together ; did lie not ? 

Serv. He did. . ... 

Exton. And, speaking it, lie wistly look d on me; 

As who should say,*—I would thou wert the man 

That would divorce this terror from my heart; 

Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let’s go, 

I am the king’s friend, and will rid his foe. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—Pomfret. The Dungeon of the 

Castle. 

Enter King Richard. 

K. Rich. I have been studying how I may® 
compare 

This prison, where I live, unto the world: 

And, for because* the world is populous, 

And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do ityet I’ll hammer it out. 

My brain I’ll prove the female to my soul; 

My soul, the father ; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts, 

And these same thoughts people this little world, 
In humours like the people of this world, 

For no thought is contented. The better sort, 

As thoughts of things divine,—are intermix’d 
With scruples, and do set the word*' itself 
Against the word.* 

As thus, — Come, little ones; and then again,— 
It is as hard to come, as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle's eye. 

Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders ; how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls; 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content, flatter themselves 
That they are not the first of fortune’s slaves, 

Nor shall nut he the last; like silly beggars, 
Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame,— 
That many have, and others must sit there: 

And in this thought they find a kind of case, 
Bearing their own misfortunest on the back 


(«) First folio. Faith. (t) First folio, misfortune. 

. As who should say.-] Meaning. “As one who should say." 
This elliptical phrase, sofiequent with the old writers, has gone 
quite out of use. 


b 

sense 


Of such as have before endur’d the like. 

Thus play I, in one person* many people, 

And none contented. Sometimes am 1 king; 

Then treasons makef me wish myself a beggar, 
And so I am. Then, crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king; 

Then, am I king’d again : and by-and-by, 

Think that I am unking’d by Bolingbroke, 

And straight am nothing. But, whate’er I be + 
Nor I, nor any man, that but man is, [Music. 
With nothing shall be pleas d, till lie be eas d 
With being nothing. Music do I hear ? . 

Ha, ha! keep time:—how sour sweet music is, 
men time is broke, and no proportion kept! 

So is it in the music of men’s lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear, # 

To check § time, broke in a disordered string; 
But, for the concord of my state and time, 

Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me ; 

For now hath Time made me liis’numhering clock: 
My thoughts are minutes, and, with sighs they jar 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward 
watch,® 

Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
Now, sir, the sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous groans, which || strike upon my 
heart, 

Which is the bell: so sighs, and tears, and groans, 
Show minutes, times, and hours: f-—but my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 
mile I stand fooling here, his jack o’ the clock. 
This music mads me, let it sound no more;. 

For, though it have holp madmen to their wits, 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad. 

Yet blessing on his heart that gives it me ! 

For ’t is a sign of love ; and love to Richard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-bating world. 

Enter Groom. 


A°nd will rid Ms foe.) That i», dos t ran, or net rid of I n this 
icwc have the word in "Henry VI. Part II. Act V. Sc. 5. 
“As dcathsmen you have rid this sweet young prince." 

And again, in " The Tempest," Act I. Sc. 2. 

• •-the red plague rid you." 

e flow I may compote—] So the first cunrto, 1597. The sub¬ 
sequent quartos and the folio, 1C23, read, how to compare._ 

3 And, for because—] A tautological form of expression no 
longer current, thougli very common when Shakespeare wrote. 

• The outward watch,-) This passage is obscure, andno^expli¬ 
cation we have seen, nor any we are prepared to suggest, renders 
It as perspicuous as could lie wished. The best i*»hat 
—••There are three ways in which a clock notice* the progress of 
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GnooM. Hail, royal prince! 

K. Rich. T1 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear 


Thanks, noble peer! f 


(t) First folio, treason makes. 
<§) First folio, hear. 
m First folio, hours and times. 


(•) First folio, prison. 

(t) First folio, am. 

(||) First folio, that. 

time; viz. by the vibration of the pendulum, the Index on the 
dial, and the striking of the hour. To these, the ,,, e 

comparison, severally alludes; his sighs corresponding to me 
j nr ring of the pendulum, which at the same time that: it watcM 
or numbers, the seconds, marks also thetr pmgTess in minutes on 
the dial or outward watch, to which the king compares his eye*; 
and their want of figures is supplied by a succession of tean, ^ 
(to use An expression of Milton) minute drops : his 
regularly wiping these away, performs the office of the o 
pointhis clamorous groans are the sounds th »t tell 
In " Henry IV." Part II. tears are used in a similar manner. 

" nut Harry lives, that shall convert those tears^ 

By numl«er, into hours of happlnoss. 

f Thanks, noble peer!] See note ( c ), p. 413- 



r. 


» 



^ lmt art thou ? and how contest thou hither. 

> here no man never* comes, but that sad dog 
-Inat brings me food, to make misfortune live? 
(xroom. I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 
hen thou wert king; who, travelling towards 
York, 

m ado > at length have gotten leave 

10 look upon my sometimes* royal master’s face. 
U, how it yearn’d my heart, when I beheld, 

Jn -London streets, that coronation day, 

When Boling-broke rode on roan Barbary ! 

1 hat horse that thou so often hast bcstrid ; 
hat horse that I so carefully have dress’d. 

-K-. Rich. Rode he on Barbarv ? Tell me 
gentle friend, “ , 

How went he under him ? [ground." 

G no°M. So proudly as if he disdain'd + the 

(’) Pint folio, (t , Firs , f0li0i M 

b See note ( a )» P. 390. 

— a. 

So proud, as if hr had duduin'd the ground 


K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his 
back! 

That jade hath eat bread from mv royal hand ; 
Tins hand hath made him proud with clapping him 

tSince I" 01 StUn , ,bk ? Would he Sown 

(Since pride must have a fall,) and break the neck 

Of that proud man that did usurp his back » 

Forgiveness, horse! why do I rail on thee,' 

bince thou, created to be aw’d by man, 

Uast bom to hear? I was not made a horse, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, 

Spur-gall d,* and tir’d, by Jamming- Bolingbroke. 

Enl(r Keeper, with a dish of meat. 

Keep. Fellow, give place; here is no longer 
n *'’ [To the Groom. 

I *) First quarto, spurn'd, gall'd. 

sweat withal; - or as our lojaunt hor * e ,he s,ablt *«iH he 
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K. Rich. If thou love me, 't is time thou wort 
away. 

Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my 
heart shall say. [Exit. 

Kf.f.p. My lord, will’t please you to fall to? 

K. Rich. Taste of it first, as thou art * wont 
to do. ["ho 

Keep. My lord, I dare not; Sir Pierce of Exton, 
Lately came from the king, commands the contrary. 

K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaster, 
and thee ! [Strikes the Keeper. 

Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. 

Keep. Help, help, help ! 

Eiiter Exton, and Servants, armed. 

K. Rich. How now ? What means death in 
this rude assault ? * 


(•) First folio, werl. 

* How now ? &c.) Tlicre is some obscurity here. Perhaps wt 
should read, How now ! What? mean’st death in this rude assault? 
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Villain, thine own hand yields thy death’s instn- 

ment. , 

[Snatching a weapon , and killing 

one of the Servants. 

Go thou, and till another room in hell. 

[He kills another , then Exton strikes him down. 
That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire, 

That staggers thus my person.—Exton, thy fierce 
hand 

Hath with the king's blood stain’d the king's own 
land. 

Mount, mount, my soul; thy sent is up on high; 

Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to 

die.(5) [ Dies. 

Exton. As ftdl of valour as of royal blood : ^ 

Both have I spill’d ; O, would the deed were good. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. 

This dead king to the living king I’ll bear ;— 

Take hence the rest, and give them burial here. 

[Exeunt. 






ACT Y.] 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


SCENE VI.—'Windsor. A Room in the Castle. 

Flourish. Enter Bolixgbroke and York, with 

Lords and Attendants. 

Boling Kind uncle York, the latest news we 
hear 

Is, that the rebels have consum’d with fire 
Our town of Cicester a in Glostershire • 

But whether they be ta’en, or slain, we hear not. 

Enter Northumberland. 

Welcome, my lord : what is the news ? 

North. First, to thy sacred state wish I all 
happiness. 

The next news is,—I have to London sent 
I he heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent: 

I he manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here. 

t>__ T . {.Presenting a paper. 

Boling. \\ e thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy 
pains; J 

And to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 

Enter Fit z water. 

Fitz. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to 
-London 

The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet Seely ; 
i v>° ot the dangerous consorted traitors 
1 ™ sou g ,lt Oxford thy dire overthrow. 

Boling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be 
lorgot; 

Fight noble is thy merit, well I wot. 

Enter Percy, ivith the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Percy. The grand conspirator, abbot of 'West¬ 
minster, 


[SCE.VJfcJ VI. 


s pelhng C |n7h e \fx t i !\ is 9,i11 pronounced according to the 
of the seventeenth century aTso exhibitS dUri " g !!‘ e ci . vil w «» 
-"A Relation of the fifing ofhe T«Vn n, 5 C r-" 0qu,al . ti,Ie: 
County of Gloucester, on ^2^^ 


With clog of conscience and sour melancholy, 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave; 

But here is Carlisle living, to abide 
Thy kingly doom, and sentence of his pride. 

Boling. Carlisle, this is your doom :— 

Choose out some secret place, some reverend room, 
More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life; 

So, as thou liv st in peace, die free from strife : 

For though mine enemy thou hast ever been, 

High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. 

Enter Ex ton, with Attendants bearing a cojjin. 

r Exton. Great king, within this coffin I present 
Ihy buried fear; herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 

Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought. 

Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou hast 
wrought 

A deed of slander,* with thy fatal hand, 

Upon my head, and all this famous land. 

Exton. From your own mouth, my lord, did I 
this deed. r nee j 

Boling They love not poison that do poison’ 
?.°r do I thee; though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 
But neither my good word, nor princely*favour: 

W ith Cain go wander through the shade's f of ..Hit 
And never show thy head by day nor light ° ’ 
Lords I protest, my soul is fullof woe° 

Ihat blood should sprinkle me to make me «row • 
Come, mourn with me for that I do lament ° 

And put on sullen black, incontinent ; 

HI make a voyage to the Holy Land’ 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand 
March sadly after ; grace my mournings here 
weeping after this untimely bier. f v^ unt 


C) First f. lio. slater. (t) First folio, shade. 

Cicester, Feb. I |4th t 1 I *C43V he Proceed,n 8 s tf the Cavaleers at 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT I. 


(1) Scene I. — Old John of Haunt.] “ Our ancestors, 
in their estimate of old ago, appear to have reckoned 
somewhat differently from us, and to have considered 
men as old, whom wo should now esteem middle aged. 
With them, every man that had passedfifty seems to 
havo been accounted an old man. John of Gaunt, who is 
here introduced in that character with the additional of 
‘ time-honoudd Lancaster,’ was at this time only fifty- 
eight vears old. He was bom at Ghent in 1340, tuid our 
present play commences in 1398; he died in 13J9, aged 

fifty-nine, % % r 

«• King Henry is represented by Daniel, in Ins poem of 

Rosamond, as extremely old when ho had a child by that 

lady. Henry was bom at Mentz in 1133, and died on the 

7th of July, 1189, at the age of tiftv-six. Robert, Earl of 

Leicester, is called an old man by Spencer in a letter to 

Gabriel Harvey in 1582; and the French Admiral Coligny 

is represented by his biographer, Lord Huntington, os a 

very old man, though at the time of his death he was but 

fifty-three. . , , 

•< These various instances fully ascertain what has been 

stated, and account for the appellation hero given to John 
of Gaunt. I believe this is made in some measure to arise 
from its being customary to enter into life, in former 
times, at an earlier period than wo do now. Thoso who 
were married at fifteen, had at fifty been masters of a 
house and family for thirty-five year*. -M.vl.ONF.. 

(2.) Scene I.— 

Hast thou, according to tlnj oath and band, 

/ironyht hither Henry Hertford, thy bold ton ; 

Here to male yood the boisterous late appeal, 

Which then our leisure irould not let us hear, 

Against the dule of X or folk, Thomas Moicbray /] 

In a subsequent i*irt of this note, is given Holinslied’s 
account of the circumstances of the particular Appeal oi 
Treason referred to in the preceding passage. But before 
proceeding to that narrative, it may bo desirable to state 
some of tho ancient ceremonies attending such an Appeal 
when it was made for a Trial by Battle, as it was in the 

present instance. _ , 

An Appeal of Battle, according to tho I- ranch practice, 

was an accusation wherein, says Favinc, “it is the purposo 
of one party to call another by tho name of a villain before 
the bench of justice.” The appealer, or appellant, thus 
derived his designation from being tho caller of another 
person, whom lie affirmed to bo guilty of a certain enmo ; 
which tho accused was then bound either immediately to 
disprove, or to deny, and to declare his readiness to answer 
body against body,' without resorting to any other remedy ; 
—or olso to bo regarded as guilty. This process of appeal 
could bo brought for certain crimes only, tho chief being 
treason and murder, and for acts of tho commission of 
which full proof could not bo made. If tho uccuscr appealed 
without any witness to tho charge which he brought lor- 
ward, ho was obliged to combat in his own person; but 
otherwise he might answer by deputy, on adducing ono ol 
tho many excuses which wero allowed to bo valid. When 
the appeal was made, both parties appeared boforo tho 
judge who heard it, and the accused perron was not per- 
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mitted to leave liis prescnco until he hail either satisfied 
tho law that ho ought not to have been so appealed, or had 
engaged to defend his denial by himself or by a substitute. 

In the fourteenth century, when tho French ceremonial of 
api>cals and trial by battle was in its greatest perfection, 
the Gage or glove was thrown down and taken up at this 
part of tho process, and the accusation and denial pro¬ 
nounced according to established forms, which may bo 
seen in Andrew Favine’s “ Theatre of Honour and Knight¬ 
hood ” In England these declarations were also reduced 
to written copies called “ bills,” which were again produced 
and sworn to shortly before tho combat. The judgo was 
then to receive the gages of the parties, and especially to 
take good security of the appellant for the pursuit of tho 
appeal; after which the proceedings were laid before tho 
King and Parliament, to order the combat if it wero con¬ 
sidered to be lawful. . „ , 

It will bo observed in tho ensuing extract from Holinshed 
that pledges were delivered for tho Duko of Hereford, the 
appellant; but that the Duko of Norfolk was not suffered 
to put in pledges; he being sent to Windsor Castle under 
arrest. The old French law of Appeals also was, that ho 
that folloxceth the judgment needeth not to give any surety, in 
regard that ho is the man who, if he bring not tho judg¬ 
ment to good effect, he shall lose the judgment, and pajr 
threescore pounds to his lord. But for him that appealod, 
continues Messire Philip Do Bcaumanoir, “if the judgment 
fall foul on his side, he is to pay threescore pounds fane; 
and to him against whom he made tho appeal, threescore 
pounds more ; and if ho appeal many men, he must mako 
amends to every man by himself, and the amends to each 
man is threescore pounds: in which respect it is very requi; 
site that ho deliver good security for pursuing his appeal. 
Such were tho general features of this species of process, 
and tho circumstances of the appeal, referred to in this 

plav, are thus related by Holinshcd 

“In tho parliament liolden at Shrewsbune, Henry 
duko of Hereford, accused Thomas Mowbraio duke oi 
Norfolko, of certin words which ho should utter in talko 
had betwixt them, as they rode togither latelio before 
betwixt London and Brainford, sounding highlie to the 
King’s dishonor. And for further proofe thereof, he pre¬ 
sented a supplication to the King, wherein he appealed Vie 
dule of Xorjolke in field of batelljor a traitor, false and 
disloiall to ‘die King, and enimie unto the rea/me. Thw 
supplication was red before both the dukes in proscnceof 
the King : which doono, tho duke of Norfolko toke upon 
him to answer it, declaring that whatsoever the duko o 
Hereford had said against him other than well, he lied 
falselio liko an untruo knight as ho was. And when tfao 
King asked of the duko of Hereford what ho said to it, he 
taking his hood off his head, said ; My sovereigns lord, 
even as the supplication which 1 tooko you »mporteth, 
right so I saio for truth, that Thomas Mowbraie duke oj 
Norfolko 1, a traitour, falso and dialoiall to your ro,M 
maiestie, your crowno and to all tho states ot ) 

^‘Thon tho duko of Norfolko being asked what ho 
said to this, ho answered: ‘ Right dcoro lord, with \oui 
fauour that I mako answer unto your cousino here, I sai 
(your reverence saved) that Henrio of Lancaster duko 



Hereford, liko a false and disloiall traitor as ho 
dooth lie in that he hath or shall say of me otheArise 
than well. No more, said the King, we have h™rd 
enough; and herewith commanded the duke of WrJ 
for that tume Marshall of England to arrest in his nl 
the two dukes : the duke of Lancaster, father to the duke of 
Herefortl the duke of \orke. the duke of Aumerle con¬ 
stable ot England . and the duke of Surrie, Marshall of the 
realnie, vudertooke as pledges bodie for bodie for the dole of 
Hereford ; but the dulce of Northfolke was not suffered to 
put in pledges, and so under arrest was led into'Windsor 
castell; and there garded with keepers that were appointed 

lm 6 h,m Safe i ® kept - '—NOUNSHED, under the year 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


(3) Scene!.— Since fast 1 icent to France to fetch his 

T h r D i nk f T° f IVorfolk was joined in commission 
with Edward, Earl of Rutland, (the Aumerle of this play ) 

to go to France in the year 1395, in the King’s name Vo 
demand m marriage (Isabel, the queen of our present 
drama) the eldest daughter of Charles the Sixth, then 
between seven and eight years of age. The contract of 
marriage was confirmed by the FrenchKing in March 1396 
and in November, 1396, Richard was married to his young 
consort in the chapel of St. Nicholas, in Calais, by Anmdef 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His first wife. Anne? daughter 
to the Emperor of Germany, Charles the Fourth, whom he 
had married in 1382 died at Shene, on .Whitsunday. 1394 
His marnage with Isabella, as is manifest from her age 

withTrT? PO ltlC V j- and ’ accord *ngly it was accompanfed 
f a ^ en,ent for a truce between France and Eng 
and, for thirty years.”— Malone. g 

JA). em I' ty lod V in P s and vnfurnish'd 

vafls.] In old castles, the walls of the chambers wore 

covered during the residence of the family with tapestry or 

arras hung upon tenter hooks, but theie haniWs were 

token oown at even' removal, and the walls then left quite 

ba !?\ ?u ne ± partment o{ the king's wardrobe, indeed was 

mllvnOK Removing Wardrobe,” which consisted princi- 

va ls of be , hun S up ^nst the naked 
'ails ot the king’s bedchamber, &c. See Dr. Percy’s 

CZmtrknd. Seh ° ld B °° k ° f the fifth “ of 


octagonal enclosure loimed of high posts and rails, on 
one side of which the king sits on an elevated throne, in 
his robes, and with his crown and sceptre. Relow the 
king, and close to the lists, are the constable and marshal 
leanm K on rails and watching the combat. 

Shakespeare has twice introduced the ceremonies of the 
. b .V Rattle in his dramas : in the present instance, as 
taking place between two noblemen of the highest rank, 
r}'\ thG Second Part of Henry VI. between two persons 
ot the lowest degree. In both cases, however, the parties 
were equals to each other, and both the accusations were 
toi treason, which was always one of the great causes 
for which combats might bo allowed. As each of these 
trials had ceremonies proper to itself, those relating to 
the present play only will be considered in this place ; and 
as the text exactly follows “the order of combats for life 
in England, as they are anciently recorded in the Office of 
iY ea \!l r ™ ay P rohal >ly be interested and amused 
scene h l1 hera dlcal con) ™entary on the opening of this 

The action commences with Thomas Holland, Duke of 
FV 1f- V i p, ? ffic,ated on the occasion as Earl Marshal, and 

Tr nd Duke of Aumerle,-who j>er- 

ofThe ki^ R e k Constable >—waiting for the arrival 

tb th n« ? g ' S'chard then enters and takes his seat on the 
throne, for, ‘ on the day of battell,” says Segar, “the 

atThfi^n t° S1 t° n % h,gh S6at ° r scaffold Purposely made, 

and MaSl ” h V°l u 'f anothe , r s « a t for the Constable 

maketb? ' i K,char ^ 1 then orders the Earl Marshal to 
make the usual enquiries of the Duke of Norfolk, who 

atU S T 6 7 ^ hese speeches are so exceed- 

Amfs «« ? e .r° rds ° f the record in the College of 
? ake «^ u,te possib le that Shakespeare had 
to tb P 7 0 * lfc 'f , The eballenger did commonly come 
°5 ,^ st gal if of ‘ he bsts,” continues this ancient docu- 

S’ntedb 1 t b b r °P ght Wlth , him such arm °urs as were 

te fight Rpin C0 'V ’ and wberewith he was determined 

time a H s the B Poni a m h6 ^ he sta - ved until sucn 

and went"thtoE?Th £ from their seate 

the lZ J « ,T i h t \ being come to the said gate of 

^d h ^ ( lS° ld,Dg th ^ Cballen ^ er ‘here, the Constable 
*° r . what cause art thou come hither thus armed 
and what . ,s thy name?” Unto whom the ChalkngeV 

1 » hither cS 


(5) Scene III.— 

On pain of death, no person be so bold, 

Or daring-hardy, as to touch die lists.] 

V t 5 e bS° rUS bef ? re ‘he commencement of King Henry 
renre^ rr elo< l« en ‘ I y expresses the impossibility of 

liS of Etheatre^— 6VentS ° f the pl * y Within the narrow 


«< 


•Can this cockpit hold 


The vasty fidds of France? or may we cram 
"tV 1 , m * h is wooden O, the very casques 
l hat did affright the air at Agincourt ? ” 

di ? regard himself as being in any 

8 8t Of‘^nV y ’ 7 hei i he dhec 7 d ‘he present scene to con- 
1 st Of Lists set out, and a throne,” for the Trial by Rattle 

of K ‘ h8 D, ! kes °[ Norfolk Heroford on aVhamo 
lictf against the former. “The place where the 

uponXooTd"^'" “ ys S j r Willia,n ever 

" P’aine and dne ground, without ridges, hilles or 

were mK‘T nt ? ; &nd in the ^esent^Tthey 

sures °b f ° rd ' green ’ l near .C° ven ‘ry. Such enclo 

theMqf P S?k ^i haV ,° r , ec f lved ‘heir name originaUy from 
OU? h '^ b0 7 ,er ^ fc,0th c ? verin ? the rails ‘hat Staked 
Paces intESK ? st ? b,ls hed dimensions were sixtv 

Eons loK y /° rty * n 7 rea v. dth 1 and ’ 33 those Propor- 

ShakeZni*r^ far CXCeed the exl ^ nt of any stage in 
playwiTrarforn 1 ™?’ t| 6 c ? no ? ivo that whenever this 
chamnbfno*« rme< ’ ^ he 1,sts ’ the kin g’ s throne, and the 
of the time o7 R^b^i r . e I sembled ‘hose in an Ulumination 
FcXiaSrnl A II -® n ff raved Strutt’s Regal and 

A ?T' hej > p i R te lviii. It represente two 
Kur in complete armour fighting, within a very small 
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firmed and mounted to nerform my challenge a^ZlcD 

that a Shake3 pledges -’ U is 10 he remarked, however 
tb^o ♦ j re has de Parte d equally from history and 
the estabhshed practice of combats, in bringing in the 

Duke of HeSfoid tb h ° ^ the de ^ ndant - before the 
. of Hereford, the appellant. “The appelLant ” savs 

Favme, ought to present himself fii-st in the field and 

P “ owb ™y tben ‘ ,takes his seat,” which 
as the respondent s, was placed on the king’s left hand • and 

Hohnshed says that it was of crimson velvet, curtained 
familt Wlt R p hlt v a r d red damask » the liveiy-colours of his 
is related 0 of g p^ k ® neXt ’ and the «mie ceremony 

com^nfithf • q g *J* S ? an,e ’ and the ca use of his 
omin g thither in arms. After his reply, the Marshal makes 

s P tetXVTh s h lrd ne Sh b 1 t0 u° h the list * s : but Holinshed 
thitthohi^M done h 7 v k,ng of arms - and Segar savs 

fch° t re X Const “ bl V Dd Marehab king “ “the 

fgg&SSSSzT&S 

SS««s£S£S52rSS 

K K 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


and valour the truth of his own cause. Both in France and 
England about the year 1306 these oaths were appointed to 
be taken with many imposing ceremonies; after "Inch tne 
lists were cleared bv the proclamation of the herald, who 
also cried out three several times, “Gentlemen, do \our 
devoire.” At this signal the combatants mounted, and the 
Marshal having viewed their spears, to see* ha -they w ere 
of equal length, delivered one lance himself to the cluke ol 
Hereford, as in the plav, and sent the other to the duke of 
Norfolk by a knight. The last proclamations given in the 
text, are those of two heralds describing the respective 
champions : which ended, the Marshal and Constable "era 
to withdraw to their places by the throne, and the former 
cried out with a loud voice, “ Let them go ! let them go . 

let them go ! and do their best.” 

“The duke of Hereford," says Holinshed, “wasquicklie 
horsed and closed his beaver, and cast his speare into the 
rest; and when the trumpet sounded set forward coura- 
geouslie towards his enemie six or seven paces I he duke 
of Norfolke was not so fullie set forward, when the king 
cast downe his warder, and the heralds cned ‘Ho . no. 
This peculiar manner of exercising the sovereign privilege 
of arresting a Trial by Battle, is illustrated in the ensuing 
note. The king had the power of taking the quarrel into 
his own handsT even after the combat had begun, and ot 
making peace between the parties without longer fight. 
“Then ’^continues the old ceremonial, “did the Constable 
lead the one, and the Marshall the other out of the listes at 
severall gates, armed and mounted as they were, having 
speciaU regard that neither of them should goe the one 
before the other. For the quarrell resting in the king s 
hands, might not be renued, nor any violence offered, 
without prejudice to the king’s honour.” If the sovereign 
commanded that the combatants should be parted imme¬ 
diately after he had cast down his waider, two knights and 
four esquires who were in the lists, in attendance on the 
Marshall and Constable, were to cross the headless lances 
which they carried between the contending parties. The 
cry of the heralds, “Ho ! Ho !” for stopping the combat 
seems to have been very familiar in the time of Elizabeth, 
for in Robert Laneham’s Letter describing the Queen s en¬ 
tertainment at Kenilworth in 1575, the expression is intro¬ 
duced in a manner that is scarcely intelligible. “ Here 
was no ' Ho,’ Master Marten, in devout drinking alway, 
that brought a lack unlooked for.” 

The only other ceremony mentioned in this part of the 
drama requiring illustration, is the command of Richard 

“ Let them lay by their helmets and their spears, 

And both return back to their chairs again,— 

Withdraw with us; and let the trumpets sound, 

While we return these dukes what we decree." 

The stage-direction is “ a long flourish,” by which Shake¬ 
speare ingeniously disposed of the two long hours noticed 
by Holinsned, that passed whilst the combatants remained 
in their chairs, and “ the king and his council deliberately 
consulted what order was best to be had in so weighty a 
cause.” 


(6) SCENE Ul.—Stag, the king hath thrown his warder 
down.] The ceremony referred to in this passage, is noticed 
by Fa vine, in 1620, as being one of those “held and 
obsorved in these fields of battaile—forgotten or lot sleope 
in silence, but to be the better knowne in these times 
because then they were in full execution." Ho then pro¬ 
ceeds to instance the giving to the King by “the constablo 
or marshall that carrieth command in the field of battaile, 
a rod, or wand, or warder, guilded: which, like to the 
caducous of Mercury, being cast in the midst between© tho 
combattanta causotn them to sunder each from other.” 

In his description of tho proceedings connected with tho 
appointed combat botweon the dukes of Hereford and 
Mowbray, tho poet has closely followed the chronicler. 

“The duke of Aumerle, that daio being hijrh constablo 
of England, and the Duke of Surrie, marshall, placed 
themselves betwixt thorn, well armed and appointed ; and 
when they saw their time, they first entered into tho listes 
with a threat companie of men apparelled in silko sendall, 
imbroderod with silver, both rienlie and curiouslie, evorio 
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man having a tipped staffe to keepe the field in order. 
About the houre of prime came to the barriers of the listes 
the duke of Hcrford, mounted on a white courser, barded 
with greene and blue velvet, imbrodered sumptuously 
with swans and antelops of goldsmiths woorke armed at 
all points. The constable and marshall camo to the bar¬ 
riers, demanding of him what he wm, -he answered ; I 
am Henrie of Lancaster duke of Hereford, which am come 
hither to do mine indevour against ihomas Mowbraie 
duke of Norfolke, as a traitor untrue to God, the king, his 
realme, and me. Then, incontinently, he swaro upon the 
holie evangelists that his quarrell was true and mst, and 
upon that point he required to enter the lists. Then he 
put up his sword, which before lie held naked in his hand, 
and putting downe his riser, made a crossc on his horsse, 
and with speare in hand, entered into the lists, and de¬ 
scended from his horsse, and set him downe in a chaire of 
greene velvet, at tho one end of the lists, and there re¬ 
posed himselfc, abiding the camming of his adversary. 

V “Soone after him, entered into the fieId with great 
triumph king Richard accompanied with all the peeres of 
the realme, and in his companie was the carle of saint 
Paule, which was come out of Franee in i>ost to see this 
challenge performed. Tho king had there above ten thou¬ 
sand men in armour, least some fraie or tumult inightnsc 

amongst his nobles by quarrel ing or 
the king was set in his seat, which was nchlie hanged mid 
adorned, a king at arms made open proclamation, prohibit¬ 
ing all men in tho name of the king, and of the high con¬ 
stable and marshall, to enterprise or attempt to approch 
or touch any part of the lists upon paine of death, exrept 
such as were appointed to order or marshal the field The 
proclamation ended, an other herald cned , Behold here 
Henrie of Lancaster duke of Hereford appellant, which is 
entred into the lists roiall to do his devoir against Thomas 
Mowbraie duke of Norfolke defendant, upon paine to be 

found false and recreant. , ^ . .. 

“The duke of Norfolk© hovered on horesebacke at the 

entrie of the lists, his horsse being barded with cnraMen 
velvet, imbrodered richliewith lions of silver and mulbene 
trees; and when ho had made his oth before the con¬ 
stable and marshall that his quarrell was mst and true, he 
entred the field manfullio saieng alowd; God aid him that 
hath tho right, and then he departed from his horsse, and 
sate him downe in his chaire, which was of enmosen velvet, 
courtined about with white and red damasko. The lord 
marshall viewed their speares to see that they were of 
equal length, and delivered the one speare himsolfo to tho 
duke of Hereford, and sent the other unto the duke of 
Norfolke by a knight. Then the herald proclamod that 
the traverses and chaires of the champions should bo 
remooved, commanding them on tho kings behaJfe to 
mount on liorssebacke, and address© themselves to the 

battoll and combat. . ,, , „ * 

“ The duke of Hereford was quickbe horssed, and closed 

his barior, and cast his speare into tho rest, and when the 

trumpet sounded sot forward courngiov^e towrnda tus 

onimio six or seven liases. Tho duke of Norfolke was not 

fullio sot forward, whejTthe king cast ^ ^ 

and the heralds cried, Ho, ho. Then tho ki g 
their speares to betaken from them, and comn^dea them 
to repair© agnine to their chaires, where the} remained 
two long houres, while the king and his nonnceUdehte- 
rntlio consulted what order was best to be had m s 

We ^j^n^ieTafter they had devM, and Me ^tormmed 
what should bo done therein, tho heralds cried s^nee, 
and sir John Bushio tho kings secretary read the sontenre 
and determination of tho king and his councell, m a lo ^ 
roll, the effect whorof was, that Homy duke of Hereford 
should within fifteen© daics depart out of tho realmo, mi 
not to returno before the termo of ton yeares 
pirod, except by tho king ho should berepealod^ame. 
and this upon paine of death ; and that Thomas 
duke of Norfolke, bicause he had sowen sedition m the 
relme by his words, should likewise avoid the » 

and never to return againe into England, nor 
borders or confines thereof upon paine of death. 
shed, 1398. 



ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


S i° tK/ ff' P» Zrty 011 °!! r r ? ,jal 9lror(f vo " r banish'd, 
c:vr«^'ln^ h ’ B,ac ®J , ° ur hands on the cross-hilt of this 

Xuo" by - V °' ,r h0 ^ s in «f common 

“ To keep the oath that we administer.” 
veiy'anoient 

>=* 5 -s 

p“r s s °ti to Den ^ k s 

example will be most appropriately considered in its own 
ciS f Z™ 6 f°^ ow * n ff remarks refer solely to 

saw? £ 

the Alphas of the Greeks, and the Gladius of the Romans • 

‘ ad file? . p ™ babIe , tbat this improvement of the weapon 
in thl^V f tr0d - UCe * d mt ° Britain b y the latter nation ; ^Tor 
tVx' h most . anci ® nt swords of the British and Irish where 
Jj\ h !, Ve bpen found "’ith the remains of handles and 

A^th s^r Wa l n ° k space enou o h for any cross-guard 
Ancr o Wn wl n however, existed on the 

•-w l e *P° ns before the mission of Augustine it 
’ P^ble that he preserved this relique of paganism and 
converted it into a Christian symbol, in conformity with 
the prudent counsel of Gregory the CW 5L - 55 

«•»*» p. of th? weapon L betag 

fitted to make a deep and constant impression 

the edle e of : f*!? **2™ P ra ^ice of swearing “ by 

be token ™ V" 0 " 1 ’ be Purified into a solemn oath, to 
e token on the cross of the handle; which would thus 

c^r of a millta n; substitute for the’same sig^ on the 
coyer of a copy of the Gospels. If these conjectures be 

of ■' SS? •' ondZ-EiZrZir’ if ‘ he aCtore 

"wir h .‘tez th j^ ~ s 

a: save 

fnmy ^ weapon, according to the old northern 

H^tio n «n t l h \f nn< ^ shouId therefore hold the sword, and 

SaTe Retosc^nb 1 ' ^ pl f e Jheir hands on the 
Jn*r;i 1 u ’ ,n h,s °nthne of this scene, has renre- 

X wmnrn^T?^ in ? eSe positi °ns I though he has 
swearinTZ'r 1 the act b * v the soldiere who are 

oloseto 0 ;h^hnndl Cr0 1 en *f aVed on the b,ade °f the sword 
hold the Iwonf^tlSf 5 rese " t pla - v > Richard should 

lay their handl on the'c^ uidTe ‘ he dukcS should 


m . . ,, th0 swords of the Norman period, and the later 
middle age the transverse-guard was gradually increased 
. ”‘ Z0 ’ a , the centre cross made more important anti 

SU : and 5^o bad ? e of the 0nJer of St - James, 
'^ t ‘ t f U . t f d \ n A -P: 1158 - exhibits a very remarkable exam- 
p *®., the close ^entity between a cross and a sword. The 
emblem seems to have been universally adopted through- 

Hnin ,Z t d Europo J anfl to have been regarded as sacred. 
In « ’rSff r ps ’ - 0 u th . e commencement of the 17th century. 
n "° h I St€evens - in illustration of the 

♦ Camlet, there is a copy of ‘ the oath token 

him’ltoriJI 1 °f Defence when his degree was conferred on 

wldch Hve?thl°f m n a manU l C " pt in tho Sloanian collection, 
swonl but £ -I 0ld form 0f a P ro testation on the 

‘SP* »#“ ,fc had been retained down to the year 

Hah d(iml lnii K* S ii a J 6 "; eare — so help you God 'and 
you 1 b / f 11 the chnstendome which God gave 

1/rbJS fount-stone, and h v the crosse of this sicord, 

, !'■ re P re9ent unt0 you the Crosse which our Saviour 

’ Lh 7f nS m ° St i )a, J ne f uU d <«the upon —that you shall 
upholde, maynteyne, and kepe, to (-our power a sorb 

t a he't~se , „™"' 1 f be heare <“ WCZ^Let 

tbf P™*f nce of me, your maister, and these the rest of 
maisters my brethren, heare with me at this tyme.”' 

(8.) Scene IV.— 


Jf that come short, 

m mm _ 


n 7 v come snort. 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters .] 

nW numerous schemes devised by Richard to re 
plenish his exchequer and to oppress obnoxious subjects 

5id5n«? !ept the aborn,nab ' e poll-tax, excited such general 

sSae—^asastf'SS '-S3 

At \v«. drC,h ,housande cryed all at ones, 

« 1 k' f S j n ’y ns,er ,0 croune hym for kvne 

For h hU m Cy , kin * Ricba,d for 'be nones’, 

£°r J UR m > srule and wrong gouernvne 

For 'axes and for blank chart,rs seahme 

ThaM U 7 ° f duke Thomas of tVoodstoke 
That loved was well more than all the floke’.”— 

Hardyng’s Chronicle , chap . JP 7 . 


ACT IT. 


YoJk^was E thelfth «?*$? ° f Tmrk ^ Edmund D,lk ® of 
ThirH l be fifth of the seven sons of Edward tho 

in Hertfot^^dL b0 a l r f i I tb 1441 ’ ? near St ‘ A,ba n's, 

the graphic d7srSnf- then ^® den I ed h 's surname. From 
ChroSr wbf^ P n glV6n ° f him b - y Hardyng the 

^ t'sjss az th i tur,m - 

' He h t n ol*dI l° n r u es went ,0 counsels and parlement, 
au old .® t0 huntes and also to haukynee 

He used a?»* di ;P° rt . e that myrth »pS;P’ 

Wher elpr h 3nd t0 khe poore su PP° r ‘ynge 

Wlthnf.V he ^ a8e ,n an y P lace bidynge 
Withom supprise or any extorcioR 

w the poraile or any oppressioR. 

* * * * . 
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The Kyngethan made the Puke nf v^»b k 

asSSaS, 

/0 , . Harl. MS. 661 

(2.) Scene I.— 

} r fall?n tl tL7°y fuUy Seiie "“-‘ford's rinht 
Bi!his nr, le(Urs -P a(et ' ( * (bat he hath 9 ’ 

biBZ e „f dU E 1 i' s°SZho d b e „ P ra arted ° f tbis * ‘to 

cathedral cherofe of eaiot PaulaV^t onX 

K K 2 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


tide of the high altar, bv the die Blanch his first wife. 

The death of this duke gave occasion of /“ cre “ mg f ™°£! 
hatred in the people of this renlme toward the king, for ho 
££d into hiFhandes all the goods that belonged to [ hym 

and also receyved all the rents and « Heiifonto 

which ought to have descended unto the duke of Hereto 
bv lawfull inheritaunce. in revoking his letters patent 
which ho had graunted to him before, by vortuo wherof, he 
might make his attomeis general to sue li rev;,.tor hym, of 
anv maner of inheritaunccs or possessions that mvghto from 

thencefortho fall unto hym, and that ^ ^ ' 

bee respited, wvth making reasonable fine . whereb> it 

was evident, that the king ment hl * uttc ^""‘l 00 ‘J? ig :., the 
“Thys harde dealing was much m\ silked of all the 

nobilitie and cried out against, of the meaner sort©. 
But namely the Duke of Yorke was therewyth sore 
amoved, who before this time, had bomo things 

pacient a minde as he could, though ^ 
very near as the death of his brother the duke ot 

Gloucester, the banishment of hys nephew© the said duke 
of Hereford, and other mo injuries in great© number, 
which for the slipperio youth of the king, 
for the timo, and did forget as well as ho might. — 

Holinshed, 1399. 

(3) Scene I.— 

With eight tall ships, three thousand men of rear. 

Are making hither with all due expedience, 

And shortly mean to touch our norther n shore.] 

“ There were certeine ships rigged, and made readlie for 
him [the duke of Lancaster) at a place in base Bntaine, 
called Le portblanc, as we find in the chronicles of Bn¬ 
taine : and when all his provision was made readie, he took 
the sea, togither with the said archbishop of Canturbune 
and his nephue Thomas Anindell, sonne and heire to the 
late carle of Anindell, beheaded at the Tower-hill as you 
have heard. There were also with him, Reginald, lord 
Cobham, sir Thomas Erpingham, and sir Thomas Kamston, 
knights, John Norburie, Robert Waterton, and Francis 
Coint, esquires; few else were there, for (as some write) 
he had not past fifteene lances, as they teamed them in 
those daies, that is to saie, men of armes, furnished and 
appointed as the vse then was. Yet other wnte that the 
duke of Britain© delivered unto him three thousand men 
of warro, to attend him, and that he had eight ships well 
furnished for the warre where Froissardyet speaketh but of 
three. * * * The duke of Lancaster, after that ho 
had coasted along the shore a certeine time, and had got 
some intelligence how the people’s minds were affected 
towards him, landed about the beginning of Julio in t ork- 
shire, at a place sometimo called Ravenspur, betwixt Hull 
and Bridlington, and with him not past threescore persons, 
as some write: but ho was so ioifullie received of the lords, 
knights, and gentlemen of those parts, that he found 
means (by their helpe) forthwith to assemble a great 
number of people, that were willing to take his part. The 
first that came to him, were the lords of Lincolneshire, 
and other countries adioining, as the lords Wulougnbie, 
Ros, Darcio, and Beaumont.”— Holinshed, 1399. 

(4) Scene II.— 

Like perspectives, which,rightly ga£d upon, 

Show nothing but confusion,—eg d awry, 

Distinguish form.] 

Authorities are at variance as to what these “perspec¬ 
tives” were. Warburton describes them as an optical 
delusion, consisting of a figure drawn with all the rules of 
perspective inverted: so that, when held in the same posi¬ 
tion with those pictures which are drawn in accordance 
with tho principles of perspective, it can present nothing 
but confusion : while to bo seen in form, it must bo looked 
upon from a contrary station; or, ns Shakespeare says, 
eyd awry. 

Dr. Plot, on tho other hand, in his “ Natural History of 
Staffordshire,” fol. Oxford, 1686, p. 391, givos tho following 
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account of some perspectives ho had seen at Lord Gerard’s 

h °“ S \tthe right Honorable the Lord Gerards at Gerards 
Bromley , there are the pictures of Henry the great 
of France and his Queen, both upon the same indented 
board , which if beheld directly, you only perceive a 
confused piece of work; but if obliquely, of one side 
vou see the king’s and on the other the queen s pic¬ 
ture, which I am told (and not unlikely), were made 
thus Tho board being indented according to the mag¬ 
nitude of the Pictures, the prints or paintings werei cut 
into parallel pleas, equal to the depth and number of tho 
indentures on tho lioard ; which being nicely done, the 
parallel pieces of the kinefs picture, were pasted on tho 
Holts that strike the eye beholding it obliquely, on one side 
of the board ; and those of the queens on tho other; so 
that the edges of the paivdlel pieces of the prints or 
paintings exactly jovning on the edges of tho indentures, 
tho work was done.’’ 


(5) Scene IV.— 


We have staifd ten days, 


And hardly kept our countrymen together. 

And yet w c hear no tidings from the king ; 

Therefore ire will disperse ourselves: farewell.] 

“It fortuned at the same time, in which the Duke 
of Hereford or Lancaster, whether ye list to call him, 
arrived thus in England, the seas were so troubled by 
tempests, and the winds blew so contrarie for ame passage, 
to come over forth of England to the king, remaining still 
in Ireland, that for the space of six weeks, he received no 
advertisements from thenco: yet at length, when the seas 
became calme, and the wind once turned aniething favour¬ 
able, there came over a ship, whereby the king understood 
the manner of the duke’s arrivall, and all his proceedings 
till that daie, in which the ship departed from the coast of 
England, whereupon he meant forthwith to have returned 
over into England, to make resistance against tho duke; 
but through persuasion of the duke of Aumarle (as was 
thought) ho staied till he might have all his ships and 
other provision, fullie readie for his passage. 

“ In the meane time he sent the earle of Salisbury over 
into England, to gather a power togither, by helpe of the 
king’s freends in Wales and Cheshire, with all speed pos¬ 
sible, that they might be readie to assist him against the 
duke upon his arrivall, for he meant himself to follow the 
earle, within six daies after. The earl passing over into 
Wales, landed at Conwaie, and sent foorth letters to the 
kings freends, both in Wales and Cheshire, to le ame their 
peoplo, and to come with all speed to assist tho tang, 
whose request, with great desire, and very willing minds 
they fulfilled, hoping to have found the king himselfe at 
Conwaie, insomuch that within four daies space there 
were to tho number of fortio thousand men assembled, 
readio to march with the king against his enimies, if ho 
had beeno there himselfo in person. 

“But when they missed the king, there was a brum 
spred amongst thorn, that tho king was suerlio dead, 
which wrougnt such an impression, and evill disposition in 
tho minds of tho Welshmen and others, that for ame per¬ 
suasion which tho earlo of Salisburie might vso, they 
would not go foorth with him, till they saw tho king, 
onelio they wore contented to staie foureteene daies to 
seo if ho Rhould como or not; but when ho came not 
within that tearme, they would no longer abide, but 
scaled and departed awaie ; wheras, if tho king had como 
before their breaking up, no doubt but thoy would have 
put tho duko of Hereford in adventure of a field : so that 
the king’s lingering of timo before his comming over, gave 
opportunity to tho duko to bring things to passe as ho 
could hauo wished, and tooko from tho king all occasion to 
recover afterwards anie forces sufficient to resist him. 

Holinshed, from whom tho foregoing extract is takon, 
agrees here in tho main with the other historians; but 
the most ontertaining and circumstantial narrative ot ail 
tho events connected with Richard’s sojourn in Irolan , 
his skirmishes with tho Irish chieftain, Macmoro, hi* 



nL . • h ° tCrnb, .° news of Bolingbroke’s landing, 
of the people s insurrection. of his tardy return to England 

t°Z ° d ? P .?i5 , ° n and death - contained in "E 

script entitled Histoire du Roy d'Angleterre Kich u-d 

Traictant particulierement la Rebellion de ses subiectz et 

nnnse de sa person,le. Composee par un gentlehom e 

Francois do Marque qui f„t a la suite du diet Rov 

a\ccq permission du Roy de Fi-ance, This metrical 

history, of which a beautifully illuminated copy is presened 

tMn«L , l > ? ry *v° f D th ° , B ? tlsh Museum, lias been ably 

» or ^i .n he , R0 ',’ J . oh .? Webb - and published in vol 

but ion t h P p K h ^°i 0gia ' Froni this Evaluable contri¬ 
bution to English history, we are tempted to extract the 

o?th° WeTsh U a n rmv :-" CSSe '' by hi,nSelf ’ ° f the dis ^ rei< >" 

;* He [the king] sene for the earl of Salisbury, saying 
yo» must g° to England and insist this mad 

° f thC duke \ and let bis people be put to death 
oi taken prisoners; and leam too, how and by what means 
he hath thus troubled my land,’ and set it a^inst nm ’ 
The earl said, Sir, upon mine honour I will perform it in 
such manner, that in a short time you shall hear™ this 
disturbance, or I will suffer the penalty of death.’ ‘ Fair 
cousin^I know it well,' said the king, ‘and will myself set 
forward to pass over as speedily as I may, for never shall I 
have comfort or repose so long as the‘false ?mitor who 

In h m ® SUCh a trick - sh all be alive. If’i can 

Etf? * hln \ in my P° wer * 1 ""iU cause him to be put to 
e™, h rh n SUCh - a i na ? ner that il sha11 be spoken of lon<r 

vSs to^ n n^7 Urke , y ‘ r The Carl caused people and 
tEeave nf i t ready f ? r ,mrnediate departure. gravely 
J k J ea ' the kin £- an d entreated him to proceed with 
all possiWe haste. The king, upon his advi£, promised 

him happen what might, that he would put to sea within 
six days At that time the earl, who had great des e e 
set out in defence of the right of king had 

meJriSint Pray f ,J me * §° u VGr With him 7or the sake of 
merriment and song, and thereto I heartily agreed My 

companion and myself went over the sea wi'thhim. Now 

^ P ^ SS that tbe earl landed at Conway. I assure 
3 M WaS the stron & est and fairest town in Wales. 

There we were told of the enterprise of the duke • i 

land C Fo e r Sba ! 1 ! 1 think ’ n 1 ever be spoken of in any 
tbo ~ * bey Us ’ ^bat he had already conquered 

°/ En S lan d, and taken towns and castles • 
S^^d displaced officer., and evemvhero scTun a 

^dSth^Xn, f ment m h ' S 0Wn name '• that hc bad put ! 

whpAhXdispEvr a sovcreien ,o ™' a " ii >»“ 

‘ When the earl heard these doleful tidings it woe nn 

t rtL tbat he was alarmed, for the duke had^ined over 
greater part of the nobles of England and we woro 

wa^^Tlm^ lE W ®” sixty thous and men ready for j 

Jir l u ’ that f 11 S en Hemen, archers, and other 

Eh ; f°i U d 001110 10 him w *thout delay, upon pain of 
death to take part with King Richard who loved them 

25 th P e3 l' Ver l T* desi !‘ ous to do, thinking of a tn.Th 
forty t H h k,n ^, had arrived at Conway: I am certain that 
within fa 1 ***}* W61e tramerl anJ mustered in the field I 
f r r A every 0ne oa «? r “> "Sht with all Who t 
Th«n *k U1 ,, ever P reux and valiant King Richard a 
to th7 he .f arl ’ J ''t 0 endured great pain and trouble went s 

b 

«a «ii - ? 

haste to avenge King Richard in his absence, that | - 
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'V he may be satisfied with us for the time to come : for mine 
, own part 1 purpose neither to stop nor to take rest, till 
such time as I shall have made my attempt upon those 
J. who are so traitorous and cruel towards him. Let us go 
hence, and march directly towards them. God will help 

our law V !f n \ U1 assau,ting them J f( .r, according to 
, ou, law, it is the duty of every one in many cases to 
d support the right until death.’ * 

' ‘‘ 'Y hen tbe Welshmen understood that the king was 

y not there, they were all sorrowful, murmuring to one 
. another in great companies, full of alarm, thinking that 
* " a f s dead of gnef, and dreading the horrible and 

J K e ' en y * <rf ^ Uk ° ° f Lancaster and his j>eople. 

assured' Ef sat,sfied with th <-‘ carl, saying, ‘Sir, bo 

f - hC 4 ^ reSent we ' vil1 advance no farther, 

| S h t eki K S not be? i an d do you know wherefore ? 
.hold the duke is subduing everything to himself which 

: lKV te ™'i an, | trouble to us; for indeed we think 

that the king is dead, since lie is not anived with vou at 

b7E : ; Ve,e he , h k erC ’ *^ ht ™»S. ^ch of us 3 wou?d 

With you ’ Tbf 1 h , 1S But now we will not go 

he 1 hid iIn, T ! at tb }\ was 80 "Toth at heart, that 

ha 1 almost gone out of his senses with vexation * he 

■ Alas “Sid 1'™ Yrt pity See h0 ' v he t™led 

death, u-n'to ^ttTde~ tZ to^ e ° 

I 1 ! now “ 4 —Sit 

vnl S hde , thus he mourned, he said, ‘ My comrades as 
y ou hope for mercy, come with me, I beseech you • so shall 

and Vtu P ^ S t\ KinS f mC i n ^ Wh0 ' vith ‘ a days 
lrelaSd thaf i! b h fJ e; f ° r he told me when I quitted 
week wks ended S r Mpon hiS , life embark befo 'e the 

SSSipSS 

sajnng, in a sorrowful manner ’ ‘ Let us mi^ 11 gr f atly ’ 
for our enterprise goeth Z rery ^dly ^ 0 ^ 

(6) Scene IV.~ 

The bay-trees in our country are all withered ] 

r„ d ro :'!;sr d to e a v»oS: 

powerfully beneficial infb.iE b e leved to exerciso a 
flouri S hed J :_°"Nav ?L " * h « ?'««• "•hero it 
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ACT III. 


(1) Scene II .—Mine ear is open, <£v.l " It seems to be 
the design of the poet to raise Richard to esteem in Ins 
fall, and consequently to interest the reader in Ins fa\our. 
He (rives him only passive fortitude,—the virtue of a con- 
fessor, rather than of a king. In his prosperity we saw 
him imperious and oppressive; but in ms distress he is 
wise, patient, and pious.”— JOHNSON. 

(2) Scene II.— 

For within, the hollow crown 


That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 
Scoring his state, and grinning at his pomp. J 

“Some part of this fine description might have been 
suggested from the seventh print in the Imagines Mortis, 
a celebrated series of wooden cuts which have been im¬ 
properly attributed to Holbein. It is probable that Shake¬ 
speare might have seen some spurious edition of this work ; 
for the great scarcity of the onginal in this country in 
former times is apparent, when Hollar could not procure 
the use of it for his copy of the Dane© of Death. — 
Douce. An admirable modem illustration of this noble 
passage, may bo seen in J. H. Mortimer s etching of 
Richard II. in a series of twelve characteristic heads from 

Shakespeare. 

(3) Scene III .—Then I must not say, no.] The interview 
between King Richard and Bolingbroke, at Flint, is thus 
narrated by the author of the French Metrical History, 
who was an eye witness of all that passed. 

“The Duke entered the castle aimed at all points, 
except his basinet. Then they made the king, who had 
dined in the donjon, come down to meet Duke Henry, who, 
as soon as he perceived him at a distance, bowed very low 
to the ground; and as they approached each other, ho 
bowed a second time, with his cap in his hand ; and then 


the king took off his bonnet, and spake first m thus 
manner • ‘ Fair cousin of Lancaster, you be nght welcome 
Then Duke Henry replied, bowing very low to the ground, 

‘ Mv Lord I am come sooner than you sent for me: the 
reason wherefore I will tell you. The common report of 
your people is such, that you have, for the space of twenty 
or two and twenty years, governed them very badly and 
very rigorously, and in so much that they are not we 
contented therewith. But if it please our Lord, I will 
help you to govern them hotter than they have been 
governed in time past.' King Richard then answered him, 
‘Fair cousin, since it pleaseth you, it pleaseth us well. 
And be assured that these are the very words that they 
two spake together, without taking away or adding any¬ 
thing: for I heard and understood them very well. And 
the earl of Salisbury also rehearsed them to me in French, 
and another aged knight who was one of the Mnnc.1 of 
Duke Henrv. He told me as we rode to Chester, that 
Merlin and Bed6 had, from the time in which they lived 
prophesied of the taking and ruin of the king, and that if 
1 were in his castle he would show it me m form and 
manner as I had seen it come to pass. Thus, as 

you have heard, came Duke Henry to the castle> and spake 
unto the king, to the Bishop of Carlisle, and the two 
knights, Sir Stephen Scroope and Fcrnbv; howbeit unto 
the g earl of Salisbury he spake not at all, but rant word to 
him by a knight in this manner, Earl of Sahsbuiy, be 
assured that no more than you deigned to speak to my 
lord the duke of Lancaster, when he and you were in 
Paris at Christmas last past, will he sneak unto you. 
Then was the earl much abashed, and had great fear and 
dread at heart, for he saw plainly that the ^e^rta^ly 
hated him : The said Duke Henry called aloud with a stern 
and savage voice, ‘Bring out the kings horses; and 
then they brought him two little horses that were.not 
worth forty franks: tho king mounted one, and the earl of 
Salisbury the other. Everyone got on horseback, and we 
set out from the said castle of Flint about two hours after 

mid-day .' 9 


ACT IV. 


(1) Scene I.— 

Lest child, childs children, cry against you—woe l] 

In the Bishop's bold and animated defence of the rights 
of kings, Shakespeare followed his favourite historical 

authority, Holinshcd :— , 

“On Wcdnesdaio following, request was made by tne 
commons, that sith King Richard had resigned, and was 
lawfullio deposed from his roiall dignitio, he might have 
judgement decreed against him, so as the realme were not 
troubled by him, and that the causes of his deposing might 
bo published through the realmo for satisfying of the 
people: which demand was granted. Whereupon the 
Bishop of Carleill, a man both learned, wise, and stout of 
stomach, boldlio showed forth his opinion concerning that 
demand; affirming that there was none amongst thorn 
worthie or meet to give judgement upon so noble a pnnee 
as Richard was, whom they had taken for their sovereign© 
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[ liege lord, by the space of two and twontie> yeares and 
re; And I assure you (said he) there is not so nm* 
itor, nor so errant a theef, nor yetso cruel a murthere 
irehended or deteined in prison for his offense, but he 
11 be brought before tho iustice to hcwire his lodgement, 
l will ye proceed to the iudgement of an anointed king, 
inng neither his answer npr excuse ? I say* that tne 
<e of Lancaster whom ye call king, hath more trespassed 
king Richard and his realme, than king Richard hatn 
me either to him or us: for it is mimifeet and weU 

iwno, that the duke was banished the realmei by king 

hard and his councell, and by the ludgementofhisown 
her, for the space of ten yeares, for what cause jekn j 
1 yet without licenso of king Richard, he is ret 
tine into the realmo, and (that is worse) nath taken upon 
a tho name, title, and preheminenje.of king. * 
irfore I say, that you have doone manifest 
iceed in anie thing against King Richard, w ithov 
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him openlie to his answer and defense. As soone as the 
bishop had ended this tale, he was attached by the Earle- 
Marshall and committed to ward in the abbeie of saint 

Albons.”— Holinshed, 1399 . 


(2) SCENE I.— 

On Wednesday next, ire solemnly set dovn 
Uur coronation : lords, prepare yourselves.] 

thG d ? Scri P tion of the proceedings at 
° f 

v" 1 **?. Duke - Hen J7’ ar l d next t0 him the Duke of 
lork, his fair cousin whose heart was not right faithful 

towards his nephew King Richard. After him, on the 

0 " 6 ’ f ^ t \° Dl £® °l Aumarle, the son of the Duke 
of York , and then the Duke of Surrey, who was ever 
loyal and true After him sat the Duke of Exeter who 

madl 1 ? l re X° n rej , 0,c ®’ f or he saw before him preparation 
made for the ruin of the king, his brother. Early and Site 

Jj! ''!}? the "’ 1S, 1 1 . °f th ern all. Then came another on that 
side, who was called the Marquess,* lord of a great country 

a A o?,Ve ne The h kri r i f °l- An,n f'■ wl » * yo“»”£d 

the' account Either iD 

lord 'Jr E ‘p- °h S ^ mfor,1 -§ and “ever could agree with his 

axlled^EaH S C p arX h °£ t] u iS S \ de aIs ° Sat one ' vhom 1 heard 
called Earl of Pembroke,|| and a baron. And close to him 

the kSSMh.?? ^ i° f ® alisb 1 ur i'> "’ho so faithfully loved 
the king that he was loyal to the last. The Earl of bevon- 

iZZ'SK V 1 ^ eard- A11 ° ther earls and lords - the 

greatest in the kingdom, were present at this assembly 
Th e eie d f. Sir f e an f d ^ tentlon , bein g to choose another king 

Sdtoew' 0 ?’ St °? d \ he Earl of Northumberland 

for the f r V estrn °reland, the whole of the day, and 

JjLn h u tt6 r d, - sc harge of their duty, they kneeled very 
ft f a ; "herefore, or how it was, I cannot tell. J 

before i ali a the^peopye°hi C lAttn^ Ur i'he X w , ho?e e of n i? * lreac * led 
™ • U Wofj ■ Habupac J 1 

p , J , acob had gotten the blessing instead of 

a L 11 th A i lg ‘ h t "’ ere the e,dest son -’ This he set forth 
as true. Alas what a text for a sermon ! He made it to 

Z 1 . n , coaclusion - that King Richard ought to have 

to havi h^n >°' Vn °f Eng , land ’ and ‘hat the prince ou-ht 
i L 16 re , Im and territory. These were very un- 
gratefu 1 people ; after they had all held him to be righttol 
kmg and lord for two-and-twentv years hv m 

they ruined him with one acW > ’ ^ ^ enw 

I/»t!n ion" the archbis hop had finished his sermon in the 
Latm language, a lawyer, who was a most sage doctor and 

t * ° a aro . se and commanded silence^ For he began 

8ornrtimi°K d an 7 vTZ " hich contained how Richard 
e time King of England, had avowed and confessed of 

h* own will, without compulsion, that he wi neither 

capable nor worthy, wise nor prudent, nor gentle enough 

into the ^ TT 5 8 ? d that il was his wish to resign it 
into the hand of another worthy man of nobln hirtii o*wi 

pater wisdom than himself. ^hr^hJor wromr thS 

in ^ U I S6d d Kin? Richard to . mako a declaration 

then in this r.o [.^° nd ® n » ia a most wicked manner; and 
w it nea , A t i US P arb ament read the instrument before all Its 
witnesses were bishops and abbots, who affirmed and 


Swinford,treated’ *20**11 le?** °!, J °x. n ° f Gaun, ‘ Catherine 
Somerset! ’ 2 R,c1 '* U - Mar< * uess of Dorset and 

n^V.7^ be 


testified that the instrument was entirely true. Now 
consider this testimony: never was such an outrage 
heard of. ® 

“When the reading of the instrument was ended, all 
kept silence, and the archbishop then rose and took up 
anew his discourse, laying his foundation upon the instru¬ 
ment aforesaid, and speaking so loud, that he was plainly 
heard of the people. ‘ Forasmuch as it is thus, and that 
Richard sometime King of England, hath by his words 
and of Jus own goodwill acknowledged and confessed that 
he is not sufficiently able, worthy, or well skilled to govern 
the kingdom, it were right good to advise and chuso 
another king. Alas ! fair sirs, what an evil deed ! Thera 
were they judge, and party accusing. It was not a thin<» 
justlydivided.norof legal right; because there was no man 
in that place for the old king, save three or four who durst 
upon no account gainsay them. All that they said or did 
*as the greatest mockery; for, great and small, they all 
agreed ’"' ltbout an y dividing, that they would have a king 
\ h |°i )etter ]“® w bow t0 discharge his duty than Richard 
had done. And when the archbishop had completely made 
an end m the English language of declaring his will and 

♦ £f n k“»f *S 0n *i? n ? f he P®°P Ie bad replied according to 
that which they had heard, he began to interrogate and 
question each man by himself. ‘ Will you that the duke 

A11 » good order answered 
4 °' ~ i, U J L ° U then have h,s eldest son - "' h o is duke of 
n* J?!?? ' • ^ hey answered al °ud, ‘ Let no one speak to 
us of him. Once more again he asked, ‘ Will you then 

Ll V Z 1 t S K y ° UngeSt S ° n? ’ They said, ‘Nay, truly.* He 
asked them concerning many others, but the m^nl a 

stopped at none of those that he had named. And then 
the archbishop ceased to say much Ho noyt • a 
aloud, . Will A» have the iufeof 

“hichTL?£ "' ith 80 lou f, a voice ' that account 

which I heard appears marvellous to me, ‘Yea we will 

ha immp?n' hen they P 1 *' 5611 desus Christ.’’* 

• ed,a i €l > y ]he ceremony of the deposition of Richard 

is concluded and the deprived King lias departed Boling 

broke announces the day of his own foronaS the ensuZ 
RnZ f day '- T u he , rcal da - v ’ however, was Monday and b 

? i* U 1 Hobns , he d; and it is therefore difficult to 
understand how Shakespeare was led into the 

unless lt were derived fVom the old play on this pZ of 
English Hrstory which has never yet been' found. 1 

tioI h of C St 0 n Edw n «ri ^ nr> n n r’ took V lacc on the Transla- 
01 ^t- toward the Confessor, Monday, Oct 13th 

13J9, on which occasion the Court of filial r Ct ‘ 

Bath is particularly noticed by historians • thoiurh t' ' 

can be no doubt of the practice having prevailed n f 
earlier times. Forty-six gentlemen four r f tjl Uch 
Henry s sons, received the Order at thp Tm 
before the festival, and watched there the 
Coronation. In this ceremony the new lin Jo V 8 ^ of the 
to have been to make the most P° b cy appeara 

and magnificence possible, as may be seen irTths ° l u ealth 
account of it given by Froissart ' ThZ tk e ' abora te 


toiraameS aVwJidlor'TomJyeis before ?' 1 haU been kUled in * 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


ACT V. 


(1) Scene I. —You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower.] 
This is not historically correct; in the prose MSS. concern* 
ing the deposition of Richard the Second, preserved in 
the national library of Pans, there is an extremely interest¬ 
ing and characteristic narrativo of an interview which 
took placo betwcon the king and Henry of Lancaster 
whilo the former was confined in the Tower. These MSS. 
record that, when the Dukes of Lancaster and York went 
to the Tower to see the king, Lancaster desired the Earl 
of Arundel to send the king to them. When this mes¬ 
sage was delivered to Richard, he replied, “ Tell Henry of 
Lancaster from me, that I will do no such thing, and that, 
if he wishes to speak with me, he must come to me.” 
On entering none shewed any respect to the king, except 
Lancaster, who took off his hat and saluted him respect¬ 
fully, and said to him ; “ Hero is our cousin, the Duke of 
Aumarle, and our uncle, the Duke of York, who wish to 
speak with you;” to which Richard answered, “ Cousin, 
they are not fit to speak to mo.” “ But have the goodness 
to hear them,” replied Lancaster; upon which Richard 
uttered an oath, and turning to York, “ Thou villain, 
what wouldst thou say to me f and thou, traitor of Rut¬ 
land, thou art neither good nor worthy enough to speak to 
me, nor to bear the name of duke, earl, or knight; thou, 
and the villain thy father have both of you foully betrayed 
me ; in a cursed hour were ye born : by your false counsel 
was my uncle of Gloucester put to death.” The Earl of 
Rutland replied to the king that, in what he said he lied ; 
and threw down his bonnet at his feet: on which the king 
said, “I am king, and thy lord; and will still continuo king ; 
and will be a greater lord than I over was, in spite of all 
my enemies.” Upon this Lancaster imposed silence on 
Rutland. Richard, turning then with a fierce countenance 
to Lancaster, asked why he was in confinement, and why 
under a guard of armed men. “ Am I your servant or 
your king ? What mean you to do with me ? ” Lancaster 
replied, “You are my king and lord, but the council of 
the realm have ordered that you should be kept in 
confinement till full decision (junemenl) in parliament.” 
The king again swore; and desirea he might see his wife. 
“Excuse me,” replied the duko, “it is forbidden by the 
council.” Then tne king in great wTath walked about the 
room; and at length broko out into passionate exclama¬ 
tions, and appeals to heaven ; called them “ false traitors,” 
and offered to fight any four of them; boasted of his 
father and grandfather, his reign of twenty-two years ; 
and ended by throwing dowrn his bonnet. Lancaster then 
fell on his knees, and besought him to be quiet till the 
meeting of parliament, and then every one would bring 
forward his reason.— See Notea by the Rev. JOHN Webb, to 
his Tra nslation of tiie French Metrical History, Ac. ; A rchao - 
lojia, voL xx. 

(2) Scene I.— With all swift speed you must away to 
/'>««<•<.] At this period, Isabel in reality was a mere 
child. Upon tho deposition of Richard, the French made 
a formal demand for tho restitution of tho Queen and part 
of her dowry, which by the contract of marriago was to 
be returned in tho event of her becoming a widow before 
sho had completed her twelfth year. Tho negotiations 
were delayed from tho end of November, 1399, to May 
27th, 1401, when the treaty for her return was signed at 
Leulinghen. Tho account of her return to Franco is thus 
related in the Metrical History. “ On Tuesday the 
twenty-fifth day of July, about (the hour of) prime, the 
queen of the English passed from Dover to Calais, in tho 
year one thousand four hundred and one. I understand 
sho was most grandly attended, for sho had in her com¬ 
pany sorao of tno greatest ladies of England. Whon thoy 
had landed, Hugucvillo, who had como over with her, 
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wto to presently of tho matter- to tho ambassadors at 
Boulogne, how sho had made tho passage, and that they all 
purposed to restore her, as they had given him to under¬ 
stand. 

“ On the following Sunday, being tho last day of July, 
tho queen set out from Calais without farther delay, 
together with the English, who could find no right reason 
for detaining her longer, so often were they reminded by 
the French. But they brought her straight to Lolinglrehen, 
whither those who had heard tho news of it went to meet 
her; these were the upright Count of Saint Pol, as every 
one calls him, and with him the ambassadors of Franco, 
who had used great diltgeuce that they might behold her 
again. 

“The queen, indeed, alighted below Lolinghehen at a 
tent, that tho English had handsonrely pitched for her in 
tho valley. Sho was met by tho ladies of France, who 
most heartily desired to see her. Soon after, they set out, 
it seems, together, and took the queen to the chapel 
of Lolinghehen ; what it is, every one knows who has seen 
it. And when she had alighted, thoy made her enter, 
attended by few persons, except the ambassadors of 
France and England, who had taken great pains to do this. 
When they were assembled in the chapel, a knight, who is 
highly esteemed of tho English, Sir Thomas Percy, took 
up his discourse, saying thus, 4 King Henry, King of Eng¬ 
land, my sovereign lord on earth, desiring the fulfilment of 
his promise, hath without reserve and of right pure will, 
caused us to bring hither my lady, tho Queen of England, 
to render and restore her to hor father, loosed, quit, and 
free of all bonds of marriage, and of every other service, 
debt, or obligation ; and declaroth, moreover, that ho 
would most solemnly plodgo himself as he took it (or so 
far as he understood it), that she was as pure and entire as 
on the day when she was brought in her litter to King 
Richard. And if there should be any where a king, duko, 
or earl, Christian, or otherwise, great or little, who would 
deny this, he would, without farther say or any long 
consultation, find a man of equal rank in England, to 
maintain this quarrel, and exjKJse his porson before any 
competent judge, in support of all this.’ And whon ho 
had most sagely doclarod his pleasure, tho Count of St. 
Pol told him that Jesus Christ should bo praised therefore, 
and that thoy firmly beliovod it, without any scruple. 
Then Sir Thomas Percy, with many tears, took tho young 
queen by tho arms, and delivered hor with good grace to 
tne messengers there present, and received certain letter* 
of acquittance, which had been promised by the French. 
And know, that before tho two parties separated, they 
wept most piteously; but whon they came to quit tho 
chapol, tho queen, whoso heart is enlightened by goodness, 
brought all tho English ladies, who mado sore lainonta- 
tions, to tho French tents, whore thoy purposed to dine 
together. So it seems, they did. And after dinner tho 
queen caused a great abundance of very fair jewels to bo 
brought out, and presented thorn to tho great ladies and 
lords of England, who wopt mightily for sorrow; but tho 
quoen bado thorn bo of good cheer; and when sho was 
forcod to part from thorn, thoy ronowocl their lamenta¬ 
tion.” 

(3) Scene II.— 

But heaven hath a hand in these events ; 

To whose hujh xcill we bound our calm contents.] f 
On comparing this scene with a parallol passage in Drayton a 
“Civil Worres,” publishod in 1696, no ono can doubt that 
either Shakespeare had Drayton’s version in his mind’s eye, 
or that tho latter was indobted to York’s magnificent 
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description of the entry of Richard and Bolingbroke into 
London. Wo incline to the opinion of Mr Knin-ht tW 

' Varres ;; rfr* ^ 

m folk^vs 1 !— tt0n ‘ n Dra y ton the incident is told 

He that in glory of his fortune sate 

nw rSi"*," 8 M ha 5 he l hought could ncy er he. 

D a 1 f ! e !jl ,s b l°. od w,th,n salute his state. 

And lift up his rejoicing soul, to see 

bo _T? n >' hands and hearts congratulate 
Th advancement of his long-desir'd degree 
JVhen. prodigal of thanks, in facing by. k 
He re-salutes them all with cheerful eye. 

Behind him, all aloof, came pensive on 
ihe unregarded king ; that drooping went. 

A| one, a nd (but for spite) scarce look'd upon : 
wJhf; * f hC d , ,d m0re env >’* or lament/ 
w, i t .t' VOndrOU i work ,his d ay is done ; 

In VS h h . ,m . age of b0,h fnftnnes doth present • 

{" ff. °,'L e ' 0 * hew ,he best of Series face; 

Jn th other, worse than worst of all disgrace." 

Thi 4) ilT H ° Man tell of Mt , unthrifty sou. ?1 

This speech may he regarded as striking‘the key-note of 

the three plays which continue the history of England at 

th s period ; and is as Johnson observes? *^a very pro,,ef 

introduction to the future character of Henry the With to 

mntod ‘ • Sh,\ in US ?'° ut \ and his P^tness in h‘s 
IkTp?- Shakespeare s authority for thus delineating 

fijwMT' " as m a 1 I )robabilit y either the old plav of 
Richard II. or a passage in Holinshed, which may be better 

they are so far removed from the actual time that they 
vouth in ^on a ° ■'T I 10tic0 the vicious life of hS 

wmmmm 
mmmm 

s&htro/'r his Rnswer A r'™* a 

full Strength ““Penenced young champion in his 


Jft fc V -~ ] P tinh downward he re to 

£ e ;J circumstantial detai 1 of the murder of Rici an II » 

sPPSsssks 

stitutes one’ oftheTn! l nwhlcb he came to his end con- 
historv HnbnJh a 1 lnte ^ stin R Problems of English 
dramatist • aid ’? S J gaui tho P nnc >I«l authority of the 

th™ p“A'„fAbXmFk™;!; 9 are L”™"' 61 ",- f-nded on 
oilers nf o . raDa ™ 'wnung, who was one of the corn- 

name of HoWr? °L C ir ? nicles collectively called by tho 

the “Short History Hv'Sh derived his information’from 

Edward I. to HenrvV •' W?!?* 3 v° f " a,sin £ ham > fl '°™ 
his narrativo for th? alsingham appeal's to record 

fame,’’Tbit the kbrrV."T°!t 0f dis P r ® vin K “tho common 
7 10 ^ attribu ^l to 
altogefhir t^u/T/ir" tinUes he refer,-eth it 

1 

ment, weroTnnihflated^an? th2 °’h ' “f** rte/r °' r " aflmnce ' 
executed; he tooke^u’T d * duefe agenta shamefullie 

’ tooke 8uch a conceit at tlie.se misfortunes — 
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for so Thomas Walsingham tenneth them—and was so 
l»eaten out of heart,—that wilfullie he starved himselfe, and 
so died in lotnj ret Castle .” So far as this statement can 
l>e received, it is not at all inconsistent with the ordinary 
account of the murder of Richard, nor with his “desperate 
manhood, as Holinshed projierly calls it, on that occasion ; 
excited as ho was by his injuries, and his own fierce self- 
'Mil and impetuous disposition. 

In the temiination of the life of the dethroned king, by 
whatsoever means it was effected,-if the guilty wish for 
s death, were ever expressed by Bolingbroke as related 
n i :a ;* ,n e han, » a,, d transferred by Fleming into Holin- 
shed ; the passage seems not only to have furnished matter 
e ptesent play, but also to have suggested almost the 

noSe an r i S T*£* Shakes P eape has employed in two very 
noble and well-known parallel passages. 

lhe first of theso is in “ King John,” Act III. Scene 1. 

“ Good Hubert. Hubert,-Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: —I'll tell thee wl.at, my friend 
He is a very serpent in my way 

And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 

Th , ,ne# Dosl thou understand me? 

rnou art his keeper • u 

of BlkbThf^i S °lPr* the celebrated temptation 
Of ESvltt Duke of Gloucester to the murder 

Ri“o\s,^ er c: 2 The Life and Death uf 

“ A'TucS aeatetb adV ‘ Ce th> ’ assis,a "“- 

nr ‘.K S a n a iL We , Wear these Klories for a day. 

Or^shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 

fotr' V ^f'tbm, S !! am ' now d0 1 P' a >’ the ‘ouch 
„ / ° Ung Edward -Think no^ what I would speak ! 

them that were present ^ymg wa^ much noted of 

Piers of E\ton » ff®" 1, , , 1 es P ecialbe of one called Sir 

paiallel to this passage in tho historical 

STSB&: 

beyond tho majestic decency of hk^ rf- S ° eara ^ cd 
aloud lamented that of all tbo'V , s condition, that ho 

ctho«, whom ho hod mihlSinelT ^S b °' h ° f nobles a1 "' 
them who would undertake to redial ? 6 - not one 
and tho like complaints of t,T p hls ‘"Junes. These 
knights, thatThey bonnS thJm F ^ mu ^ h in itated f<»«r 
an<f withdrew SZoo Srt to SS ’ >y W1 <* t,b 

After the death of Richan Sb-,1 <les,gn - 
shows that the fu-st policy of sa ^cious]y 

any participation in it as’ ho A ^ to disclaim 

part of the present plav an l r 1 , ^'“ lantv between this 
Hubert after the *** J , ohn ^ 

passage in Act IV. Scene 2 of S,,, , hu £’ ,n tho Hno 
aecon.l and more imirosiinr act of , r P a * V ’ Bo,in b' b roko’s 
licly to declare that e SalTTf Y W to ****** P«b- 

of the late kin- by ‘""ocent of the death 

body affirmed to be tint of cx I K)SI 7]ff an d interring a 
down tho circumstances of this cere Holinshed thus sets 
thus dead, h,s belie Z L SjiSd ”T ^‘i* After ho ^ 
with lead, all save the face K, * re<1 ’ and covered 

might see him, and perce vo that he? “‘l that a11 >"cn 
For as the corpse wVs convetad wTP* fron ‘ 

,n a, « ‘he townes and ?£ ,?!! f" mfre to London, 
conyemnee of it did stafe with it aS 2 that had the 
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coveted to behold it. Thus was the corpse first brought to 
the Tower, and after through the eitie to the cathedral! 
church of saint Panic, bare-faced, where it laic three daies 
together, that all men might behold it. There was a 
solemne obsequie done for him, both at Paules and after 
at Westminster ; at which time both at Dirige over night, 
and in tho morning at Requiem, the king and the citizens 
of London were present.’ Up to this point the remains 
were treated with great ceremony, but they were next 
removed to the church of the Friars Predicants at Abbot s 
Langley in Hertfordshire; where they were obscurely 
intern'd bv the Bishop of Chester and the Abbots of 
St. Alban’s and Waltham. none of the nobles, adds 
Hoi inshed, “nor anie of the commons—to accompt of— 
being present; neither was there anie to bid them to dinner 
after they had laid him in the ground, and Jinished the 

funerall service." . 

Throughout tho whole of these proceedings, as well in 

the first ostentatious display of a corse, affirmed to have 
been that of the dethroned monarch, os afterwards,—it 
seems as if tho policy of Belingbroke might every where 
be traced. After having effected his first object, that of 
showing, in the most public places, the uninjured body of 
a person, which is declared by Froissart to have been 
seen by twenty thousand witnesses j —and after having per¬ 
formed all the principal rites, tho rest of the funeral 
was passed over in silence. There is also the curious 
evidence of a contemporaneous poetical historian, relating 
first the exposure of a body said to have been King 
Richard’s, and afterwards the obscure burial of it. In a 
manuscript copy of John Hardyng’s Chronicle, preserved in 
the Lansuowne Collection, there are the following notices 
of this funeral:— 

" Sone after that kyng Richerdc so was dede, 

And brought to Paule’s with gret solempnite,— 

(Men Kavd he was for-hungred)—and lapp'd in lede; 
but that his masse was done, and “ Dirige ,” 

In Hcrte Rial his corse lag there, I se: 

And afeer Masse to Westmynster was ladde, 

Where • Placebo' and 1 Lxjnjjt' he hadde." 

The printed editions of the Chronicle differ entirely in 
the text of this stanza; but the following verse, and the 
title of tho chapter in which they occur, appear to indicate 
that the author probably thought it more prudent not to 
declare his having seen tho body. He states, howover, 
that when tho funeral ceremonies were performed at 
St. Paul’s:— 

" ' The kynge and lordes clothes of golde there offered, 

Some viii, some ix, upon his herse were profferdc. 

At Westmynster then did they so the same; 

When trustyngc he should there have buryed bene, 

In at that Mynster lyke a Prince of name, 

In his owne tombe, together with the quene 
Anne, that afore his fyrst wyfe had bene. 

But then the kyng him fast to Langley sent, 

There in ‘the Freers * to be buryed secreteinent.” 

Hardyng adds, in the title to this chapter, that tho body 
was removed thither “for men should have no remem- 
bra unco of him.” 

No part of this narrative indicates any doubt that the 
remains which had been exhibited were really those of 
Richard ; nor is there any notice of the other reports con¬ 
cerning the cause of his death. Tho author of the Metri¬ 
cal History of tho Deposition, on tho contrary, seems not 
only to have very much doubted tho identity of the de¬ 
ceased individual, but also to have disbelieved that tho 
dethroned king was really dead. His narrative of these 
particulars may bo thus rendered in tho familiar style and 
measure of the original 

“ When the King was these tidings shew'd, 

The which were neither fair nor good ; 

So sadly on his heart they sank 
That never more he ate or drank; 
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But, vanquish'd from that hour, denied 
All food to take, and so he died. 

This some have said and have received, 

But shall not be by me believed ; 

For certain others yet do tell 
That he is still alive and well, 

Though shut within their prison-fort 
And therefore some do mis-report. 

It matters not that they display'd 
A dead man's corse uncover'd laid, 

Through London with such honours borne 
As should a lifeless king adorn; 

Declaring that it was the corse 
Of Richard lying on that hearse. 
****«• 

But I believe not certainly 
That it the former king could be : 

’Twas but his chaplain, Maudelain, 

Was carried by that solemn train; 

Who in face, size, and height, and limb, 

So closely did resemble him, 

That each one firmly thought he knew 
'T was good King Richard met his view. 

If it tcere he, both mom and eve 
My hearty prayers to God I give, 

Who merciful and piteous is, 

That he may take his soul to bliss." 

The priest Maudelaine, who is mentioned in these verses, 
had already represented Richard in the conspiracy of the 
Earls of Rutland and Kent; and he was afterwards taken 
with many others at Cirencester, and was one of those 
hanged at London. Hence it was that his body could be 
so oiqiortunely brought forward as that of the late king; 
ai. u is not impossible that Henry might even have in¬ 
dulged in a bitter jest, by so calling the lifeless remains of 
one who, whilst living, had been really put forward as the 
royal substitute. Throughout a great part of the reign of 
Henry IV. the very general belief that Richard was not 
dead, was a source of the most serious vexation to him; 
and it is esj»ecially remarkable that he should have ex¬ 
perienced much of his anxiety from tho appearance of 
other false Richards after Maudelaine, against whom he 
Issued proclamations so late as 1402. 

The illustration of the removal of the body obscurely 
interred at Abbot’s Langley, with royal honours to West¬ 
minster, rightly belongs to the play of Henry V. to which 
we refer it. But there is ono circumstance, arising out ol 
that translation, which may bo properly noticed in this 
place,—the opportunity which it afforded of examining 
some skulls in tho royal tomb, by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, 
Edward King, Richard Gough, and others, in the latter 
part of tho last century ; when the skull which was believed 
to be that of the king did not exhibit any marks of vio¬ 
lence. Mr. King states that “ a small cleft that was visible 
on ono side, appeared, on close inspection, to bo mo rely 
the opening of a suture from length of time and decay: 
and it was beside in such a part of tho head that it must 
have been visible when tho visage was exi>oscd, had it been 
the consequence of a wound given by a battle-axe, it being 
at the top of what tho anatomists call the os temporis. 
In answer to these arguments it is to bo observed, firstly, 
that tho skulls examined were contained in the sub-base¬ 
ment of the tomb, and not in tho monument itself, under 
the effigies, where tho royal bodies might be supposed to bo 
laid. Secondly, that only tho lower part of the face was 
uncovered when the remains were carried through London, 
and tho temporal bones were hidden. Tho rumour of 
starvation by his keepers, which Holinshed says was tho 
most commonly believed, might hnvo been the cause of tho 
death of Richard; or ho might oven, as another QC< *?^r 
states, havo remained by his own will too long without food, 
and then havo been nnablo to reccivo it, and so have died. 
A heavy suspicion of tho guilt of destroying himmust 
always, howover, rest upon the memory of Honry of Boling- 
broke ; though at tho present time he is commonly behoved 
to have been innocent, and Richard to have expired at 
Pomfret from purely natural causes. 
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KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


“ The History of Henrie the Fovrth • WJfK n . c, 

Lord Henry Percy, surnamed Henrie Hotspur of ^ *" »* ^ 

Sir John Falstalffe. At London, Printed by P S for And „ \ hum ° roU3 conceita °f 
yard, at the signe of the Angell 159* ’ V h ,^ 7 ' in ^uie S Church- 

— a 2S, „; J“ ■; ' “ « - - — .r . 1 ,,, 

im..*„„„i. mm,. m i„ 1M3i ,j “ *“~ **- *.«u » 

USfjXT **• iok -~■‘ss rsr ; 

in IW^rlJeT'yetrMlnfllHbL' Us'prodttfo! "cS^ Company 

but the evidence for either date is so extremely vn„„„' , ” * Drake ““6" !t t0 159 6. 

be placed upon it. All we really know is that the nla 0 '' UnSU . Stanllal that 110 dependence can 
in bis list published that year, enumerates “ HenrythTmP beC “ USe Mer «b 
Shakespeare, it is thought, selected the stirring period of our l 7 ^ ^ W ° rkS ' 

re.gns of Henry IV. and V. for dramatie illustration in rn ? C ° m P re hended in the 

by an old and worthless piece which had long retained ^T 6 " 0 ® ° f " le success “ohieved 
Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth • » though Dr T / ^ tIle 9 ' age ’ C “ lle<1 “ The 

. »■,!., , h „ i " j 

From a s.milarity in some of the incidents and in the names nf , ■ ‘° Hmry ' he Fifth • 

it IS quite clear that he was acquainted with “The Fame v"° ^ ^ ° f th ° character s, 

of bis haring chosen the J e events for rep^InlZ T*” — 

that old piece by Hcnslowe’s company in 1595 and its re ’ M 0 0CC ° S,0nctl thc revival of 
observes, “It is impossible to institute any mallei bctL^“p 588 - ^ ^ 
Shakespeare s dramas ; for, besides that the for mer has rend 1 F ° m ° US VlCt0, ' ies ’ and 

* aI>C ’ th ° imn >oasurable superiority of the latter is such as'fo 7 *" imperfect 

resemblance a matter of contrast rather than of comparison.” *» ‘race 

n t e year 1844, a manuscript copy of the nlav of H *1 ^ 

family papers of Sir Edward Dering, Hart of Surr 1 7 ^ fountI a »"ong the 

“■ "* •' *->- a. - 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

may presume, for the purpose of representation.” And he goes on to say that “ the variations 
are so numerous, that we can hardly believe the MS. was transcribed from any printed edition. 
At all events, we cannot discover any which contains them. If the adapter was a player, there 
seems to be rro preponderating reason why the MS. should rrot originally have been the property 
of one of the metropolitan theatres, and have been prepared for the use of such an establish- 

ment.” # ,. 

The discovery of any of Shakespeare’s plays in manuscript of a date even approaching his 

own time, is alone sufficiently interesting in a literary point of view ; the editor’s suggestion that 

the Dering MS. may have been derived from some independent source, cannot, however, be 

maintained. There is abundant internal evidence to show that it was copied, in the first instance, 

from the quarto edition of 1613; and ns the transcript was apparently made during the reign 

of James I, with a view to private performance, by the friends of Sir Edward Dcryng, the first 

baronet, the language was, as usual, altered to suit the taste of the day; the various readings, 

therefore, whatever their merit, cannot be accepted as of any authority in elucidating the text. 


persons $cgtfseatc)r. 


Kino Henry the Fourth. 


Henry, Prince of Wales, 
Prince John of Lancaster, 
Earl of Westmoreland. 
Sir Walter Blunt. 


\ 


Sons to the Kill 


If 


Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester. 

Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 
Henry Percy, sumamtd Hotspur, his son. 
Edward Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Scroop, Archbishop of York. 

Sir Michael, afidend of the Archbishop. 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 

Owen Glen dower. 


Sir Richard Vernon. 

Sir John Falstaff. 

PoiNS. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 

Lady Percy, wife to Hotspur. 

Lady Mortimer, daughter to Glendower. 

Mrs. Quickly, hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap. 

Lords, Officers, Sheriff, Vintner, Chamberlain, 
Draxcers, Travellers, Carriers, and Attendants. 


SCENE,— England. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I. London. A Hoorn in the Palace. 


’KJSs&sxr •* w? 

And breathe short-winded accents of new broils 

K. Hen. So shaken as we are, so wan with ^ ^ C ° mmc,lc ’ d "* strands* afar remote, 
care, - 

■ The old text has 

SOD 





























[6CB2IE 1* 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


ACT I.] 

No more the thirsty entrance* of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's blood; 
No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 

Nor bruise her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces : those opposed eyes, 

Which,—like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 

All of one nature, of one substance bred,- 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual, well-beseeming ranks, 

March all one way; and be no more oppos’d 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies: 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master. Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, b 
(Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We arc impressed and engaged to fight,) 

Forthwith a power of English shall we levy; 
Whose arms were moulded in their mothers’ womb 
To chase these pagans, in those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail'd 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 

But this our purpose now e is twelve-months old, 
And bootless ’tis to tell you—we will go; 
Therefore we meet not now. Then let me hear 
Of you, my gentle cousin W estmoreland, 

What yesternight our council did decree, 

In forwarding this dear expedience. 

West. My liege, this haste was hot in question, 
And many limits of the charge set down 
But yesternight: when, all athwart, there came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 
Whose worst was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 

Was by the rude hands of that Welchman taken, 
And a thousand of his people butchered : 

Upon whose dead corps' 1 there was such misuse, 


i\ No more the thirsty entrance of this soil —] Long and fruit¬ 
less has been the controversy upon the word entrance , here. 
For a time, indeed, the ingenious and classical Erinnps of Monck 
Mason was permitted to supersede it in some editions; and n 
few critics advocated the substitution of entrants recommended 
by Stcevens, or the less elegant entrails proposed by Douce; but 
these readings have had their day, and the general feeling is now 
in favour of retaining the old expression. Thirsty entrance 
is certainly obscure, but it might be used metaphorically for 
the parched crevices of the earth after long drought, without any 
serious impropriety. There is something similar in a passage of 
the 44 Troublesome Kaigne of King John/’ with which Shakespeare 
was perfectly familiar: — 

44 Is all the blood yspilt on either part. 

Closing the cranies of the thinlie earth 
Grownc to a love-game and a bridall feast?" 

t» As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, 

Forthwith a power of English shall wc levy.] 

To levy a power as far as to the sepulchre of Christ, Steevcns 
objected was an expression quite unexampled. Gifford has 
shown, however, (Hen Jonson, Vol.V. p. 138,) that the construc¬ 
tion was not peculiar, by quoting an instance of it from Gossan's 
School of Abuse , I.S87, 44 Scipio, before he levied his force to the 
walles of Carthage, gave his soldiers the print of the citic on a 
cake to be devoured." 


| Such beastly, shameless transformation, 

By those Welchwomen clone, as may not be, 
Without much shame, retold or spoken of. 

K. Hen. It seems then, that the tidings of this 
broil 

Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 

West. This, match’d with other, did*, my 
gracious lord; 

For* more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did import.f 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 

That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 

At Holmcdon met, 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour; 

As by discharge of their artillery, 

And shape of likelihood, the news was told; 

For he that brought them, in the very heat 
And pride of their contention, did take horse, 
Uncertain of the issue any way. [friend, 

K. Hen. Here is a dear and+ true-industrious 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stain’d § with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat ot ours ; 

And he hath brought us smooth and welcome|| 
news. 

The earl of Douglas is discomfited ; 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty knights, 
Balk’d f in their own blood, did sir Walter sec 
On Holmedon’s plains : of prisoners, Hotspur took 
Mordake thc^I earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas; * and the earl of Athol, 

Of Murray, Angus, and Mentcith. 

And is not this an honourable spoil ? 

A gallant prize? ha, cousin, is it not? 

West. In faith, it is ; 

A conquest for a prince to boast of. 

K. Hen. Yea, there thou mak’st me sad, and 
mak’st me sin 


(•) First folio. Far. (tl First folio, report. 

(1) First quarto, a. (§) Pi”* f°l'°> strain d. 

(||) First folio, welcomes. ) Old copies omit, the. 

• Now It hrelre months old ,—] So the first quarto; the folio 
reads, is a twclvc/wowf/i old. .. 

<1 Upon whose dead corps—] The folio has corpet. W c should, 
perhaps, rend corset. , 

c This, match'd with other, did, my gracious lord;] The folio, 
following the quarto of 1613, from which it appears to have been 
printed, reads. This match’d with other like, &c. , 

f Ilalk'd in their oirn blood ,—] For Balk’d, that is ridged, 
heaped up, there is classic authority: "Ingentcs Rutulic specta- 
bit crcdis Acerros." yF.n. X. 2«, and “ ingentcs Itutulorum llnquts 
Acertot:" X. 509; but many will prefer the conjectural reading 
bak'd . of Steevcns; which he well supports by the following 
passages from Hcywood's " Iron Age,” 1032:— 

••-Troilus lies embalc’d 

In his cold blood” 

And, 

"- bak'd in blood and dust." 

g Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldest son 

To beaten Douglas ;—) , 

This is an error into which the poet was led by a misprinted 
passage in Holinshed. Mordake Earl of Fife was the son of tno 
Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland. 
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ACT I.] 

in envy that my lord Northumberland 
Should be the father to* so blest a son : 

A son, who is the theme of honour’s tom-ue • 
Amongst a grove, the very slightest plant 
\\ ho is sweet fortune’s minion, and her pride: 

"U hilst I, by looking on the praise of him. 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. 0, that it could be mov’d, 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchang’d 
in cradle-clothes our children where they lay 
And call’d mine, Percy, his, Plantagenet! 
d hen would I have his Harry, and lie mine. 

But let him from my thoughts. What think you, 
coz, 

Of this young Percy’s pride ? the prisoners, 
v\ Inch he in this adventure hath surpris’d, 

1 o lus own use he keeps; and sends me word, 

1 shall have none but Mordake earl of Fife. 11 

Uest. This is his uncle’s teaching, this is 
>» orcester, 

Malevolent to you in all aspects, 

Which makes him prune himself, ami bristle up 
I lie crest of youth against your dignity. 

A. Hen But I have sent for hiin to answer 
this; 

And for this cause, awhile we must neglect 
Uur holy purpose to Jerusalem. 

Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we 

1' ' ]1 ,10,(l at ^ | ndsor,f so inform the lords : 

But come yourself with speed to us again ; 

For more * to be said, and to be done, 
ihan out of anger can be uttered. 

M est. I will, my liege. [Exeunt. 


king henry the fourth. 


[scENfc II 


BCENE II.—. The same. An apartment in a 

Tavern .(1) 

Enter Henby, Prince of lla/«, and PaLsiarF. 

p*ii Kotv Hal, what time of Jay is it, lad? 
of ohl “ r s ° fat -' vit,ed - "ith drinking 

sleeping upon benches ♦ after noon, that ,'hou lmst 

( ) First folio, of. /iv »• 

<:> nm roiio T. msms ‘ mi - 

Ki 0 ,',. “st* k ? eari °< pir 'i >» -his 

redemption did notexcel d„,V f “ rms , : evei > prisoner whose 
disposal Of his caiilr.r d f 'iiousand downs beinp at Hie 
however, beinc a n.inrj «r r ,l° r ,allS ,°? ,r ac< r»i*‘al. Mordake. 
claimed by the kmg f royal lL '-' 1 could Le rightfully 

Iirince°an^ ,lian ^. t tru *>' which thou would'st truly know l ri 
booty. * as ,0 be l*ienounced as it still is i„ #0 ii.« counties. 


f 

! 


forgotten to demand that truly which thou would’si 

truly know. 5 \\ hat a devil hast thou to do with the 

tune of the day? unless hours were cups of sack. 

and minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of 

bawds, and dials the signs of leaping-bouses, and 

the blessed sun himself a fair hot wench in flame- 

coloured taffata, I see no reason why thou should’st 

be so superfluous to demand the time of the day. 

Tal. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal: f or 

we, that take purees, go'by the moon and the* 

seven stars; and not by Phoebus, - he, that 

wandering knight so fair. And, I pr'vthte 

sweet wag when thou art king,—as, God save’ 

thy grace, (majesty, I should say ; for grace thou 
wilt have none,)- 

P. Hen. What! none ? 

Fal. No, by my troth;+ not so much as will 
»ciwe to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

round?™' ’ h ° W tIlCn? COm °’ ,ound b’’ 

l,„ FAL w Ma ?^ th ? n> swcet wa £’ "hen thou art 

, us ’, . that are quires of the night’s 
body, be called thieves of the day’s beauty : c let 

be.— Diana's foresters, Gentlemen of the shad" 
JJimons of the moon; and let men say, we be 

men of good government; being governed as the 
bea is, by our noble and chaste mistress the moon 
undei whose countenance we—steal. ’ 

P. Hen. Tlmu say’st well; and it holds well 
too. for the fortune of us, that are the moon’s 
men, doth ebb and flow like the sea; being 
governed as the sea is, by the moon. As, tor 
poof now: a purse of gold most resolutely 

spent on T I™ 1 n ^“’ and 1,,05t dissolutely 
spent on Tuesday morning; got with swearing— 

% by; and spent with crying —bring in ■ now 

n as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder ; and’ 

gallows “ fc “ a °"’ as lhe ri 4'o of dm 

Fai - % the Lord,* thou say’st true, lad. And 
,ven“h “ y tllC " ,VC1 “ a sweet 

of dm^le^ A ,e . 1,0nL7 ° f H - Vbla ’ f “J oW lad 
or tiie castle. And is not a huff jerkin* a most 

sweet robe of durance ? J u,os>t 


( " Fif “ r °' i00 ^ Mio » - >rot, 

Thc ^ 

The humour of alkinpa*u c °,[ itm^r n'.ak° “ sweet wench !\ 
»relc>a..t to thc conm»atioi. po m o u ol, *«-Tvatio.i quite 
have been common in ShjkeMi.ur. J,° n ’ l , vl . r >' ancient. It m u »t 

!'' tl,e old dra »;*s. ami he himsdf it,dul > Kel < inVh? frt *' u ^" ,, y foumi 
present play . w here ihe j„ec ,nu „ r f "*>* ,n »?«••' in the 
your brown bastard is lour only l M"“« r Panels,Wi.v 

more than once. Ilcn j«„.soi call 1 oc ' urs als ° •»' Hamlet 
' As the honey of m hh. -V The u V " povrt ' 

oimttmg the word.,. ,./ 1 ,ol *° ,ead s. As , 4 ,| ie honey 

K And is not a b..il i.-.i... „ . 


d Got oi.’/A . oiuuimg the word.,, of//,./, J »ui.o leaus, As ts the hone\ 

^ '■ j *■"«“»»«• -Obv or a... s „ 



Fal. How now, how now, mad wag? what, in 
thy quips and thy quiddities ? what a plague ha\e 

I to do witli a huff jerkin ? 

P. Hen. "Why, what a pox have I to do with 

my hostess of the tavern ? 

Fal. Well, thou hast called her to a reckoning, 

many a time and oft. 

p. Hen. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy 
part ? 

Fal. No; I Ml give thee thy due, thou hast 
paid all there. 

P. Hen. Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin 
would stretch; and, where it would not, I have used 
my credit. 

‘Fal. Yea, and so used it, that were it not* 
here apparent that thou art heir apparent,—But, 
1 pr’ythee, sweet wag, shall there be gallows 
standing in England when thou art king ? and 
resolution thus fobbed as it is, with the rusty curb 


of old father antic the law? Do not thou, when 
thou art* king, hang a thief. 

P. Hen. No; thou shah. [bravejudge/ 

Fal. Shall I? O rare! By the Lord,f I’ll be a 
P. Hen. Thou judgcst false already ; I mean, 
thou shalt have the hanging of the thieves, and so 

become a rare hangman. 

Fal. Well, Hal, well; and in some sort it 

jumps with my humour, as well as waiting in the 

court, I can tell you. 

P. Hen. For obtaining of suits? 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits: whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood,^ I am 
as melancholy as a gib cat, b or a lugged hear. 

P. Hen. Or an old lion ; or a lover’s lute. 
Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
piped-) 

P. Hen. What say’st thou to a hare,* or the 
melancholy of Moor-ditch ? ( 3 ) 


(*) First folio omits, not. 

* I’ll be a brave JucIrc.] Shakespeare had probably in his mind 
ft parage from the old play of “ The Famous Victories of Henry 
tlie Fifth/*— 

41 Henry V. But Ned. so soonc ns 1 am king,the first thing I will 
doo, shal !>c to put my Lord cliicfe Justice out of office, and thou 
shalt he my Lord chicfe Ju«*ticc of England/* 

'• Ned. Shall I he Lordechicfe Justice? 

By gog's wounds ile he the bravest Lorde chicfe Justice 
That ever was in England/* 

b A gib o//.— 1 Gilbert and Tiber!, contracted into Gib and 7 ib 9 
were the common names for cat* in former times, Gib being usually 
applied to an old cat. Why this animal or “an old lion/’ or a 
“ lugged bear/* should he accounted melancholy, unless from the 
gravity of its cairiage, has never been shown, but the simile "ns 

r>i2 


[*) First folio inserts, a. H) First folio omits, By the Lord. 

{[) First folio omits, S'blood. 

elancholy as a cat,” was in frequent usethus in Lilly » 
Midas/’— 

11 Pet. How now, Motto, all amort f 
Mot. I am as melancholy at a cat /* 

C A hare,-] The following extract, from T ur her y ille’i Book 
i Hunting and Falconry, is a better explanation of this p«».v 
an any given by the commentatorsThe Hare first ta h 
c use of the hearbe called wyld Succory, which isvery cxccllcn 
r those which are disposed to be melancholicke: Slice he 
ie of (be most mrlancholicke beasts that is % and to heale 
firmitie she goeth commonly to sit under that hearbe. 







ACT 1.1 


KING IIEXRY TIIE FOURTH. 


Fal. Thou hast the most unsavoury similes ;* 
and art. indeed, the most comparative," rascalliest t 
— sweet young prince,—But Hal. I pFvthee, 
trouble me no more with vanity. I would to God + ’ 
thou and l knew where a commodity of good names 
were to be bought: an old lord of the council rated 
me the other day in the street about von, sir ; but 
I marked him not: and yet he talked very wisely • 
but I regarded him not: and yet lie talked wisely! 

and in the street too. 

I. I lion didst well; for wisdom cries 
out ^in the streets, and no man regards it.U) 

Fal. O, thou hast damnable iteration ; and art 
indeed, able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast done 
much harm upon § me, Hal,—God forgive thee for 
lt! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing: and 
now am J,\\ if a man should speak truly, little 
better than one of the wicked. I must give over 
this life, and I will give it over; bv the Lord.«i an 

I do not. I am a villain ; I 'll be damn’d for never 
a king s son in Christendom. 

P. Hex. 'W here shall we take a purse to¬ 
morrow, Jack ? 

Fal. Zounds !** where thou wilt, lad, I’ll make 

° n( p u 1 ‘ t " 0t ’ Cal1 me vi,Iain ’ a,uI mo. 

1. Hex. I see a good amendment of life in 

tJiee ; from praying, to purse-taking. 


fSCENE II. 


Enter Poi as at a distance. 

F al. W by. Hal, 'ti> my vocation, Ilal; ’t is no 

sin for a man to labour in his vocation. Poins !— 

Fsow shall we know if Gadshill have set a match. 1 ' 

men were to be saved by merit, what hole in 

hell were hot enough for him ? This is the most 

omnipotent villain, that ever cried, ,Stand, to a true 
man« 

P. Hex. Good morrow, \< d. 

Poixs. Good morrow, sweet Hal.— - What s Jlv . 
monsieur Remorse? What says sir John Sack- 
nd-Sugar . Jack, how agrees the devil and thee 
about thy soul, that thou soldest him on Goo,I- 

% ‘ C "'’ ° f • eoM 


I'irst folio, .\wiUs, 

Jll I’irst folio omits, to GW. 
(IIIrJr.st folio, lam. 


1 ’ > I r>l folio, ,nsalt,st. 

(' ) l .fst folio, unto. 

, •*! piru r. I- ' 1 /At Lon/. 

\ ) rirst folio oinit.s, Aomnt\. 


. lyrist?;!.. 7 !- „ „w.. 


I ft roM 


? mold, wai ..r.;,Ni„n:.ilv hm .i'iv.r’.' C ' a S. llh,,, 

in Ben Jo„son\ •• U.,,P.'". r : thn . 

Wack letter 
e 


- UIMJ 

'lUMto^quoted^by^r'ariiH-r's.iI'/f 'Ti \ “'T''” a l,li,ck letter 
"Iwcn many tim,. i , , ‘ l " to icon. | j iav „ 

- C'-mberhinc!; 

"E'lwanl ^stiTl^rT-* 11 y " , "" r ' 1 *' •« l»"|"«l. 

’ 81,11 Ui ‘ ;d ,n some pails or England. 
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P. Hex. Sir John stands to his word, the devil 
shall have his bargain ; for he was never yet a 
breaker of proverbs, he will give the devil his due. 

-1 oixs. Ihen art thou damned for keeping thy 
word with the devil. ° J 

. * • Hf.x. Else he had been* damned for cozen¬ 
ing the devil. 

. But my lads, my lads, to-morrow morn¬ 

ing, by four o’clock, early at Gadshill :(5) there are 
pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, 
and traders riding to London with fat purses: I 
have visors for you all, you have horses for your- 
se!\ os ; Gadshill lies to-night in Rochester; I have 
bespoke supper to-morrow nightf in Eastchean ; 

r?; ( '° lt as sccure as sleep : if y OU will g 0 , 

I will st,If} }our purses full of crowns : if you will 
not, tarry at home, and be hanged. 

Fal. Hear ye, Yedward ; c Tf I tarry at home 
and go not, I II hang you for goino- 
Poixs. You will, chops ? 

Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one? ffaith + 

Fvl Tl ">’ I .7 b? Ia,hicf? "0‘1-byni; 

„ on , ?;„ TI '7 C s . ne ; ,ll0r ''onosty, manhood; nor 
f, oil fellowship m thee, nor thou eam’st not of the 

’ th0U daV ’ St 1,01 stanJ ten 

^ * 

mod-cap!^' W °"’ ,llen ’ °' 1Ce my da P 3 1,11 be a 

p 1 1 riv 1l {v‘Il <u s wcl1 s , aid - [home. 

iV .i t’ ? m S ' vllat ' vil1 . 1 ’” tarry at 

thou art £° L ° n, ’ § 1 " b ° “ * raitor then, when 
P. Hex. I care not. 

Poixs Sir John, I pr’ythee, leave the prince 
and inc alone; I will lay him down such Jasons 
for this adventure, that he shall go. 

■ Fu - ,T C "’ ? oJ « ivc ,hecC the spirit of persua- 
. 101 , Olid h"" II,C cars of profiting, that what thou 

.1“ , V -' r ovc > I,lul "hat he hears mnv he he- 

'7” - ‘7,*™ Pt'lnce may (for relation 

-Ke.) prove a false thief; for the poor abuses of 
he time want countenance. Farewell: vou shall 
hud me m Fkistcheap. v 1 

n ' { 1 F a, ' c,vei l’ t,10u ll latter sprin"- * Fare 

" c , A "- 1 '»I 10 'V 11 summer !' [A’ift FalstIff. 

<*) First folio omits, been. m . , .. 

Siw!.. "• — -n - 

f |' AM 0n ’ and ,,e ‘he ears. & c J il ,hou ‘he spirit 

„.e MKra «*. °r At/ if 


i. l 2 


ACT I.] 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


[scene III. 


Poins. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride 
with us to-morrow ; I have a jest to execute, tlmt 
I cannot manage alone. Falstatt, Bardolph, Peto, 
and Gadshill,“ shall rob those men that we have 
already way-laid ; yourself, and I, will not be 
there : and when they have the booty, it you and 
] do not rob them, cut this head from my 
shoulders. 

P. Hen. But how shall we part with them m 
setting forth ? 

Poins. Why, we will set forth before or after 
them, and appoint them a place of meeting, where¬ 
in it is at our pleasure to fail; and then will they 
adventure upon the exploit themselves: which they 
shall have no sooner achieved, but we'll set upon 

them. , 

P. Hen. Ay, but, ’tis like, that they will know 

us, by our horses, by our habits, and by even 
other appointment, to be ourselves. ? 

Poins. Tut! our horses they shall not see, I 11 
tie them in the wood; our visors we will change 
after we leave them ; and, sirrah, I have cases of 
buckram for the nonce, b to inmiask our noted out¬ 
ward garments. 

P. Hen. But I doubt, they will be too hard tor 
us. 

Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them to 
be as true-bred cowards as ever turned back ; and 
for the third, if he fight longer than he sees 
reason, I'll forswear arms. The virtue ot this 
jest will be, the incomprehensible lies that this 
same* fat rogue will tell us, when we meet at 
supper : how thirty at least, lie fought with ; what 
wards, what blows, what extremities he endured; 
and. in the reproof of this, best the jest. 

P. IIen. Well, I’ll go with thee; piovide us 
all things necessary, and meet me to-night c in 
Eastchcap, there I’ll sup. Farewell. 

Poins. Farewell, my lord. \Exit Poins. 

P. Hen. I know you all, and will a while up¬ 
hold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness : 

Yet herein will 1 imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious ns to work; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d-for 
come, 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall 1 falsify men s hopes; 

And, like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil* to set it off. 

I’ll so offend, to make offence a skill ; 

Redeeming time, when men think least 1 will.* 6 ) 

[Exit. 


(•) First folio omits, mine. 


(tj Fiist quarto, lives. 


• Fa)staff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill,—] The old copies read, 
I'al staff, Harvey, Rmsil, and Gadshill. Harvey and /fowl / bom K. 
no doubt, the names or the actors who personated Uardolph and 

* C h° F»r the nonce,1 For the occasion. See note («). |». 128. 

c Meet me to-night ] The old copies have • to-morrow night, 
which is nn obvious mistake. 

<i Shalt I fut.if; men’s hopes;) Hopes here means expectations. 
?. use of the word not ut all uncommon fonnctly, and hardly 
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SCENE III .—The same. A Room in the 

Palace. 

Enter King Henry, Northumberland, Wor¬ 
cester, Hotspur, Sir Walter Blunt, 

and others. 

K. Hen. My blood hath been too cold and 
temperate, 

Unapt to stir at these indignities, 

And you have found me ; for, accordingly, 

You tread upon my patience: but, be sure, 

I will from henceforth rather be myself, . 

Mighty, and to be fear’d, than my condition; e 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young 
down, 

And therefore lost that title of respect, 

Which the proud soul ne’er pays, but to the 
proud. 

Won. Our house, my sovereign liege, little 
deserves 

The scourge of greatness to be used on it; 

And that same greatness too which our own hands 

Have holp to make so portly. 

North. My lord,- 

K. Hen. Worcester, get thee gone, for I do 

see 

Danger and disobedience in thine eye: 

0, sir, your presence is too bold and percmptoiy, 
And majesty might never yet endure 


(*) First folio, soil. 

obsolete even now in some counties. 

"This speech is very artfully introduced to keep the Princedom 
appearing vile in the opinion of the audience; it prepares tnem 
Tor his future reformation; and what is yet more valuable, exmo 
a naturul picture of a great mind offering excuses to 1. 
palliating those follies which it can neither Justify nor 

• Tim., my condition.) Condition in this place means, natural 
disposition. See note (<»), p. 397. 





Tlie moody frontier ol a servant brow. 

v lmve £°? d leave t0 leave us ; when we need 
1 our use and counsel, we shall send for you.— 

\- i [Exit W orcester. 

^ on uere about to speak. [To North 

-North. Yea, my o 00 d lord. 

Hiose prisoners in your highlit name* de- 

mandcd, 

Wiieh Hairy Percy here at Holmcdon took. 

1,^1 ! e s »f- not w ‘th such strength ilenici! 
As lsf deliver d to your majesty : 

rather envy, therefore, or misprision 

s guilty ot (his fault, and not my son.* 

t ^ 1 ! e ^' e ’ 1 did don y no prisoners. 

1 remember, when the fight was done, 

«..**!! } was dr £." ith r «ge» ! >»d extreme toil, 
thless and faint, leaning upon mv sword, 

Ume there a certain lord, neat; and trimly 
uress d, J 


(•) First folio omits, na,.,c. First foli,,. 

Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
c„ .1 , l * ,JuilU J u > ao.t no/ so,. I 

° U ' e car| y J“*«o copies. The folio read-.- 

" rin, * r 'hrough . //»•■., or misprision, 

,r “* KUilty of this fault." ,Ve. 


« •! ti“ kn ‘ Ic S rool « ; ■••ml his chill, nciv ,eni,’d 

j! w " J llke “ stubble land at hurrcst-houie ■ 

He was perfumed like u milliner, 

And tinxt his finger and his thumb lie held 
A pouncet-box," which ever and anon 
He gave Ins nose, and took’t away m-ain •_ 

Took’ I eiV " "i !, " S ‘ y ’ " hcn !l "ext came'there 
l ook „ ,,, snuff: '—and still he smil'd, and talk d- 

Ho coir I* If *° d,m bor °* dcaJ bodies by, 
call d then,-untaught knaves, unmannerly 

lo brmg a slovenly unhandsome corse 0 ’ 

jetivixt the iv,ml and his nobility. 

\ ill. many holiday and lady terms + 

Mv nrif l0 " J " ,e : nm0 " S t,,c rcst > demanded 
1 the nil ' 8 ’ U1 . J 0U1 ',majesty’s behalf. 

hen, all smarting, with my wounds bebm cold 
1 o be so pester’d with a popinjay,- ° U ’ ' 

Out of n,y g,;,ef and my impatiemv. 

Answer d neglect,ugly, I know what,- 


< •) First folio, bare. 

(t) First folio, term 

• rr *“ 1 A - « fierced, TOlta .. 

took it in snuff.—] See p . 84 
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lie should, or he* should not;—for he made me 
mad, 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God save the 

mark !) . 

And telling me, the sovereign^ thing on earth 
Was parmaccti* for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, ^ 

That villainous salt-pctrc should be diggd 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

"Which many a good tall fellow had destroy d 
So cowardly ; and, but for these vile guns, 
lie would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer'd,t indirectly, as I said; 

And, I beseech you, let not hisj report 
Come current for an accusation, . 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. [lord, 
Blunt.* The circumstance consider d, good my 
Whatever Harry Percy then had smd, 

To such a person, and in such a place. 

At such a time, with all the rest re-told, 

May reasonably die, and never rise 


(•) First folio omits. tie. . .. . /j{< 

(t) First folio, Made vie to answer, (t) 9 

» Parmneeti.] Till. wa. the ancient s °’ S’sT” 

p. ir ]o! C, .a^-“TW l "%c n coi; U p.ly y cSil ° flh ' 

] The old coplcl .11 read /ear., which 
was only one of the many forms of spelling Jeert. 
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To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What then he said, so he unsay it now. 

K. Hen. Why, yet lie* doth deny Ins prisoners; 

But with proviso, and exception,— 

That we, at our own charge, shall ransom straig 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer;( ) 

Who, out my soul, hath wilfully betray d 
The lives of those, that lie did icad to fight 
Against the great magician, dainnd Glcndov t , 
Whose daughter, as we bear, the carl of Marc 
Hath lately married. Shall our coders then 
Be emptied, to redeem a traitor home ? b 
Shall we buy treason ? and indent with f eon ” 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves . 

No, on the barren mountains % let him starve; 

For I shall never hold tlmt man my friend, 

Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 

Hot. llevolted Mortimer! 

He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 

lint bv the clmnce of war. To prove that true, 

Nccds no more but one tongue for all those 

wounds, . i 

Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly ho took, 


... m First folio, in. 

(•) First folio omits, tie. 

v ' (j) First folio, mountain. 

“ And Hern fayre vnto her feare, 

Leander fync did take.”— 



ACT 1.1 


Wton on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank 
In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part of an hour 
III hanging hardiment with great Glendowcr- 
Ilnee times they breath’d, and three times'did 
they drink, 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood • 

” ho then aflrighted • with their bloody looks 
Kan fearfully among the trembling reeds 
And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank 
-Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 

-IN ever did base and rotten policy 

Colour her working with such deadly wounds ■ 

JNor never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive so many, and all willingly .- 
Then let him not be slander’d with revolt. 

' , Th . 0U dust be,i e him, Percy, thou dost 
belie Inin ; 

Ftell'Xfl C T mtCt " ith G,endo ' w ! [alone, 
U O * r he durst- as well have met the devil 
As Owen Glendowcr for an enemy 

Art ,h„u not sham’d ? But. sirrah, henceforth, 

Pet me not hear you speak of Mortimer: 

fcend me your prisoners with the speediest means, 

Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 

As will displease you. My lord Northumberland, 

” e license your departure with your son •— 

bend us your prisoners, or you’ll hear of it. 

[Exeunt King Henry. Blunt, and Train 

Hot. And if the devil come and roar for them 

I wdl not send them : I will after straight, 

A d tell him so ; for I will ease my heart, 

Albeit I make a hazard of my hcad. b 

North. M hat, drunk with choler! stay, and 

pause awhile; 

Here comes your uncle. 


king henry tiie fourth. 


(scene Ilf. 


M on. M ho struck this heat up after I was 

11 ^ 'I 


pone 


Te-enter Worcester. 

* t -ii , ^l ,cn k °f Mortimer! 

uZ ’ "'‘I' ?'7 k of l,im ! "'"I l«t my soul 

v lf 1 do not join with him : 

lea on Ins part t I'll empty „)] these veins, 

A d dcar blood d «>P ly (hop i’ tire 

0"t I wiH lift the down-trod* Mortimer 

a 1'r 1 “. 1 ,ln -' diis m,thankful king. 

As tins ingrato „„d canker’d Bulinghroko. 

Wh ’ Brother, the king hath made your 

nephew mad. [To WoriCKsinn. 

( > y foil., V,.. (t) pir>t ^ m Rea folio. 

11,0 folio JwKl'nfVc! "' C COI ’ ic “ : 

** iFU'tft ‘ ma ‘ 

v°«r banish'd i.o^r."-P* 


Ilo-r. He will, forsooth, have nil mv prisoners; 
And when I urg’d the ransom once a-min 

Oi my wife’s brother, then his check look’d 
pale; 

And on my face he turn’d an eye of death,' 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

Wor. I cannot blame him: was he not pro¬ 
claim d, 1 

By Richard that dead is, the next of blood 9 

\nd^ TH ‘, HC Wa V 1 heard ,,1C Proclamation ; 
And then it was, when the unhappy kin.r 

0\ hose wrongs in us God pardon !) did”set forth 

From whence he, intercepted, did return 
lo be depos d, and, shortly murdered. 

Uor. And for whose death, we in the world’s 
wide mouth 

Live scandaliz’d, and foully spoken of. r t hcn 

P> f 1° T ’ Bl, V oft / 1 P ,a . v You ; did king Richard 
Proclaim my brother Edmund* Mortimer 
Heir to the crown ? 

fZ T \ i ’ m y se,f ^ l( l hear it. 

Hot. Nay, then I cannot blame his cousin 
king, 

But sbnlf't*/ 1 '" 1 , 0 " th ° barren starv’d. 

But shall t be, that you, that set the crown 

l pon the head of this forgetful man ; 

Anil, for his sake, ivearf the detested blot 

H murd rous subornation,—shall it he 

Hint you a world of curses undergo ; 

Being the agents, or base second means, 

Hie coids, the ladder, or the hangman lather’— 

0, pardon me,* that I descend so low, 

I o show the hue, and the predicament, 

M here," yon range under this subtle king. 

Or H I * '“'T’ 10 S ' ,1,kcn 1,1 'lK»e days, 

Oi hll up chronicles in time to conic, d 

J hat men of your nobility and power, 

Did gage them both in an unjust behalf- 

As both of you, God pardon it 1 have done — 

Jo put down Bichard, that sweet lovely rose 

I 1 ’ 1 Ia, ' t . t,u ? tllorn > tId * ranker, Bolingbroke ’ 

Ami shall it. ... more shame, ho further” poken' 

BvIhin^'Voi 10 1 ’ distiu<b ' d > a " d shook off *' 
vi " U " tl “*« “'“»»« ye underwent ? 

V, in U ■ m f Clvcs ’ "Dc-ieiu you may redeem 

A #111 banish d honours,* and restore yourselves 

C) Firbt folio on,its, Edmund. m F!r , r .. 

_ III First folio omits, and iLe«l. *'°’ “ ,rr - 

HT 1 ' M U : S 1 " 6«ZL"d» ,0 i n ' \ S |* ° f en,cn,lati °n. 

I lie Maul of Honour,” Ac t I. Sc. 1 , wc , iav " Wa * k *nser'» play of 

Of id 1 e n esTTii il°F!/' ,ir ' fr,,, " *'ie sleep 

And i„ ..r, ' 7 t "• 0 "'J"U'd Uours ” 

Act II. Sc , ,0: " oftl,c Country, "(Beaumont and Fletcher.) 

Is Imbed to repeal gaUan ' 


king henry the fourth 


[scene iit. 


act i.] 

Into the gooil thoughts of the woyl.l again: 

Revenge'the jeering, and disdain'd contemp , 

Of this proud king: who studies, day and night, 

To answer all the debt he owes to 4 you. 

Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 

Therefore I say,- 

AVor. Peace, cousin, say no more: 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick -conceiving discontents 
I *11 read you matter deep and dangerous ; 

As full of peril, and adventurous spirit, 

As to o’er-walk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

IIot. If he fall in, good night:—or sink, or 

swim:— 

Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honour cross it from the north to south, 

And let them grapple ;-0 ! t the blood more 

stirs, 

To rouse a lion, than to start a hare. 

North. Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 

Hot. By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon ; 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 

So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without corrival, all her dignities : 

But out upon this half-fnc’d fellowship . 

Won. lie apprehends a world of figures here. 

But not the form of what he should at tomb 
Good cousin, give me audience for a while.’ 

Hot. I cry you mercy. 

•^y 0R Those same noble Scots, 

That are your prisoners,- 

JIoT * I’ll keep them all: 

By God + he shall not have a Scot of them; 

No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not: 

I'll keep them, by this hand. 

Won. You start away, 

And lend no ear unto my purposes.— 

Those prisoners you shall keep. 

Hot. “ Nay, I will; that a flat 

lie said, he would not ransom Mortimer; 

Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer; 

(•) First folio, unto. H> Firs* folio omits, 0. 

(I) First folio, Heaven. 

a To rouse n lion, Ibnn to start a hare.] That Shakespeare was 
nn accomplished "woodman," may be inferred fr P 

a»<|uai»tance with the technical phraseology of the 1 ™ 

appro* riatcexpression for raisins the nobler animals f ■ 

was t- the hoar was reared; the Tox unkenneled; and the 

'• i:noil comin, give me audience for a wlule.l The roiio, 
weakening the force of the passage, adds, Anti Uni In me. 

1 - j tolemuly dcfy.l Defy was sometimes employed in old Un- 

pua re in the sense of renounce. . . 

d And ihnl name sword-nnd-buckler prince of upon me 

\ .troduction of the rapier and dagger, the sword and-imcklcr ren 
Into f|t*«ueln«te amoiv? the higher classes, and were accounfcct lit- ( 
ling \wnpons for the vulgar onlv, such ns Hotspur implies ucr ^ 

TilS 


But I will find him when lie lies asleep, 

And in his ear I'll holloa -Mortimer ! 

Nay. I'll have a starling shall be taught to 

s P eftk . . . .. , • 

Nothing hut, Mortimer , and give it him, 

To keep his anger still in motion. 

Wor. Hear you, cousin ; a word. 

Hot All studies here I solemnly defy, 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bohngbroke: 

And that same sword-and-buckler prince of 
Wales,— 

But that I think his father loves him not, 

And would be glad he met with some mischance, 
I’d have him poison’d* with a pot of ale. 

Wor. Farewell, kinsman! I will talk to you, 
When you are better temper’d to attend. 

North. Why, what a wasp-stung* and im¬ 
patient fool 

Art thou, to break into this woman s mood: 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ‘ 

J Hot. Why, look you, I am whipp d and scourg d 

with rods, 

Nettled and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 

In Richard’s time,—what do you call the place . 

A plague upon’t!—it is in Glostcrshire 
'T was where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept; 
His uncle York -,-where I first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bohngbioke, 
’sblood! t 

When you and he came back from Ravenspurg,— 
North. At Berkley castle. 

Hot. You say true:- 

Why, what a candy t deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me . 
Look ,—when his infant fortune came to age ,- f 
And ,—gentle Harry Percy— and, hind cousin, 

O, the devil take such cozeners!-God forgive 

me!- 

Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done. 

Wor. Nay, if you have not, to’t again ; 

We’ll stay your leisure. 

H 0T . I have done, 1 faith,§ 

Wor. Then once more to your Scottish prisoners, 

Deliver them up without their ransom straight, 

And make the Douglas’ son your only mean 


(•) First folio, poison’d him. 
(I) First folio, caudie. 


(t) First folio omits, ’sblood. 
(§) First folio, in soolh. 


.*» associate* of the p.incc Thu. "S/SESr" 

clownish dastardly weapon, ami not lit for a gentleman. 

• Whn, t ihnl a wa-p stung and Impatient fool 1 ° litered 

f IVhen his infant fortune came to AS*. , 

And,-gentle Hairy Percy- and, kind cousin, 1 

The empty compliments, re col 1 cc 1 1 on of J J ® u h nrd 

fiery Percy, occur in his Interview with llollngbroke. 

11." Act II. Sc. .1. 



ATT T.) 


KINO HENRY TI1E EOl'RTH. 


For powers in Scotland; which.—for divers 
reasons, 

Which I shall send von written.—he nsstirM, 

3 ^ ^rAnted ■ A ou, mv lord,— 

.[7o Northumberland. 

i our son in Scot In ml being thus employ’d._ 

Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate, well belov’d. 

The archbishop. 

Hot. Of York, is’t not? 

Wor. True ; who bears hard 
His brother’s death at Bristol, the lord Scroop. 

I speak not this in estimation,' 1 

As what I think might be, but what I know 

Is ruminated, plotted, and set down ; 

And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 

Hot. I smell it; upon mv life, it will do 
well.* 

North. Before the game’s afoot, thou still 
let’st slip. b 

Hot. Why, it cannot choose 0 but be a noble 
plot:— 

And then the power of Scotland, and of York, 

1 ojoin with Mortimer, ha? 

^ 0R * And so they shall. 

(•) First folio, wondrous wr/f. 

pJiZXnp,'"'' " *•«««» her, m«„, 

hunfTn^ft 1 h 1 lrt sl L r> 1 Thou al "' a v* let’st slip To let slip is a 
unting technical; the hounds are held by the tm,h nntU the 


(SCENE III 

Hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd. 
Won. And t is no little* reason bids us speed. 
To save our beads by raising of a head : 

I*or, bear ourselves as even as we can. 

The king will always think him in our debt. 

Ami think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 
j Till he bath found a time to pay us home. 

And see already, how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 

Hot. He does, he does; we’ll be reveng’d on 
him. 

Wor. (Will, farewell.—No further <«-o in 
this, ° 

Thau I by lettei-s shall direct your course. 

W hen time is ripe, (which will he suddenly,) 

I II steal to Olendower, and lord* Mortimer* 

'Where you and Douglas, and our powers at 
once, 

(As I will fashion it,) shall happily meet, 

To bear our fortunes in our own strom- arms, 

W Inch now we hold at much uncertainty. 

North. Farewell, good brother: we shall thrive 

I trust. 

T ..f ° T -, , Unele ; a ‘ l, ' eu let the hours he short, 

ill fields, and blows, and groans applaud our 

s l ,,m! 

( # ) First folio, lot. 

8 a J n H’L r n , *! d ’ 3 ? d u hcn are loosene d for the chace. 

into it cannot Wp, & c ° 1 A f ° rm ° f ex I >rt ' ss '°" now changed 








ACT 11. 


SCENE I.—Rochester. An Inn Yard. 


Enter a Carrier, with a lantern in his hand. 

1 Car. Heigli bo ! An’t be not four by the day, 
]’ll be banged: Charles’ wain“ is over the new 
chimney, and yet our horse not packed. \\ bat, 
ostler! 

Ost. [Within.'] Anon, anon. 

1 Car. I pr’ythce, Tom, beat Cut's saddle, 
put a few flocks in the point; the poor jade is 
wrung in the withers out of all ccss. b 

a Charles* wain.—) The vulgar appellation for the constellation 
ea'lcd the Hear, and a corruption of the Churl<t or Churls ( i.e. 
rustic’s) wain. 

b Out of all cess —] Out of all nuature . The phrase, according 

r>20 


Enter another Carrier. 

2 Car. Peas and beans arc ns dank here as a 
dog, and that* is the next way to give poor jades 
the hots: this house is turned upside down, since 
Robin t ostler died. 

1 Car. Poor fellow ! never joyed since the price 

of oats rose ; it was the death ot him. 

2 Car. I think, this be* the most villainous 
house in all London road for fleas: I am stung 
like a tench. 


(•) First folio, this. m First folio inserts, the. 

(1) Fir*t folio, it. 

to Cotgravc, is the same as the French, taut case. 

















ACT II.] 


} CA f: Like “ ; hy the mas,.* there is 

ne er a king m Christendom * could he better bit 
than I have been since the first cock. 

Jf " ill allow us ne’er a jo, dan, 

and hen we leak m your ehinmcv; and you,’ 
chamber-lie breeds fleas like a loach.i 1 1 

1 Car. AM,at, ostler! come away, and be 
hanged ! come away. 

2 Cab. I have a gammon of bacon, and two 

lazes of ginger, 1 - to be delivered as far as Chari,nr_ 
01 ^ 

1 Car. Godsbody ! * the turkics in my pannier 
are quite starved—What, ostler!—A nlao-ne on 
thee , hast thou never an eve in tliv head ?°can’st 

tol ‘Til A " ’ tWCrt ' " 0t Z° oJ a decd “ drink, 

Come Cak ' t >r e ° f ,‘ llee ’ 1 a verv villain. 
Come, and be hanged —hast no faith in thee ? 


king iienry the fourth. 


[Sf'KNE |. 


Enter Chamberlain. 


Enter Gadshill. 

Gabs Good-morrow, carriers. AVhat’s o’clock ? 
I Gar. I think it be two o’clock c 

., 5 :.; CIKmE 1 “ * -* - 

1 h — «* 

Gad S . I pr’ythee, lend me thine. 

^ Car. Ay, when, can’st te W’l'—Leml mo th„ 
Wr, quoth a? marry, I’H see thee hanged 

Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean 
to come to London? 

I wanwni I""* e T gh t0g0 ,0 ^ « i»l. a candle, 
anant thee—Colne, neighbour Mu«s we’ll 

call up the gentlemen; they will along wTtl, com- 

1 -any, for they have great charge. 

r; Aliy \y\ . * , . , \Exeunt Carriers. 

J^ads. What, ho! chamberlain * 

Gads'’ A ‘ l,,u " 1 - *1"“"' pick-purse/ 

ads. lhat s even as fair as — „t haw l 

thedumberlain: for thou varies! no niori/from 

picking of pluses, than giving direction doll, from 

labouring; thou lay’st the pfot, how.! 2, 


. s "»•*«* 

P 'l’At of ««•' v/.tu.T.l. A I>r0VCrbial sa > '"«• See not, fl, 

s!:^::!y^^i i ^j; rovcrbi - 1 * «p>«-io n ,.r «■*. 

fa ? ^cla!,y Cons,ituted usual break- 

Mfiholaa becimc'The n'l’, 1 , r "'i 1, 1 " 1,at drc »»' 8 «anccs St. 
,,0,c '•>. p. «j but W ,,H' V ri • I an 1 aCC ° Unt is Riven in 

ui wny way reckoned tla- tutelary guardian 


Cham Good morrow, master Gadshill. It bolds 
current, that I told you yesternight. There’s u 
franklin in the wild of Kent, hath brought three 
hundred marks with him in gold: I heard him 
tell .t to one of Ins company, last night at supper; 
a kind of auditor; one that hath abundance of 
charge too God knows what. They are up already, 

presently/ 0 ' a " d butk ' r;S ,h ^ "' ll ‘ “Way 

Ni ®T 3 ’, ®"* h ; *,,«% meet not with saint 
lucholus clerks,- I'll give thee (Ids neck. 

1,1 n0ne of k ; 1 P r Vtliee, keep 

^ t e a, ^V for > 1 kno "’» tliou worship’st 
saint Nicholas as truly as a man of falsehood may. 

mann 1iat ^ ! lum t0 mc of the hafl g“ 
f( , ,nn =; } l } n ™ kc « ^t pair of gallows : 

foi, if I hang, old sir John hangs with me- and 

other T° W ^ !r’ S T St f VC,in «- Tut! ‘here arc’ 
other Tiojans that thou dream’st not of, the which 

for sport sake are content to do the profession’ 

oo n kedTm e V!l • ° U1<1 ’ if ™“«* &>»ld be 

Whole T ■‘'• ‘7 °: vn c,cllit s ‘ lk fo make all 

T„’ i ™ J° moJ "!< h ”0 foot land-rakers, no 
“"Staff, sixpenny strikers; none of these mad 

imistaclno-purple-hued malt-worms: but with 

nobility, and tranquillity; burgomasters, and meat 
oneyers :«> sue],as can I,old in; , ueh as’will s°. ike 

, mer an speak and speak sooner than drint 

I lie for I 0 " 0 '' ‘""'-VC, rounds!* 

he, oi they pray continually tof their saint 

he commonwealth ; or, rather, not* prav to her’ 

>ut prey on her; for they ride up and down on 
hei^and make her their hoots. 

" IC co '»mo„wcaltli their boots » 

"ill she hold out water in foul way ? 

Cans S|„, will, she will ; justice hath liquored 
'• Hi Meal as m a castle, cock-sure: w have 
vecept of fern-seed, we walk invisible,!!. 

■..7 

i'»i 3 our walking invisible. ’ 


fnl j° omits, zntnuls. 
(JJ First folio inserts, to. 


( I) First folio, onto. 

I $) First folio inserts, //,<•. 


Zs ,'n ™«^‘ 0ri,y .' »Ol.o«a.i 

T " u ; in 

- A n.an.ir.'k. grown under some heavy tree 
Ami again in Ilowlcy's nlav of •< \ m , , 

think yonder t omes prancin'- down ‘ ,,U J!' : ' 1 ^IiJnightj 

couple ol St. Xic/,ol„ A3SK- - ‘. " ,v U '"' from Kingston a 

. - s -chat can hold in - su ,.i. ,. N . 

and speak sooner than drink .\i i n v , S „ l " ke S00 "" «»ian speak, 
'/■ J. V 'V s Passional jargtiii, ,L “ "f. C "" h " ld «ads- 

sink to the purpose ; but t lit- sub . 1 1 as cai > hold mi, or 

telDgiMe, unless hy Is ! u ,e“S a,ion ». s '"- 1 '- 0 in- 

b >’ J»> faith. / il'inl: ore ’ rif* Sr"' 1 " 

my Juilh, and reads -Nay, , t j link ra )^ y ] ou \^ . . -"-its by 



Gads. Give me thy hand: thou shalt have a 
share in our purchase,* as I am a true man. 

Cham. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are 

a false thief. 

Gads. Go to; Homo is a common name to all 
men. Bid the ostler bring my* gelding out of 
the stable. Farewell, you muddy knave. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— The Road near Gnds-hill. 

Enter Prince Henry, and Poixs. 

Poins. Come, shelter, shelter; I have removed 
Fa 1 staffs horse, and he frets like a gummed 
velvet. 1 * 

P. Hen. Stand close. 


(•) First folio, the. 


* Our purchase ) In the rogue's language, pur dune was 
anciently a slang synonym for tlulen yuods. Thus in Henry V. 
Act III. Sc. 2:— 

“ They will steal anything, and call it purchase.” 

The first folio reads, purpote. 

I* And he frets like a gummed velvet.| So tn Marston's play 



Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Poins ! Poins, and be hanged! Poins! 

P. Hex. Peace, ye fat-kidney’d rascal; what 
a brawling dost thou keep! 

Fal. Where’s* Poins, Hal ? 

P. Hex. He is walked up to the top of the hill; 
I ’ll go seek him. [Pretends to seek Poixs. 

Fal. I am accurst to rob in that thief’s 
company: the+ rascal hath removed my horse, 
and tied him I know not where. If I travel but 
four foot by the squire c further afoot, I shall break 
my wind. Well, I doubt not but to die a fair 
death for all thi§, if I ’scape hanging for killing 
that rogue. I have forsworn his company hourly 
any time this two-and-twenty year, and yet I am 
bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the rascal 


(•) First folio, What. 


(t) First folio, that. 


f "The Malcontent:”—" I'll come among you, like gum mto 

alTata, t o fret, fret." « j. drived 

c Bji the squire— ] That is, by the rule. The word I* Jeni 

roin the French etquiere: and occurs again in the . 
ale,” Act IV. Sc. 3:-" Not the worst of the three.'Jut Jun'P 
vvelve foot anti a half by the xtjuire." See, also, Note ( ). I 




Jiave not give. .ne.liei.K-,, to „ lllkt . lue lm ,. 
; "V ^ hangwl ; it could not be else; I have 

you both —Bardolnh !~Pe to'^A !° 

b " , foot furtho1 '- An’t were not as cou.l 
< 0C<I asf dtn T lk > t(J turn true ° man, and to leave 
j‘ CSC lu o l, J*S I am the veriest varlet that ever 
chewed with a tooth. Eight yards of uneven 

*Tj;l V h, T ,JlV r l tcn nii, ' s “foot With me 

and the stony-hearted villains know it well onotH,’ 
A plague upon‘t. when thieves cannot I S 
one another! [They thistle.] Whew ’l V 
plague £ upon you all! Give nie§ my horse' you 
gues^ give me my horse, and he hanged. ‘ 

•P. Hen Peace, ye fat-guts! lie down- l-, v 

i t i' ?° fur . afoot for all the coin in thy 

S ::tvr mm * >’ ,a ^ — 5 

mt 1 u, a |to;! TI ‘°" li0St ’ alt ” ot coltoI - 


{!/ folio, I. 


(t) First folio niieits, to. 

(p First folio omit*, ,„e. 

( ) First folio omits, blood. 


~ . 

rue man, u oliet , man . , n old j anguage //j|V/ and fr|w 


* AL ' I pr’vthee, good prince Hal, help me to 
inv horse; good king's son. 1 ° 

o.>tle, l I,:X ' 0,,t ’ J ’° U ,0 ° ,,c! sImI1 1 be your 

Ku. Go, hang thyself in thine own heir- 

pparent gm-ters ! If I b c ta’en, I’ll peach for 
tills. An I have not ballads made on you* ill 
and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of lack be n! 

rrz.'ir n jest is s ° a,,d «*>* <■> i 

EnUr GaUSH,, - l ■ and Pkto K i,h 

him. 

Cads. Stand. 

1' al. So I do, against my will. 

1 k, ‘° W vok-e. 

$$8&8 &bsbi 

king " JZ 1,e ’ J ° U ™*“i going to the 

Tltha,,^" 8 ' 1 l ° n,1 ‘ tc us 


1*1 First folio omits, /,««. 

-.SST.,,.,., 
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p. Hen. Sirs,* you four shall front thorn in the 
narrow lane; Ned Poins + and I will walk lower: 
if they ’scape from your encounter, then they light 

on us. 

Peto. ITow many he there of them . * 

Gads. Some eight, or ten. 

Fal. Zounds!{ will they not rob us? 

P. Hen. What, a coward, sir John Paunch? 
Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather ; hut yet no coward, Hal. 

P. Hen. \Vcll,§ well leave that to the proof. 
Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind 
the hedge; when thou nccd’st him. there thou 
shalt find him. Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, it I should be 

hanged. 

P. Hen. Ned, where arc our disguises? 

Poins. Here, hard by ; stand close. 

[P. Henry and Poins retire. 


Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his dole, 6 
say I ; every man to his business. 

Enter Travellers. 

1 Trav. Come, neighbour; the boy shall lead 
our horses down the hill: we’ll walk afoot a while, 
and ease our legs. 

Thieves. Stand!* 

Trav. Jesu bless us ! , 

Fal. Strike ! down with them! cut the villains 

throats ! Ah ! whorson caterpillars! bacon-te 

knaves! they bate us youth: down with them. 

fleece them ! , 

1 Trav. 0, we are undone, both we and ours, 

for ever. 

Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied 0 knaves: arc ye un- 
done ? No, ye fat chuffs; I would your store 


(•) First folio omits, Sin. (t) First folio omits, Poins. 

(t) First folio omits, Zounds. ( §) First folio omits, M ell. 

(H) First folio, tcee’l. 

• How many be there of them?) So the first quarto. The folio 
reads ,—Pul how many be of them? 
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(*) First folio, Slay. 

lappy man be his dole.-] Sco Note (4), P- 234. ted 

iorbelllcd—] Pot bellied, swag -■£//««*. Perhaps 'cc v 

gorge-bellied. That Fnlstaff, the '* tu " °{ 
uch his victims with corpulence is exquisitely hum 


ACT " J KING henry the fourth. 

were here ! On. bacons, on ! What, ve knaves * 

y° un S mo " n »> s * live: you are grand jurors are 
ye? we’Jl jure ye. i’faith. 

| Exeunt l'AI. staff, Ac. driving (hem out . 11 

P. Hex. 'Fhe thieves have bound the true men- 

now could thou and I rob the thieves, and <* 0 

merrily to London, it would he argument for°a 

week, laughter for a month, and a good jest for 
ever. J 

Porxs. Stand close, I hear them coinin'? 

[Retire again. 

Re-enter Thieves. 

Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and then 

to horse before day. An the Prince and Poins be 

not two arrant cowards, there’s no equitv stiirinrr* 

there s no more valour in that Poins,'than i„°a 
wild duck. 

P . Hex. Your money ! 

p , . [Rushing out upon them, 

l oixs. \ lllams ! 

[As theg are sharing,'' the Prince and Poixs set 
upon (hem. Theg all run away , and 
Falstaff after a blow or two runs away 
too, lea tong the booty behind them. 

P. Hex. Got with much case. Now merrily to 
Jiorsc: J 

The thieves are scatter’d, and possess’d with fear 

pll 'i ? ,{ i t 1 ! hc * v t,arc not mc <* each other: 

Lach takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks alom»- : 

>\er t not for laughing, 1 should pity l,im° 

1 oixs. How the rogue roar'd ! * [Exeunt. 


[sckxf nr. 

is dangerous; the friends yon hare named , ,/«- 

certain ; the time, itself unsorted ; and your whole 
pilot too light, for the counterpoise of so great an 
opposition. Say you so, say you so? J say unto 

you again, you are a shallow" cowardly hind, and 

you he. A\ hat a lack-brain is this ! Hy the Lord * 

plot is a goo.lt I-'ot as over was laid; our 
fnoudsj true an ,1 constant: a good plot, good 
fnends, and full of expectation: an excellent plot 
'ery good friends. \\ hat a frosty-spirited rogue 

i ! i hy ’ ,n ‘ V °'d of York commends the 
plot, and the general course of the action, Zounds, 

an* I were now by this rascal, I could brain him 

with Ins lady s fan. Is there not my father, my 

unde and myself? lord Edmund Mortimer, my 

lord of York, and Owen Glendower? ] s there 

not besides, the Douglas? Have I not all their 

letteis, to meet me in arms by the ninth of the 

next month . and arc they not, some of them, set 

anTnfide^W^ W,Mlt , a W* rascal is this! 
an infidel! Ha! you shall sec now, \ n very 

sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to the 

king and lay open all our proceedings. 0 I 

could divide myself, and go to buffets, for movim? 

such a dish of skimmed milk with so honourable 

an action! Hang him! let him tell the kino- 

M e are prepared; I will set forward || to-ni^ht 


SCENE nr. 

M ark worth. A Room in the Castle, 
hnlcr Hotspur, reading a letter / 

in '^ u( >f or m >ue own part, nit/ lord, J could 
Zar T U f t0 h€ iU r ^ CCl "f 

u-| 6 V / house -—-He could he contented — 

,0 . not tI,cn ? 1,1 respect of the lovc he 
bears our house:—he shows in this, lie loves his 

!'u IK 1 '" better than be loves our bouse. Lot me 

• otne more. The purpose yon undertake U 

oTr ,,s ,hnt Ac-tah, ; -us, 

, .^Ifcty. I he purpose you undertake, 

they rob thorn anil'h'jna- i| Thc V. ,d ' | »iocti«n» i<*.—•« l| c >«-ro 

„ h . A * ‘hey are slurii,./ .vl'T^h ,'Tn "‘T nnd l>oint ' s -’' 

‘ ,t .? ,a "ds in the quarto L! " " ,C MilKC d " ec,,0 » 


""mW ih ,,,B ^ d "-«" ««» 

waTLm 1 ' a,s - 


Enter Lady Percy. 

“*■ -ass; 1 —'«* .... 

LAD ulunc ?"•' °"° l1 l0 '' 1 ’ ' V, '- V nie - vou thus 

Fm- wliat Offence have I, this fortnight, been 
A banish ,] woman from my Harry's bod •> 

Tl,v r* S T 6t ! 0nl ’ " l,at is ’' ,h «t takes from tl.ee 

? 'V I'" 5 ' ">«•' ''-I tl.ino eyes upon the earth 
And start so often when thou sit’st alone? ’ 

. ' lmst ,ll0u lost < 1 "' fresh blood in thy el.eeks 

To Hnefn "7 trc " S '"' CS ’ nn<1 "'A *'iS'hts of tl.ee, ’ 

I, t <i'f ' , T" S, ," S ’ , " 1 ' 1 cura ’ d melanel.oly ? 

In thy f bunt slumbers, I by tl.ee l.aye watch'd 

And heard tl.ee murmur talcs of iron wars • 

Speak terms of manage to thy bounding steed • 
l< h C,,u,v, r! - t0 lht pM , Aml ° t|lou (l |mst 

Of sallies and retires; of** trenches, tents 
Of pahsadoes, frontiers, parapets; 
baulisks,' of cannon, eulrerin : 

| pr,.snn", s ransom an,1 of soldiers slain, 

' 1 ,,n t,,c eurrcMit of a beady fi<*ht 


1 > I irxl folio, l /protest , o 

U' Fust folio, (r.rml. ' P' rs ‘fol io , as 

IIII I irnt folio, for Worth. c *'0 U,,s 

. «•, p.-rc# r ]• 1 ,rst III y. J 

^ ) I irst folio omits of. 

\ ""ppos-cl .esembhm« to'Th^bal.lisk. 1 ' 1 " 00 ' S ° ta,ll ' d f "”'« ‘heir 



Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, 

And thus hath so bestir’d thee in thy sleep, 

That beads* of sweat havet stood upon thy brow, 
Take bubbles in a late disturbed stream: 

And in thy face strange motions have appear d, 
Such as we sec when men restrain their breath 
On some great sudden haste. O, what portents 

arc these? 

Some heavy business bath my lord in hand, 

And I must know it, else he loves me not. 

Hot. What, ho! Is Gilliams with the packet 


gone 


Enter Servant. 


Sr.iiY. lie is, my lord, an hour ago.} 


(•) First folio, <♦) r °‘ io > h,,lh - 

(i) Fir>t (olio, ayoiit. 

* O entrance!-) Tl.c " O" is omitted id the folio, though 
clearly required, ttii.ee Es/ trance (the motto of tl»e Vote) lainil) ) 

f>2G 


Hot. Hath Butler brought those horses from 
Sbbv! 1 ' oS'hilc, my lord, he brought even 

now. . 

] Iot. Wlmt horse ? a roan, a crop-car, is it not. 

Hot. 11 That roan shall be my throne- 

Well, 1 will back him straight: 0 esperance 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park^ 

Lady. But hear yon, my lord. 

] IoT What say st thou, my lady ■ 

Lady. What is it carries you away? 

IIoT Why, my liors«> 

Mv love, my horse. , , t 

Lady. Out, you mod-headed ape . 


is pronounced a* » word of three syllables. 

i* llut hear you, my lord. , .. 

l| hat toy ft thou, in) l nrt ) 'J 

Sec note ( p ), P- <13. 



ACT II.] 


A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen, 

As you are tossed with. In faith,* 

I ’ll know your business, Harry, that I will. 

I fear, ray brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title ; and hath sent for you 
To line “ his enterprise: but if you go— 

Hot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love. 
Lady. Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly unto this question that If ask 
In faith.* I ’ll break thy little finger, Harry 
An it thou wilt not tell me all things true. b 

Hot. Away, away, you trifler!—Love ?—I love 
thee not, 

I care not for thee, Kate: this is no world 
To play with mnmmets, and to tilt with lips: 

Me must have bloody noses, and crack’d crowns 
And pass them current too.—Gods me,my horse !— 

What say’st thou, Kate? what would’st thou have 
with me? 

Lady. l)o you§ not love me? do you6 not 

M ell, do not then ; for, since you love me not, 

I will not love myself. Ho you not Jove me ? 

Lay, tell me, if you speak || in jest, or no. 

Hot. Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 

And when I am o’ horseback, I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate; 

I must not have you henceforth question me’ 
v\ hither I go, nor reason whereabout: 

W hither I must, I must; and, to conclude, 

I ns evening must I leave you,U gentle Kate 
I know you wise; but yet no further wise, 

I han Harry Percy’s wife: constant you are, 

-out yet a woman : and for secrecy, 

No lady closer; for I well** believe, 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know:* 

And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate ! 

Lady. How! so far? fKate 

\vr*i T ‘ r' 0t 8 , n . , inch further - But hark you, 
Whither I go, thither shall you go too; 

To-day wil! I set forth, to-morrow you!— 

W ill this content you, Kate ? 

■ Lady * must, of force. [Exeunt. 

m Pim SIS' (t) 0ld text than. 

,, p I® 1 /" deed. (§) First folio, ye. 

Ill) First folio, thou tpeak’tt. (V) First folio, thee. 

(•*) First folio, will. 

occurs° ^!LT rpri,e:] To l<n ' rnean8 here “> lengthen. It 
utcurs, with the same sense, in '• Macbeth," Act I. Sc. 3 

did line the rebel 


KING henry the fourth. 


fsrnNn IV 


, With hidden help and vantage.” 

And in “ King John," Act IV. Sc. 3 :— 

b a “ w iH not line his thin, bestained cloak." 

The folio^ which^Drint* me a ‘! thinRS true d So the Quartos. 
not tell m ' e t rv e ,* PH the 8peech M prose - read# *-V thou wilt 

proverbial !?,*, not _ ult , cr w hat thou dost not know;] This was 

Chaucer ;-" Ye sa?n th f’ih Pr i° Ver i b ^ , ) 7 and as old at ,east as 

“y ft* »»< 1‘ can *»* “-»*• 

• And ird« , r ] „ The f0li0 ™*''-Teltlna me, &c. 

when you breathe in your watering,—] That is, take 
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SCENE IV.—Ensfchcnp. A Room in the Boar’s 

Hoad Tavern.'■>) 

Enter Prixce He.vrv and Poixs. 

P. Hen. Ned, pr’ythee, come out of tliat fat 
room, and lend me thy I,and to laugh a little. 
Poixs. Where hast been, Hal ? 

P. Hex. With three or four loggerheads, 
amongst three or fourscore hogsheads. I have 
sounded the very hose string of humility. Sirrah 
i am sworn brother to a leash of drawers; and 
can call them all by their Christian* names, as— 

l°„ m \l DlCk ’ , an<1 . Francis - Tl,e y tl,ke ^ already 
upon them salvation,+ that, though I he but prince 

ot ''ales, jet I am the king of courtesy; and toll J 

me fladj. ! am no ,„. oud J ack> like Falstaff; but 

a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, n good boy, -by the 

Lord, so they call me;* and when I am king of 

England, I shall command all the good lads in 

Eastcheap. 1 hey call—drinking deep, di/eina 

scarlet .- and when you breathe in your watering/ 

they cip—hem ! and bid you play it off—To con - 

chide, I am so good a proficient in one quarter of 

an hour, that I can drink with any tinker in his 

own language during my life. I tell thee, Ned 

hoi, hast lost much honour, that thou wert not 

with me m tins action. But, sweet Ned-to 

sweeten which name of Ned, I give thee (hi 

pennyworth of sugar,' clapped even now into my 

hand by an under-skinker;« one that never spake 

otlmr English in Ids life, than —Eight chiding s 

X-N md —You are welcome ; with this 

anon, sir / Score a pint 
f bastaid in the Half-moon, or so. But, Ned 

m’v?b„ VC ,HC|1 1 ““° tiU F «'staff come, I 

P H^ee, do thou stand in some by-room while I 

question my puny drawer, to what end he ga e me 

the sugar; and do thou 11 never leave cfllinir- 

Ernnris that his tale to me may be nothing but— 

Porx-s F P ,, a ,l e ! “ Dd rn Sh0W 

P. Hen. Thou art perfect. 

Poixs. Francis! p ou> . a 

In’ 

!*'! ssita t Lord ' ".jms',7- ■ 

<»> first folio omits, tfiou* ° mi ‘ 8 ’ ,he ' 


Blood mule H^d'vainJ,"'satKc^ 0 -“ nd $ “ Le,,ing of Hu mour» 

"IPSSSS 

And hath an eve that no man 1 

A Pox of peeceVeate > 

Play « away, weelc have no sfo^'S 

in Sha R kesn e arc 1 J h day 0 10 > 7u°t r ' su/i r“J? ] II was not unusual 

SSafe* 5ma11 i^ready 

Dutch, to pour out' \ I fol L * nder ‘ <irau;er > °r nailer, from Schenckcn, 



Enter Francis. 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir.—Look down into the 
Pomegranate, Ralph. 

P. Hen. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran. My lord. 

P. Hen. How long hast thou to serve, Francis? 

Fran. Forsooth, five years, and as much as to— 

Poins. [ Without.'] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

P. Hen. Five years ! by’rlady, a long lease for 
the clinking of pewter. But, Francis, darest thou 
be so valiant, as to play the coward with thy in¬ 
denture, and show it a fair pair of heels, and run 
from it? 

Fran. 0 lord, sir! I’ll be sworn upon all the 
books in England, I could find in my heart— 

Poins. [Without.'] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

P. Hen. How old art thou, Francis? 

Fran. Let me see,—about Michaelmas next I 
shall be— 


» Nott-pated,—] Hound-bended, from the hair being polled close. 
In Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” it is told of the Yeman :— 

“ A notl head had he with a brown visage.” 
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Poins. [Without."] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, sir.—Pray you, stay a little, my 
lord. 

P. Hen. Nay, but hark you, Francis; for the 
sugar thou gavest me,—’twasa pennyworth, was’t 



tot? 

Fran. 0 lord, sir! I would it had been two. 

P. Hen. I will give thee for it a thousand 
pound; ask me when thou wilt, and thou shalt 
liave it. 

PorNS. [Without.] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

P. Hen. Anon, Francis? No, Francis: but to¬ 
morrow, Francis; or, Francis, on Thursday; or, 
indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. But, Francis,— 

Fran. My lord ? 

P. Hen. Wilt thou rob this leathern-jerkin, 
crystal-button, nott-pated, a agate-ring, puke¬ 
stocking, b caddis-garter, 0 smooth-tongue, Spnnish- 
poucli,— 

Fran. 0 lord, sir, who do you mean? 


»> Puke-Mocking,—) That is, puce-*locking. Either from the 
colour, which was a kind of dark drab, or from the material, vrnicn 

was worked or woollen. , , „ 

o Caddis-garter,—] Caddie, Malone says, *as voritad gauoo*. 
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P. Hen-. ^Vhy then, your brown bastard 4 is vour 
only drink: for, look you, Francis, your white 
canvas doublet will sully: in Barbary, sir it 
cannot come to so much. 

Fran-. What, sir ? 

Poixs. [Without.] Francis! 

. Aw ‘\ v >you rogue; dost thou not* hear 

them call ? 

[Ho-e the,, hath call him; the drawer stands 
amazed , not knowing which way to go. 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


[scene IV. 


Enter Vintner. 

Vint. What! stand’st thou still, and hear’st 
Mich a calling look to the guests within, f Exit 
Fn \x.] My lord, old sir John, with half a dozen 
more, are at the door; shall I let them in ? 

P. Hex. Let them alone awhile, and then open 
the door. [Exit \ intner.J Poins ! 1 


Re-enter Poins. 

Potxs. Anon, anon, sir. 

P. Hex. Sirrah, Falstaff and the rest of the 
thieves are at the door; shall we be merry? 

I oixs. As merry as crickets, my lad. But 
hnik >e ; what cunning match have you made with 
this jest of the drawer? come, what’s the issue? 

. Hex. I am now of all humours, that have 
showed themselves humours, since the old days of 
goodman A,lam, to the pupil age of this present 
tuclvc o clock at midnight. \ Re-enter F„ VXCIS 

What's o’clock, Francis ? 
trax. Anon, anon, sir. [Exit 

P. Hen. That ever this fellow should have fewer 
words than a parrot, and yet the son of a woman ! 
-His industry is—up-stairs, and down-stairs; 
h.s eloquence, the parcel of a reckoning. I a .n 
not )ct of Jerry’., inirnl, the Hotspur of the 
north : he that kills mo some six or seven dozen of 
Scots nt a breakfast, washes his hands, ami says to 
hts «ife,— Fee upon this quiet life ! / millt 

kiUed T‘J r'' J n - aaJ “ She ' k " W man « "<»» 
lied to-day 1 G,ve my roan horse a drench , 

T 1,0 ; " ntl «m«-er s , Rome fourteen, an hour 

I II nln V P ' " 1 pr ’- vll,e " cnM in Falstaff; 

l II play I ere.y, and that damned brawn shall play 

Oad'in r i ; rt, " ,C T,f’ "» *'nmka. 0. 

UJI ln Mbs, call in tallow. 

(•) First folio omits, not . I 

h SSfEiKt” 1 ~ ? Akind of ‘*«et wine. 

French called ,0W or 8h,,rt s,0<kin G s : " hat the 

sun!] *' lai1 ’ ll,at ,m ‘ltcd at the axveet tale of the 

'•tfiond quartos read ?"<' fol i°- l* 23 ' Th.Brtf i2d 

J>as^age we prefer tho nimrf..* i/ * /n ' * n 1 ,ls muc h-disputed 
ratlin 1011 rcci J n * mended by Warburton, 
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' l,r Enter Falstaff, Gadsiiill, Bardolpii, and 
,te Peto. 

Poixs. Welcome, Jack; where hast thou 
been ? 

Fa i- A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
nr vengeance too! many, and amen!—Give me a cup 
of sack, boy.—Ere I lead this life long, I'll sew 
Is nether-stocks, b and mend them, and foot them* 

,9. t °°* , A P ,a £ ue of all cowards!— Give me a cup 

of sack, rogue. [ Re-enter Francis with wine ] 

Is there no virtue extant ? [He drinks. 

r. Hen. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish 

(t of butter? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at 

't ! h f tal * of the sun ! c if thou didst, then 

fi behold that compound. 

Fal. \ou rogue, here’s lime in this sack foo : 

1 th 5f ls " 0,hln g but roguery to be found in 
villainous man : yet a coward is worse lhan a 
cup of sack with lime in it;+ a villainous coward.— 
Uo thy ways, old Jack, die when thou wilt • if 
manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the 
face of the earth, then am I a shone,, herrinw! 

heie hies not three good men unhanged fa 
England ; and one of them is fat, and grows old : 
God help the while! A had world, I say ! I would 
I wore a weaver; I could sing psalms or any thing -; 

A plague of all cowards, I say still! 

I you?*' H ° W "' 00| - sack? "bat mutter 

of h?L A V" S ’ S S0 ," ' If 1 1,0 " ot hrat Ibee out 

all , !'rT "' ,h a 'NS"’ «f lath, and drive 
all thy subjects afore thee like a flock of wild 

geese, I 11 never wear hair on my face more 
1 ou prince of M ales! 

■L i * K ’ v ’ AVh .'\ JO., whoreson round man ' 
"hat s the matter? 

A, £ . not + Jou a coward ? answer me to 
that; and Poms there ? 

Poixs ’Zounds,§ ve fat paunch, an ye cal] me 
coward, l,y the Lord, || 111 ‘mb th ^ n,c 

CIO i';,l di‘ l,0C C °T‘ U ! 1! V 11 Set ' "'OC damned 

r: 1 could run „ s f ast as ^ ™ 

oil me straight enough i„ the shoulders vou 
caie not who sees your back : call vou 1 ‘ 1 

■ng of your friends ? A plague upon Inch Inek 
og-' give me then, that wilf 

P ° f S " l ' k 1 am !l 'ogue, if f drunk (o-day. 

• ^ 

«»KS ,,, y u mi „, 

(ID First folio omits, i/jr;,?i OOn,MSl ' 20 ''''' /j 

sweet ta/Jof tfie'sun!*" “ P“ lf,,| -hfarlcd hut Ur, that nu-ltcl at the 

presir ' hi , nK T »- "-din, 0 f cx 

a K'cau r extent in this ,>] ay t J an , j , ^ C ' ,0 ' ,al | ,e - h *s been rarri,,| 
probably f r om ils bcjn J often ill V 11 '” of °"r a.nbor’s- 

*h« foil. The 

before. ^ aS * h0ttCm ' ^God - ft 
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ACT 11-1 


KING HENRY TIIE FOURTH. 


[SCENE IV 


p. Hen. O villain! thy lips are scarce wiped 
since thou drunk’st last. 

Fal. All’s one for that. A plague of all 
cowards, still say I. € drinks. 

P. Hen. YVliat*8 the matter? 

Fal. What’s the matter! there* be four of us 
heret have ta’en a thousand pound this day morn¬ 


ing. 


!>. Hen. Where is it, Jack? where is it? 

Fal. Where is it ? taken from us it is: a hun¬ 
dred upon poor four of us. 

P. Hen. What, a hundred, man ? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword 
with a dozen of them two hours together. I have 
’scaped by miracle. I am eight times thrust 
through the doublet; four, through the hose ; my 
buckler” cut through and through; my sword hacked 
like a handsaw, ecce signnm. I never dealt better 
since I was a man: all would not do. A plague 
of all cowards!—Let them speak: if they speak 
more or less than truth, they are villains, and the 

sons of darkness. 

P. Hen. Speak, sire; how was it? 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen, - 

Fal. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them ;— 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man 
of them; or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us, - 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then come in 

the other. 

P. Hen. What, fought ye with them all ? 

Fal. All? I know not what ye call, all; but 
if I fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch 
of radish : if there were not two or three and fifty 
upon poor old Jack, then am I no two-legged 
creature. 

P. Hen. Pray God,:}: you have not murdered 
some of them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for; I have 
peppered two of them: two, I am sure, I have 
paid; two rogues in buckram suits. I tell thee 
what, Hal,—if I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, 
call me horse—thou knowest my old ward : §—here 


(•) First folio, h>re. 

(J) First folio, Heaven. 


(t) First folio omits, here. 
(§) First folio, tcord. 


I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in 

buckram let drive at me, - 

P. Hen. What, four? thou said’st but two, 

even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly 
thrust at me. I made me* no more ado, but 
took all their seven points in my target, thus. 

P. Hen. Seven ? why there were but four, even 

now. 

Fal. In buckram? 

Poins. Ay, four in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain 

else. 

•P. Hen. Pr’ythee, let him alone; we shall have 
more anon. 

Fal. Host thou hear me, Hal? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Ho so, for it is worth the listening to. 

These nine in buckram, that I told thee of,- 

P. Hf.n. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken,-- 

Poins. Down fell their + hose.® 

Fal. Began to give me ground: but I followed 
me close, came in foot and hand; and, with a 
thought, seven of the eleven I paid. 

P. Hen. 0 monstrous! eleven buckram men 

grown out of two! 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three mis¬ 
begotten knaves, in Kendal green, d came at my 
back, and let drive at me;—for it was so dark, 
Hal, that thou could’st not see thy hand. 

P. Hen. These lies are like the father that 
begets them ; gross as a mountain, open, palpable. 
Why, thou clay-brained guts; thou knotty-pated 
fool; thou whoreson, obscene, greasy tallow- 
kcech, 6 - 

Fal. What,art thou mad? art thou mad? is 

not the truth, the truth? 

P. Hf.n. Why, how could’st thou know these 
men in Kendal green, when it was so dark thou 
could’st not see thy hand? come, tell us your 
reason ; what say’st thou to this ? 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 
Fal. What, upon compulsion ? No; were I at 


a This day morning.) So the two earliest quartos. Subsequent 
editions omit dag. “ Dag-morning ” is, however, an expression 
not yet quite obsolete. 

t» My buckler—] The adherence to the old weapons of combat, 
whl'-.h were rapidly giving place to the more fashionable rapier and 
dagger, wa< thought derogatory to a gentleman in Shakespeare's 
time. See Note (*>), p. 518.—“ I see by this dearth of good swords, 
that sword-and-bnckler-flght begins to grow out. I am sorry 
for It: 1 shall never see good manhood again. If it be once gone, 
this poking fight of rapier and dagger will come up then.”— The 
Two Anorg Women of Abingdon, 1599. 
e Down fell their hose.] Poins plays on the double meaning of 
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(•) First folio omits, me. 


(t) First folio, hU> 


point, as the sharp end of a etrord and the laeet which fattened up 

the garments. See Note (•), p. 250. time 

d Kendal green,-] Kendal, in Westmoreland, wm hmoui.tlme 

out of mind, for its manufacture and dyeing of cloths:— 

“-where Kendal town doth stand, „ 

For making of our cloth scarce match'd in all the land. 

Drayton s Polyolblon, Song aa. 

• Tallow.-kttcb, -] The old copies have. “ 

which conveys no meaning at present dlseoverable. A 
Percy says, is the fat of an ox or cow railed up b j£* 
a round lump, to bo carried to the chandler. A”.-iJfvLdk," 
Part II. Act II. Sc. 1, the butcher’s wife Is called dame & tecs. 



fj 



the strappado , 6 or all (he racks in the world I 
would not tell yon on compulsion. Give tu a 

~=: b 

' HeN : ni be 110 longer guilty of this sin • 
this sangume coward, this hed-presser, ,hi s horse’ 
buck-breaker, this huge hill of flesh 

AL. Away ! you starveling, you elf-skin b vm, 

O nC oi n t. S " t , on « ,,e ’ bu,1 ’ s P izz, <b vou stock-fish^— 
u, foi breath to utter what is like thee!—vou 

sta!ln/^ f 0U sh ° atll »- vou how-ease, you Vile 

•npai isons, hear me speak but this * 

Poixs. Mark, Jack. 

( # ) First folio, thus. 


^ P> We two saw vou four set on four • von 
vea, and can show it you here* in 1 c l 1 

: IP liprsll 

apparent shame ? “ ^ ,h “ °1>™ and 

.hou 0 no'w? C ° mC ’ ,et ' S, ' Mr ’ J -- k l «'». trick hast 
Fal. By the Lord,+ I knew ye as well as he 

‘hem. Pope made the JeceLry com‘ciion. **** “ UHd bound 
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ACT II.] 


king henry the fourth. 


[scene iv. 


that made vc. Why, hear ye, my masters: was 
it for me to kill the heir apparent ? should 1 turn 
upon the true prince? W hy, thou knowest, I am 
as valiant as Hercules: but beware instinct; the 
lion will not touch the true prince.* Instinct is a 
great matter ; I was a coward on instinct. I shall 
think the better of myself, and thee, during my life; 
I, for a valiant lion, and thou, for a true prince. 
But, by the Lord* lads, I am glad you have, the 
money. Hostess, clap to the doors; watch to¬ 
night, pray to-morrow. Gallants ! lads ! boys ! 
hearts of gold ! All the titles of goodf fellowship 
come to you ! What, shall we be merry ? shall we 

have a play extempore ? 

P. Hex. Contentand the argument shall be, 

thy running away. 

Fal. Ah 1 no more of that, Hal. an thou lovest 


me. 


Enter Hostess. 


Host. 0 Jesu !* my lord the prince, 

P. Hex. How now, my lady the hostess? what 
say'st thou to me.? 

Host. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of 
the court at door, would speak with you: he sa\s, 

he comes from your father. 

P. Hex. Give him as much as will make him 
a royal man, 0 and send him back again to my 
mother. 

Pal. AY hat manner of man is he ? 

Host. An old man. 

Fal. "What doth gravity out of his bed at mid¬ 
night?—Shall I give him his answer? 

P. Hex. Pr’ythce, do, Jack. 

Fal. ’Faith, and I’ll send him packing. [Exit. 

P. Hex. Now, sirs; by’r lady,§ you fought 
fair ;—so did you, Peto ;—so did you, Bardolph: 
you are lions too, you ran away upon instinct, you 
will not touch the true prince; no,—fie! 

Bard. ’Faith, I ran when I saw others run. 

P. Hex. Tell me now in earnest, how came 
FnlstatTs sword so hacked ? 

Peto. "Why, he hacked it with his dagger; and 
said, he would swear truth out of England, but he 
would make you believe it was done in fight; and 
persuaded us to do the like. 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear- 


(•) First folio omits, by the Lord, (t) First folio, goodtitlei of. 
(|) First folio omits, O Jem. (J) First folio omits, by'rlady. 


» The lion will not touch the true prince.] So in " Palmcrin 
d'Oliva," Part 11. c. 5, translated hy Anthony Monday, 1588:— 
" Palmcrin being in the Lyons denne, because none of the 
lyons should get forth to hurt any other however God disposed 
of him, made fastc the doore after him and with his sword 
drawne and his mantle wraped about his arme went to see how 
the Beastes would deal with him. The Lyons coming about him 
smelling on his clothes would not touch him ; but {at it mere 
knowing the blood royal ) lay downe at his f«etc and licked him, 
and afterwards went to their places againe." 
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grass to make them bleed ; and then to beslubber 
our garments with it, and swear it was the blood 
of true men. I did that I did not this seven year* 
before : I blushed, to hear bis monstrous devices. 

P. Hex. O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the 
manner, and ever since thou hast blushed extem¬ 
pore : thou hadst fire and sword on thy side, and 
yet thou ran’st away; what instinct hadst thou 
for it? 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors? do 
you behold these exhalations ? 

P. Hen. I do. 

Baud. What think you they portend? 

P. Hex. Hot livers, and cold purses. 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

P. Hex. No, if rightly taken, lmltcr. 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. 
How now, my sweet creature of boipbast? How 
long is’t ago, Jack, since thou saw’st thine own 
knee ? 

Fal. My own knee? when I was about thy 
years, Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the 
waist; 1 could have crept into any alderman’s 
thumb-ring: a plague of sighing and grief! it 
blows a man up like a bladder. There’s villainous 
news abroad : here was sir John Bracy from your 
father; you mustf to the court in the morning. 
That* same mad fellow of the north, Percy; and 
he of Wales, that gave Amaimon the bastinado, 
and made Lucifer cuckold, and swore the devil his 
true liegeman upon the cross of a Welsh hook, 

what, a plague, call you him ?- 

Poixs. 0! Glendower. 

Fal. Owen, Owen; the same;—and his son- 
in-law, Mortimer; and old Northumberland ; and 
that§ sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs 
o’ horseback up a hill perpendicular. 

P. Hex. He that rides at high speed, and with 
his|| pistol kills a sparrow flying. 

Fal. You have hit it. 

P. Hex. So did he never the sparrow. 

Fal. Well, that rascal hath good mettle in him; 

he will not run. 


(•) First folio, yean. 
(J) First folio, the. 


(||) First folio, a. 


(t) First folio inserts, go. 
($) First folio, the. 


b There it a nobleman- . T . . .. 

Give him at much at will make him a royal man,-] Thejesi 
lies in the difference in the value of the two coins, a royal ana a 
noble. The former was worth 10s. 5 the ,at ‘ er * o" 1 * ?** „,!. him 
prince bids the hosted give the nobleman St. 4d.i\ndmnUlim 
a royal man. The origin of this Joke wasprobably an.anecdote 
related of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. John Blower, m 1 » 
before her Majesty, first said, "my royal 
after, "my noble Queen." Upon which says the Queen, wnwi 

am I ten groatt worse than 1 was !" 
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ACT II.] 

P. Hen. A\ by, what a rascal ait tliou then to 
praise him so for running? ’ 

Tal. O’ horseback, ye euckoo ! but, afoot, he 
will not budge a foot. 

P. Hen. Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

Fal. I grant ye, upon instinct. 'Well, lie is 

there too, and one Moidake, and a thousand blue- 

caps more: Worcester is stolen away to-night •* 

thy father’s beard is turned white with the news • 

you may buy land now as cheap as stinking 
mackerel. ° 

P. Hen. AMiyf then, ’t is like, if there come a 

hot June i and this civil buffeting hold, we shall 

buy maidenheads as they buy hob-nails, by the 
hundreds. J 

* AL * p.'’ tl,e ™ss, bid, thou say’st true ; it is 
like we shall have good trading that way.—But 

tell me, Hal, art thou not§ horribly nfeard? thou 
being heir apparent, could the world pick thee out 
three such enemies again, as that liend Douglas, 
that spirit Percy, and that devil Glendower 9 Art 
thou not horribly afraid ? doth not thy blood thrill 

** t 11 • 

P. Hex. Hot a whit, i’ faith; |; I lack some of 
thv instinct. 

Fal Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow 

when thou contest to thy father; 'if thouli love me, 
practise an answer. 

P. Hen. Do thou stand for my father, and 
examine me upon the particulars of my life. 

, / f h l a ) 1 * ? content.—This chair shall he 
in) state, this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion 
my crown. 

.. P- n EN ' Th} sta , te is taken f ' or a joint-stool, 

% golden sceptre for a leaden dagger, and thy 

precious nel, crown, for a pitiful bald crown ! * 

out of L t'h 1' 6 ’ ‘!' e , fire ° f S race be not quite 

out of thee now shalt thou be moved.—Give me a 

cup of sack, to make mine eyes look red that it 

nrny be thought I have wept; for I must speak in 

pass.on, and I wdl do it in king Cambyses’- vein. 

P. Hen. M ell, here is my leg.® 

nobility AUd ^ iS m) ' s P ee ° h -— 1 Stand aside, 

Hosr. 0 Jesu !** this is excellent sport, i’ faith. 

a L * " ec P not, sweet queen, for trickling 
tears are vain. ® 

H°s t . 0 the father, how he holds his counte- 


(!) Fim $£ tn Sk ‘- ft) g"' '°«0 Why. 

‘•■it T1.U."' fi«bS?» d A,, e iv'8 , r«^. i,y ““ ‘ hr °” “ Chii 


“Our hostess keeps her state. 
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TIIE FOURTH. [scE , n , v 

! Fal. For God’s sake, lords, convey my tristful* 

queen, 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

Host. O Jesuit he doth it as like one of these 
harlotry players, as ever I see. 

Fal Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle- 

rain. Harry. I do not only marvel where thou 
spendest thy time, but also how thou art accom¬ 
panied : for though the camomile,* 1 the more it is 
trodden on, + the faster it grows, yet youth, the 
moie it is wasted, the sooner it wears. That $ 
thou art my son. I have partly thy mother’s word, 
partly my own,; opinion ; hut chiefly, a villainous 
trick of thine eye, and a foolish hanging of thy 
nether lip, that doth warrant me. If then*thou be 
son to me, here lieth the point—why, being son 
to me art thou so pointed at? Shall the blessed 
sun of heaven prove a micherj and eat blackberries 9 
a question not to he asked. Shall the son of 
England prove a thief, and take purses ? a question 
to be asked. I here is a thing, Harry, which thou 
hast often heard of, and it is known to many in 
our land by the name of pitch: this pitch as 
ancient writers do report, doth defile; so doth the 
company tliou keepost: fur, Harry, now I do not 
speak to thee m drink, but in tears; not in 
pleasuie, but in passion: not in words only, but 
n woes also :-and yet there is a virtuous* man 

ktwnott^r n ° tCd in * h ' ba ‘ 1 

majestf?*' Wwt maUI101 ' of mau > al1 il 1*0 your 

2±l. A goodly portly man, i'faitli, and a cor¬ 
pulent; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eve, and a 
most noble carnage ; and, as I think, his a<m 
some fifty, or, by ’r lady, inclining to threescore • 
and now I remember me, his name is Falstaff; if 

me fo r an Hn Icwd > 6 iv ™. lla deceived, 

me, for, Harry, I see virtue in bis looks If 

then the tree may be known by the fruit ns the 

fruit by the tree, then, peremptorily I spe ak it 

■ore is virtue in that Falstaff: him keep with 

•mlet tell'' A ”, 1 ’ ‘ C “ T no,v ' ,llou naughty 

month ? te ’ "' hc, ' e hast thau been this 
.. P ', ? EN - Dos t thou speak like a king? Do tliou 

stand for me, and I ’ll play n ,y fathcr° 

Depose me? if tliou dost it half so gravel v 

so majestically, bot h in word and matter, hang Jo 

Q <;> k" 1 , 

(II) First folio omits! ouT ° ThaL 

rulota PleasaHt Life of King Qf 

n Lily’s - Euphues ” Tl^uri! ?£“/' probabl >’. of a passage 
rodder, and pressed downe. t emore a Z'HT? ,he « is 
the oftencr it is handled and touched oJ , delh : > ct ‘he violet 
decayeth," &c. U Iouchcd - the sooner it withereth and 

0 A inichcr, ] A vagabond, a petty togue. 
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ACT II-] 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


[scene iy. 


up by the heels for a rabbit-sucker,“ or a poulter’s b 
hare. 

P. Hex. Well, here I am set. 

Fal. And here I stand:—judge, my masters. 

P. Hex. Now, Harry? whence come you? 

Fal. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

P. Hex. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. 

Fal. ’Sblood,* my lord, they are false:—nay, 
I’ll tickle ye for a young prince, i’fnith.f 

P. Hex. Swearest thou, ungracious boy? hence¬ 
forth ne’er look on me. Thou art violently carried 
awav from grace: there is a devil haunts thee, in 
the likeness of a fat old man: a tun of man is thy 
companion. Why dost thou converse with that 
trunk of humours, that bolting-hutch e of beastli¬ 
ness, that swoln parcel of dropsies, that huge bom¬ 
bard’’ of sack, that stuffed cloak-bag of guts, that 
roasted Manningtree ox e with the pudding in his 
belly, that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 
father ruffian, that vanity in years ? f Wherein is he | 
good, but to taste sack and drink it ? wherein neat 
and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? 
wherein cunning, but in craft? wherein crafty, 
but in villainy ? wherein villainous, but in all 
things ? wherein worthy, but in nothing ? 

Fal. I would your grace would take me with 
you ; K whom means your grace ? ! 

P. Hex. That villainous abominable misleader j 
of youth, Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 

Fal. My lord, the man I know. 

P. Hex. I know, thou dost. 

Fal. But to say, I know more harm in him 
than in myself, were to say more than I know. 
That he is old, (the more the pity,) his white j 
hairs do witness it: but that he is (saving your 
reverence) a whoremastcr, that I utterly deny. j 
If sack and sugar be a fault, GodJ help the 
wicked! If to be old and merry be a sin, then 
many an old host that I know, is damned : if to be 
fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to 
he loved. No, my good lord ; banish Peto, banish 
Bardolph, banish Poins: hut for sweet Jack Fal¬ 
staff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, 
valiant Jack Falstaff, and therefore more valiant, 


being as he is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not him 
thy Harry’s company, banish not him thy Harry’s 
company; banish plump Jack, and banish all the 
world. [A blocking heard. 

[Exeunt Hostess, Francis, and Bardolph. 
P. Hex. I do, I will. 

Re-enter Bardolph, running. 

Bard. 0, my lord, my lord! the sheriff, with 
a most monstrous watch, is at the door. 

Fal. Out, you rogue! play out the play: I 
have much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 

Re-enter Hostess, hastily. 

Host. 0 Jesu,* my lord, my lord !-- 

Fal. Heigh, heigh ! h the devil rides upon a 
fiddle-stick. What’s the matter? 

Host. The sheriff and all the watch are at the 
door: they are come to search the house ; shall I 
let them in ? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal ? Never call a true 
piece of gold a counterfeit: thou ait essentially 
mnd,+ 1 without seeming so. 

P. Hex. And thou a natural coward, without 
instinct. 

Fal. I deny your major: if you will deny the 
sheriff, so ; k if not, let him enter: if I become not 
a cart as well as another man, a plague on my 
bringing up ! I hope I shall as soon be strangled 
with a halter, as another. 

P. Hen. Go, hide thee behind the arras;—the 
rest walk up above. Now’, my masters, for a true 
face, and good conscience. 

Fal. Both which I have had ; but their date is 
out, and therefore I’ll hide me. 

[Exeunt all but the Prince and Peto. 

P. Hex. Call in the sheriff.- 

Enter Sheriff and Carrier. 

Now, master sheriff; what’s your will with me? 

Sher. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and 

cry 

Hath follow’d certain men unto this house. 


(*) First folio, Yfailh. (t) First folio omits, Vfaith. 

(t) First folio, Heaven. 

A A rabbit-sucker,—) That is, a sucking rabbit. 

b A poulter’s— ] The old spelling and pronunciation of poul¬ 
terer. 

c Bolting-hutch—) According to Steevcns, the bin into which 
the meal is boiler!. 

J Bombard—) A barrel. 

c Roasted Manningtree ox—) Alluding, it is thought, to the 
custom of roasting an ox at Manningtree fair. Manningtree, as 
we gather from Nash, lleywood, and Decker, enjoyed the privi¬ 
lege of fairs by exhibiting certain stage performances called 
“ Moralities " every year. 

f That reverend vice, llral grey iniquity,. that vanity in 

yeari ?) The Vice, Iniquity, and Vanity, were the characters of 
the ancient Moralities. 

r>:*4 


(«) First folio omits, Jetu. (t) Old copies, made. 

K Would take me with you;) Sec note (*>), p. 197. 
h Fal. Heigh, heigh! &c.) The quarto gives this speech to 
the Prince, but the folio is undoubtedly right In assigning it to 
FalstnfT. 

* Thou art essentially mad,—) This speech has never been 
explained. The key to it, we believe, is, that when the Hostess 
asks, “Shall 1 let them inf" the Prince boldly replies by gesture, 
" yes," which so alarms FaUtaff that he breaks forth, first im¬ 
ploringly, “Dost thou hear, Half” and then with vehemence, 
“ Never call,” &c. . 

k / deny your major: if you will deny the sheriff, to;] A quibble 
is obviously mrant between the chief corporate officer the mayor, 
and his subordinate the sheriff, and major the proposition of a 
syllogism. 









ACT II.] 

P. Hen. What men ? 

Sheb. One of them is well known, my gracious 
lord; ° 

A gros9 fat man. 

Car. As fat as butter. 

P. Hen. The man, I do assure you, is not 
here ; 

For 1 myself at this time have employ’d him. 

And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee, 

Inat 1 will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 

Send him to answer thee, or any man, 

For any thing he shall be charg’d withal: 

And so let me entreat you leave the house. 

Sheb. I will, my lord. There are two gentle- 
men b 

Ilave in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 

P. Hen. It may be so; if he have robb’d these 
men, 

He shall be answerable ; and so, farewell. 
bHER. Good night, my noble lord. 

il™*; Z , ,h i uk il good morrow ; is it not ? 
oher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two 

P Hev° w k ' •, Sheriff and Carrier. 

P. Hen. a his oily rascal is known as well as 
Paul’s: go, call him forth. 


king iienry tiie fourth. 


[scene iv. 




Peto. Falstaff !— fast asleep behind the arras 
and snorting like a horse. 

P. Hen. Hark, how hard he fetches breath- 
search Ins pockets. [He searcheth his pockets, 

founds ' 7 ^ C€rtain Papen ^ WhQt haSt thou 
Peto. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

P. Hen Let’s see what they be :* read them. 

/IX« m,OC T : • • • • 2 '% 

Item, Sack, two gallons - .... 5 S 

Am, iw 1 ""’ and S<,Ck ° /ler m W er ' 2s - Si 

; r*- U mons trous ! but one half-nennv- 

Wmt if br °° d “! th '? imolcrable deal of sa^k L 
\Mmt there is else, keep close; we’ll read it at 

more adrantago: there let 1dm sleep till <J ay 

I 11 to the court in the morning: we must all to 

the wars and thy pW sha'l be honourable. I'd 

procure tins fat rogue a charge of font • « 1 i 

know, Ids death will be a march f of twelve-score ' 

Ihe money shall be paid back again with advan 

tage. Pc with me betimes in the morning ■ and 
so good morrow, Peto. ® ’ antJ 

Peto. Good morrow, good my lord. [Exeunt. 


C) Tint folio, le they. (t) Pint folio, ma , ch 

' " ,WelVe - !C0 "- 1 In “*»■ twelvwicoreyard, 






ACT III. 

SCENE I.—Bangor. A Room in the Archdeacon’* House. 


Enter Hotspur, "Worcester, Mortimer, and 

Glendower. 

Mor. These promises are fair, the parties sure, 
And our induction* full of prosperous hope. 

Hot. Lord Mortimer,— and cousin Glen- 
dower,— 

Will you sit down ?- 

And, uncle Worcester:—a plague upon it! 

I have forgot the map. 

Glend. No, here it is. Sit, cousin Percy, 

Sit, good cousin Hotspur : for by that name 


* Induction—] That ii, Beginning , entrance. 
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As oft as Lancaster doth speak of you, 

His cheek looks* pale; and, with a rising 
sigh, 

He wisheth you in heaven. 

Hot. And you in hell, as oft as he hears 

Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Glend. I cannot blame him : at my nativity, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets; and, at my birth, 

The frame and hugef foundation of the earth 
Slink’d like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it would have done at the same 


(•) First folio, cheeks look. 


(f) First folio omits, huge. 





ACT III.l 

season, if your mother’s eat lmd but kitten’d 
though yourself had never been born. 

Glend. Isay, the earth did shake when I was born. 

Hot. And I say the earth was not of iuv mind, 
If you suppose, as fearing you, it shook. * 

Glexd. The heavens were all on fire, the earth 
did tremble. 

Hot. O, then the earth shook to see the 
heavens on fire, 

And not in fear of your nativity. 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions : oft* the teeming earth 
"ith a kind of colic pinch’d and vex’d 
-By the imprisoning 0 f unruly wind 

"f" Ji ep 7 1 n ! b ; ; vhicl b for enlargement striving. 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples t down 

Steeples, and moss-grown towers. At vour birth 

Onr grnndam earth, having this distomperatmo. ’ 
in passion shook. 

Glexd. Cousin, of many men 
J (lo not boar these erodings. Give me leave 
lo tell you once again,—that, at mv hirtli, 
he front of heaven was full of fiery shapes; 
ie goats ran from the mountains, and the l.cixk 
Uerc strangely clamorous to the frighted fields ' 
hose signs have mark’d me extraonlinarv • ' 

Ami all the courses of mv life do show ‘ * 

I nm not in the roll of common men ’ 

AUere is the living,-clipp’d in with the sea 

Ih t cl,,d “ bank * of England, Scotland,} 

''ales, + 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


[scene i 


'' h . lt ' h . eal1 * , mc or hath read tn me ? 

And bring him out, that is hut woman’s son 
kan trace me in the tedious ways of art, 

And hold me pace in deep experiments. 

■Hot. I think there is no man speaks better 
Mdsh:-1 will to dinner. 

-loin, leace, cousin J’ercy, you will make 
film mail. 

Glexd I can call spirit., from the vasty deep 

Hot \\ hy, so can I ; or so can any man • 

Gr'rvr! he \rL ,nC, T WhCn } ° U do Cal1 for them ? 

Glend. Why, I can teach thee, cousin, to 
command the devil. [the devil 

Hot And l ean teach thee, coz, L to ,shame 

h telling truth. Tell truth, and sham, the 
aeoi /.—* 


^ J I*irst folio, and. r • •• . 

rti rs- • r i- 1)1 irst r,#lll, t 
UJ l irst folio insert*., and. 

ancient j#rovcri | an<1 sh,ime tlje devil.—J A well known and very 

any feion'ol^Thin^Tnd sJmiumct SOme,imc * " std sonify 
, c ».,c rronkii'Tn 117 n ° W ’ ,he ,alf 
‘O the speaker; it ,, ,n,Z'lvn'J . . hl P as, *B* «••«' »<" apply 

Writers, and found r f ?. n e . x P^ t,v ^ common arnon^ rhe old 

‘‘Second Part $7 cl flft’ f *« the 

ile pluck d me opc his doublet." 


If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither, 
And 1 II be sworn, I have power to shame him 
hence. 

0, while you live, tell truth, and tkame the devil. 
iUORT. Como, come, 

Ko more of this unprofitable chat. fmade head 

Glend. Jhree tunes hath Henrv Holinghroke 

Against my power : thrice from the hanks of Wve 

And sandy-bottom’d Severn, have I sent* him' ’ 

Hootless home, and weather-beaten hack 

Hot. Home without hoots, and in foul weather 
too! 

How ’scapes he agues, in the devil’s name * 

Glexd. Come here’s the map: shall we divide 
our light, 

According to our threefold order ta’en ? 

7 .?, RT * ?: ,1C ni ' e,llloacu " hath divided it 
into three limits, very equallv ; 

Kuglnml, from Trent*and Seven, hitherto. 

soutl ' is to my part assign’d ■ 

All westwim , -Males beyond the Severn shore 
And nd the fertile land within that hnnml, ' 
l o Owen Glondowerand, dear eoz, to von 
i he remnant northward, lying off from 'Trent 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn ■ 

Mil,eh being sealed interelmiigeahlv ’ 

(A business that this night mov execute ) 
Jo-murrow, eousm l'erev, vou, and ] 

And my good lord of MWecster, will’set forth 
J o meet your father, and the Scottish power, ’ 

As ,s appointed us, at Shrewsburv. 

My father Glondower is not rcadv vet 
Nor shal we need his help these fourteen davs — 

..-a... 

V onr tenants friends, and neighbouring gentlemen 

*3«iSSSSSS&* 

Ho! M in f of ‘ your wa vou. 

Ue!" ’ my llloiet v V » b north' from Burton 

C. 1 i • ^ . one of yours • 

bee how tins river comes me nankin, in 

And cuts me,' from the best of all ,„y ill 

nige half-moon, n monstrous eantlc * 1 out/ 

(*) First folio, Utnt. 

A "' 1 in l,,e play. Act in. Sc. 3 
V , " Vou'n bear me a banc for this " 

the ..an* wav 

- B. 5 Si v ~ 

A monstrout cantlc—] Cnnlb is a ,/,> 


[scene I. 


ACT III.] 
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I’ll have the current in this place damra’d up, 

And here the smug and silver Trent shall run, 

In a new channel, fair and evenly; 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent, 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Glend. Not wind? it shall, it must; you see, 
it doth. 

Mort. Yea, but mark how he bears his course, 
and runs me up 

With like advantage on the other side ; 

Gelding the opposed continent as much, 

As on the other side it takes from you. 

Wor. Yea, but a little charge will trench him 

here, 

And on this north side win this cape of land ; 

And then lie runs straight and even.* 

Hot. I’ll have it so ; a little charge will do it. 
Glend. I will not have it alter’d. 

Hot. Will not you ? 

Glend. No, nor you shall not. 

Hot. Who shall say me nay ? 

Glend. Why, that will I. 

Hot. Let me not understand you then ; 

Speak it in Welsh. 

Glend. I can speak English, lord, as well as you: 
For I was train'd up in the English court: (1) 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament; 

A virtue that was never seen in you. 

Hot. Marry, and I am glad of it with all my 
heart; 

I had rather be a kitten, and cry— mew, 

Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers: 

I had rather hear a brazen canstick* turn’d, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry; 

’T is like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag. 
Glend. Come, you shall have Trent turn’d. 
Hot. I do not care; I ’ll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend. 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Are the indentures drawn? shall we be gone? 
Glend. The moon shines fair, you may away 
by night: 

I’ll haste the writer, and, withal, 

Break with your wives of your departure hence: 


(•) First folio, candlestick. 

» And then he runs straight and even.] This line is so un- 
metrical that we may well suspect a syllabic has been dropped. 
Might it not read, 

“ And then he runs me straight and even "? 

*> The moldwarp and the ant,—] The moldwar,> is the mole. 
Hotspur alludes to an ancient prophecy mentioned in the 
" ChroniclesThis (the dividing the realm between Mor¬ 
timer, Glendower, and Percy] was done (as some have sayde) 
through a foolish crcdlte given to a vaine prophecle, as though 
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I am afraid, my daughter will run mad, 

So much she doteth on her Mortimer. [Exit. 
Mort. Fie, cousin Percy I how you cross my 
father ! 

Hot. I cannot choose: sometimes he angers 


me, 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, b 
Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies; 

And of a dragon, and a finless fish, 

A clip-wing’d griffin, and a moulten raven, 

A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. I tell you what,— 

He held me, last night, at least nine hours, 6 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names, 

That were his lackeys: I cry'd, Aim,—and, well , 
—go to ,— 

But mark'd him not a word. 0, he is as tedious 
As a tired horse, d a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house:—I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic, in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 

In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Mort. In faith, he is* a worthy gentleman; 
Exceedingly + well read, and profited 
In strange concealments; valiant ns a lion, 

And wondrous affable; and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you, cousin ? 

He holds your temper in a high respect, 

And curbs himself even of his natural scope, 
When you do cross his humour; ’faith, he does; 

I warrant you, that man is not alive, 

Might so have tempted him as you have done, 
Without the taste of danger and reproof; 

But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 

Won. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful- 
blame ; 

And since your coming hither, have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience. 

You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault: 


i 


Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, 
blood, 

(And that’s the dearest grace it renders you,) 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of government, 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain: 

The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 

Loseth men’s hearts ; and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 


(•) First folio, iMl. (t) First folio, Exceeding. 

;ing Henry was the moldc-trarpe, cursed of God’s owne mouth, 
nd they three were the dragon, the lion, tvnd the icolfe »htc 

hould divide this rcalmc between them." , _, K . 

c At least nine hours,—] Cnpell reads, and perhaps correcti), 

*■ He held me last nlRht at the least nine hours.” 

*1 As a tired horse,—] Query, 


11 a . r. 


• 1_A L .... It 


the reading of most of the modern editions! 


ACT 1II.J 


Beguiling them of commendation. 

Hot. W ell, I am school’d; good manners be 
your speed ! 

Heie come our* wives, and let us take our leave. 

Re-enter Glexuowkk, with the Ladies. 

Mort. This is the deadly spite that angers 
me,— ° 

My wife can speak no English, I no "Welsh. 

Gli-nd. My daughter weeps; she will not part 
with you ; 1 

She'll he a soldier too, she’ll to the wars. 

Mout. Good father, tell her,—that she, and my 
aunt Percy, 

Shall follow in your conduct speedily. 

[Glen-dower speaks to his daughter in Welsh, 
and she answers him in the same. 

Gi.exd. She’s desperate here; a peevish self- 
Will cl harlotry, 4 

One that no persuasion*can do good upon. 

[Lady M. speaks to Mortimer in Welsh 
Mort. ^ understand thy looks: that'pretty 

MTnch thou pour’st* down from these swelling 
heavens, 6 ® 

I am too perfect in ; and, but for shame, 
in such a parley should I answer thee. 

I understand thy kisses, and thou mine,^ 

And that s a feeling disputation : 

But I will never be a truant, love, 

Mak^ wVr n,d tHy langUa - G ; f0r % 

Makes M elsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 

>' ith ravishing division, to her lute. 

Glexd. Hay, if y 0u f melt, then will she run 

T • C^ a< b' speaks again. 
r ' 1 am 'o 001 ' 3000 itself in this. 

LEND * She bids you on the wanton rushes lay 
you down, J 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 

And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 

Gharming your blood with pleasing heaviness • 

Making such difference Wt wake and sleep,' 
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As is the difference betwixt day and night, 

The hour before the heavenly-harness’d team 

Begins his golden progress in the east. 

Mort. With all my heart I’ll sit, and hear her 
sing; 

By that time will our book/ I think, be drawn. 
Glexd. Do so; 

And those musicians that shall play to you, 

Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence ; * 
let straight they shall be here: sit, and attend.’ 

Hot. Come, Kate, thou art peifect in Ivinrr 
down : come, quick, quick; that I may lay* my 
head m thy lap. J J > 

Lady P. Go, ye giddy goose. 

Glexdower speaks some Welsh words ; 
then the music plays. 

Hot. Now I perceive, the devil understands 
W elsh; 

And’t is no marvel he’s so humorous, 
i>yr lady, he’s a good musician. 

mn<; AI | Y P ; Thcn shoul<It J° U hc nothing but 
h m ; f T - }0U „ ar ° a "°S cth< ' r governed by 

^grWewT 5t, “’ ^ *<" 4 

in Irish. 1 hUd lather 1,Car Lad *’ "'I brach > howl 

Hot' Ho AV0Uld st th0U * havC th J head broken ? 

Lady P. Then be still. 

Hot. Neither; ’t is a woman’s fault. 

Lady P. How God help thee! 

Hot. To the Welsh lady’s bed. 

Lady P. What’s that? 

Hot. Pence! she sings. 

A Welsh Song sung hy Lady Mortimer. 


( # ) First folio, your. 


(t) First folio, thou . 


Act tv Pe sc! S 2 h ; !! lf ' Wil|, d harlotry,-] So in “ Romeo and Juliet," 

“ A peevish self will’d harlotry it is.- 

Steevens C ^onrp°iv 5°K r#8 , t down fr0Tn thcse swelling heavens —l 

«« T'* hcavc K ns " " cre me “' h * 

Mr. Collier's U ? ht they " ere her e, J et swollen wills leart 

ingeniously reSds •• 2j« ICrP k ets the E aa * 3Re as D °u« docs, but 
timer alludesneither to „^ aven, V Per ^ aps ’ af,er all > Mor- 


Hot. Conte, Kate,§ I’ll have your song too 
Lady P. Not mine, in good sooth. S 

nor. ot yours, in good sooth ! ’Heart II vmi 
swear like a comfit-maker’s wife ! Not von il 2 , !J 
sooth ; and, As true as I live • an d As God V/t 
»nd, As sure as day : W S ' M " 

A !'•f g .'i V St S “ ch sarcenet surety for thy oaths 
As if thou never walk’dst further than Finsburv 
Swear me, Nate, like a lady, as thou art 

A good mouth-filling oath ; and leave in sooth 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, ’ 

^°^°» thence. # «x P . t 

U) First folio omits, thou. 5 pj”* ^ujd 

(ID First folio omits, W ° m “ 3> Katt ' 

ana i„ T' ha ‘ ** W ' • 

meet with a passage still mo?e to*he P ' 267> w ® 

. ojiriv;:: ”»* ^ -y —«., *«„.» 

Shakespeare’s' day it wa n a P rni! e ,nden ‘urea between them r 

"oiooA." * Waa com mon to call any ZnZdcli 
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ACT III.] 

To velvet-guards,* and Sunday-citizens. 

Come, sing. 

Lady P. I will not sing. 

Hot. ’T is the next b way to turn tailor, or be 
redbreast teacher. An the indentures be drawn, 
I’ll away within these two hours; and so come in 
when ye will. [Exit. 

Glend. Come, come, lord Mortimer; you are 
as slow, 

As hot lord Percy is on fire to go. 

By this our book is drawn ; we will but seal, 

And then to horse immediately. 

Mort. With all my heart. [Exeunt. 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


[scene n. 


SCENE II.—London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Kino Henry, Princf. of Wales, and 

Lords. 

K. Hen. Lords, give us leave; the prince of 
Wales and I 

Must have some private conference ; but be near 
at hand, 

For wo shall presently have need of you.— 

[Exeunt Lords. 

I know not whether God* will have it so, 

For some displeasing service I have done, 

That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He’ll breed revengement and a scourge for me; 
But-thou dost, in thy passages of life, 

Make me believe,—that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 

To punish my mistreodings. Tell me else, 

Could such inordinate and low desires, 

Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean 
attempts, 

Such barren pleasures, rude society, 

As thou art match’d withal, and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 

And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 

P. Hen. So please your majesty, I would I 
could 

Quit all offences with as clear excuse, 

As well ns, I am doubtless, I can purge 
Myself of many I am charg’d withal: 

Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

As, in reproof® of many tales devis’d,— 


MTiich oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, 

By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers,— 

I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander’d and irregular, 

Find pardon on my true submission. 

K. Hen. God* pardon thee! — Yet let mo 
wonder, Harry, 

At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 

Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 

Which by thy younger brother is supplied ; 

And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood : 

The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin’d ; and the soul of every man 
Prophetically does forethink thy fall. 

Had I so lavish of my presence been, 

So common-hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company ; 

Opiuion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession, 

And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 

By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 

But, like a comet, I was wonder’d at: 

That men would tell their children, This is he ; 
Others would say,— WhereJ which is Poling- 
broke ? 

And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 

And dress'd myself in such humility, 

That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 

Thus did I keep my person fresh, and new; 

My presence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er seen, but wonder’d at: and so my state, 
Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast; 

And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 

The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters, and rash bavin d wits, 

Soon kindled, and soon burn’d : carded® his state; 
Mingled his royalty with carping' fools ; 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative ;* 

Grew a companion to the common streets, 
Enfeoff’d himself to popularity: 

That, being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes, 


(•) First folio, Heaven. 

» Velvet-guards,— ] Gown* guarded, ox bordered, with velvet 
were a favourite dres* of the City ladies “ At public meetings 
the aldermen of London weere skarlct gownes, and their wives a 
close gown of skarlet, vrith gardei of black velvet."— Fykes 
Mohisom. Itin. 1617, Pt. III. p. 170. 

b The next wag—] That is, the neareit way. 

• At, in reproof—] Reproof In this placo means refutation, 
dhproof. 

d And rash bavin wits,—] Fierce, fiathing wile. A bavin la a 

MO 


(•) First folio, Heaven. 

faggot made of brushwood, used for lighting flnJa. . 

“ Racial will have their flashes, and youth their fancies, tne 
one as soon quenched as the other burnt. •—Mother Bomb>e, . 

• Carded hit itate ;] According to Warburton, dfrwrtfetf, threw 
away his state. Ritson, however, believed it to mean playea 
away his consequence at cards. And Steevens imagined t 
metaphor was taken from mingling coarie wool wltn/M. 
f Carping fools •,] Taunting fools, 
g Vain oomparative.] See note (»), p. 51J. 



Aor n, -J king henk 

They surfeited with honey; and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little, is by much too much : 

So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard not regarded ; seen, but with’such eves, 
As, sick ana blunted with community, 

Afford no extraordinary gaze, 

Such as is bent on sun-like majesty 
hen it shines seldom in admiring eyes : 

But rather drows’d, and hung their eyelids down. 
Slept m his face, and render’d such aspect 
As cloudy men use to* their adversaries ; 

Being with his presence glutted, gorg’d, and full. 
And in that very line, Harry, stand’st thou: 

For thou hast lost thy princely privilege, 

" ith vile participation ; not an eye. 

But is a-weary of thy common sio-ht 

«ave mine, which hath desir’d to see’thee more ; 

W hich now doth that I would not have it do, 

Make Wind itself with foolish tenderness. 

B. Hex f shall hereafter, my thrice gracious 
lord, ° 

Be more myself. 

K. Hex. For all the world, 

As thou art to this hour, was Richard then 
H Hen l from France set foot at Ravenspum : 

And even as I was then, is Percy now. 

Aow by my sceptre, and my soul to boot, 

He hath more worthy interest to* the state, 

1 han thou, the shadow of succession : 

■tor, of no right, nor colour like to right, 

He doth fill fields with harness in the realm; 

I urns head against the lion’s armed jaws; 

And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Beads ancient lords and reverend bishops on, 

1 o bloody battles, and to bruising arms. ! 

hat never-dying honour hath he got 
Against renowned Douglas ! whose high deeds, j 
Hose hot incursions, and great name in arms, ! 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority, i 

And military title capital, ' 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Christ 
Thnce hath thisf Hotspur, Mars in swathing clothe, 
This infant warrior, in his enterprises ’ ! 

Discomfited great Douglas : ta’en him once, 

Bnlarged him, and made a friend of him, ! 

io till the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 

And what say you to this? Percy, Northumher- 
rp ' hind, 

Ho archbishop’s grace of York, Douglas, Mor- I 
tuner, I , 
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Capitulate against us, and are up. 

But wherefore do I tell these news to thee ? 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my near’st and dearest enemy ? 

^ou that ail like enough,—through vassal fear 

Base inclination, and the start of spleen,_ 

To fight against me under Percy’s pay, 

To dog his heels, and court’sy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 

P. Hen. Do not think so, you shall not find 
it so : 

And God* forgive them, that so much have sway’d 

j UU , r . ma J cst j’ s S 00(1 thoughts away from me ! 

1 will redeem all this on Percy’s head, 

And, in the closing of some glorious day, 

Be bold to tell you, that I am your son ; 

W hen I will wear a garment all of blood. 

And stain my favours*’ in a bloody mask, 

Y Inch, wash’d away, shall scour my shame with if. 
And that shall be the day, whene’er it lights, 
l hat this same child of honour and renown, 
ilns gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight, 

And your unthought-of Harry, chance to°mect: 

Hr every honour sitting on his helm, 

v 0u ^ d the - v "\ ere ™«Wtudcs; and on my head 
My shames redonbJed ! for the time will come, 

If at I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

I o engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 

\ W 'l! h,m t0 80 strict account, 

1 hat lie shall render every glory up, 

0^ TiV 110 S u ghtC ; St worshi P of his time, 

Oi I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 

TlT’ Z VT,° e ? od * 1 F°mise here: 

The which ,f He be pleas’d I shall perform,' 

I do beseech your majesty, may salve 

fhe long-grown wounds of my intemperance ,f 

f not, the end of life cancels all bands j 

And I will die a hundred thousand deaths, 

Ei e bleak the smallest parcel of this vow. 

thh A(2) drC<1 'h 0 "*'™' rebcls dic i" 

Thou slialt have charge, and sovereign trust herein. 


Enter Blunt. 


r ( ’) Pim f0,i0 inscrts > df > to. (f) First folio, thn. 

uncommon Infold Tanffuaire This construction was not 
,hc now ,,ot a,,0g ‘ ;ther ohsu - 
V favour*—] My feature*, but, as Warburton Buggests, w« 


TI Br"°T’ rLW y '° aU are fu " 0f s Fed. 

speak of ' S ' neSS "’ at 1 Coma *» 

Lord Mortimer of Scotland hall, sent word, 

<•> First foil., n m ,„. w Fim fol|o Memptnturt 

•'irXt'^.Tj’/Xu' coun, *aance. 

tho folio rood,' If I,.,/inls a ‘" e "P 1 ” 1 
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That Dougins, and the English rebels, met, 

The eleventh of this month, at Shrewsbury: 

A mighty and a fearful head they are, 

(If promises be kept on every hand,) 

As ever offer’d foul play in a state. 

K. Hen. The earl of Westmoreland set forth 

to-day ; 

With him my son, lord John of Lancaster; 

For this advertisement is five days old : 

On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall* set for¬ 
ward ; 

On Thursday, we ourselves will march: 

Our meeting is Bridgnorth : and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Glostcrshirc; by which 
account, 

Our business valued, some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgnorth shall meet. 

Our hands ore full of business : let’s away ; 
Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay. 

[Exeunt. 


(•) First folio, thou thalt. 
» In tome liking;] In some condition. 
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SCENE III.—Eastcheap. A Room in the 

Boar’s Head Tavern. 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely 
since this last action ? Do I not bate ? do I not 
dwindle? Why, my skin hangs about me like an 
„ld lady’s loose gown ; I am withered like an old 
apple-John. Well, I ’ll repent, and that suddenly, 
while I am in some liking ;* I shall be out of 
heart shortly, and then I shall have no strength to 
repent. An I have not forgotten what the inside 
of a church is made of, I am a peppercorn, a 
brewer’s horse: the inside of a church! Company, 
villainous company, hath been the spoil of me. 
Bard. Sir John, you arc so fretful, you cannot 

live long. . , , 

Fal. Why, there is itcome, sing me a bawdy 

sono-; make me merry. I was as virtuously given, 

as a gentleman need to be; virtuous enough: swore 


LabourLosti** Act V. Sc. 2: ^ 

•• Well-liking wits they have; gtoss, gross, fat, fat. 


So, in "Love's 














ACT III.] 


little ; diced not above seven times—a week ; went 
to a bawdy-house, not above once in a quarter—of 
an hour: paid money that I borrowed,—three or 
four times ; lived well, and in good compass: and 
now I live out of all order, out of all* compass. 

Bard. Why, you are so fat. sir John, that vou 
must needs be out of all compass; out of all leas¬ 
able compass, sir John. 

F ^- Do > hoH M >™<1 % face, mid I’ll amend 
my t life. I lmu art our admiral, A thou bearest the 
lantern in the poop,—but’t is in the nose of thee • 
thou art the knight of the burning lamp. 

Bard. "Why, sir John, my face does you no 
harm. 

Fal. No, I ’ll be sworn ; I make as good use 
of it as many a man doth of a death’s head, or a 
memento mori: I never see thy face, but I think 
upon hell-fire, and Dives that lived in purple; for 
there he is in his robes, burning, burning. If thou 
wort any way given to virtue, I would swear bv 
thy face; my oath should be, Ihj this fire, that's 
hods angel :* but thou art altogether given over • 
and wert indeed, but for the light in thy face, the 
son of utter darkness. When thou rau’st up Gads- 
bill in the night to catch my horse, if I did not 

e ‘•ilc th ° U . had , St been an W nis Mm, or a ball 
ot wildhre, there’s no purchase in money. O, thou 

ait a perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire- 

igFt. Thou bast saved me a thousand marks in 

inks and torches, walking with thee in the night 

betwixt tavern and tavern: but the'sack that thou 

hast drunk me, would have bought me lights as 
good cheap, 6 at || the dearest chandler Yin Europe 
1 have maintained that salamander of yours with 

nre, any time this two and thirty years : God 
reward me for it! 

beif- D - I would my face were in your 

Fal. God-a-mcreyft! so should I be sure to 
be heart-burned. 
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John 


Entei' Hostess. 

How now, dame Partlct c the hen ? have you in 
quired yet, who picked my pocket ? 


Host. V by, sir John ! what do you think, si 1 ' 
? Do you think I keep thieves in my house ? 
I have searched, I have inquired, so has my hus¬ 
band, man by man, boy by boy, servant by servant: 

the tithe* of a hair was never lost in my house 
before. 

Fal. You lie, hostess; Bardolph was shaved, 

and lost many a hair : and 1*11 be sworn, my pocket 

was picked : go to, you are a woman, go. 

Host. Who I ? no,+ I defy thee : God's light! J 

I "as never called so in mine own house before. 

Fal. Go to, I knotf you well enough. 

Host. No, sir John, you do not know me, sir 

ohn ; I know you, sir John ; you owe me money, 

sir John, and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me 

of it: I bought you a dozen of shirts to your hack. 

Tal. Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them 

away to bakers’ wives, and they have made bolters 4 
of them. 

. ‘!^ os 7: ■^ T °' v > a s I am a true woman, holland of 
eight shillings an cll.(3) You owe monev here 
besides, sir John, for your diet, and by-drinking- 
and money lent you, four and twenty pound.§ 

T al. He had his part of it; let him pay. 

Host He ! alas, he is poor ; he hath nothing 
,, L - How! poor? look upon his face; wlmt 

... , _ his nose, let them 

com his cheeks: I’ll not pay a denier. What, 

will you make a younker 0 of me ? shall I not take 

mine ease in mine inn/ hut I shall have my pocket 

pmked I have ost a seal-ring of my grandfather’s, 
worth forty mark. 

Host. O Jesu ! || I have heard the prince tell 
him, I know not how oft, that that ring was copper 

M l ^ H °r * thc P nncc is a Jack > a sneak-cup; 
sbloodll an he were here, I would cudgel him like 
a dog if he would say so. 


m r°i-° om ! ts - alL ct) First folio, thy. 

I First folio omits, that's God's angel. 

m piUS r 0 , -° in J ert9 - lbaL (II) First folio, as. 

(V) First folio Heaven <**) First folio omits, 'Sblood. 

(tt) First folio omits, God-a-mercy, 

„w2 0U . ° ur admiral,—] Decker (says Steevens), in his 

IhYfiRf YCare ’* 1C0 - 3, haS thc 8ame ,hou B ht : he is describing 
f a . c ® u " tr y inn:-"An antiquary might have pickt 
u„ B ma er . ou ,! of his nose. —The Hamburghers offered I know not 
have^tonH doII “? hi ? com P anie in a, ‘ East-Indian voyage ° 0 

, “f £ 1'! ; 

■tnrvB m f The name of the hen in the popular old 

‘ AW° 0k D 0f Re y nard ,he Fox; » it occurs, also, fn ChaJiceFs 
Rud Tale " and in Skelton’s •• Phyllyp Sparrowe " 
diman conjectures that the name was applied to a hen because 
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Enter Prince Henry and Poins, marching. 

Falstaff meets the Prince, playing on his 
truncheon , like a fife. 

i’flr;» 0W T’ is thc '™ d in that dour, 
i faith '** must we all march ? 

Bard. Yea, two and two, Ncwgate-fashion. 

ft) Filst C foUo 9 omft A s !'Gods light / m p;'”.* r°r° 0mi,s ’ 

(II) First folio omits, O Jesu / /Jl E [ 8t . !°> P 0l ‘nds. 

(") FR.t folio oini l u, ) |y|,/, , j. f 10 *»'«*■ 

VjtafSS.'J "If'kZnZ!, '«"-“».•*»»< her neck. 
b '“'rR Pr “ S ' h ! coar ‘ c "" s »f their .“xtuS ,C!: could 

zi «•.« 

noddy . See note(*>), p ^07. 6 of a greenhorn or 

inn signifle«TaVwelling"and S "ToTakc m In ear ‘ y tin,es an 

yas a proverb, Percy remarks not mv.' C in n,inc i"ne" 
from the maxim, M Every man's hnnc?; d r ren ln lts a PP l ^ation 
word inne had changed"* m^on a n d ‘^'i 3 , Ca, ' l,e '' " he " *he 

public entertainment, the pro!erb’continuTn 0 T y iCa, ‘ a house of 

in the latter sense. P ontinuing in force, was applied 
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Host. My lord, I pray you, hoar me. 

P. Hen. What say’st thou, mistress Quickly? 
How does thy husband? I love him well; he is an 
honest man. 

Host. Good my lord, hear me. 

Fal. Pr’ythcc, let her alone, and list to me. 

P. IIkn. What say’st thou, Jack? 

Fal. The other night I fell asleep here behind 
the arras, and had my pocket picked: this house 
is turned bawdy-house, they pick pockets. 

P. Hen. What didst thou lose, Jack ? 

Fal. Wilt thou believe me, Hal ? three or four 
bonds of forty * pound a-piccc, and a seal-ring of 
mv grandfather’s. 

P. IIen. A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 


a Of forty pound a-pieee ,—] See note (5), p. 150. 
b There'i no more faith in thee than in a Mewed prune;] TliC 
reader will find the subject of slewed primes very amply discussed 
In Boswell's yariorum Edition, Vol. XVI. p. 3-15. 

c A drawn fox ;] The allusion is probably to the subtlety 
displayed by a fox in his efforts to escape after being drawn from 
his kennel. It was believed that sometimes he even counter¬ 
feited death. 

d Maid Marian may be, &c.] Maid Marian was the traditional 
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Host. So I told him, my lord; and I said, I 
heard your grace say so ; and, my lord, he speaks 
most vilely of you, like a foul-mouthed man as lie 
is; and said, lie would cudgel you. 

P. Hen. What! he did not ? 

Host. There’s neither faith, truth, nor woman¬ 
hood in me else. 

Fal. There’s no more faith in thee than in a 
stewed prune; b nor no more truth in thee than in 
a drawn fox; c and for womanhood, maid Marian 
may be the deputy’s wife of the ward to thec. d 

Go, you tiling,f go. ,. _ 

Host. Say, what thing ? what thing r 
Fal. Wliat tiling ? why, a thing to thank God X 

on. 


(•) First folio omits, in. (t) First folio, nothing. 

(J) First folio, Ileaten. 

ladle love" of the noted Robin Hood, and. In R^r times, 
n adopted character in the Morris-dances. It is no: at all un 
ikely that she was often represented by a man, whence It mig 
appen that any very masculine specimen of womankind w 
ikened to Maid Marian. 



ACT III.] 


Host. I am no thing to thank God* on I 
would thou should’st know it; I „„ honest 

■nans wife: and, sotting thy knighthood aside, 
thou art a knave to call me so. 

Ial. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art a 
beast to say otherwise. 

Host. Say, what beast, thou knave, thou? 

Fal. \\ hat boast ? why, an otter? 

v’ ottor » sir John ■ why an otter? 

Tal. Why, she’s neither fish nor flesh: a man 
knows not where to have her. 

Host. Ihou ait An f unjust man in sayino- so • 

1,011 01 an * v ,uai1 knows where to have me,"thou 
knave thou ! 

P. Hen. Ihou say’st true, hostess; and lie 
slanders thee most grossly. 

Host. So he doth you, my lord; and said this 
other day, you ought him a thousand pound. 

1. Hex. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand 
1 ) 01111(1 ? 

Pal. A thousand pound, Hal ? a million: thy 
love is worth a million ; thou owest me thy love. 

_ ■, ‘J ST * Ka {’ n, } v 10,(1 ’ 1,0 called you Jack, and 
said, lie would cudgel you. 

Pal. Hid I, Hardolph ? 

Hard. Indeed, sir John, you said so. 

Iai lea ; if lie said my ring was copper. 

1. Hex. I say, ’t is copper: darest thou be as 
good as thy word now ? 

I- al. AY hy, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but + 
man I dare: but as thou ar t* prince, I fear thee, 
as I fear the roaring of the lion’s whelp. 

P. Hen. And why not as the lion? 

Fal. The king himself is to be feared as the 
hon: dost thou think, I’ll fear thee as I fear thy 

break i' * “ n 1 d °’ 1 pra ^ God > m >' girdle 

f G ,’ lf !t s,10ldd >bow would tliy guts 

mil ubout thjr knees ! But, sirrah, there’s no room 

] nor . I J 0 "«‘y, >■' bosom of thine; 

it is all filled up with guts, and midriff. Charge 

an honest woman with picking % pocket 1 Why 

thou whoreson, impudent, embossed rascal, if there 

were anything in thy pocket but tavern-reckonings 

memorandums of bawdy-houses, and one poor 

17; 0rt f augai-candy to make thee long- 
winded ; if thy pocket were enriched with any 
ether injuries but these, I am a villain. And yet 

jou mil stand to it, you will not pocket up wrong: 
art thou not ashamed ? h 

Fal. Host thou hear, Hal ? thou knowest, in 
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the state of innoceney, Adam fell; and what 
should poor Jack Palstaff do,in the days of villainy? 

1 lion T I*.*,.,* 11 ?. j ‘ .1 


rpi 1 , T :.uifiw^ui vmainvr 

I hou secst, I have more flesh than another man • 

and therefore more frailty.-You confess then! 

you picked my pocket ? 

P. Hen. It appears so hy the story. 

Pal. Hostess, I forgive thee. Go, make ready 
breakfast ; love thy husband, look to thy servants,* 
cherish thv guests: thou shall find me tractable 
0 any honest reason: thou secst, I am pacified 
still. A ay, f pr ythcc, be gone. [Exit Hostess.] 

Aou, Hal, to the news at court: for the robbery, 
iad,—How is that answered ? 

P. Hen 0, my sweet beef, I must still be 
good angel to thee.—the money is paid back 

A^ 1 )1 • 

double bibour.*'° '‘ 0t W in * ba<k ’ ’ tis a 

""J; do any M wi,h fathcr a ' ld 

thnn A ^' j C . lh ® 0 *cheq„er the first thing 
thou dost, and do it with unwashed hands too.* 
Hard. Ho, my lord. 

of foot lEN * 1 lmVC F ° CUred thee > Jack , 0 charge 
sh d^T fiml ' VOult1 ., ifc had bcen of hone. 'Where 

• hall I find one that can steal well ? 0 for a fine 
thief, of two-and-twenty, or thereabout! I am 
heinously unprovided. Well, God be thanked for 

esc icbels they offend none but the virtuous: I 

laud them ; I praise them. , 

P. Hen. Hardolph !- 

Hard. My lord. 


(*) First folio, Heaven (t) First folio omits, an . 

(I) txrst folio inserts, a. 

Nay ?/f d “!, my gS biSk"* ^ /j T,,e fo,io Ieads . 

Johnson’s^onjectiire S * hat* '° if> >‘ ou wi “ T ot ^cket up wrong:) 

wherein FaUtnff^Vhat some part of this "merry dialogue ” 

c I am naiiZJefin ^ i lo8 V s extreniel >' credible. 

P fied still.] I am always pacified. 
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P. Hen Go bear this letter to lord John of 
-L-aneaster, 

To my brother John; this to my lord of West¬ 
Go, Poins, to horse, to horse ; +—for thou and T 
Have thirty miles to ride yet 0 ere dinner time __ 
Jack, meet me to-morrow i„ the Temple hall 

lliere Shalt thou know thy charge, and there 

Money, and order for their furniture. 

he land , s burning, Percy stands on high ■ 

And either they, or we, must lower lie 

Fa, [ V» Unt P, ,"f f'’ PoiNS > " nd Bahdoiph 

F ’ Earc words! brave world!-Hostess 

my breakfast; come’ 
o, I could Wish, this tavern were my drum ! 

[Exit. 

(!) First folio S!\oh d o' rte , oncc wi/aJ/Jjj i, ' scr > 3 ’ 

* V,!°r/ie- y'et — i ^ xj^ 6of *'' andS ’ ^ d ° “ 

line aiul, unless the w hole passage down ,ICre over >oads the 
furnoon, was intended for prose,’is be«er’omifi °’ C] ° Ck i>the 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I .—The l!co 


Enter Hotspur, AYorckstkr, and Douglas. 

Hot. AVell said, my noble Scot; if speaking 
truth, 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution should the Douglas have, 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 


Camp near Shrewsbury. 

Should go so general current through the world 
By God,* I cannot flatter ; I defy 
The tongues of soothers; but a braver place 
In my heart’s love, hath no man than yourself: 
Nay, task me to my word ; approve me, lord. 

(•) First folio, Heaven. 



ACT IV.] 


^ Douo. Thou art flic king of honour; 

Ko man so potent breathes upon the ground 
But I will beard him.* 

Dot. Do so, and’t is well:— 

Enter a Messenger, with Letters. 

mat letters hast thou * there ?—I can but thank 
you. 

Mess. These letters come from your father,— 
Hot. Letters from him! why comes he not 
himself? 

Mess. He cannot come, my lord ; he’s grievous 
sick. 

Hot. ’Zounds!+ how has he the leisure to be 
sick,i 

In such a justling time ? Who leads his power ? 
Under whose government come they alono-? 

Mess. His letters bear his mind, not I, mv 
lord. 6 J 

Won. I prVthee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 

Mess. He did, my lord, four days ere I set 
forth; 

And, at the time of my departure thence, 

He was much fear’d by his physicians.§ 

M on. I would the state of time had first been 
whole, 

Ere he by sickness had been visited; 

His health was never better worth than now. 

Hot. Sick now! droop now! this sickness 
doth infect 

The very life-blood of our enterprise ; 

T is catching hither, even to our camp._ 

He writes me here,- mat inward sickness— 

And that his friends by deputation 

Could not so soon be drawn; nor did he think it 
meet, 

To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 
On any soul remov’d, but on his own. 

1 et doth he give us bold advertisement, 
lmt with our small conjunction, we should on, 
lo see how fortune is dispos’d to us : 


king henry tiie fourth. 
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For, as lie writes, there is no quailing now; 
Because the king is certainly possess’d 
Of all our purposes. What say you to it? 

Mon. Your hither’s sickness is a maim to us. 
Hot. A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d 

Ynd }et, in faith, ’t is not; his present want 
oeems more than we shall find it were it good, 

1 o set the exact wealth of all our states 
AH at one cast? to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 

It were not good: for therein should we read 
I he very bottom and the soul of hope ; c 
The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 

Doug. ’Faith, and so we should ; 

Where now remains a sweet reversion : 

W e may boldly spend upon the hope 
Of what is to come in ; 

A comfort of retirement lives in this. 

Hot. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 

H that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 

M on. But yet, I would your father had been 
here. 

The quality and hair d of our attempt 
Brooks no division: it will be thought 
By some that know not why he is away, 

I hat wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings, kept the earl from hence; 

Ami think, how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction, 

And breed a kind of question in our cause: 

I or, we!l you know, we of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict urbitrement 

The ? Slfi,,t “ ,loIcs * eve, Y loop, from whence 
he tje of reason may pry in upon us: 

That a J Sen “,i 0f • y ° Ur fa,he, ’ s * <lra ' vs 11 curtain, 

I hat shows the ignorant a kind of fear 

Before not dreamt of. 

t n , ( i T ' , ,. , You sBMn too far. 

, lather, of his absence make this use;_ 


(•) First folio omits, thou. 
(I) first folio adds, now. 


(♦) folio omits. ’Zounds ! 
($) I'irst folio, physician. 


asa :~ y .“ as 

hait,"not TSymfnd {' T y ,ord d The first quarto 
a later quarto S/’ .. v ' 1 / a P r, nter s error. The folio, copying 
of Capeli. ’ Not U hn m,nd • We adopt the reading 

“7J For therein should we read 
I he very bottom and the soul of hope;] 


llay'of -YoS! l F?ve a ?- 0 M al,y *!. sed for treud ' and in Mi 
sense:- Ur * lve 0alla nts,” Act III. Sc. it occur: 


on’s 


delict__ 

occurs iu that 

“Nay, read forward; ” 

,hCn " m ‘ y lB f..r W, ccrlaillly 


C) First folio, father. 

Z P Zl, 

j ™'-ijt ?"•>• «< «• *. r.h 

for "and dare: " — 1 Jnd ha,r was not mistaken 

appearance 1 of"Jis^-n "on" J ca,,not afford the 

support from Hotspur’s reply;- “ g ’ to °- receives some 
It fends am 'tl* abs * ncc >"*««? this use - 
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king iienry the fourth. 


ACT IV.] 

It lends a lustre, and more groat opinion, 

A larger dare to our* great enterprise, 

Than if the carl were here: for men must think, 

If we, without his help, can make a head 
To push against the kingdom ; with his help, 

We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down.— 

Yet, all goes well; yet, all our joints arc whole. 
Doug. As heart can think : there is not such a 
word 

Spoke of in Scotland, as this dream of fear.* 

Enter Sir Richard Vernon. 

Hot. My cousin Vernon! welcome, by my 
soul. 

Ver. Pray God, my news he worth a welcome, 
lord. 

The earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong, 

Is marching hitherwards; with him,+ prince John 
Hot. No harm: what more? 

Ver. And further, I have leam’d,— 

The king himself in person isj set forth, 

Or hitherwards intended speedily, 

With strong and mighty preparation. # # 

Hot. He shall be welcome too. Where is Ins 

son, 

The nimble-footed b mad-cap prince of Wales, 

Aud his comrades, that daff’d the world aside, 

And bid it pass ? 

Ver. All furnish’d, all in arms, 

All plum’d like estridges, that wing c the wind: 
Bated like eagles having lately bath'd ; 

Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 

I saw young Harry,—with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d,— 

Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
Hot. No more, no more; worse than the sun 
in March, 

This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come ; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 

(*) I’ir»t folio, your. (♦) First folio omits, him. 

(I) First folio, hath. 

* As this dream of fenr.1 The quartos lx fore 1C13 read " term 
of fear,” and they are followed hy all the modem editors. We 
prefer " dream of fear,” because Douglas appears to be scornfully 
alluding to an expression in the previous speech of Worcester:— 
• • This absence of your father’s draws a curtain, 

That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Ilefure nol dreamt of." 

b Nimble-footed—] Stowe relates that the prince was so sur- 

‘ ‘ ' of ms. 


[8CENE II. 


All hot and bleeding will we offer them: 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit, 

Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 

To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh, 

And yet not ours.—Come, let me take my horse, 
Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt, 

Against the bosom of the prince of Wales: 

Harry to Harry shall, hot* horse to horse, 

Meet, and ne’er part, till one drop down a corse.— 
0, that Glendower were come! 

Yer. There is more news: 

I 1 earn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, 

He cannot draw his power this t fourteen days. 
Doug. That’s the worst tidings that I hear of 
yet. 

Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty 
sound. 

Hot. What may the king’s whole battle reach 
unto ? 

Vf.r. To thirty thousand. 

Hot. Forty let it be! 

My father and Glendower being both away, 

The powers of us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us take a muster speedily: 

Doomsday is near; die all, die merrily. 

Doug. Talk not of dying ; I am out of fear 
Of death, or death’s hand, for this one half year. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE II .—A public Bocul near Coventry. 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; 
fill me a bottle of sack: our soldiers shall march 
through; we’ll to Sutton-Cop-hill to-night. 

Bard. Will you give me money, captain? 

Fal. Lay out, lay out. 

Bard. This bottle makes an angel. 

Fal. An if it do, take it for thy labour; and if 
it make twenty, take them all, I’ll answer the 
coinage. Bid my lieutenant Peto meet me at the 
town’s end. 

Bard. I will, captain: farewell. [LXtt. 

Fal. If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am 
a soused gurnet. I have misused the king's press 
damnably. I have got, in exchange of a hundred 
and fifty soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. 

(•) First folio, nol. (1) Pi”t folio, these. 

hounds, bow, or engine," he would capture a wild buck or doe In 

a ‘c^r/wrf like eslrirfijet, lhat wing the 
has, with the wind; Johnson substituted wing for «ri/A. »' 
opinion of some without necessity: the passage only requiring » 
be pointed thus 

" All plum’d like estridges, that with the wind 
Dated.—like eagles having lately bath u; 

Glittering in golden coats, like images. 


passingly swift as a runner, that with two 
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lords, "without 



I press me none but good householders, yeomen’s 
sons : inquire me out contracted bachelors, such as 
Jind been asked twice on the bans; such a commo¬ 
dity of warm slaves, as had as lief hear the devil 
as a drum ; such as fear the report of a calivcr, 
worse than a struck fowl, or a hurt wild-duck. I 
pressed me none but such toasts and butter, A with 
hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins’ heads, 
ami they have bought out their services; and now 
my whole charge consists of ancients, corporals 
icutenants, gentlemen of companies, slaves as' 
lagged as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the 
glutton’s dogs licked his sores : and such as, indeed 
were never soldiers; but discarded unjust'’ servinf- 
] Ucn ’ younger sons to younger brothers, revolted 
tapsters, and ostlei-s trade-fallen ; the cankers of a 
calm world, and a*’ long peace; ten times more 

(*) First folio omits, a. 

cocklred 8 nifrfr> butter, L^ An 01,1 ,enn of contempt for persons 

0CK *rea up and peaceably nurtured 

“ They love young toasts and butter, (Bow-bell suckers.)'’ 
Beaumont and Fletcher's " Wit without Money," Act V. Sc. 2 . 


dishonourable ragged than an old faced ancient;« 
and such have I, to fill up the rooms of them that 
have bought out their services; that you would 
think, that I had a hundred and fifty tattered 
prodigals, lately come from swinc-keei.in*r, from 
eatmg draff and husks. A mad fellow merino on 
lo way, and told me I had unloaded all the 
gurnets, and pressed the dead bodies. No c »ve 
hath seen such scare-crows. I'll not march throiml, 
Coventry with them, that’s flat:—nay, and the 
Milams march wide betwixt the legs, as if thov 
had gyves on ; for, indeed, I had the most of them 
out of prison. There’s hut* a shirt and a half in 
all my company: and the half-shirt is two napkins 
tacked together, and thrown over the shoulders like’ 
a heralds coat without sleeves: and the shirt to 
say the truth, stolen from my host atf saint 


(*) Old copies, not. 


(t) First folio, of. 


’’ An jU n S .V%r^' n,e "'~ ] That is - ^honest serving-men 

r An old faced ancient :1 According f,, . en# 

standard faced or mended with a difterent^co'lour. S ’ 30 ° ld 
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ACT IV.] 


king henry the fourth. 


[scene 


hi. 


Alban’s, or the red-nose innkeeper of Daventry. 
But that’s all one; they’ll find linen enough on 
every hedge. 

Enter Prince Henry and Westmoreland. 

p. Hen. How now, blown Jack ? how now, 

quilt?* 0 . 

Fal. What, Hal ? How now, mad wag . what 

a devil dost thou in Warwickshire?—My good 
lord of Westmoreland, I cry you mercy ; I thought 
your honour had already been at Shrewsbury. . 

West. ’Faith, sir John, ’t is more than time 
that I were there, and you too; but my powers are 
there already: the king, I can tell you, looks for 
us all; we must away all* night. 

Fal. Tut! never fear me; I am as vigilant as a 

cat to steal cream. 

P. IIen. I think, to steal cream indeed: for thy 
theft hath already made thee butter. But tell me, 
Jack ; whose fellows are these that come after ? 

Fal. Mine, Hal, mine. 

P. Hen. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 
Fal. Tut, tut; good enough to toss;* food for 
powder, food for powder; they’ll fill a pit, as well 
as better: tush, man, mortal men, mortal men. 

West. Ay, but, sir John, metliinks, they are 
exceeding poor and bare ; too beggarly. 

Fal. ’Faith, for their poverty,—I know not 
where they had that: and for their bareness, I 
am sure, they never learned that of me. 

P. Hen. No, I’ll be sworn; unless you call 
three fingers on the ribs, bare. But, sirrah, make 
haste: Percy is already in the field. 

Fal. What, is the king encamped ? 

West. He is, sir John; I fear, we shall stay 
too long. 

Fal. Well, 

To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of 
a feast, 

Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. [ Exeunt . 


SCENE III .—The Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Douglas, and 

Vernon. 

Hot. We’ll fight with him to-night. 

Wor. It may not be. 

(•) First folio inserts, to. 

* Quilt H Mr. Hunter is the only commentator, we believe, who 
has noticed this word, and he quite misapprehends its meaning; a 
quilt was aflock-hed. 

t> Good enough to toss;] To toss upon a pike. Thus in 
“ Henry VI." Part III. Act I. Sc. 1 

" The soldiers should have ton'd me on their pikei, 
llefore,” &c. 

e As you, my lord, or any Soot that this day lives:] Mason 
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Doug. You give him then advantage. 

Vf.r. Not a whit. 

Hot. Why say you so? looks he not for supply? 
Vf.r. So do we. 

Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

Won. Good cousin, be advis’d ; stir not to-night. 
Ver. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You do not counsel well; 

You speak it out of fear, and cold heart. 

Vf.r. Do me no slander, Douglas: by my life, 
(And I dare well maintain it with my life,) 

If well-respected honour bid me on, 

I hold as little counsel with weak fear, 

As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives:' 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle, 

Which of us fears. 

Doug. Yea, or to-night. 

y ER , Content. 

Hot. To-night, say I. 

Ver. Come, come, it may not be: I wonder much, 
Being men of such great leading as you are, 

That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition: certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up: 

Your uncle Worcester’s horse came but to-day; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 

Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horse is half the half of himself. 

Hot. So are the horses of the enemy 
In general, joumey-bated, and brought low ; 

The better part of ours are full of rest. 

Wor. The number of the king exccedeth ours: 
For God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[The Trumpet sounds a parley. 

Enter Sir Walter Blunt. 

Blunt. I come with gracious offers from the 
king, 

If you vouchsafe me hearing, and respect. 

Hot. Welcome, sir Walter Blunt, and would to 
God 

You were of our determination! 

Some of us love you well; and even those some 
Envy your great deservings, and good name, 
Because you are not of our quality, 

But stand against us like an enemy. 

Blunt. And God* defend, but still I should 
stand so, 

So long as, out of limit, and true rule, 

You stand against anointed majesty 1 

(•) First folio, Heaven. 

would omit the words, thie day, as they " weaken the sen "> and 
destroy the measure." It is not improbable that the line origins j 
stood • ~ 

“As you, or any Scot that this day lives,” 
and was subsequently altered by the poet to,— 

“ As you, my lord, or any Scot that lives^ 
but the compositor, while adding the words “mylord,' neglect 
to omit “this day." 



ACT 1V.J 


But, to my charge.-The king- hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs ; and whereupon 
lou conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty. If that the kin- 
Have any way your good deserts foigot,— 

" h,ch ,ie confesseth to be manifold — 

" amc * u “ r « Tiefs !* and,’ with all speed, 
You shall have your desires, with interest; * 

And pardon absolute for yourself, and these 

Herein misled by your suggestion. 

Hot. The king is kind; and, well we know, the 
king ’ 

Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 

My father, and* my uncle, and myself, 

Did give him that same royalty he wears: 

And, when he was not six and twenty strong 
Sick m the world s regard, wretched and low,” 

A poor unmmdcd outlaw sneaking home,— 

My father gave him welcome to the shore • 

And,—when he heard him swear, and vow to God, 
He came but to be duke of Lancaster, 
lo sue Ins livery, and beg his peace;— 

o( and terms ° f 
M) father, in kind heart and pity mov’d, 

Swore him assistance, and perform’d it too 

Low, when the lords and barons of the realm 

Peiceiv d Northumberland did lean to him, 

The more and less came in with cap and knee; 

Met him in boroughs, cities, villages : 

Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes, 

Laid gifts before him, proffer’d him their oaths 

Gave him their heirs as pages; follow’d him ’ 

Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. 

le presently —as greatness knows itself,— 

£teps me a little higher than his vow 

Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 

W»on the naked shore at Bavcnspur- • 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 

home certain edicts, and some strait decrees 

i . t 1,c t0 <> heavy on the commonwealth ■ 

V' ,us ,°. ut u P° n abuses, seems to weep 

ver his country’s wrongs; and, by this face, 

This seeming brow of justice, did he win 

J he hearts of all that he did angle for. 

I loceedcd further; cut me off the heads 


king iienry riiE fourth. 


[sci:.vi: iv. 


Tn short time after, he depos’d the kin- • 

Soon after that, depriv’d him of his life’ 

And, in the neck of that, task’d 1 ' the whole state: 
I o make that worse, suffer’d Ids kinsman March 
f >'iio is, it every owner were well * plac’d 
Indeed his king,) to be engag’d < in Wales,’ 

I here without ransom to lie forfeited ■ 

Disgrac’d me in my happy victories, 

■Sought to entrap me by intelligence, 

Rated my uncle from the council-board, 

In rage dismiss’d my father from the court, 

Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wron- 
And, m conclusion, drove us to seek out 
I his head of safety; and, withal, to pry 
Lito Ins title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 

Blunt Shall I return this answer to the kin-? 

Hot. Lot so, sir Walter; we’ll wi,hdrnw°a 
while. 

Go to the king: ami let there he impawn'd 
Some surety for a safe return .-main 
Ami in the morning early shall mine + uncle 
Bring him our purposes: + and so farewell. 

liLUNT ’lo I v" ° U l y0U "° UM ilCCq>t uf S ra «® and 

Hot. And,§ may he, so we shall. 

• ’Bray God,II you do! 

[A’.r eunt. 


SCENE n .—York. A Room hi the A rdi bishop’s 

House. 

Enter the Archbishop of Yomc, and a G ,, ltl e- 

man. 


()f <>li <1 C • . me neaus 

J 1 1,1 1,10 . fuv °urites, that the absent king 
B. deputation left behind him here, b 

''h*.-n he was pei-sonal in the Irish war. 

Jlr.UN-T. Tut, I came not to hear this. 

Hion, to the point, 


And. Him good sir Michael; hear tills sealed 
Thk U .'I'"" 011 lms ‘ e ’ ‘° tllc >°'<1 mareshal; 

J’ " l,0,n 'I'oTm” 1 directed ; "if you Ltr*' 

T nfa ix‘^ u ,vou,d uKiku ,,aste 

I guess their tenor. 

Aiich. Like enough, you do 

To-morrow, good sir Miehaol, is a dav 

, l ™"l "'J' «f l™ thousand men 


(*) Fir^t folio oinits, and. 

b gS?A T » , . t ' s > r„. 

in^i/rerentVt^DuVc'ri.iL and •*** used 

"fuller subsidies n„r L V/ H ? ,ace ® f many years, leva-,I 

^ ««, i*. iTSS.^: * Cw " c " 


!*? p‘ r \ t f 0 }! 0 omits . ’cell. 
(U rifst folio, purjtosr. 


folio, my. 

(§) 1-irst folio, And't. 


I first folio, Htavtn. 
c . Engas’d in Wales,— | This 

copies, which Theobald altered to ?- rea,,, . n P of all the ancient 
dt,u ' n ‘ d * « Mirror Z'f'S /W.I iMeans 

" And Westmoreland tint w, V ‘ *' of tl,K l ,la > ~ 

anu u,at was tmjtuj.l, did hear it." 
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KING HENRY THE FOURTH. scene iv. 

The special head of all the land together;— 

The prince of Wales, lord John of Lancaster, 

The noble Westmoreland, and warlike Blunt; 

And many more corrivals, and dear men 
Of estimation and command in arms. 

Gent. Doubt not, my lord, they * shall be well 
oppos’d. 

Arch. I hope no less, yet needful ’tis to fear; 
And, to prevent the worst, sir Michael, speed; 
For, if lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us.— 

For he hath heard of our confederacy,— 

And ’tis but wisdom to make strong against 
him; 

Therefore, make haste; I must go write again 
hath I To other friends; and so farewell, sir Michael. 


ACT IV.j 

What with the sickness of Northumberland, 
(Whose power was in the first proportion,) 

And what with Owen Glendower’s absence thence 
("Who with them was a rated sinew a too, 

And comes not in, o’cr-rul’d by prophecies,)— 

I fear, the power of Percy is too weak 
To wa^e an instant trial with the king. 

Gf.nt. Why, my good lord, you need not fear 
there’s Douglas, 

And lord Moi timer. 

Arch. No, Mortimer s not there. 

Gent. But there is Mordakc, Vernon, lor« 
Harry Percy, 

And there’s my lord of Worcester ; and a head 
Of rr all ant warriors, noble gentlemen. . 

Arch. And so there is: but yet the king 


) A valued strength 


rated sinew !«•> 


Was rate A firmly too. 






















ACT V. 


SCENE I— The King* Camp near Shrewsbury. 


Enter Kino Henry, Prince Henry, Prince 
John of Lancaster, Sir Walter Pri nt, 
and Sir John Falstafp. 


K. Hf.n. How bloodilv the sun boffins to peer 
Above yon husky* hill ! the clay looks pale 
lus chstempcrature. 

n u’ *f EN * The southern wind 

■ 7 11)1,1 play the tnimpet to his purposes; 

And, by his hollow whistling in the leaves, 
foretells a tempest, and a blustering day. 

■K-. Hen. Then with the losers let it sympathise: 


- - —v... mv, 1 wvia n sjmpaun: 

a or nothing can seem foul to those that win.— 


be •peu'ftoSj is ' voody ' and *'»ouW, perhaps, 

y, from the Latin boscus, or the French bosque ; as in 



Trumpet sounds. Euler Woncilsrmt and 

Vernon. 


How now, my lor,! of Worcester? ’tis not well, 
! at r°« «nd I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet You have deceiv’d our trust • 
; id made us doff our easy robes of peace, 
lo crush our old limbs in ungentle steel : 
i Ins is not well, my lord, this is not well 

Tu!:lrVZ t0 it? , Wi11 y° u a 8» in unknit 

I Ins churlish knot of all-abhorred war * 

^ncl m0 ve in that obedient orb again, 

V here you did give a fair and natural lio|,t • 


the “Tempest,” Act IV. Sc. 1 

" My b0tky acres - and my unehrubbM down.” 
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ACT V.] 


king henry the fourth. 


[scene 


And be no more an exhal'd meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times 
Won. Hear me, my liege: 

For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours; for, I do protest, 

I have not sought the day of this dislike. 

K. Hen. You have not sought it! how conics 

it then ? 

Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 

P Hen. Peace, chewct,* peace. 

Won. It pleas'd your majesty to turn your 

looks 

Of favour, from myself, and all our house; 

And yet I must remember you, my lord, 

We were the first and dearest of your iriends. 

For you, my staff of office did I break 
In Richard’s time ; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand, 

When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 

It was myself, my brother, and his son. 

That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers* of the time. You swore to us, 

And youdid swear that oath at Doncaster,— 

That you did nothing + purpose ’gainst the state ; 
Nor claim no further than your ncw-fall’n right, 
The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster: 

To this we swore X our aid. Hut, in short space, 
It rain’d down fortune showering on your head ; 
And such a flood of greatness fell on you,— 

What with our help, what with the absent king; 
What with the injuries of a § wanton time; 

The seeming sufferances that you had borne; 

And the contrarious winds, that held the king 
So long in his || unlucky Irish wars, 

That all in England did repute him dead,— 

And, from this swarm of fair advantages, 

You took occasion to be quickly woo d 
To gripe the general sway into your hand: 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster ; 

And, being fed by us, you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo s bird, 

Uscth the sparrow ; did oppress our nest, 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 

That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
For fear of swallowing ; but with nimble wing 
We were enforc’d, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight, and raise this present head; 
Whereby we stand opposed by such means 


As you yourself have forg’d against yourself, 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your * younger enterprise. 

IC. Hen. These things, indeed, you have arti¬ 
culated, 

Proclaim’d at market-crosses, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour, that may please the eye 

Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents, 

Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation: 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours, to impaint his cause; 

Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pell-mell havoc and confusion. 

P. Hen. In both our armies, there is many 

a soul 

Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 

The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praise of Henry Percy. By my hopes,— 

This present enterprise set off his head,— 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To "race this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And so, I hear, he doth account me too: 

Yet tliis,—before my father’s majesty,— 

I am content, that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation, 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

K. Hen. And, prince of Wales, so dare we 

venture thee, 

Albeit, considerations infinite 
Do make against it.—No, good "Worcester, no, 
"We love our people well; even those wo love, 
That are misled upon your cousin’s part; 

And, will they take the offer of our grace, 

Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again, and I ’ll be Ins: 

So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do:—but if lie will not yield, 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 

And they shall do their office. So, be gone; 

We will not now be troubled with reply; 

We offer fair, take it advisedly. 

[Exeunt Woiicestkb and \ ebnon. 


(•) First folio, danger. (♦) First folio insert*, of. 

(1) First folio, tuare. (5) First folio onnts, a. 

(||) First folio, the. 

„ Peace, chevret,—1 Cheioll, front the French choiictle, meant 
“ n noisy, chattering bird," a chough or jackdaw. 
b Ai Unit ungentle pull, the cuckoo t bird, 

Uieth the ijxmow ;] 
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(«) First folio omits, your. 

By gull was meant a young unfeathered bird. The^cuckoo 

often lay* its eggs In the sparrow s nest , « sparrow, 

chicken or cuckoo't bird, hatched and reaied c y v UC i»lUUUTie. 
grow* ofbulk und strength enough, it frcqueutly expel* 



»•/ 


AfT king hen in 

P. Hkn It will not be accepted, on my life: 
The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

K. Hen. Hence, therefore, every leader to his 
charge ; 

For on their answer, will we set on them : 

And hod befriend us, as our cause is just * 

BlINT ’ and John. 

rt • li.a , ,f thoM see 1,10 tlown in the battle 
and bestride me so ; ’t is a point of friendship. 

;V- i' 1 ^° , “c ng ‘ iUt a co,ossus can do thee 

that friendship Say thy prayers, and farewell. 

Pal. I would it were bed-time, Hal, and all 
well. 

p' Hf ;^- I 1 ' 011 °"' cst God* a death. [Exit, 

t AL T .s not due j et; I would he loth to pay 

him before h.s day. What need I he so forward 

with him that calls not on me ? Well 't is no 

matter ; Honour pricks me on. Yc.i.t hut how if 

Honcnii prick me oft when I come on ? how then •» 

tan Honour set to a leg? No. Oran arm? Xo 

hath no (kill in surgery then? Xo. What is 

Ah"°" A u' " U "\ '' lm ‘ " ,#t Honour ? 
h ; r , . '«komr. g .'-Who hath it? H e 

that died o Wednesday. Dull, he feel it? Xo 
Doth he hear ,t ? Xo. J s it i MS0 „ s ih| 0 ,h c „ » 

hvin; “ & ^ , il Hve nith the 

it ®.i‘ r i\ * Detraction will not suffer 
. -therefore I’ll none of it. I,.. is „ 

meie scutcheon, and so ends ,„y eatcchis,,,. 


king henry the fourth. 


(scene ir, 


SCENE II.—The liehel Camp. 

Enter Worcester and Vernon. 

Uou. O no, my mphow must not know, sir 
Hit-hard, 

The liberal and * kind offer of the king. 

Vkh. ’T were best, he did. 

It i, not' on. -i i • Thcn arc we § aI1 undone. 

IS ” ot possible, it cannot he, 

J he king should || keep his word in loving us ■ 
lie Will suspect us still, and find a time 8 * 

f , ." l . ,lsh th, « "fond! in other 11 faults: 

Kor I tw° n, ** al ! ° U, ‘ ,,v, ' s ’ s,,al, 1,0 sUuk of eyes- 

troa *» » but trusted like ll,« fox ; 

’ n ° cr 80 tame > so cherish’d, ami lock'd llp> 

(t) First folio* umito"and is! C°! io " mi,s - 'J'"- 

<U> First folio, J.Z'.i *' rs ?* "’• " 

copies, , 

?. ,,h quarto and ^he / ’fo| < i, " jr J. > ^wV h Tllis i . s ,,le reading of the I 
'h redunda nt lection of ,|J e, " y ' ,ref « aW « «« 

1‘1'is lino i Cfy ,lim by t,lU ,ord " r "'‘•••'tnioreland.J 

UnC 18 g ‘ VCn ta ■» «» oM copic to Douglas. Cape,,. 


11 ' mve a w'M ‘lick of his ancestors, 
y ook how We* can, or sad, or merrily 
Interpretation will misquote our looks 

18 £. nd , wc 8hal * like oxen at a stall 

f r he bc, ! cr cherish’d, still the nearer death, 

T, I n .? P f' 8 ,rcs r ass may be well forgot, 

IN And T °, XC ; ,Se 0f I' 0 "" 1 - nn( i heat of blood, 

, ; Ynd , an adopted name of privilege — 

tl 'hi' ^ff V 0 * 5 '”"'’ govcrn ’ d W « spleen : 
AH hi* often ces live upon my head 1 

10 2 ,HS fatho . r ’ 8 ; ~" c d * d train lrim on ; 

■ill w ’ !, ° m, l >t '°" heing ta’cn from us, 

‘ «e, as the spring of all, shall pay for all 

Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know 

'■ In any ease, the offer of the king. J ’ 

■d Del ‘ VCr Wl,at you Will, I ’ll say > tis so 

Heic conies your cousin. 

10 

if* 

’ ^ IIoisp ™ " f Doi oi.as ; Officers a„.l 

ooldiei’s, behind. 

I j. '" Kde is return’d deliver up 

? \yZ T, os'morelaud.-Uncle, what Hews ? 

o J , o n ‘f 1" S T ‘ , bi<l y ’ U l,a " ,e presentlv. 

• J u'j-t "" ’ V " ,C M 0{ "'cstniorcland.’’ 
? jl ’l, v Douglas, go you and tell him so. 

; J oU< ” Mai ‘y» and shall, and very willingly. 

i 2Jct' n TI r 'V 10 SCl ' m! "S umrev in theltn^' 
Hot. Did you beg any ? God forbid ! 

Of his onh T ' gCn ,"- V of 0,lr grievances, 

Ins onth-hreaking, which lie mended thus L. 

llj now forswearing that he is forsworn ■ ' ’ 

lyL'"I® U8 > rebels, traitors; and will .scourge 
" “ U hau 8'hty arms this hateful name i„ us.° 

Re-enter Douglas. 

r>r,, ‘ i ' nu ‘” ! t0 a,n - ! for I have 

A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth 

(licking, ° ' a]ossfo Pl> d forth hefinv 
And, nephew, challeng'd you to single ffoht 

r- -t 

o ® u "> o it in contempt? 

O First folio, 

. Jtou show d his tasking >1 1 i** , 

S ° ,n “ ,tic * | ard II." Act IV. Sr | : ^ ,,g *' ere . 

All tha ni i • " 1,he ear th to the like " 

■the old edmons after „, e first quarto ^, 


f •< w 


Yeh. No, by my soul; I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d more modestly, 

Unless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms, 
lie gave you all the duties of a man, 

Trimm’d up your praises with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle ; 

Making you ever better than his praise, 

By still dispraising praise, valued with you : 

And, which became him like a prince indeed, 

He made a blushing cital of himself, 

And chid his truant youth with such a grace, 

As if he master’d there a double spirit, 

Of teaching and of learning, instantly. 

There did he pause. But let me tell the world,— 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe so sweet a hope, 

So much misconstrued in his wantonness. 

Hot. Cousin, I think, thou art enamoured 
On his follies; never did I hear 
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Of any prince, so wild a libertine:* 

But, 1)C he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier’s arm, 

That he shall shrink under my courtesy.- 

Arm, arm, with speed!-And, fellows, soldiers, 

friends, 

Better consider what you have to do, 

Than I, that have not ivell the gift of tongue, 

Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, here are letters for you. 

Hot. I cannot rend them now.— 

O gentlemen, the time of life is short; 

To spend that shortness basely, wero too long, 

If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

* So tcild a libertine:] The first three quartos read, so wild a 
liberlie; the folio 1623, so wild al liberty. The emendation in the 
text was made by Capell. 



ACT V.] 

Still ending nt the arrival of an hour. 

An if we live, we live to tread on kings; 

If die, brave death, when princes die'with us! 
Now for our consciences,—the arms arc* fair, 
When the intent off hearing them is just. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, prepare; the king comes on 
apace. 

Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from mv 
talc, J 

For I profess not talking. Only this— 

Let each man do his best; and here draw I* 

A sword, whose § temper I intend to stain 
W ith the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 

Now,—Esncance .'—Percy !—and set on.— 

bound all the lofty instruments of war, 

Ami by that music let us all embrace • 

Fur, heaven to earth," some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. 

[Flourish of trumpets. They embrace, 

and exeunt. 


SCENE III.— Plain near Shrewsbury. 

Alaru *,!° the t" le - Excursions, and Parties 

fiyhtmy. Then enter Douglas and Blunt 
meet iny. ’ 

Blunt. What is thy name, that in the jj battle 
thus 

Upon “dT ? "' ha ‘ ' ,0 ' ,0U1 ' d ° St " 10U SC0k 

1 K , n0 ' V then » m y ,,ame is Douglas ; 
And I do haunt thee in the battle thus, S 

Because some tell me that thou art a kirn*. 

Blunt. They tell thee true. 

D ° UG - of Sto ®>rd dear to-day hath 

Thy likeness; for, instead of thee, king Harry 

? T sw ° rd hath e «<led him : so shall it thee, 

Unless thou yield thee as myl prisoner. 

LUKT ’Scot^ 110t b0m a yk]dcr ’ th ° U P roud 


king henry the fourth. 


[scene nr. 


(*) First folio, is. 

I draw. 

(Ill Old text omits, the. 


(t) First folio, for. 

}i\ F i rst . 5»W° inserts, worthy. 
(^) First folio, a. 


Why doubt should have been thrown t r ^ ° heaven to rnr,h - 
satisfactory, not onlv l.v Mr upon a l ,assa lW clear and 

trenchant opponent AI r y sjn« C °- ICr ^ 8 . an . nota,or . hut even by his 
Proposes the poor substitution o^ Q ,UCXplicable; tl,e *>«*•« 

“ Fore heaven and," & c . 

Wd the latter suggests that we should read, 

“ For here on ea,th," &c. 

“ Borneo and Yuhe^ Act'lli! Sc.V— tCXl ’ ,he fo, lowing, from 


And tliou shalt find a king that will revenue 
Lord* Stafford’s death. 

[They fiyht, and Blunt is slain. 

Enter Hotspur. 

Hot. O Douglas, hadst thou fought at Ilolmc- 
don thus, 

I never had triumphed o'er a Scot. 

Doug. All s done, all’s won ; here breathless 
lies the king. 

Hot. Where? 

Doug. Here. 

Hot. This Douglas ? no, I know this face full 
well: 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt, 
Scmblably furnish’d like the king himself. 

Doug. A+ fool go with thy soul, whither it 
goes: 

A borrow'd title host thou bought too dear, 
w hy didst thou tell me that thou wort a king ? 
Hot. I he king hath many marching 0 in ),is 

Doug. Now, by my sword, I will kill all his 
coats ; 

I'll minder all his wardrobe, piece by piece. 

Until I meet the king. J 1 

n Up and away ; 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day, 

[■Exeunt. 

Other Alarums. l!„ter Fulstaff. 

T f AU , i Tl ?' gl ! 1 eoul11 sea P e shot-freeat London 
I fear the shot here i here's no scoring but no, 

the pate.—Soft! who art thou? Sir Walt?,-Blunt 

the e s Honour for you ! Here’s no vanity t—I am 

as hot os molten lead, and as heavy too- O 0 T 

keep lead out of me 1 I need no more weight than 

mme own bowels.-I have led my ragamuffins S 

where they are peppered : there's but|| fhrrcof 

hundred and fifty left alive, and they areUffir 7 

E?» h *■**«. 

Enter Prince Henry. 

P. Hen. What, stand's! thou idle here ? lend 
me thy sword : 


(*) First folio, Lords. 
(J) I*irst folio, Heaven. 
(Ill Old text, not. 


And, 


}*} O'' 1 c °P>es. Ah. 

( .<) rin>t folio omits, are. 

That hc"^c^ d co a mc tcT.*'-° 

" frZVC'clTZ %^ZT a 0Ui r y ’ 

l ne’er return with honour ’’ ° C ' pUer 

Massinger's Duke of Milan, Ac t g c 3 

the' So the first quarto . 

M j: h ‘ ki ?Ohath many ZJuZ IT Scot* °' 

Mr. Collier s annotator reads, masking * * ] For marching 
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ACT V.] 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 

Whose deaths are unrevcng’d. Pr’ythee, lend me 
thy sword. 

Fal. O Hal, I pr’ythee, give me leave to 
breathe a while.—Turk Gregory “ never did such 
deeds in arms, as I have done this day. I have 
paid Percy, I have made him sure. 

P. Hkn. He is, indeed ; and living to kill thee. 

I pr’vthce, lend me thy sword. 

Fal. Nay, before God* Hal, if Percy be alive, 

thou get'st not my sword; but take my pistol, if 

thou wilt. ... .i o 

P Hen. Give it me : what, is it in the case ' 

Fal. Ay, Hal; ’tis hot, ’tis hot;+ there’s that 

will sack a city. . 7 

[The Prince draws out a bottle of sac/c. 

P. Hen. Mliat, is it a time to jest and dally 

now ? [ Throws it at him and exit . 

Fal. Well,* if Percy be alive, I’ll pierce him. 

If he do come in my way, so; if he do not, if 1 

conic in his willingly, let him make a carbonado 

of me. 1 like not such grinning honour as sir 

Walter hath. Give me life ; which if I can save, 

so; if not, honour conics unlooked for, and there s 

, [Exit. 

an cnu. L 


SCENE IV.— Another Part of the Field. 

Alarums. Excursions. Enter the King, Prince 
Henry, Prince John, ami Westmoreland. 

K. IIen. I pr’ythee, 

Harry, withdraw thyself; thou bleed st too 
much:— 

Lord John of Lancaster, go you with him 

P. John. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed 

too. 

P. Hen. I beseech your majesty, make up, 

Lest your§ retirement do amaze your friends. 

K. Hen. I will do so . 

My lord of "Westmoreland, lead him to his tent. 
West. Come, my lord, I’ll lead you to your 

tent. . 

P. Hen. Lead me, my lord ? I do not need 

your lielp: 

And God || forbid, a shallow scratch should drive 
The prince of Wales from such a field ns this, 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 

And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres ! 

(«) First folio omits, before God. 

(♦) First folio omits the repetition. U) First fo o omit*. ,1 - 

(1, First folio, you. (I!) First folio, Heaven. 

» Turk Gregory-) Gregory the Seventh, called 
«• Fox. in his History hath .. adc Gregory so odious, that i «*«" * 
doutit but the good Protestants of that time wei* fd ‘ P 1 *"? 
hear him thus characterised, as uniting the aUribUle* of their 
two great enemies, the Turk and Pope, in one. —arhurtow. 
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[SCENE IV. 

P. John. We breathe too long:—come, cousin 

Westmoreland, 

Our duty this way lies; for God’s* sake, come. 
[Exeunt Prince John and Westmoreland. 

P. IIen. By heaven, thou hast deceiv’d me, 

Lancaster; 

I did not think thee lord of such a spirit: 

Before, I lov’d thee as a brother, John; 

But now, I Jo respect thee as my soul. 

K. Hen. I saw him hold lord Percy at the 

point, 

With lustier maintenance than I did look for 

Of such an ungrown warrior. 

p j|p N# O, this boy 

Lends mettle to us all! [Exit. 

Alarums. Enter Douglas. 

Doug. Another king! they grow like Hydra’s 
beads: 

I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 

That wear those colours on them.—NMiat art 

thou, 

That countcrfeit’st the person of a king ? 

K. Hen. The king himself; who, Douglas, 

grieves at heart, 

So many of his shadows thou hast met, 

And not the very king. I have two hoys 
Seek Percy, and thyself, about the he hi: 

But seeing thou fall’st on me so luckily, 

I will assay thee ; so defend thyself. 

Doug. I fear, thou art another counterfeit; 

And yet, in faith, thou bear’st thee like a king; 
But mine, I am sure, thou art, wlioc cr thou be, 

And thus I win thee. 

[They fight; the King being in danger , enter 

Prince Henry. 

P. IIen. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou 
art like 

Never to hold it up again ! the spirits 
Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, arc in my 

arms: . 

It is the Prince of Wales, that threatens tlicc; 

Who never promisctli, hut lie means to pay. 

[They fight; Douglas files. 

Chccrly, my lord ; how fares your grace?— 

Sir Nicholas Gawscy hath for succour sent. 

And so hath Clifton ; I’ll to Clifton straight. 

K. Hen. Stay, and breathe a while w 
Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion; 

(•) First folio, Ileavent. 

b Carbonado-) A collop cooked on the coal«. , 

c Thou hast redeem d thy lost opinion,) •« Palleiire! 

estimation. So in " The Gamester," by Sh rley. »^ th »» 
I mean you have the opinion of a valiMl’ » 

dares fight ami maintain your honour against odds. 




And show’d, thou mak’st some tender of my life, 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 

P. Hen. O God,* they did me too much injury, 
That ever said, I hearken’d forf your death. 

If it were so, I might have let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you ; 

Which would have been as speedy in your end, 

As all the poisonous potions in the world, 

And sav’d the treacherous labour of your son. 

K. Hen. Make up to Clifton, I ’ll to Sir Nicholas 
Gawsey. [Exit King Henry. 

Enter Hotspur. 

Hot. If I mistake not, thou art Harry Mon¬ 
mouth. 

P. Hen. Thou spcak’st as if I would deny my 
name. 

Hot. My name is Harry Percy. 

P. Hen. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of that name. 

I am the Prince of Wales ; and think not, Percy, 
To share with me in glory any more : 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere ; 
h«or can one England brook a double reign, 

Of Harry Percy, and the Prince of Wales. 

Hot. Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 


(*) First folio, Heaven. 


(t) First folio, to. 


“ the Slave of life, and life, Time's fool, 

And rime, that lakes survey of all the world. 

Must hare a stop.] 

iTio?lprn!.A r ? dati , 0n ! n tl,is nob,e P assa K e is quite ruined in all 
modern editions by the mistaken punctuation of the first line,-— 

“ Hut thought’s the slave of life, and life lime's fool.” 

O, I could prophesy,-] The belief that the dying are endowed 
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To end the one of us; and would to God,* 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 

P. Hen. I’ll make it greater, ere I part from 
thee; 

And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I 11 crop, to make a garland for my head. 

Hot. I can no longer brook thy vanities. 

[They fight. 

Enter Falstakf. 

I'al. Well said, Hal! to it, Hal!—Nay, you 
shall had no boy’s play here, I can toll you. 

Enter Douglas ; he fights with Falstaff, who 
Jails down as if he were dead , and exit 
Douglas. Hotspur is wounded, and falls. 

Hot. O, Harry, thou hast robb’d me of mv 
youth! J 

I better brook the loss of brittle life, 

Than those proud titles thou hast won of me • 

I hey wound my thoughts, worse than thy + sword 
my flesh :- 

But thought's the slave of life, and life, Time’s fool, 
And lime, that takes survey of all the world 
Must have a stop.* 0, I could prophesy," ’ 


(*) First folio, Heaven. 


(t) First folio, the. 


with a faculty of prevision, is of high antiouitv ah 

are met with in the Scriptures and n ! ! ^ #l A1I "sions to it 

jr, b ± 

bed, predicts the downfa! of the reckfess K^ng UP ° n hl * tlea,h ‘ 

An5 h th!^’ 1 am a prophet new inspir’d, 

An 1 thus, expiring, do foretell of him.” 

O O 
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ACT V.] 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death * 

Lies on my tongue:-Xo, Percy, thou art dust. 

And food for- 

P. Hen. For worms, brave Percy. Fate thee 
well, great heart!— 

Ill-weav'd ambition, how much art thou shrunk . 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. This earth, that bears thee 

dead, 

Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

I should not make so deart a show of zeal: 

But let my favours hide thv mangled face. 

And, even in thy behalf, I’ll thank my>clf 
For doing these* fair rites of tenderness. 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven . 
Thy ignomy b sleep with thee in the grave, 

But not remember’d in thy epitaph ! 

[I/e secs Falstaff on the ground. 

What! old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewell! 

I could have better spar’d a better man. 

O, I should have a heavy miss of thee, 

If I were much in love with vanity. 

Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 

Though many dearer, in this bloody fray: 

Embowel I’d will I see thee by and by ; 

Till then, in blood by noble Percy he. 

Fal. [Rising slowly.] Embowcllcd! if thou 
embowel me to-day, I’ll give you leave to powder* 
me, ami cat me too, to-morrow. ’Sblood,± twas 
time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
paid me scot and lot too. Counterfeit? I lic,§ I am 
no counterfeit: to die, is to be a counterfeit; foi 
lie is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not 
the life of a man: but to counterfeit dying, when 
a man thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but 
the true and perfect image of life indeed. 1 he better 
part of valour is, discretion; in the which better 
part, I have saved my life. ’Zounds, || I am afraid 
of this gunpowder Percy, though lie be dead. IIow 
if lie should counterfeit too, and rise? By my 
faith,t I am afraid, he would prove the better 
counterfeit. Therefore I’ll make him sure: yea, 
and I’ll swear I killed him. Why may not be rise, 
as well as I ? Nothing confutes me but eyes, and 
nobody sees me: therefore, surah, [Stabbing him.] 
with a new wound in your thigh, come you along 
with** me. [Takes Hotspur on his back. 


[scene IV. 


Re-enter Prince Henry and Prince John. 

P. Hen. Come, brother John ; full bravely hast 
thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden sword. 

p j 011 x. But, soft! whom * have we here? 
Did vou not tell me this flit man was dead ? 

P.‘ Hen. I did ; 1 saw him dead, 

Breathless and bleeding on the ground.- 

Art thou alive ? or is it fantasy 
That plays upon our eyesight? I pr’ythoc, 
speak; 

We will not trust our eyes, without our care 
Thou art not what thou scem'st. 

Fal. No. that’s certain; I am not a double 
man: but if I be not Jack Falstaff. then am I a 
Jack. There is Percy: [Throwing the body down.] 
if your father will do me any honour, so; if not, 
let him kill the next Percy himself. I look to be 
either carl or duke, I can assure you. 

P. Hen. Why, Percy I killed myself, and saw 

thee dead. 

Fal. Didst thou?—Lord, Lord, how tliis + 
world is given to lying !—I grant you, I was down, 
and out of breath; and so was he: but we rose 
both at an instant, and fought a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock. If I may be believed, so; if 
not, let them, that should reward valour, bear the 
sin upon their own heads. I'll take it uponJ my 
death, I gave him this wound in the thigh: if the 
mail were alive, and would deny it, zounds.§ I 
would make him cat a piece of my sword. ^ 

P. John. This is the strangest tale that e cr I 

heard. 

P. Hen. This is the strangest fellow, brother 
John.- 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back: 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I’ll gild it with the happiest terms I have. 

[rf retreat is sounded. 

The trumpet sounds || retreat, the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let’s to the highest of the field, 

To see what friends are living, who are dead. 

[Exeunt Prince Henry and Prince John. 
Fal. I’ll follow, ns they say, for reward. Ho 
that rewards me, GodU reward him V If I d° g row 
great,** I’ll grow less; for I’ll purge, and leave 

sack, and live cleanly, as n nobleman should do. 

[ Exit, bearing off the body. 


(•) First folio omits, thee. (t) First folio, great. 

(t) First folio omits, ’ Sblood . ($) First folio omits, I he. 

(H) First folio omits. ’Xoundt. (1) First folio omits, By mj faith. 

(•*) First folio omits, with. 

ft Bui Hint the. earthy and coll hand of death —] The folio reads, 
the earth and th? cold hand. &c. 

b Thy ignony -1 This abiidgem?nt of tynominy »* not un 
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(*) First folio, r rho. (♦) First folio, the. . 

(X) First folio, on. (H First folio omits.* sounds. 

(||) First folio, trumpets lound. (■?) First folio, JItact . 

(«*) First folio adds, again. 

frequent with our early writers. 
c To powder me,—1 To potrder, was to tall, and we si 

the word in p-iusleied beef. 
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illustrative comments. 



ACT I. 


m Scene II. —A n apartment in a Tavern.) According to 
the modem editions, L action of this scene takes place 
in a room of the king’s palace. Now not to ^ll '‘I on 
the improbability of the prince of W ales ? urr V^ d > n f n ‘^ r 
self with licentious companions, an< l planning a ' 
robbery in such a place, we are compelled to infer that he 
was not in the practice of making the court his home. In 
the last Act of “ Richard II.” King Henry asks . 


o ,. /• i r 01 an Acte to restrain the Abuses 
JJAC. I. C. - * 0F Players, (1CU5-6.) 


•• Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ? §> 

'Tis full three months since I did see him lust. 


And in a subsequent scene in the present play, when 
Falstaff personates the monarch, one of his inquiries, 
founded upon his knowledge of the prince s habits, is 
_• • Where hast thou been this month t ” 


(21 SCENE II.—Or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.) 
Stecvcns acutely conceived that the drone of a Lin¬ 
colnshire bagpipe,” meant the dull croak of a/rjy» one 
of the nativo minstrels of that fenny county, but it 
more credible that Lincolnshire was celebrated for the 
making or playing on this instrument. In A best ot 
Ninnies,” by Robert Armin, 1608, a Lincolnshire bagpipe 
is mentioned in a way to show it was familiarly known 
“ At a Christmas timo, when great logs furnish the hall- 
fire—when brawno is in season, and, indeede, all reveling 
is regarded, this gallant knight kept open house for all 
cornmers, where beefe, beere, and bread was no niggard. 
Amongst all the pleasures prouided, a noyse of minstrel s 
and a Lincolnshire bagpipe was prepared—tho minstrels 
for the great chamber, the bagpipe for the hall—the min- 
strells to seme vp the knight's meat, and the bagpipe for 
the common dauncing.” 


(3) SCENE II .—The melancholy of Moor-ditch.) Moor- 
ditch was a part of tho great ditch or moat, which, with 
the well-known wall, surrounded and formed the defence 
of London. This ditch was begun in 1211, and finished in 
1213. That portion of it known as Moor-ditch, extending 
from tho Postern called Moorgate, to Bishopsgato, was 
cleansed and widened in 1595; but Stowe relates that it 
soon filled again, and, flanked as it was on tho one side 
with miserable dwellings, and on tho other by an unwhole¬ 
some and sometimes impassable morass, it is easy to under¬ 
stand how the sombre, melancholy aspect of this filthy 
stream should have become proverbial. Taylor in his 
“ Pennylcsso Pilgrimage,” 1618, says—“ Walking thus 
downc the street, (my body being tyred with trauoll, nnd 
my mind attyrod with moody, muddy, Moore-ditch, mclan- 
cholly,") Ac. 


For the preventing and avoyding of the greato Abuse 
of the Holy Name of God in Stageplayes, Interludes 
Mav ,r ames Shcwes and such like ;-Be it enacted by our 
Soveraigne Lordc the Kings Majesty, and by the Lordes 
Soiritudl and Temporall. and Commons in this present 
Pariiatnent assembled, and by the aathoritie o the same 
That if at anv tymo or tymes, after the end of this present 
Session of Parliament any person or arsons doe or shall m 
any Stage play Interlude Shove Maygame or Pagean jesb 
inglv or proplianely speako or use the holy Name of God 
or of Christ Jesus, or oi tho Holy Ghoste or of the Tnmtie, 
which are not to lie spoken but with feare and reverence, 
shall forfeito for c yerie such Offence by hym or them com- 


shall loneitc ior cieiu. -------- 

ittod Tenne Pounde, the one Moytie thereof to the Kings 
Mniestie his Heires and Successors, the other Moytie 

for the same in anv 


ins Irenes ;uiu - — 

thereof to hym or them that will sue for the same m any 
Courte of Recordc at Westminster, wherein no Essoigne 
Protoccion or Wager of Lawo shalbe allowed. 


(4) SCENE II.— Wisdom cries out in Oie streets.) In tho 
first folio, this scriptural expression is omittod, in com¬ 
pliance, it has been thought, with the Act 3 Jac. I.; but that 
Act, which wo append, was restricted to preventing tho 
profane use of tho sacred names. The numborloss omis¬ 
sions of phrases like tho above, as well as “by my faith,” 
“ by my troth,” “ by tho moss,” Ac. Ac. in the folio, must 
therefore be attributed not to tho Act of Parliament in 
question, but to tho increasing influonco of tho Puritans. 
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(5) Scene U.—fiadshilL] This place, which is on the 
Kentish road near Rochester, appears at one time to have 
enjoyed the same kind of unenviable notoriety which ren¬ 
dered Shooters Hill and Hounslow Heath the tem,r o 
travellers in later days. So early a.s l5o8, a ballad ™* 
entered on the books of tho Stationers Company, entitled 
The Robbery at Gadshill, and there is still extant among 
the Lansdownc Manuscripts in the British Museum a^cir¬ 
cumstantial narrative in the handwriting of Sir Rom 
Manwood, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, dated July W, 
1590, of the exploits of a daring gang pf robbers, who at 
that period infested Gadshill and its vicinity. We extract 
a iKirtion of this curious account; the whole ofwhicn 
may be seen in Boswell’s edition of Malone s Shakespeare, 

vol. xvi. p. 432. „ , , tv.-to o 

“In October, at begynningo of last Mychaelmas Urm , 

iii or iiii robberyes done at Gadeshill by certen footo , 
vppon hughe and erve, ono of the Theves named Hach 
th ing and squatted in a busho, was broughto to mo, on 
vppon cxamvnacion findingo a purse and things a °u 
suspiciouse, and his cause of being there and his 
and other circumstances very suspiciouso, I c P I ^ m ^ 
him to tho Jayle, and he ys of that robberyo mdyted. 

“In tho course of that Michaelmas Tcrmo, I bong ^ 
London, many robberyes wcaro dono in tho hyo I™) 
Gadeshill on tho west parto of Rochester, and at uataj 
downo on the east jiarto of Rochester, by horse th°vcs» 
sucho fatt and lustyo horses, as wear© not Ivko n 
horsscs, nor farr jornoving horssos, and ono of thorn 
tymo wearing a vizardo grcyo boardo (by reason 
tiio porsons robbed, tho Thoves did use to mynis 
otho that thoro should l>eo no huo and cryo mn« 
nnd also did gyvo a wateho woordo for tho parties 
tho better to oscapo otlior of thoir thovos corn |j*~: 
dowded vppon tho nyglio-wayo,) ho was by common I 
in tho country called Justice Groyo Beardo ; and 
durst travcll that wayo without great conqinnyo. 

“ After tho end of that Mychaelmas Tcrmo, pJ 
gentn. from London rydingo homo towordes Conte 


at tho west end of Gadeshil], weare overtaken by v or vj 
horsemen all ,n clokes vpp about their faces, and fellowo 
hke all, and none Ivkc servants or wavtinge on the other 

S 3 ? Zf l r T 88 l T t ! ,e,n ^' att to the ^ on,l of Gades 

lull and there turned about all their horsses on the faces 
of the trcwe men, wherby they became in feare ; K 

o^e of the e v or v° -r ° m , endid knowe this Curtail to bee 
one of the \ or \j swift ryders, and after some speache be- 

t vene them ot the manyfold robbcrvcs there .lone and 

that by company of this Curtail, that‘gentleman hoped to 

l».ne the moresnftetye from robbing; This Curtail \v : th ih* 

other v or vj swifte ryders, rode awayeto before* 

ami the trew o men coming afterwards neere Rochester they 

tLZ,G iEir*' 1 rCt0rnin ‘? ° n ho ^backe, rvdlng'e 
tow aids Gadeshil] agame ; and after they had passed 

d*M , «' st S r ’ in . Cha J h r streete> ata Smyths fordge they 
‘h.l see the roste of the swyft ryders tarvin- about shorn- 

of their horsses, and then the trewe men doubted to be 

set vppon at Chatham downe, but their company being 

the greater, they passed without troble to Sittin-borne 

it Chat hi ; vhere the / han,e of robberyes davlve done 

dawne and Gadeshil], and that this'Curtail 
\ ith or ij other as lustyo companyons, and well horssed 
much havnted the innes and typlinge howisat RaVnTani 
Sittingborne, and Rochester, with liberal! expences ” ' ’ 

In another memorandum belonging to the same collec¬ 
tion, which relates to similar depredations in other parts of 
hc coun ry we find the word .natch, used j.rcSh ^ ,n 
Ratsey s Ghost, 1 (see note b, p. 513) to signify the dot 

of the C ?i e a^s a irth' V’ shoxv ‘Pe that the match’’ 

ofjhe ?oho a misprinT:- ea '' ,ng ' ° n ‘‘ the " sel “ " 

iMniS i ri°«? aner -5 f *? b V in * e is to rohhc in suche com¬ 
panies as afore saide if the matche soe require and some 

times doe deride themselves and robbeTl ree "r fewer 
together onelie, in a companie.” 

* . . I 
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M I| l l!’, i ' n,ICCl1 ; P ut be y°nd all question by Minsl,en’.s 
exp ana t,on of “ Outepurter. “ Some arc of opinion, 

a. d h ^: V ; Ch ar °, tcarmed arc at this day 

Sv in £ ) n r *' and T c T. ,ch as * et • nntr, ‘“ for the robbing 
or ° , USC : V V <llscoveri ng Which wav he ridetl. 
entre?”’ " herc tho house ls weakest and fittest to be 


»r/// V w, K H -— Iteileemniff (one, when men think hast 1 
.... n \' e had Pmposed m this scene, to sav a few words on 

* r£ S V ,rcSe, : ted by t,,L * t^Jitional character of the 
I nnce, familiarized as it is to us bv the delightful fancies 

.A r t ^l P er Vr‘ ; t , hataSCrib ^ , t0 him b - v Mr - Ludersand 

to excu nati him t ^ - who have ,aboured *° zealously 
io exculpate him from the imputation of youthful riot and 

u l M>n refleetion ,.refer re im™ ouvobscr 
uitions until Henry appears as King of England. 

Ever y^hisftfria ri 7” Hiihrofher-in ■ la tr, the foolish Mortimer.} 
fallen ’ fr ° m "> Is,n P ham to Sharon Turner, has 

STpjS * ^ 

in o^^K^dST tl " J ' eaK ° f ag °’ 

.^lr Edmund Mortimer was taken prisoner by Owen 

; i: r^^ the l battl ^’^ t June U02, near Meli- 
W- “ Ladnoi-slnro ; became devotedly attached to tho 
elsh chieftain and married his daughter. By this con 
U? on, 0we “ shortly after obtained another accession to 
h,s power and influence in the person of Hotspur who in 
censed, it was thought, at the king's refusal to ransom bis 
brother-m-l.iw (for Hotspur had married Mortimer’s sister) 

“S”* 1 fro "> ?ide. and allied himself lou’e 
cau c ol nisold opponent, Glendower. 


ACT II. 


U) SOENE I. - breeds fleas like a loach .1 The efforts 

of ° 6 ? VeIy ,ab ° Ur 10 establish the pertinence an,1 
integrity of such comparisons as these, are as profitable to 

adopt a characteristic simile of Gifford’s, as the milking 

he-goats in a sieve. When the obtuse carrier tolls us that 

^XrS nde 7 S 7 da i r V^- that cb amber-He 
reeds fleas like a loach, and that he himself is stuna like 

than that n t'L7 Wt l a'I™ US a kin,J> l,e means no more, 
than that the peas and beans are very damp, thatchambcr- 

h br ri < 3 many and that ho » severely stung. So 
when the immortal Mrs. Quickly declares Sir John and his 

Dulcinca to he ‘as rheumatic as two dried toasts " she 

scril?! S - ° nly 7 COnV - y ’ what she wa nts language to de- 

figure tlm V t 0, H S ' ° r UI ? ag ^ ation to P° rtrft y properly by 
nfi i ‘ ey arC mordinately quarrelsome. An a r ;. 

nate amlTn COnfenn,ous rese "iblanee would be as inappro- 
l an ‘“congruous in such mouths, as forcible and well 

yer, b J -rr 10 ^ Tb ° Wator Po ®t. John Taylor, has 
2 v h 2l y < i e ," d t d SUch "’-apposite similitudes But 
thffit^ U ^ nd, i CU ^l°tw aspersions are cast upon Dogges, so 

tliem A°s T T ak ° ? D0 ¥° la ^ h hcare d undfretond 
«»em. As I have heard a Man say, I am as hot as 

(\E°’n D M C ° ld 08 a Do 8®®» 1 sweate like a Dogge, 
^, a Do eff° novcr sweates) as drunke as a Dogge, hee 

was not^ b D l° g r e ' a | n r ° n f told a man on ce That his Wife 
, n / °. t 10 b ® b f. ll0Vd f «r she would lye like a Dogge,” Ac 
A JJ »y<je of I Varre, 1630 . ’ 

betwaS? ok”? 0 ? lai, ’ St ° ,e ho,r -\ T, ‘° c< >"msion 
tween tho Chamberlains and Ostlers, and tho “Gentle- 


wo e rks 0f o t f he tbM / - '? °H til S eS ’ . is oftcn rcf e*Ted to in 

England,” (Holinshed,' Voi! I. p' "^^herc^s^nh’t 
csting account of old English Inns wherein thfmJnfot 

fro. The mannei^of hartouring S ivhereiii,*is not"Hko'^to 
that of some other countries in which *i, 0 1 * 

* f z 

a 3 

or footman, if his chamber be once aDnointed^^^rssemnn 
the kaic with him. as of his own V nt lna y cario 

Jodgeth there. If he loose oughtc w hi ost h°« «l • /"'f as 1,0 
inne, the host is bound by a f‘en7 ab,deth ,n the 

the damage, »„ that „,e?e £ m 
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where for travellers than in tlie pretest ins of England. 
There horsses in like sort arc walked, dressed, and looked 
unto by cci-tain hostelers or hired servants, appointed at 
the charges of the goodman of the house, who in hope ot 
extraordinario reward will deale verie deligentlio after 
outward api*eemnce in this their function and calling. 
Herein nevortlielesse are manic of them blnmoworthie, in 
that they doo not onelie deceive the beast oftentimes of 
his allowance by sundrio meancs, except their owners 
looke well to them, but also make such packs with slipper 
merchants which hunt after preie (for what place is sure 
from evill and wicked i>ersons) that manic an honest man 
is spoiled of his goods as he tmvelleth to and fro, in which 
feat also the counsells of the tapsters or drawers of drink, 
and chainberleins is not seldome behind or wanting. Certes 
I beleeve not that chapman or traveller in England is 
robbed by the waie without tho knowledge of some of 
them, for when he commeth into the inne and alighteth 
from his liorsse, the hostler forthwith is verie busio to take 
downe his budget or capcaso in the yard from his sadle 
bow, which he poiseth slilio in his hand to feele the 
weight thereof: or if he misse ot this pitch, when the 
ghest hath taken up his chamber, the cliamberleine that 
looketh to the making of the beds, will lie sure to remove 
it from the place where tho owner hath set it as it it were 
to set it more convenicntlie some where else, whereby he 
getteth an inkling whether it be moiiie or other short 
wares and thereof giveth warning to such odghests as limit 
the house and are of his confederaeie, to the utter undoing 
of manic an honest yeoman as lie joumieth by tho waie. 
The tapster in like sort for his part doth marke Ins 
behaviour, and what plentic of monio he drnweth when 
he paieth the shot, to the like end : so that it shall be an 
hard matter to escape all tlieir subtile practises. Some 
thinke it a gay matter to commit their budgets at their 
comming to the goodman of the house : but thereby they 
oft bewraic themselves. For albeit their monie be safo 
for the time that it is in his hands (for you shall not hearo 
that a man is robbed in his inno) yet after their departure 
the host can make nowarrantize of the same, sith his pro¬ 
tection extondeth no further than the gate of his owne 
house : and there cannot be a surer token unto such as 
prie and watch for those booties, than to see anic ghest 
deliver his capcase in such manner.” 

(3) Scene I .—Great oneyert.] For oneyert of tho 
ancient text, Pope proposed oh era iret ,—trustees or com¬ 
missioners ; Theobald, M oneyert; Capell, J fynheers; Ma¬ 
lone, oiu/fix, that is, public accountants; and Hanmer, 
oirnas. Of all these conjectures we prefer tho last, not 
merely because it better suits tho context than any of tho 
others, but because one having, as we believe, of old, tho 
pronunciation of oirn, a sound it still retains in only, (or 
onelie, as it was once written,) oneyert might easily have 
been misprinted for vicncrt. 

(4) SCENE I.— IFif hare the receipt of fern-teed, ye icatt- 
in visible. ] This superstition appears to have originated 
partly in an imperfect knowledge of the natural history ot 
the fern, and portly in obscure traditions, which repre¬ 
sented the seed of that plant os possessed of many occult 
virtues. The first cause of error is attributable to Pliny, 
who says, that “ there are two kinds of fern, which bear 
neither llowcr nor seed ; ” and lienee it was supposed that, 
as it was produced bv invisible seed, such persons as could 
bv any means possess themselves of it would partake of its 
qualities, and also bocomo invisible. Gcmrd, in his 
“ Great Herbal,” published in 151)7, explained this pheno¬ 
menon by stating fom to bo “ono of those plants which 
have their sccdo on tho back of tho lcafe, so small as to 
escape tho sighte. Those who perceived that fomo was 
propagated by semination, and yet could never seo tho 
sccdo, wore much at a losso for a solution of tho difficultie ; 
and, as wonder always endeavours to auginento itself, they 
ascribed to ferno-scedc many strange properties, some of 
which tho nisticko vergins have not yot foigottcn or ex¬ 
ploded." To mako those marvellous powers available, the 
seed was to ho gathered at noon, or at midnight, on Mid- 
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summer Eve—June 23d—fasting, and in silence; but the 
attempt to secure it Is reported to have been very frequently 
unsuccessful, for the minute seed fell spontaneously with¬ 
out being caught, and often disappeared altogether, when 
apparently in safe keeping. Ben Jonson makes Ferret 
refer to the latent virtue of this seed in “The New Inn,” 
Act I. Se. 6 

" I had 

No medicine, sir, to go invisible, 

No fern-seed in my pocket.” 

Beside the bestowing invisibility, there seem to have 
been other qualities attributed to this seed, oven by 
scientific persons, in the 17th century, of which John Par¬ 
kinson, in his “Theater of Plants,” 1(140, speaks as 
follows:—“ Theseede which this and tho female Feme doe 
beare, and to bo gathered onoly on Midsommer eve at night, 
with 1 know not what conjuring words,— is superstitiously 
held by divers, not onely Mountcbankes and Quacksalvers, 
but by other learned men, (yet it cannot be said but by 
those that are too superatitiously addicted,) to be of some 
secret hidden vertue, but 1 cannot finde it exprest what 
it should bo: for Bauhinus, in his Synonimies upon Mat- 
thiol us, saith these tales are neither fabulous nor super¬ 
stitious.” It must be observed that the “ conjuring vordt ” 
mentioned in this extract constitute Shakespeare’s “ receipt 
of fern-seed” as being the formula and directions with 
which it was to l>e effectually gathered. 


(5) Scene IV .—The Boar's Haul Tavern.] Were it 
practicable to obtain original and pertinent illustrations of 
the famous Boar's Head Tavern of Shakespeare, there 
would be little difficulty in composing an interesting articlo 
on the subject. But all that is really known, or that is 
likely to be known relating to tho edifice, has been re¬ 
peatedly told ; and its story belongs rather to poetical and 
speculative history, than to antiquarian or topographical 
research. Yet the name and the locality were familiar in 
connexion, so carlv as tho end of tho fourteenth century, 
when William Warden gave “all that his tenement called 
‘the Boar's Head,’ in East Cheap,” towards the support 
of certain priests serving a chapel founded by Sir William 
Walworth, in the adjoining church of St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane. 

There is no existing evidence to prove, whether any part 
of those premises were at that time a tavern; though 
there is a strong probability, oven arising out of their 
peculiar designation, that they might have been one of 
many places established in the vicinity for the sale of 
provisions ready dressed. The practice of appropriating 
such dealers to this particular part of Loudon dates from 
a very early period, for Fitz-Stephen tells us that “tho 
followers of the several trades, the vendors of various com¬ 
modities, and tho labourers of every kind, are daily to bo 
found in their proper and distinct places, according to their 
employments.’ Tins statement refers to the closo of the 
twelfth century, at which time there stood on tho river- 
bank at Billingsgate a very extensive tavern or provision 
store, that l>eing then tho common landing-place for all 
passengers who came to London by water, r itz-Stephen 
says of it, that no number so great of soldiers or travellers 
could enter tho city, or leave it, at any hour of the day or 
night, but that all might be supplied with food. Tho re¬ 
staurants of ancient London afterwards spread themselves 
to the north ami west of their original locality, until they 
formed part of the East-Cheap, or market; so called in 
contradistinction to tho Stocks Market and West-Cheap. 
In this place, the shops of cooks were interspersed with 
those of tho butchers ; the contiguous “ Poultry " supplied 
tho capons for which Fnlstaff ran into debt with Mrs. 
Quickly ; and fish and wine were easily procurable from 
Billingsgate, and the ships lying near. 

So early as tho reign of Henry V. Lydgate celobratea 
tho fame of East-Cheap, as being pre-ominent for good 
cheer, a reputation it scorns to have maintained threugn* 
out tho sixteenth century. It is remarked by Stow, in 
ono of thoso many incidental passages in which lie nt 
preserved traces of ancient maimers, not to be found 
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elsewhere, thnt—“ When friends did mcete, and were dis¬ 
posed to be morrio, they wen to not to dine or sun in 
tavemes, but to the cooko’s, where they called for what 
they liked : which they always found roadie dressed, and 
at a reasonable rate.” There is on contemporaneous record 
a curious anecdote of an affray on this spot, at one of these 
houses of public entertainment, in which two of the sons 
of Henry IV. were actually concerned; and it mi-lit 
very well supgest to a sagacious dramatist, the idea" of 
transferring their revelries to Prince Henrv, Falstoff Mrs 
Quickly, and the Boar’s Head. The disturbance in’mies- 
tion took place June 23d, 1410, the Eve of St. John the 
Baptist, when, says Stow, “Thomas and John, the king’s 
sonnes, being at London in East Chcape, at supper after 
midnight, a great debate happened between their men and 
men ot the court, till the Maior and Sheriffes with other 
citizens ceased the same.” 

In the sixteenth century these premises had become 
established as a tavern, and in the tract entitled “ Newes 


from Bartholomew Fair” the houro is mentioned as “the 
Bores Head licero London-stone.” It continued in the 
same occupation during the next c-enturv and a half. In 

TV 1 ' i ' l^diptivo Catalogue of the collection 

of ladesmen s Tokens at Guildhall, there arc notices of 
two Which were issued from the Boar’s Head Tavern, in 
t.icat hast t heap, and the same work contains also sc\eral 
interesting memorials relating to the house. One of these 
tokens is anterior to the Great Fire of KWH, which corn- 
pletely destroyed the whole premises. They were re¬ 
erected two years afterwards, and a carving of the sign in 
stone, bearing the date with the initials J. T., was inserted 
between the windows of the first and second floor. The 
building was subsequently divided into two houses, at 
which time it probably ceased to be a tavern, and the 

ivin '? mainc< ,n . ,ts on t- r inal situation between them. In 
15.5J, however, the premises were taken down for the Lon¬ 
don Bridge improvements, ami the carved Boar’s Head was 
removed to the Corporation Museum at Guildhall. 


ACT III. 


(1) Scene I.— 


I can speak English, lord, as ,retl as i/nn • 
lor I iras (rain’d vp in the English court. 


] 


The bravo but ill-fated Owen Glendower, who contrived 

FnrdM Ve fi Ca ^ t0 sustain a desultory warfare against the 

Kir; SO *««***% that his enemies were fain 

5m, thc "' <lefeats to supernatural agency, was de- 

of WnTi rr0n i 1 Lle " 0 1 , . lin n P Jorwarth Drovndon, Prince 

is ^aid to haveTn? “I U< J O'^^P-Grvffyth Vaughan. He 
s said to hare inherited a large estate, and to have taken 

d<mrdw\^ niC \Vhpn ? lor, ]^ hi {» of his property, called Glvn- 
When a youth, ho was sent to London for his 
e h cation, where ho entered himself of thc Temple and 

t ^Seco e nd y nn C . Ca,,ie 8n es y u \ ro of thc body to Richard 
a lhered tether ? ° ne ° f , tho ve, ' v few " ho faithfully 

ho™^VSi„TcX up to thc 

has Jd 1 a' ini?’ t n -, hi ; S H t isto, 7 of Hemy of Monmouth, 
and i„tirin, JU 1 tn,mtc to tll ° unconquerable courage 
S,cl inolv S£Z C ? 1 T, CC I th - is remarkable man, thus 
career *!) , !. , thc teimiimtion of his chequered 

S a rebel n n « ♦ G . Iyn<lo " n r «nd he was denounced 

Hght ’ of %hL, t r ,t0r ', B,,t , i a ' 1 t,,e issac °f the * soitv 
, h of Shrewsbury been othenvise than it was • hail 

fo i Vrafl of L un ,'“T' “ " anti a branded 

SOSES' i 

tr 

ag*>» -stizri ms 

of ° { "° r ™« the 

-wit GryftyM LhM ’ 

^•^sssrs ssar bards! 

An l,ero s toils. Let Henry weep 
ins warriors wrapt in everlasting sleep: 

Success and victory arc thine, * 

Owain Glyndurdwy divine! 


Dominion, honour, pleasure, praise. 

Attend upon thy vigorous days. 

And, when thy evening’s suii is set, 

May grateful Cambria ne'er forget 
Thy noontide blaze; but on thv tomb 
Never-fading laurels bloom.’” ' 

(2) Scene II.— 

A hundred thousand rebels die in this.] 

The interview between thc King and Prince Henrv, upon 
which the present Scene is founded, was broughtaboutbvthe 

whichLb Vl 0 ,at , tc ‘! to ,lisal,use l'w father of a suspicion 
nth he had been led to entertain, that the prince aspired to 

t) ! !i° n °’ ai " ,S 1IUS relat , c<l 1, - v Holinshed ; after narrating 
that the prince came to the court accompanied bv manv 

to Attend idn o whom hc hnd commanded 

HiuS tWUi? llh i e f than , 10 tl,e in Westminster 
if foil * U ,' nscl I vns then admitted to the presence 
of his father, the chronicle proceeds •— 

M “ T J‘ e , P1 lT Ce ; k, \ eeli,1 f? downe before his father, said: 
Most redoubted and sovereigne lord and father, I am at 
thm time come to your presence as vour liege man and is 

nient^Aml «T ,nC i ni “I* thing ? to l>0 at . Vour eon.ninnde- 
ment. And where 1 understand you have in suspicion mv 

demeanour against your giace, you know verie well th it 

staiid'in'fV an >''nmn within this realme of whom vou should 
stan.l m feare. mydutie were to punish that poiWm, thereby 

more ouldit 'T" , y °'"' heart * Then how much 

11 HIC oupht I to sutler death, to case vour inxicc of tint 

pWe winch you have of me, bcinp vour 

sclfe readie 1 hvVm'lf l °- tl,nt T* ’ ,,avc this ,lnic »»«de mv- 
A,„l therefm*T»^ SS,0,, i Ml ‘ 1 rcceivin - of *hc sacrament. 

I 1 V R t,ol 4 ? 1 beseech you. most redoubted lord n„) 

alUi^c h l hCr, - f?l the hon< : ur of Oo,| » to ease vour heart of 

tl 10 ,ilbra 

fidf) 


ILLUSTRATIVE COMMENTS. 


to have him in mistrust, and this lie promised of his 
honour. So by his great wisedomc was the wrongful 1 
suspicion which his father had conceived against him re¬ 
moved, and he restored to his favour. And further, where 
he could not but grievously complainc ot them that had 
slandered him so greatlie, to the defacing not onelic of his 
honor, but also putting him in danger of his lite, lie 
humblie besought the king that they might answer their 
unjust accusation ; and in case they were found to have 
forged such matters upon a malicious purpose, that then 
they might suffer some punishment for their faults, though 
not to the full of that they had deserved.”— Holixshed, 
(1402). 

(3) Scene III.—.Yo»r, as law a true woman, holland of 
eight shillings an ell.] Dame Quickly has been suspected 


of exaggerating the price of her holland, since, according 
to this estimate, and making due allowance for the dip 
ference in the value of money between her time and ours, 
each shirt of FalstafFs must have cost as much as would 
now suffice to clothe a man handsomely from head to foot. 
But Shakespeare was thinking only of the price of linen in 
his day ; and, at eight shillings an ell, the exjicn.se of each 
shirt would have been about five pounds,—a sum not con¬ 
sidered particularly extravagant for this article of apmrel in 
the 16th century ; for what says Stubbes upon the subject in 
his “Anatomieof Abuses”?—“In so much as I have heard 
of shirtes that have cost some ten shillinges. some twentie, 
some fortie, some five jxiund, some twentie nobles, and 
(which is horrible to hearc,) some ten jaound apecce, yea, 
the meanest shirte that commonly is womo of any, doest 
cost a crowne or a noble at the least; and yet that is 
scarcely thought fine enough for the simplest jierson.” 


ACT V. 


(1) Scene II.— 

0, no, mg ncjtheic must not Inoic, sir Richard, 

The liberal and bind ojfcr of the ling.] 

There is unquestioned evidence to show that the king made 
advances for the purpose of averting this conflict. He 
sent both the Abbot of Shrewsbury and the Clerk of the 
Privy Seal to Hotspur’s camji with offers of jiardon if his 
opjKinonts would return to their allegiance. Hotspur is 
represented as l>eing much moved by this unexpected act 
of grace, and to have <lispatched his uncle, the Earl of 
Worcester, to negotiate. This nobleman, however, is rc- 
jiorted to have addressed the king with such bitterness, 
and so to have misinterpreted the conversation between 
them, that both sides resolved to put their cause to the 
issue of a battle. 

(2) Scene IV.— Stay, and breathe awhile .] “The prince 
that daie holjxs his father like a lustio yong gentleman : 


for although he was hurt in the face with an arrow, so 
that diverse noble men that were about him, would have 
conveicd him foorth of the field, yet he would not suffer 
them so to do, least his departure from amongst his men 
might liappilic have striken some feare into their harts; 
and so without regard of his hurt, ho continued with his 
men, and never ccnsscd either to fight where the Inttell 
was most hot, or to incourage his men where it seemed 
most need. This Imttell lasted three long houres, with 
indifferent fortune on both parts, till at length, the king 
crieng saint Ueorgo victoric, brake the arraie of his enemies 
ami adventured so farre that (as some write) the earl 
Douglas stroke him downe, and at that instant, slue Sir 
Walter Blunt and three other, apparelled in the king’s suto 
and clothing, saieng: I man ell to see so many kings thus 
suddenlie arise one in the necko of an other. The king 
in deed was raised, and did that daie manic a noble feat of 
mines, for as it is written, lie slue that daie with his owue 
hands six,and thirtie j>crsons of his enimies." 




Act IV. Sc. 4 































the second part of 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


The Registers of the Stationers’ Company contain the following memorandum relative to this 
drama :— 


i , .... 4 , “23rd Auffust, 1600. 

H-M.se Mm. Apsley.J_T.vo books the one called Much Adoe about Nothings and the 

other 1 he Seeonde Parte of the History of King Henry the iiii, with the Hunters of Sir John 
^t" 7 ? " Ml " ShakeSPeare '” ^ th ° ~ ^ ^ ^ P^Hshed the only 

o 7 T ’ U “ der th ° tit,C ° f “ ThC SCC ° nd ^ ° f “ *>“«*>, continuing 

hts death and eoronat.on of Henrie the Fift. With the humoum of Sir lohn Falstaffe and 

Zchan b T , ^ “ ha ‘ h bCCn SUnd ‘ ie ‘ i,n0S PUb,ike ’ y “ Cted * eight honourable, the 
Led Chamberlaine Ins seruat.ts. Written by William Shakespeare.” 

This edition appears to have been printed without proper supe,vision, for, independently of 
or omissions, at the beginning of Aet HI. a whole scene was left out. Nor does the 
,sta e seem to have been discovered until the greater part of the impression had been worked 
- sheet E was then reprinted and the missing scene incorporated. The folio text of the ph,y 
vas printed from an independent and more complete copy than that of the tp.arto, dcpraL 
wever, as nsual by playhouse alterations and the negligence of successive transcribes 
alone assigns the composition of the Second Part of King Henry IV. to 1598; but from the 
circumstance of one speech of Falstaff’s in Act I. Sc. 2, bearing the prefix of ,, 0ld Ju 

:r * 

■—- -—* 

The historical transactions comprehended in this piece, extend over a period of about • 

.voars ; beginning with the account of Hotspur’s defeat and death in 1403 I , • ‘ me 

the decease of Henry IV. and the accession and coronation of Henry V. i,’, ^ 


ftrsons -aepwstnteb. 


Kino Henry the Fourth. 

Henry, Prince of Wales; afterwards Kino Henry V. ^ 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence, ! 

Prince John of Lancaster, I 

Prince Humphrey of GLOUCESTER. > 

Earl of Warwick, 

Earl of Westmoreland, 

Lord Chief Justice of the Kintfs Bench , 

Gower ; Harcourt, 

A gentleman attending on the Chief Justice. J 

Earl of Northumberland, 

Scroop, Archbishop of York , 

Lord Mowbray, 

Jjord Hastings, 

Lord Bardolph, 

Sir John Colevile, 

Travers and Morton. 

Sir John Falstaff. 

PoiNS and Peto. 


His Sons. 


Of the King’s party. 


Opposites to the King. 


Shallow and Silence, Country Justices. 

Bardolph, Pistol, and Page. 

Davy, Shallow’s Senant. 

Mouldy, Shadow, Bull-Calf, Wart, and Feeble, Recruits. 
Fang and Snare, Sergeants. 


Rumour. 

A Porter. 

A Dancer, Speaker of the Epilogue. 


Lady Northumberland. 

Lady Percy. 

Hostess Quickly, and Doll Tear-Sheet. 

Lords and Attendants, Oncers, Soldiers. Messengers, Drawers, Grooms, dc. dc. 

SCENE,— England. 
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INDUCTION. 


C) First 
(t) First 


"\\ ark worth. Before Northumberland’s Castle. 


Enter Rumour, painted full of Tony 


ues: 


Rum. Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
ihe vent of hearing, when loud Rumour speaks? 
ij from the orient to the drooping west, 

Mnking the wind my posthorse, still unfold 
1 he acts commenced ou this ball of earth: 
l pon my tongues* continual slanders ride, 

Ihe which in every language I pronounce, 

Stuffing the ears of menf with false reports. 

1 speak of peace, while covert enmity, 

I nder the smile of safety, wounds the world: 

And who but Rumour, who but only l, 

Make fearful musters, and prepar’d defence ; 

W hi 1st the big year, swol’n with some other grief,! 

Is thought with child by the stern tyrant war? 

And no such matter. Rumour is a pipe 
.blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 

And of so easy and so plain a stop, 

1 hat the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 

I he still discordant wavering multitude, 

Can play upon it. But what need I thus 
My well-known body to anatomize 

Among my household ? Why is Humour here ? 

J iun before king Harry’s victory; 

Who, in a bloody field by Shrewsbury, 

Hath beaten down young Hotspur, and his troops, 
Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 
Even with the rebels’ blood. But what mean I 
1 o speak so true at first ? my office is 
io noise abroad,—that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur’s sword ; 

And that the king before the Douglas’ rage 
Stoop d his anointed head as low as death. 

I his have I rumour’d through the peasant towns'> 
Between tl,at§ royal field of Shrewsbury 
And this worm-eaten hole of ragged stone, 

M here Hotspur’s father, old Northumberland, 

Lies crafty-sick : the posts come tiring on, 

And not a man of them brings other news 
1 han they have learn’d of me. From Rumour’s tongues 
They bring smooth comforts false, worse than true wronj 


[Exit, 


olio, tongue. 
olio, grieft. 


(t) Pirst folio, them. 
(}) First folio, the. 


folio mtCd fUU of Ton gues.] 

r i° Uffh ! ht pcasant towr 
read* pleatani towns. 


description is omitted in the 
Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator 
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io. heaven 


ACT I. 


SCENE I .—The same. The Porter before the Gate. 


Enter Lord Bardolph. 

Bard. Who keeps the gate here, ho?—Where 
is the earl ? 

Port. What shall I say you are ? 

T t \nTell thou the earl, 

,nt the lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 
Port, llis lordship is walk’d forth into the 

orchard; 

ease it your honour, knock hut at the gate, 

id he himself will answer. 

j} ARDt Here comes the earl. 

Enter Northumberland. 

North. What news, lord Bardolph ! every 
minute now 


Should he the father of some stratagem : 

The times are wild; contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 

And hem’s down all before him. 

Bat..,. Isol.lc cn.l, 

I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 
North. Good, an God* will! 

Bard. As good as heart can wisn. 

The king is almost wounded to the death ; 

And, in'the fortune of my lord your son . 

Prince Harry slain outright ; and both the 
Kill’d by the hand of Douglas: young pnnee 

J ollU } . /» i i, 

And Westmoreland, and Stafford, fled the fieU, 
And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk sn J 












ACT 1.1 


king henry the fourth. 


Is prisoner to your son : O, such a day, 

So fought, so follow’d, and so fairly won, 

Came not, till now, to dignify the times, 

Since Ca?sar’s fortunes! 

North. How is this deriv’d ? 

Saw you the field ? came you from Shrewsbury ? 

Hard. I spake with one, my lord, that came 
from thence ; 

A gentleman well bred, and of good name, 

That freely render’d me these news for true. 

North. Here comes my servant Travers, whom 
I sent 

On 1 uesday last to listen .after news. 

Hard. My lord, I over-rode him on the way; 
And ho is furnish d with no certainties, 

More than he haply may retail from me. 

Enter Travf.rs. 

North. Now, 1 'ravers, what good tidings comes 
with* you? Hjack 

vxrTi 1 *'-* s,r Jol,n Hmfrevile turn’d me 

\\ ith joyful tidings ; and, being better hors’d, 

Out-rode me. After him, came, spurring hard,f 
A gentleman almost forespent with speed, 

Tlmt stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodied horse- 
He ask d the way to Chester ; and of him 
1 did demand, what news from Shrewsbury. 

He told me, that rebellion had bad+ luck, 

And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold : 

” ith that he gave his able horse the head, 

And, bending forward, struck his armed§ heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
, U P to tllc rowel-head ; and, starting so, 

He seem’d in running to devour the way, 

Staying no longer question. 

„ N“ rth - t Ha!-Again. 

Said he, young Harry Percy’s spur was cold? 

Y* Hotspur, coldspur ? that rebellion 
Had met ill luck ? 

Hard. My lord, I ’ll tell you what ;— 

U niy young lord your son have not the day, 

Upon mine honour, for a silken point 
1 II give my barony: never talk of it. 

North. Why should thatf| gentleman, that 
rode by Travers, 

Give, then, such instances of Joss ? 
tt „ BaRD ' Who, he? 

Ho was some lidding" fellow, that had stol’n 
i 10 hoi-se he rode on ; and, upon my life, 

&pokc at a venture. IT Look, here conies more 
news. 


[sje.ni: i. 


, North. Y'ea, this man’s brow, like to a title- 
Foretclls the nature of a tragic volume: | leaf,” 

So looks the strand, whereon* the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness’d usurpation.- 

Enter Mortox. 

Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury? 
Mor. I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord ; 

" ^re hateful death put on his ugliest mask, 
lo fright our party. 

North. How doth my son, and brother? 
iliou tremblcst; and the whiteness in tl.v cheek 
is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

‘So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of ni.’ht, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was 
burn’d; J 

But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 

And I my Percy’s death, ere thou reiioit’st it 

Tins thou would’st say,—Your son did thus, and 
thus ; 

Your brother, thus; so fought the noble Douglas; 

stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds, 

Hut m the end, to stop mine car indeed, 

I hou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 

Ending with—brother, son, and all are dead. 

Hor. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet; 
Hut, for my lord your son,- 

c X0I i™- . Why, he is dead, 

bee, what a ready tongue suspicion hath ! 

I I A tlmt 1 *_ .1 .1 • . 


ft? £ irst fo,io ’ f rom - 
(t) first folio, ill. 

(II) First folio, the. 


(t) Pirst folio, head. 

(§) Pirst folio, able. 

(U) Pirst folio, adventure. 


tj- .I., „ -©— ii.mi : 

le, that but fears the thing he would not know, 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others’ eves. 
That what he fear’d is chanced. Yet Leak, 

Tell thou thy carl, his divination lies: 

And I will take it as a sweet d is "race 
And make thee rich for doing me such wronw 
Mon. 1 on are too great to he by me gainsaid • 
1 our sp,r,t is too true, your fears too certain. ' 

deaf "' is ’ not tllat Bcrcy’s 

I sec a strange confession in thine eve : 

Thou shak’st thy head, and hold’st it fear, or si„ 

To speak a truth. If be be slain, say so : ’ 

I lie tongue offends not. that reports his death • 

And he doth sin, that doth belie the dead, ’ 

Not he, which says the dead is not alive. 

Hn b 1 ° f , >nnger of uu "'°lc 0 ine news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his ton-no 

bounds ever after as a sullen bell 


hi ^'V/ W \vis''m't'i'u S . ome deqenerate fellow. The epithet 


(*) First folio, when. 
“Oul on hor, liildinz.” 


^ T'ikc lo (i title-lpnf ___l 

“■“"I'y P»»‘cd with a bbnk R ho C rder e ?ou.l,l /l" rn, ? r "'»hm were 
sometimes with that leaf totally black! d ,c ,,tlc -l»:»gc, ami 


king henry the fourth. 


[SCENE I. 


ACT I.] 

llcmembe.'d ki.olli.ig a departingTried. 

b" d . I cannot think, my lord, .'out >on >=. 

Mon. itm sorry. 1 should force von to believe 
That, which I would to Oodf I >■>< ' 

But these mine eyes saw lnm in > . breath’ll 
Kend i in" faint quittance, wearied and out bun 

To Many i Monmouth; whose swdt wrath beat 
down 

The never-daunted Percy to the earth, 

From whence with life he never more sprung «!>• 

In few,' his death, (whose spirit lent a hie 
Fven to the dullest peasant in Ins camp,) 

Beinw bruited once, took tire and heat away 
From the host temper’d courage in Ins troops . 

For from his metal was Ins party steel d , 

Which once in him abated, all the rest 
Turn'd Oil themselves, like dull and heavy ea . 

And as the thing that's heavy m itself, 

Upon enforcement, flies with greatest speed, 

So did our men, heavy in Hotspur s l. 1 * 3 ’ 

Lend to this weight such lightness with their fc , 
That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim, 

Than did our soldiers, aiming at then safety, 

Fly from the field. Then was that noble W orceste. 
Too soon ta’en prisoner; and that furious Scot, 

The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sw-ou 
Had three times slain the appearance of the king, 
’Gan vail his stomach,' and did grace the shame 
Of those that turn’d tl.e.r hacks ; and, n. Ins flight, 
Stumbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 
Is —that the king hath won ; and hath sent out 
a’ speedy power, to encounter you, my lord, 

Under the conduct of young Lancaster, 

And Westmoreland : this is the news at full. 
Noimi. For this I shall have time enough to 

mourn. 

In poison there is physic; and these § news, _ 
Having been well, that would have made me sick , 
Being sick, have in some measure made me well. 
And as the wretch, whose fever-weaken djoints, 
Like strengtliless hinges, buckle under life, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a tire 

Out of his keeper’s amis; even so my limbs, 
Weaken’d with grief, being now enrngd 
grief, 


Arc thrice themselves: hence therefore, thou nice' 
crutch ; 

V. scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel, 

Must glove this hand : and hence, thou sickly coif; 
Thou art a guard too wanton tor the head. 

Which princes, flesh'd with conquest, aim to lut. 

Now bind my brows with iron ; and approach 
1 The ra"wed’st f hour that time and spite dare bring, 

To frown upon the enrag’d Northumberland ! 

Let heaven kiss earth ! Now let not nature s hand 
Keep the wild flood confin’d! let order die . 

Ami let this* world no longer be a stage, 

To feed contention in a lingering act, 

But let one spirit of the first-born Can. 

Beiou in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 

And darkness be the buricr of the dead . 

TnA. This strained passion doth you wrong, 

my lord. 8 . . n 

Hard. Sweet carl, divorce not wisdom from 

your honour. _ 

Mon The lives of all your loving complices 

Lean on your health ; the which, if you give o’er 
To stormy passion, must peitouc ‘b 
You cast the event of war, my noble loul 

su min'd the account of chance, before you 

said,— 

LA m make heath It was your presurmise. 

That in the dole 1 of blows, your son might diop ; 
You knew, he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge, 

More likely to fall in, than to get o or; 

You were advis’d, k his flesh was capable _ 

Of wounds, and scars : and that his forward spin 
Would lift him where most trade’" of danger mug , 
Yet did you say ,-Go forth; and none of this, 
Though strongly apprehended, could restrain 
The'stift'-bornc action. What hath then bjden, 

Or what hath this bold enterprise brought forth, 

More than that being which was like to be 
lUnn We all that arc engaged to this los., 
Knew that we ventur'd on such dangerous seas. 
That, if we wrought out life, twasf ten o on , 
And yet we ventur’d, for the gam proposd 
Chok’d the respect of likely peril fear d , 

And, since we arc o’erset, venture again. 

Come, we will all put forth ; body and goods. 


(«) Quarto, tolling. 

(|) First folio, Henry. 


(t) First folio, hcaren. 
(4) First folio, this. 


. Readying falal quitlancc,-] Quittance hero moan, requital. 

as in “ Henry V." Act II. Sc. 2 : 

•• And shall forget the office of our hand; „ 

Sooner than ijtiillance of desert and merit. 

»> In fcWi _) That is. in short, in a few words. So in The 

Tempest," Act I. Sc. 2 : . 

<< i n f, tp,. they hunied us abonrd a barK ; 

and in “ Measure for Measure," Act III. Sc. 1 

* " In Jew, bestowed her on her own lamentation. 

6C c° maVvaiYlU.Vtoniach,—J horror hi, pride or caurage. See 
note (»), p. 273. 


(•) First folio, the. 


(t) First folio, was. 


<1 Ruckle under —1 Bend under. . 

c Thou nice crutch;) A,ce means here c/em.note. 

. The rapged'st fto«r-l The wrong, my lord.] This 

p Tn a. This strained passion doth >ou wrong, > 

™ ""’ al " dcr ot Mo,,on ' 5 !P “ cK 

W*SS£l tM-V 0 : «». Julian of hlo... 

k 1’ou were advis'd,—) You were a«-ar«. „ Alon g st the 

l Capable-] That is, ' uiC / !l n 'cn conducted Into the gre»» 
galupin or silver paved way of J cn . vc J* c ° n , wa(CTi which made 
hall of the pods, Mercury s I >rln ^M, Glltv NL ’s Orpharion, 4to, 
me capable of their divine presence. -Uhekn* / 

159'J, p 7. Sec note (h) P 297. (c) 473. 

... Where most trade —] Most traffic. See note v i, i 



